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PROCEEDING, 


OP ini: 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


fOR ^PRIL, 1893 . 


The Montlilv GcncrJil Mooiinfir of tlio Asialic Society of IJcnjjjal 
>vas held on WcducMdny, iJie Tdli Ajnil, ISOd, at r m. 

^ Tnfi Hon'hi.e STr C. A Ellioft, K. C. S. 1., C 1. E., 

Vrobidoiit, in ilio c^liair. 

• 

^ Tlic followinfy momberfif wore presont • — 

Na^ab Abdul Laid, iiabu NaisiugU Diiti, G. A OriorRon, Kh(|,, 
Dr. A. F. R lloonilc, A Hogg, Esq., T, H. Holland) Eh(j , Pniic<* Jeliiin 
Qadr Muhammad, Wahid Ah, ^Bahadur, Kumar Raincswnr Alaliah, .1. 
Maun, Esq , T, R. Munro, Es((., L. de Niccvilli*, Esq., H. I). Uldhatii, 
Esq , Tho lloTi’blc H 11. Rislcy, Pandit IJaraprasatl Sliastri, Dr. J Ji. 
Tull Walsh, C R. Wilson, Es(j. . 

Visitors ; — Lieut. G. C. Lister, Bibu Kali Coomar Mishit, 0. W. 
Odliiig, Esq. 

The iniiiutes of tlie last meeting A\ere read and confuined. 

Thirty presentations were aimoanei‘d, details of vvlueii aic* given 111 
the Libiary List appended. ^ 

The folloi\iiig gentlemen, duly pi oposed and secomh d at the last meet- 
ing of tho Society, neie b.illotted lor and eleeled Ordinary AleuiheiH:— * 

, Ra]a Bhupendiu Bahadur Siriha, 

Umes CliTinder Bata'iijal, Es(|., (\ S. 

The following gentlemen are I’andidatcR for election at the next 
meeting : — 

•* Baba Samblia Nath Suknl, Benares City, pi’oposed by C. R. Wilson, 
B»q., seconded by C. Little Esq. . * 

Raja Ram Chandra Vaudya, Waj iirbhangn, Distriet Bcilaboiv, 
proposed by MafaAmohpadhyuja Alahcbachaudi'a Nyujaiutuu, secouded- 

by O* R. Wilson. 

# 



f)0 Pliilolo^^icfil Secretary — on old Coim. [Al'Kir, 

Major II. F. Gordon Forbes, Rifle Bn^ado, proposed by Surgeon 
Major General A. F. Bradsliaw, seconded by C. W. Bolton, Ksq. 

Tl^j following gtjnileincn biive expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Sriciety. , ^ 

Gejieral Sir Henry Collett, 

J*. Donaldson, Ks<j. 

The folh)wing gentlemen were eloeted to serve on the Anthropolo- 
gical (\)nnnittee (hiring the year: — 

W. Croohe, Fs(j., F. A. (iail, Ksr|., 

*M. Ij. r)anies,4'Jsr(., S. F. Ih'fil, 

• Bahn Satat (’liamlra Das, IWbii Ilaj Iviimar Sarbadhikari, 

I]. Thurston, Fst|. 

Tlie PiTrror,0(iir*AF. SreiMriMiv road reports on the following linds 
of Trensui-i' Trove (h»iiis : — ^ 

(1) Ucpoi't on •111 old syv<»r coins forwnnh'd fly th.i Deputy Coni- 
inl.ssiiuier of Kainrup, willi his No. datej the htli September, lSb2. 

In his ri'port, sent with his Memo. No. 4718, dated* Gauhati, tho 
Jlith ]\Iaroh tho OHieiating Deputy (hmiinissionor <4 Kamrup, 

Fiates that the eoiiis were found on the 21'lh flaniniry 1892, by a cuoly 
ill the eiii[doyiiient of the Bengal and Assam Railway, prosmnably in 
the course of some excavations made for the Railway, Ihongh no parti- 
culars as to the place and maniuT of Unding arc mentioned. 

Some of tho coins are in a^mlher iiidiflcTeni condition, and it 
was somewhat troublesome to identily tliom. But Bengal coins, of 
certain descriptions are not. commonly found, and possess therefore an 
iiimsiuil numismatic interest. I luive now ascertained that most of tho 
ci>ins are issues of the follo\Yingof the so-called Independent SiiltaTis,” 
of Bengal : Fakhni-d-diii Mubarak 8hah (loo8~ldtl) A, D.), Sliamsu-d- 
ilin Ilyas Sluih ( ld;3l»-i:hjS A. D.)^ Sikandar Sliab a:3r)9-l;5Si) A. D.), 
and Ohiyasu-d-diii ’Azam Shah (l;>S9~ld9d A. D. ), But one coin be- 
longs to ihe Imperial Dellii issue of Mahmud Shah II (1392-1399 A. D.), 
and three ollier.s to that of one of the early Dependant Governor^ of 
Bengal, Gliiyasu-d-diu Bahadur Sluili (lolO-l.^dO A. [).). Accordingly 
the coins of the tiiid cover a period of nearly a century (from 1310 to 
1399 A. I).). 

Tho following is n detailed statement of them Ko. of* 

A. Imperial Delhi issue : — ^ BjHHjia»enau 

I. llxVnMdn Shah TI, son of Moltmminad Sh&h and 
grandson of Firuz Shah III, 

One coin, like B, M. Cat- No. 432, but with Ahul 
JUn^u/ttr; and date [7J96* \ I 1 



' Pliilolo{Tical Secrefcary — Reports on old Coim. 

B* Pi'ovincial Bengal issue : — 

II. Quiyasu-d-iun Bahaduh SnXu. 

Throe coins, like B, M. Cat,, Nos. 4-9, but dates 
and mints on margin destroyed by sliroff- 

mark euks 

C, Independont ik'ngal issues : — 

III. FAKnur-n-inN Mith/rak SnAii. 

Two c(uns, like B. M. Cat., Nos. 10-13, and Chroni- 
cles, No. 220 ; mint Sonargaon, dato.s 747, 74*, 
on margins damaged by slii*off-maik.s 

IV. SuAJisu-D-ifiN Ilvas Slliil. ^ 

1, Two coins, like B. M. Cat., No, 17, but mints 
and dates on margin dc.stroyed by slfrolT-marks 

2, Three coins, like B. M. (hit., No. 20, but mints 

and dates lost as above 

3, (^uc*coin, like B. M. Chit., No. 23, mint Sonar- 

gaon, date [7]o*, dainaged*a.s above 

V. '^IKANPAR Sn^a. 

^ 1, One coin, lil^e B. M. Cat., No, 27, mint and 

date lo.st, as above. 

2, Three coijLs, like B. M. (hit., No. 32, but mint 

and d.atos on margin cut away 

3, Two coins, like B. J\I. Cat., No. 37, mint a[rpa- 

reiitly Kini/iibjid, diitc.s lost as above 

4, Three coin.s, like B. M. ('at., No. 40, mint and 

date.s damaged as above 

Vr. GinYAsu-n-in'n ’Az\m iSiiaji. 

1, Cnc coin, like B. M. Cat., No. 57, but mint and 

date lost as above 

2, One coin, like B, Jsl. Cat., No. 59, date 790, 

mint lost as above 

3, One coin, like B. 11. Cat., No. GO, mint and 

date lost as above 

4, Five coins, like B. M. Cat., No, G3, but mint 

* and dates lost a.s above 

5, Olio coin, new, of uncertain attribution, mint 

and date lost as above. The coin is anony- 
mous, both the obverse and reverse only show- 
ing vaxiefcies of th(r usual formula * 
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Plillological Seoroiarj — lioports on old Coins. [April, 

(TT) Report on 56 old coins forwarded by tbe Political Agent, 
Chliatisgayli Feudatories, Raipur, with his No. 539, dated 18th January, 
1893. 

TMb^ coins are stated to linvc been found “ recently ” in the Fen 
, datory State of Sarangarli. With the coins was also forwarded a 
“metal plate image brass piece,’* which appears to have been found 
with the coins. 

One of the coins is of pure gold; all the others arc of a mixed 
metal containing gold in varying proportions, which could only bo 
ascertained by moans of a regular assay. 

They are of two different sizes. Ton (inftl. the pure gold coin) arc 
of a^arg(^ size, inch in diameter, and 46 are of a small size, | inch 
in diameter. 

They all shoAV on the obverse, the standing figure of Ilanuman, 
Avith body turned to front, but feet to riglit, and head to loft. In the 
proper right hand he apparently holds a club. On'tht^ right and loft, in 
the field, are two scrolls, ono of Avliich i)robahly roprosonts hia tail. 
*I’he whole is enclosed within a marginal circle of dotit The figure 
is fairly distinct on the gold coin, but very crude on tho3(^ of mi.xo(l 
ni(»tal. The I’cverso, of all coins, shows tho name of tho king, in large 
Nagari eharacti^rs, peculiar to tho time, and again enclosed Avitliin a 
marginal circle of dots. * 

All the coins belong to kings of tho so-called Kalachuri dynasty 
of Chodi, Avho had their capital at ^Ilatriapur (llatanpur) in Northern 
Chhatlsgarh, Infonnation on this dynasty will be found in Sir Alex- 
ander Cunningham’s Archmological Survey Reports, Vol. XVII. p. 71 fg. 
Tho coins roju’cscntod in tho find, belong to the following members of 
tho dynasty: Jajalla Deva (26 specimens), Batna Dova (29), Pfithvi 
Deva (I ])ure gold). In the Report, i^ef erred to, the following genealo* 
gical list is given : — ^ 


Serial 

No. 

Probable daio 
of iiecoKsion, 

Names of Kings. 

Actual dates from Inscrip- 
tions. 

J, 

lOlK) A. D. 

Kakalla. 


2, 

3030 „ 

Ratria Raja. 


n, 

30(50 „ 

Prithvi Jieva. 


4, 

1090 „ 

.la^nlla Dova. 

1115 A. D. 

6, 

1120 „ 

Batna Deva. 

« 

6, 

1140 

Ppthvi Deva. 

1145, 1150, 1169, 1168 iL.D. 


The coins may belong either to Nos. 2, 3, 4 of the list, or to Nos. 4, 
6, 6; more probably to tlio latter three kings. 
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The find is of considcrablo numismatic interest, for two reasons; tn 
the fiistT)laco : coins of the Cliedi dynasty are very rare ; of Gungoya 
Deva, gold, silver and copper coins arc kno%vn (see Archaeological 
Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25) ; and of Prithvi Deva, gold coins aro 
“sufficiently common” (see Prinsep's Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 292, • 
and Thomas' Chronicles, No. 17, p. 19). But, so far as 1 know, no coins 
of any other king have become known. 

In the second place, all coins of the Kalachuri dynasty which have 
hitherto become known show on the observer “ the; foiir-arincd goddess 
Durga, seated to front.” On the other liand tho Chandel kinfjp show, 
on their coins, either the jfoddoas Piirga seated, Hanunuiii standing ; 
and it has been, hitherto, supposed that tlio suhslitutiou of IlainiinAti 
for Durga was due to tho Chandel kings, who partly imitated tho 
Kalacjhiiri coinage, partly departed from it, in tho obverse device* of 
their own coinage (sec Arclnvological Survey R(‘port.H, Vol. X, ]>. 25). 
The coins of the present find prove ihat^ihis supposition is not any 
longer tenable, and that tho Kalachuri king.s, already, possessiui a 
coinage with the obverse dovico of ITanninan. Tho lists of Chandel 
kirfgs (see Arclwological Survey H(‘j»orls, Vol. XXI, p. 80, Journnl As. 
Soc. Bong., Vol. L, p. 23) contain no names of Ja jnlla Deva and Hatria 
Deva. They contain a king Prithvi Varma, hut no Prkhvi Deva; and 
it may bo noted that while tlio* Kala eh uris are always distingiiiHhod 
as “ Deva,” the Chandcls are always called “ Vai’ma,” — a eircumstaneo 
which also proves that tho “ Prit^jvi De.va,” whoso gold coins aro 
described by Prinsep and Thomas (above referred to), is the Kalachuri 
king of that name, not the Chandel Prithvi Varrna. 

The follow'ing is a detailed list of tho coins : — 

I. Jajalla Deva, about 1090-1120 A. D. ; 20 speci- 
mens, all of mixed metal. 

Obverse legend—^ TTSSf sri-maj-Ja 
mw^jalla *Deva. 


1, largo, sizo 9 

2, small size 17 20 

II, Ratna Deva, about 1120-1140 A. D., 29 spcci- 

mems, all of mixed metal, and all of small size 29 

Obverse legend : ^iT?r Sri-mat-Ra- 
W ^ tna Deva, ^ 


III. P^TTHvi Deva, about J 140-1170 A. D., one 

specimen, pure gold; large size 1 

Obv. legend : imr M-mat-PfU 

thvi Deva, 




Total 


• •• 
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Philological Secretary — Letter from Professor Biihler, [Apuil, 

The PfriLOi^ooiCAL Secretaet i*oad the following extract from a 
letter received from Professor Buhler : — 

“ 1 am just preparing a note for the Academy on the question of the 
Priilurdj Bdsan^ and slmll have to vote for those who declare it a for^ 
gory. A pupil of mine, Mr. James Morison, has now studied the Sans- 
krit Pritliivtrdja-vijaya^ which I found in 1875 in Kashmir, together 
with its commentary hy Jonai*aja, written between A. T3. 1450-75. The 
author was certainly a contemporarj' of Prithiviraja and one of his 
cjourt poets, lie j)i*obal>ly was a Kashmirian and was a thoroughly 
good K^vi and Paridit. Ilis account of the Chauhiins contradicts Chand’s 
in evciy particuht)* and ngrc'os with that <ff the inscriptions of V. S. 
lOof) and V. H. Pi2r).* Pritliivirdja’s pedigree is exactly that given in 
these documents, and various synchronistic facts mentioned in the 
Vljnya also agree with what we know from other sources, c*. flr.,the Malwa 
and Gujarat inscriptions. 

With i*og}iJ‘(l to Pntlii^iraja’s father Somc^vara, we now learn ftiab 
he was the son of Arnoraja and his Chaulukya wife Kauchanndevi, the 
daughter of the great King Jayasiihlia Siddharaja of Gujarat Arno- 
raja’.s iirsi wife was iSadhava, a princesH of Marwar, who b^ro liim two 
sons, one whoso name is not given in the Vijaya or in the insciiptions 
and V igrahanija- V isaladcva. 

The nianamed eldest sou murdereJl his father, or as the poet says, 
‘ ronderod to him the same service which Ilhiagu’s son (Pai’asurama;) 
i-cndcred to liis mother,’ and ‘tjicn went out like a ta///, leaving 
Ix'hind an evil smell.’ Viginharaja su(*c*ecded his father. After him 
a son of liis came to the throne, and then a son of the parricide, Pp- 
thivibliata on Pfilhiviraja. 

Tlieu Soraesvara was rai.sed to the throne by the ministers. All 
ibis long time he had been in foreign countries. His matonuil grand- 
father Jayasiihh a liad educated liim, and later on he had gone to 
Tripura, the capital of Cliedi ("the Jabalpur district,) and had mar- 
ried Karpiii’adcvf, the daughter of the Chedi King. The latter 
bore to Jiim Prithiviraja (the hei*o of the poem) and Haririja. Somos- 
vai’a died soon after liis accession to the gaddi of Ajayamera, and Kar- 
puradevi governed during her sou’s minority, with the hdlp of a minis- 
ter Kadamba- Vania, e., Varna of the Kadamba race. 

Tboi'e is nofeii trace of a statement that Prithj^iraja was the son^f 
the daughter of .^l^iangapala iliq king of Delhi, or that he was adqpte^ 
by him ; and it iS^'Tomarkablo that' the old Muhammadan historians 
do not say that Pfitjiivfrija raled over Delhi. With them, he is sim* 

« Vido J. A. S. B., lid. LY, Part I, for 1886, pp. 16 and A— Id. ^ 
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ply king of Ajmer, and was slain in Ajmer for treason against liis con-^ 
qaercR^ who had left him some power in his own country. 

i am afraid that the history of this period sadly wants rinnsion, and 
Chand’s RAsau had better be left unpriuted. It is a forgeiy as ^fnrar- 
clhan of Jodhpur, and S'yiinialdas of Udaipur, have said long ago. Ain 
cording to the Vijaya^ the name of Prithiviraja’s Vandira/a, or chief 
bard, was Prithivibhata, not Chand Bardai.” 

Dr. Hoernle exhibited two rare gold Gupta Coins sent by Mr. 
Rivott-Carnac to bo added to his well-known Gupta coin cgjlcjclion 
lately purchased by the GSA’oniment of India for the Indian Musomn. 
One of them, he said, was a coin of Kiiniaiii Giiptg,*!, of the so-eiitled 
“ Swordsman ” typo. This was one of the rarest types of the (Ju])ta 
class of coins. It will bo seen by a reference to Mr. Smith’s iloscrip- 
tivo catalogue of those coins, published in the Journal of tlio Roj^al 
Asiatic Society for 18S9 (p. 93), that lythorto only two coins of tho 
Swordsman typo were known to exist, one in the British Museum and 
the other in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. Tliey are both said to 
have been f^und in the Ijcd of the Ganges near Patna. Where thojpoin, 
now belonging to the Indian Museum was found, is not known. But it 
is a genuine specimon, and has a gold loop soldered to ^ rim, showing 
that it was used as an amulet or ornament. Tlie name of Swordsman 
is given to the coin, bocfiuso it shows on its obverse tho standing jiguro 
of king Kumara Gupta, wdth his kd’t hand resting on the Jnli of a 
straight sword which hangs from his waist. I'lie king’.s name is given 
in full on the reverse, and on tho obverse under Urn abl>rcviatiim Kii. 
This is one of the mdst valuable atlditions m.ide to tho coin cabinet of 
the Indian Museum. 

The oilier coin is one of Chandra Gupta II, of the so-c?alled “ Um- 
brella ** type. It is fully deseribcik in Mr. Smith’s Catalogue, p. 91, 
where seven known specimen arc eiiiiincratod. It is therefore also one 
of tho rarer types of tho Gupta class of coins. TJio reverse figure 
(female goddess), is usually repi*eseni(ul as standing on a low pedestal 
or on a monster (?) ; but in the present specimen she is not standing 
on anything alfall, unless (which is ])ossible) tJio oTbjoct on which she 
stood, is entirely clipped away. This coin, too, has a loop attached to 
it, ^showing that it w|f(j used to bo worn. . 

• Dr. Hoernle, also, exhibited a gojjd Tndo-Scythian coin, lately sent 
by mr. Bivett-Camac. It belongs 'to tho well-krio\A kind of wliich 
nuilaeroixs, specimens are known to exist, sbowii^(,on the obverse the 
I^dgari letters va and sw, placed one above tho other, in Chinese fashion. 
Hiese probably give the name of the Indo-ScyAffian king Vasu Deva, 
the end of the 2nd cefit. A. D. 
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Mn 0. R. Wilson exhibited two old plana of old Fort William and 
old Calcutta and read a short note on the subject by Dr. Bosteed, 

The note will be published In the Journal, Port I. 


The following papers were read : — • 

1. On tJis Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe. — By 0. A. 
Grieuson, Esq., C. S., Philological Secretary. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 

2. Two Species of Pcdicularis. — By D. Prain, Esq., M. B. 

Tffc paper will be published in the Journal, Part 11. 

^ 3. The Jlindys of Eastern Bengal — founded on materials collected ly 
the late J. WisE. Communicated hy the Anlhrojioiogical Sen\‘tary. 

4. The Muhamadans of Eastern Bengali-founded on viaferitds c-ol- 
lecivd hy the late Dll. J. Wise. Communicated hy the Anihropcdoqical 
Secretary. • 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part III, 

l-IEF^ARJ. • 

T}io follojjing additions have been made to the Library since Hie 
iiieeiing hold in March last. * 


Je^ANSACTIONS, j^E\03EEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Austin. Texas Academy of Science, — Trausaetions, Vol. I, No. 1. 
Ballitnore. Johns ITopkins University, — Circulars, Vol. XI 1, No. 103. 
Batavia. Baiaviiiascli Gcnootschap van Kunsten on Wetenschapperi, 
Notulon, Dccl XXX, Atlevcrhig 4. 

— . Tijschiift voor Indischo Taal-, Land- eii Volken- 

kundo, Dcol XX XV I, Aflcvoring 3. 

Berlin. Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift, — Bond XXXVII, Heft 
1 iiud 3. 

Bombay. The Indiatn Antiquary, — ^Vol. XXTI, Part 260t 
Budapest. La Soi?ioie Ilougroisc do Geogniphie, —Bulletin, Tome XX, 
Kasc. 8-10. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, — Records, Vol. XXVI, Part !.• 

■ ■■ — . Indian Engineer, — Vol. XV, No. 307, * 

— ludiiui Engineering,— Vol. XIII, Nos. &r-13. 

— . Malia-Bodlii Society, — Jonimal, No. XI, 1893. 

Photographic Society of India,— Journal, Vol, VI, No, 3. 
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hihrary. 

Coponbagen. Kongeligc Nordiske Oldskrifi-fiolskab,— Aarboger, Bind 
,yil, Hefte3. 

Frankfort. Des NaturwissenschaftU^^ Vereins des Beg-Bez Frank- 
fort, — Helios, Jahrg. X, Nm. 5-8. • 

^ . , ^ocietatom Litterao, Jnlirg. VI, Nos. 9 and 10. ^ 

Genova. La Soci6t6 de Physiciue et d’ Histoire Naturollo do GonJivo,— 
M^moircs, 1891. 

Hague. Koninklijk Institnut voor do Taal-, Land- en Volkenkundc van 
Nederlandach— Indie,— Bijdragcn, Deel VIII, Aflovoring 1. 

Leipzig. Dor Deutsclion MoigenliindiRchen Gcsollschaft,— 'Zeitsclirift, 
BandXLVI, Hoft4.. 

. Dor K. Siiclisisclien Gosellschaft dor Wissonscliafton zu Leipzig, 

— Vcrliandlungcn, Math-Phj Classo, Nrn. I — III, 1892. 

_ * ^ . Phil-Hist. ClasRo, Nrn. I und II, 1892. 

Liogc. La Societo G6ologi(][U.c do Bolgic[uc, Annales, Toine. X\III, 

• No. 3 ; XIX, 4. . 

London. The Academy, — Nos. 1085-88. • 

— — . Anthropological Institute, — .Journal, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1 and 2. 

The Atheuo'uin, — Nos. 3408-11. 

— — . Iflstiiution of Electrical Engineers, — .Tournal, Vol. XXI, No, 

102; XXII, 103. 

Nature, — Vol. XLVIT, Nos. 121()-19. 

. Royal Astronomical Society, — Memoirs, Vol. L. 

, ■ ■ ■ ■■■.■». Monthly Notices, Vol. LIII, No. 3, 

Royal Geographical Society* — Journal, Vol. I, Nos. l-J. 

. Proceedings, Vol. XIV, No. 12. 

— . Royal Microscopical Society, — Journal, Part 0, 1892. 

— — . Royal Society, — Vol. LI, No. 314; LM, 315-17. 

. Royal Statistical Society,— .Tournal, Vol. LV, Part 4. 

Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,— Memoirs 
and Proceedings, Fourth Scries, Vol. VI. 

Mexico. La Sociodad Cicntifica “ Antonio Alzato,’^— Memorias y Ro- 
vista, Tome VI, Nos. 5 y 6. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester, — Vol,, XIX, No. 3. 

Paris. Revue^ Geographique,— Nos. 20o et 20G, 1892. 

— . Society de Geographie,— Comptes Rendu des Seances, Nos. 
2-4, 1893. 

. La Sooifitd Nationalo des Sciences NiJturollos et Math6mati(pios 
fle Cherbourg,— Memories, Tom^e XXV 111, 

Rome. La Societo Degli Spettroscopfeti Italiani,— Meinoric, Tome 
XXra,Np.2. 

. St* Petersimrgh. .Russian Imperial Geographical Society, Proceed- 
ings, Tpme XXVm^^ 
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Scjimffhausen. La Bociete Entomologique SuisBC, — Bulletin, Tome VIII, 
No. 10. 

Taiping. Perak Government,— Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 5-7 ; and Index 
to cVol. V. 

Tokyo. Imperial University, — ^Journal of the College of Science, Vol/ 
V, Pfirt 3. 

Turin. La R. Accaclomia dcllo Scienze di Torino, — ^Atti, Tome XXVIII, 
Nos. 1-3; et Klonco degli Accadcmici BcHidenti, Nazionale non 
Residenti Stranicri o corrispondenti al 10 Gennaio 1893. 

Vienna. Ucr Anthropologisclien Gescllschaft in Wien, — Mittheilnngen, 
Band II— V; VI, Nr. 5. 

■ ■■ ' T" Ucr K. K. ZooJogiach-botaniseben Gescllschaft in Wien, — 
Verb and liingen, Band XLII, Heft 3 und 4. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan, — Transactions, Vol. XX!", Part 2. 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS. 

presented by the Authors^ Translators^ 

Alcocf, Dr. A. An account of the collection of Deep-Sea Astcroidca, 
being Natural History Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Survey 
Steamer Investigator,’* Commander C. P. Oldham, R. N., com- 
manding, Scries II., No. 7. (From the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, scries Vol. X!l). 8vo. London, 1893. 

Lyman, Ben.iamin Smith. Shippen and WethcriU Tract. 8ro. Phila- 
delphia, 1893. 

Ray, Puataoa Cuanpua. The Mahabliarata, translated into English 
prose, Part LXXVllI. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

JAiscellaneous J^f^esentations, 

Report of tho Agricultural Bank, Kiitra, Tehsil Biswan, District Sita- 
pur, for tho year 1892. 8vo. *Lucknow, 1813. 

Aguicultobal Bank, Kutra. 

A Calendar tor ton years from 1891 to 1900 A. D. with corrospondiiig 
dates of Samvat, Fnsli and Hijri Eras. 8vo. Lucknow, 1892. • 

Munshi Ali Aqmad Khan. 

Report of tho sixty-second Sleeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held at Edinburgh in August 1892. 8vo. 
London, 1893. * 

Behtish Association* foe the Advancement of SoiencI. 

Census of India, 1891 — Assam, ^'ols. I and II. Fep, Shillong, 1892. 

Chief Commissioneb of Assam. 

Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for year 1^91 -^2. 
8vo, Brisbane, 1892. , . ■ . ^ , 
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BuLEt, F. M. ContributionB to the Qucenslaiul Flora (Bulloliu, Depart* 
ment of Agriculture, Brisbane, Nos. 20 and 21). 8yo. Brisbane^ 
1893. 

Department of Aoriculturk, BRiiyiANE. 
•The Allahabad Review f^r January 1893. 8vo. Allahabad, 1893. 

The Editor op tue Allahauad Review. 
Grey, Edward. The Travels of Pietro della Valle in India, VoIh. 1 and 
II (Hakluyt Society). 8vo. London, 1892. 

Indian Antiquary for February 1893. 4U). Bombay, 1893. 

North Indian Notes and Queries for February 1893. 4to. Allahabad, 
1898. • 

Swynnerton, Rev. Charle?». Indian Night’s Eiitcriainment j^vo. 
Loudon, 1892. 

Government op India, Home Dedartmeni’. 
Illustrations of the Zoology of 11 M. Indian urine Surv'oyiug Steamer 

• “ Investigator,” JPart 1. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. 

Government of I^^dia, Mveinp Dkpartmkn'i. 
Epigrapliia Indica of thef Archeological Survey of India, Vol. II, l^art 

• 12. 4to. Calcutta, 189*2. 

Census of TLudia, 1891. Vol. XIX, The Punjab and its Feudatories, 
Part I. Fep. Calcutta, 1892, 

Government of India, Revenue and AoRt. Dkfartmkni. 
Annual Administration Report of tlio Forest Department, Madras Pr<'- 
sidcncy, for the oUlcial year 1891-92. Fep. Madras, 1892. 

• OoVERNMEN’J (►F MaIjRA^. 

Hand-Books of Commercial Products, No. 8. Iron, southuru districts, 
Madras Presidency (Imperial Institute Sciies). 8vo. Calcutta, 
1892. 

Indian Museum. 

Olcott, Henry S, The Kinship between Hinduism and Buddhism. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

The Maha-Bodhi Society ; its constitution, Rules and List of Officers. 
8 VO. Calcutta, 1893. 

• ' . Maha-Bodhi Society. 

The Indian Ajitiquary for April 1889. 4to. Bombay, 1889. 

Tue Manaoer, Pioneer Press, Aleaiiahad. 
Monthly Weather Review for October 1892. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 
OHginaJ Meteorologioal Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
^LahorOt Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras, for October 1892. 4io. 
Calcutta, 1692. 

UlTEOBOLOOICAL REPORTER TO TUE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. 11, No 7. 8vo. 
Cidcutta^ 1898. ^ 

Microscopical Society op Calcutta. 
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Lihranj. [Apait, 

fcSiatisiical Tables of tbc Protusiaut Missions in India, Burma and Caylon 
for 1890. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

The Rev. J. W. Tbokas. 

Obscrv/itions faitos k 1’ Ol)sorvatoire M^t^rologiqne de 1’ UnirersitS da 
Kiew, Juillct, 1892. 8vo. Kiow, 1892. « 

L* Usivebsite' de Kiew. 

^EI^IODICALS j^UI^CHASED, 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries, — Vol. IT, No. 12. 
llorliu. Dentsehc Littoraturzeitung, — Jahr. XIII, Nrn. 48-52; XIV, 
I uvid 2. , 

r—, Zeitsehrift fiir Ethnologic, — Heft IV, 1892. 

Calcutta lleview,-*-Vol. XCVI, No. 192, 

Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XXVIU, No. 3. 

Casscl. Botanischo Centi-alblatt, — Band LI, Heft 13; LII, 8-13; 
LllI, 1. 

Genova. Archives dcs Scicbccs Physiques ct Naturellcs, — Tome XXIX, 
No. 2. 

Gottingen. Der Konigliehcn Gescllschaft der Wisscuschaften, — Nach- 
riehton, Nm. 14 uud ir>, 1892. ' 

Leipzig. Annalon der I’liysik uud Chomic, — Band XLVIIT, Heft 2. 

■ " . Beiblutter, Naiueurcgister zum I-XV. Bandc (1877- 

1891.) 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. XI 
Series), Nos. 60 and 61. ' 

. The Chemical News,— Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 1734-37. 

. The Entomologist,— Vol. XXV, No. 355 ; XXVI, 356. 

. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — Vol. Ill (2'“* scries), 

No. 36; IV, 37. 

— . The Ibis,— Vol. V (6«‘ series), No. 17. 

. The Journal of Botany, -iVol. XXX, No. 360 ; XXXI, 361. 

■* The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Mugaziuc, 
—Vol. XXXI V (Sth series), No, 211 ; XXXV, 212. 

■■ ■ . The Messenger of Mathematics, — Vol. XXII, No. 8. 

— " . Numismatic Circular, — Nos. I — IV. , 

— — . The Quai'terly Journal of Microscopical Science,— Vol. 
XXXIV, Parts 1 and 2. 

" " ■ ' Rhopalocorn Eicbtica, — Part XXIII, 1893. * • 

New Haven. The American JoArual of Science, — Vol. XLIV, Nb.*264 ; 
XLV, 265. 

Paris. L' Acadiimic dos Scionoes, — Comptes Rendus dos Stances, Tome 
CXV, Nos, 21-20; CXVI, 1-2; ot Tables, Tome CXIV. 
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Pari«» Annalcs do Chimie et de Physique, — Tome XXVII, DiScenibre 
1892; XXVIII, Janvier, 1893. 

— — Rovue Critique d* Histoire et do Litteraturo, — Tome XXXIV, 

Nos. 48-62; XXXV, 1 et 2. 

>>■ ■■-■ ■> Revue Scientifique, — Tome LI, Nos. 7-10. 

« 

^OOKS I^Ui^CHASED. 

Fice, August. Worterbuch der ludogermanischcu Spraclien, 4 Auflago, 
Band I. 8vo. Gottingen, 1891. 

Goeje, M. J. do. Bibliotheca Geogi*apborum Arabieorum. Part VII. 
8vo. Lugduni Bata forum, 1892. 

Maiscy, General F. C. Sanclii and its Remains : a full doseription eff Bie 
ancient buildings, sculptures, and Inscriptions at Sauchi, near 
Bhilsa, in Central India. 4to. liondori, 1892. 

IllproN, Ronuivr H. F. leones Ornithopterorum : a Monograph of the 

* Rhopalocci*ous genus Ornithoptera, or bii‘d-wing but ter Hies, Parts 

I — V. Fol. London, 1892. * 

Si EG, Emil. Bhd*radv^ja^uksha cum versiono latina, excorptis ox eoni- 

• mentario. adnoiatiouibus critieis et oxegetieia. 8vo. Beilin, 1892. 
Wkight, 6. FaPOEificK and IIayncs, Prof. Hen by W. — Man and the 

Glacial Period, (The International Scientific Series, Vol. LXXIJ). 
8vo. London, 1892, • 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
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■ 1,1 ,1 III 

* The Monthly Gonoral Moch'ngof the AsinhV 8ociot} of Bonsai waH 
hold on Wednesday, the 3rd May, 3893, at i* hi» 

• Colonel J. WAimnouM, BSC, in the Chair. 

The following mom hors wore present * — 

Dr, A, W. AJcock, Bdbn Sarat Chandra Das, G, A. Gi'Ierson, Ksq , 
T. H, Holland, Esq , C Little, ESq , R D, Oldham, Esq , Dr. D. Praiii, 
Dr. J. H. Tull Walbh. 

The minutes of the la43t meeting Vere read and confirmed. 

Twenty-nine pi esentat ions were announced, details of which arc 
given in the Library List appended. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and second(*d at tlie last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and clect(*d Ordinary Mem- 
bers : — 

Babu Sambha Nath Sukul. 

Raja Ram Chandra Vandya, 

Major H. F. Gordon Forbes. • 

« 

The President announced that tho Conncil had elected Dr. J. H. 
Tnll Walsh to officiate as General Secretary in the place of Afr. C. R. 

4l|lWil8QD. • 

^ • 

The Secretary reported that His Highness tho Maharajah Scindia 
had oompomided his subscription as a non-resident member by the pay- 
hie&t in a mi^le soni of Rs. 300. 


104 Lihrary. [May, 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Some ohservaiions of the electrical action of Light upon Silva* and 
its Haloid compounds. — By Colonbl J. WATfift&otJSB, B. S. C., Assis- 
tant Surveyor General, Survey of India. 

c 

(Abstract). 

The author gives a brief summary of former observations on the 
generation of electric currents by the influence of light on metals im- 
mersed in various solutions, made by Ed. Becqiierel, Hunt, Grove, Egoroff, 
Hankel, Minchin and others, and after describing the apparatus ho uses, 
prooeeds^to give the results of his observation* of the electric currents 
prot^ucetl by light on pure silvci* plates immersed in W'atcr, dilute-acids, 
and weak alkaline HoJutions. 

The paper w’ill bo published in full in the Journal, Part II. 

*2. A rrvivtc of the genus Colquhounia. — By D..Puain, Esq., M. B. 

Ik (hi the flora of Na'irondam and Barren Island. — By D. PuAiN, 
Esq., M. U. 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


BRAINY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in April last. 


Jj^ANSACTIONS, j^I^pCEEDI NGS, AND jIoUI^ALS, 

presented by the rcspicctke Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Jolins Hopkins Unit’^ersity,— Circulars, Vol. XII, No. 104. 
Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,— Vol. XXII, Part 261. * 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal,— Proceedings, January, 1893. 

• Joui'ual, Part I, No. 4, 1892; and Index to Part 

11,1892. • . 

. Indian Engineering,— Vol. XIII, Nos. 14-17. 

— — . Maha-Bodhi Society, — Journal, VoL I, No. 13, 

— . Photographic Society of India,— Journal, Vol. VI, No. 4. 
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CopeDhagexi. Kpngelige Nordiske Oldskrift-selskab, — ^^Aarboger, 11 
Bcekke, Bind VII, Heft 4, 

Hamburg. Naturwissenschaftlicben Verein in Hamburg,— Abhuiul- 
lungen, Band XII, Heft 1. • 

•Havre. Society de Giogpaphie Commercial du Havre, — Bulletiu, Jan- ^ 
vier — P6vrier, 1893; Annuaire, 1893. 

Helsingfors. Societatis Scientiarum Fennicro,~Acta, Toraus XVII 1. 

Leipzig. Der Koniglich Sachsischen Gesellscbaft cler Wissonschaften 
zu Leipzig, — Berichte, Math. Pliy. Classe, IV-VI, 1892. 

London. The Academy, — Nos. 1089-93. 

— . The Athenaeum,*— Nos. 34 12-1 6. • 

— — . Institution of Electrical Engineers, — Journal, Vol. XXII, •No. 
104 ; and Index to Vol. XXI. 

. . List of Officers and Members, connected iip^to 3 1st 

January, 1893. 

^ — 2 — , Nature, *Vol. XLVII, Nos. 1220-24. 

. Royal Astronomical Society, — ifonthly Notices, Vol. LIII, 

Nos. 4 and 5. 

— * — . Royal Geographical Society, — Geographical Journal, Vo. I, 
No. 4.* 

Moscow. La Soci6te Imperiale des Naturalistes do Moscou, — Bulletin, 
No. 3, 1892. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester, — ^Vol. XIX, No. 4. 

Paris. Revue G6ographique, Nos. 207 ct 208, 1893. 

. Sociote do G6ogi'aphie,— Comptes Rendus des Seances, Nos. 

6-7, 1893. 

Pisa. La Societa Toscana di Scienzo Natural!, — Atti, Processi Verbal!, 

3 Dicembre, 1892. 

Rome. La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, — Memorie, Tome 
XXII, No. 3. 

St. Petersbnrgh. Comit6 Geologique,— Bulletins, Vol. XI, Nos. 5-8, 
et Supplement an Tome XI. 

— — , M6rooires, Tome XII, No. 2. 

Russian Imperial Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. 

XXIX, No. 1. 

Sydney. Linneon Society of New South Wales, — Proceedings, New 
, Series, Vol. VII, Part 3. ^ 

r^. |U>yal Society of New Son^Jx Wales, — Journal and Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XXVI. 

Taipiag. Perak Gtovemment,— Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 8-10. 

Vienna. Her K. E. Oeologiscfaen Beichsanstalt, — Verhandlnngen, Nrn 
17nnA18,1892} 1, 1883. 
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Library, • [Mat, 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLBT», 

presented ly the Authors^ Transhters^ ^c. 

DhruvAo H. H. The Dawn of Indian Philosophy, Fcp. 

— — . The Vedio Chronology, Fcp. , " 

Grierson, Q-. A. Notes on the District of Gaya. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893, 
— — — . The Inscriptions of Piyadasi, Vol. II. By E. Senart. 
Translation. (Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary). 4to. Bom- 
bay, 1892. 

Fuitsgiie, Dr. H. TJcbcrdie Bestimmung der Qeographischen Lange 
nnd Creite und der drei Elomente des Erdmagnetismus durch beo- 
bachtung zu l{inde sowie erdmagnetischo und geographische Mes- 
Bungon an melir als tauseud verschiedcnen Orton in Asien und 
Europa ausgefuhrt in den Jahren 1867-1891. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 
1893. 

Mitua, Sarat Chandra. A short Note on Burial-Custgms among the 
Bhuinhdr Brahmans in the Saran District. 8vo. Bombay, 1893. 

. On some Ceremonies for Producing Rain. 8vo. Bombay, 

1893, 

, On the Indian Folk-beliefs about the Tiger. 8vo. Bombay, 

1893. 

The Now Reptile-House in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 

8vo. 

Penck Dr. A. The con.struction of a Map of the World (From the 
Geographical Journal for March 1893). 8yo. London, 1893. 

jVllSCELLANEOUS j^RESENTATIONS, 

Calaloguc of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, Vol. X. 8vo. 
London, 1890. 

‘ British Museum, London. 

The Report of the Carmichael Library, Benares, for 1892. 8vo. 
Benares, 1393. 

Carmichael Library, Benares. 

Report on the Lunatic Asylums of the Central Provinces •for the year 
1892. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Returns of the Rail-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces, during the 
quarter ending 31st December, 1892. Fop. Nagpur, 1893. ^ * 

Chief 'Commissioner, Gentrau Proyinors. 
Whiteaves, J. F. Contributions to Canadian Palasontology, Vol. I, 
Part IV. 8vo. Ottawa, 1892. 

GEOLooiCAh or Cavida. 
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18d3.] Library. 

Tbvbstok, Edoab. Eutory of the Coinage of the Territories of the 
East India Company in the Indian Peninsula : and Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Madteas Museum. 8to. Madras, 1890. 

Goverkmemt Central Museum, Mavras. 

I^orth Indian Notes and Queries, Yol. II, No. 12. 4to. Allahabad, 
1898. 

Report of the Leprosy Commission in India, 1890-91. 4to. Calcutta, 
1890. 

Usha, Vol. II, No. 6. 8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Government of India, Home Department. 

Watt, George. A Dictionary of the Economic Products of In^ia, Vol. 
VI, Part 2. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. • • 

Government of India, Rev. and Aoei. Dbptt. 

Report on the Administration of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh for the 
year ending Slst March, 1892. Pop. Allahabad, 1893. 

Government of N.-W. P. and Oudh. 

Gazetteer of the Karnal District, 1890. 8vo. Lahore, 1892. 

Government op the Punjab. 

The Indian^ournal of Education for April 1893. 8vo. Madras. 

V. Kalyanarain Iyer, E.sq. 

Monthly Weather Review for November 1892. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Original Meteoiological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, for Novombor 1892. P'cp 
Calcutta, 1893. , 

Meieorological Reporter to thb Govt, op India. 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No. 8. Svo. 
Calcutta, 1393. 

Microscopical Society op Calcutia. 

Catechism ou Buddhism. Svo. Berliampore, 1893. 

, . Col. U. S. Olcotp. 

Return of Wiecks and Casualties iu Indian Waters for the year 1891. 
Pep. Calcutta, 1892. 

PoKP Officer, Calcutta. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, ’1891. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Sanitart Commissioner with the Govt, of India. 

% 

j^BF^pDICALS j=5iJI^CHASED, 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries, — Vol. Ill, No. 1. 

Brannsritve^. Jahreshmicht .j|hsr die Fortsohritte der Chemie nnd 
renraikdltw Theile uodwer Wissenschaften,---He£t VII, 1888 ; HI, 
1880^ 
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Calcutta, Indian Medical Gai^ej— Vol. XXVIH, 11^4. 

Geneva, Archives deef Scienoi^i^hysiqtLeB et Natluc^DiCB, Ifo. 3, 1893. 
Gottingen. Dor Konigl, G^a'^Ufiohaft det IViAs^lpntohiaffc 
* gisshe gelehrte Anzei^U; Ifm 28-26, 1892; ;1, 1893. ' 

Leipzig. Annales der Physik und Ghnmie, — 8, 1893. 

, — . Bciblatter, Nm 2 und *3, 1893. 

London. The Cliomical Nows,— Vol. LXVTI, Nos. 1738-42. * 

. '^Numismatic Circular, — ^Nb. 5, 1893. 

Paris. Revuo Scientifique, — Tome LI, Noa. 11, 13-16. 

j300K8 |^Ui\CHASEO. 

Ushl Vol. II. No.-O. 8vo. Cricutta, 1892. 



PROCEEIJtNGS 


OF Tlllji- 

• ASIATIC SOCIETY-OF BENGAL. 

j^OR jIUNE, 1893. 



• 

4^lic Ifouthly Gonoral !Me(‘ting of th® Afsiaiic Soc.ioiy of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 7tli Juno, 1K93, at 9-1.5 r. m. 

, Dtt. 'VWlliam Kinu, B. a., in the Chtiir. 

The following mombers were^ present 

Dr. A. W. Aleock, P. N, Bose, Ksq., Babu Nobiii Chnnd Biinil, 
Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterjec, G. A, y^j^i-son, Esq., A. Hogg, liJsr]., 
The Kev. Fr. E. Jjafont, C. Little, ]5sq , Kumar Ramos war Maliah, L, 
de Nieeville, Esci-, Dr. J. H. Tull Walslu 

; • Visitors ; — Dr. R. Anderson, H. Dawson, Esq., J. C. If. Johnston, 

E«q. ^ 

^he minutes of the last meeting gyere read and conflrmod. 

I 

twenty-six presentations were announced, details of which are 
^ivep. in the Library List appended. 

" The following gentlemen* arc candido^tos for election at the next 
meeting ! ** * 

• • Babv^ Badhi&rai^an Chatterjij^SujjNlidiilendent of the Estate of 
B&j^Qo]S[indal<d Aaf Bah^nr, p]S>pose0^^)^ndit Haraprasad Shastri, 
seconded'by Panchanan Mukhaqi. ^ 

* JP, i>i Oalca|la, by^Dt. J'. H. Tull Walsh, 



no ' lhath of Mr. Jo ^f^'HfV'boihMtxson. [JUNE, 

Pandit Beni Madho Tribedi, Jodhpore, proposed by Dr. J. H. Tull 
Walsh, seconded by G. A. Grierson, Esq, 

# Tl^e following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society : — • 

Babn Radhaballabha Chaudhiiri. 

F. C. Channing, Esq., C. S. 

Thu Secuetary reported the death of the following members : — 
James Wood-Mason, Esq., (Ordinary Member). 

^Professor J. 0. Westwood (Honorary Member). 

' Mons. E.'llenan (Honorary Member). 

Dr. A. W. Aloock read an obituary notice of the death of Mr. 
Wood -Mason : — 

• • 

James Wood-Mason waj^born in December 1846, and was educated 
at Charterhouse and Oxford. lie early evinoed an inclination towards 
Natural Science, being at first specially interested in Geology, and ejan 
before his twenty-third year he had published several palfllontological 
papers in the Procmlitigs and in the Quarterly Jourual of tlie Geological 
Society. Ill 1869 ho came out to India ^s Assistant Curator of the Indian 
Museuin, for which post bo had been selected by Professor Huxley and 
8ii* Jost^pli Hooker, and in 1870 ho became a member of this Society. 

His interest in Natural Science was shown immediately he joined 
the Society, when he coiitiibuted his first paper — ‘ On Polydactylism 
In a Hoi’se ’ — to the Proceedings, and was sustained throughout the whole 
twenty-two years of his membership, during the greater part of which 
period— until he begfin to be incapacitated by serious organic disease— 
he was a constant contributor to the Proceedings and Journals His 
papers in the Society’s publications? exbibit the comprehensive extent of 
his attainnujiits, embodying as they do the results of original investiga- 
tion in most bninchcs of Zoology and in Ethnology in its morphological 
and geological aspects. His most numerous and most important con- 
tributions however were upon Insects, — especially the Mantidae and 
Phasinida* — and upon the general subject of tlie Crustacea, which early 
attracted him. In 1873 ho became Natural History Secretliry, and 
during the greater part o&the next sixteen years, though not contimi;- 
ously, he edited Part II of the ^^iety’s Journal with conspicuous aMlity 
and success. In 1887 ho was elected a Yice-Fresident of the Society. 
Outside tlie limits of the Society his devotion to Zoology was marked 
with no loss distingoished ability and eacoessi and in the course c^his 
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official career he became Deputy Supcriutendeiit of the Indian Museum, 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College, 
aoA^finaJly, on the retirement of Dr. Anderson in 1887, Superintendent 
of the Museum. In 1888 he was made a Fellow of the Unive^ity 
Oalcntta. 

• I 

His record of work, outside his official routine, and beyond his 
connexion with the Society, is a long and varied one, and embraces ex- 
plorations in the field, the publication of his scientific researches, and 
economic inquiries. Although his purely scientific work complcitely 
overshadows his economic work, yet his attitude to economics in tho 
proper place was not unfimendly. With the more aggressive osonomists 
ho had little sympathy, believing that science diligently and mcil^odi- 
cally pursued for its own sake would bo far moi^ likely to yield in- 
cidental benefits to civilization than would science studied disconnectedly 
for the sake of the practical man alone. In tho field ho explored, in 
1872, tho marine fauna of the Andamans, and again, in 1873, that of tho 
Nicobars, and in 1888 he went for a tirnt) as Naturalist on board Her 
Majesty’s Indian Marine Survey Steamer ‘ Investigator.’ As a result 
of4heso field excursions he added largely to our knowledge of tho life of 
the Bay ot Bengal, and greatly enriched tho collections^in tho Indian 
Museum. Ho also, in the course of economic inquiries into tho Tea-bug, 
and into the Diseases of Silkworms, travelled and collected largely in 
Assam, Cachar and Lower Bengal. 

He contributed a few papers to the Royal Zoological, and Ento- 
mological Societies, and a great marly to the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History^ wlijch embodied his original work not only in tho 
field of systematic and descriptive zoology, but upon morphology — 
especially the morphology of Arthropoda ; upon phylogeny — especially 
the phylogeny of Insecta ; upon physiology, and upon tho philosophy 
of zoology. It was in this last branch of the science that his inquir- 
ing, original genius found its happiest exercise, and ho was particularly 
interested in all problems as to tho significance of animal organs. 
More than most systematic zoologists was he dissatisfied with tho dry 
facts of animal struoture, and his desire to see through these facts into 
their origin and meaning — to make zoology really a science of living 
beings — ^may be said to have been a passion with him. Unfortunately 
his published work in this direction does not represent a fraction of 
Jhls accumulated knowledge, principally bdbause he had an almost 
fastidbaB objection to publishing anything that was not exhaustively 
complete. But this philosophical bent of his mind is amply illustrated 
by kis papers on the claspers^ and on the antennm^ and on the femoral 
^ Mantis on m t^hich the young of Astacidu) 
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attach thcmsolves to the mother ; on the atridulating organs of Orns- 
tacca, of Arnclinida, and of Myriapoda ; on sexual characters in Mol- 
luflca; on Mimicry; on the scent-glands of Scorpion-spiders; oijt^e 
nieauiijp of Viviparity; etc. In purely systematic zoology his prin- 
cipal published works were: — (1) A Catalogue of the Maniodca vfhiiAt 
was not completed at tho time of his death, and (2) A series of papers 
on the Butterflies of tho Andamans and Nicobars and of Cachar, 
w'^ritten in collaboration willi Mr. do Nicevillo. Those papers were tho 
result of work undertaken between tho years 1880-83, when Mr. do 
Nicevillo was cmjiloycd on tho staff of tlio Museum, during which 
pciriod lit Avorked Aviih that gentleman almosti exclusively at tho Lepi- 
doptora of tho Indian region, the result being to greatly increase tho 
eolloctions in the* Indian Museum and to add largely to faunistic 
knowledge. In this series of ])fipers must specially bo mentioned a very 
enrions (^nso of Tniniicry b(*t\vec3n two distinct groups of Papilios, which 
be (liseovercd. Another systematic work of eoasiderablo importafico 
was his series of descriptionf#and illustrations of the Deep-Sea Crustacea 
tlrodged by tho ‘ Investigator.’ IIo also liad in contemplation a complcto 
catalogue of the C)‘ustn(?ea for which, however, ho had only colleoied 
and systomntjzed the bibliography. • 

His pi’incipal economic work consisted of Reports on tho Tea-mito 
and other In.seet-pests, and on (*ertain .diseases of Silkworms. Ho also 
formed for tho Inclo-Ctdonial Exhibition a collection illustrative of 
Indian sericulture, for Avliich ho iweh'cd the thanks of Government. 

IJis influence as a Naturalist extended far beyorul tho Murcut^ and 
the realm of scientific literature; to beginners ho^was ahvays ready to 
give advice and assistance at any sacrifice to himself: ho had no con- 
teni]»t for amateurs, and no jealousy of felloAv-Avorkcrs ; but he had truly 
and singly at heart the advancemeut of science, as is amply shov?n by 
bis work upon the ‘ Investigator’ Zoological Reports, and by bis work 
in (3onuexioii Avitli tho establLshiftent of the Calcutta Microscopical 
Society — a S<»ciety mainly of amateurs. 

His health st'cms noA-er to have been really robust, and recent 
events rIioav that lie must for many years have been suffering fronrone 
of tho most debilitating and enervating of all organic diseases. But it 
was not until quite the end of last year that the outward signs of it» 
became so manifest as to arouse the anxiety of his friends. ^ 

Ho AVas in a critical state of health when he left Calcutta on the 
5th of April, and he died on the^th of May, just as ho was nearing^the 
shores of his native country. Although of late yesM, owing to his pro- 
longed absence fi*om England, he had no very active connexion with any 
of the learned sociotfts tj^cre, yet he was a fellow of the Zoological 
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apd Sntomolqgical Societies of London and of the Zoological-Botanioal 
Soo ^7 of Yienna. 


• The Honobart Secretary road an obituary notice of the death of 
Professor Westwood pro|farod by Mr. E. 0. Cotes : — 

By the death at a very advanced age of Professor J. 0. Westwood 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal has lost an Honorary Momlier who was 
tho most distinguished systematic Entomologist of his day. Besides 
being Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford, and a 
Gold Medallist of the Roy|il Society, Professor Westwood was oj|;?poiiitod 
in 1883, as a special distinction, to be Honorary Life Pi'csidont of tho 
Entomological Society of London ; while scientific bodies in many parts 
of the world have vied with each other in confemng honomy member- 
ship upon him. 

, Pi’ofessor Westw^ood’s writings include papers upon almost cvoiy 
branch of tho Arthropods. Hagen, in hiR Bibliotheca miomologica, 
enumerates no less than tlu'eo hundred and seventy-niuo entomological 
paflcrs which bear his name and which are all more or less valuable, 
but his greatest achievement is probably tho general Manual of Ento- 
mology which he published under tho unpi’ctcnding title of “ An Intro- 
duction to the Modern Classification^of Tnscch." At the time when it was 
written this work was far in advance of any treatise of its kind, and 
though half a century of unprecedented activity in Entomological 
research has since elapsed, it remains a standard authority which 
no student of the subject can affoini to neglect. Previous to tho ap- 
pearance of Westwood’s '^Introduction," no complete examination had 
been made of the relative position which tho numerous families of in- 
sects»occapy in tho natural series ; Westwood made a minute compara- 
tive study of the characters upon w'hich the glassification was based, 
and after a number of years of patient reseai'ch, produced a work 
which at once placed the science of systematic Entomology upon a 
far sounder basis than it had previously occupied. 

.As a man he was unpretending in the extreme and was almost 
enlarely wrapped up in his scientific pursuits. His outspoken criticism 
of everything he disapproved made him a few enemies, but no one who 
Inew him^intimately could avoid liking the transparent sincerity and 
kiadlineys of his ringed ftature, however anuch they might diff^ 
ino^iaioii. , 
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Tho PntiiOLoaiCAL Sgorktart read reports on the following finds of 
Troasuro Trove Coidh : — 

Report on 148 old coins forward^ by the Deputy Commissioner, 
“ 32 

nissar, with his No. dated 7th January, 1893, ^ 

1, Tho coins arc stated to have been found in Masudpnr, Tahsil 
Hansi, District Hissar, under circumstances not further specified. Tho 
list, transmitted witli the coins, stated them to consist of coins of 
Muliarnmad Shah .58, Ohiyasu-d-in Tughlaq Shah .55, Firoz Shah 4, 
Abu Zafar Muhammad Shall 12, Muhammad Tui^laq Shah I, Muhirak 
Shah 4,*KiJtabu-d-diu 5, Balhan Shah .5, not •known 2, .TaUlu-d-din 1; 
totj^l 148. On examination, however, this list of identifications turned 
out to bo ineorreef. The following is a correct statement of details : — 

Tho coins belong to tho following, so-called Pathan, Sultans, of 
Delhi ; viz. — 

I, OiuvAsn-D-niN Balban fi(>4-686 A. H..ss 12(r)-1287 • 

A. I)., " • 

typo as in T3r. Jkfns. Cat., Nos. 1J5-118 and Chron. 

No. 113, mlifferont spcpimcns, of mixed metal : ♦ 6 

II, JnlADti-ii-oiN Fmdz Suaii, 089-695 A. H. = 1290- 
1295 A. 1)., 

1, typo ns in Hr. Mus* Cat., Nos. 146-148, and 

Chron. No. 122, two fair and two indifferent 
specimens; of mixed metal: ... ... 4 

2, type ns in Br. Mtis. Cat., Nos. 149-150, Chron. 

No. 12.'1, one fair and ono indifferent spoci- 

men; of copper, ... ... ... 2 G 

TIT, ’Ai.ai!-pis Mi'^.xmmao Shah, 695-715 A. H. = 
1295-1315 A. 1)., 

1 , type as in Br. Mus. Cat., Nos. 195-201, Chron. 

13.5, dates 7((6‘, 712*, 713*, 714», 765‘, all of 
mixed metal : — ... ... ... 10 

2, type as in Br. Mas. Cat., Nos. 182-194, Chron. 

136, trimcs of date only legible on 14 coins, viz., 

697', 700*, 702», 704*, 707^, 709», 710*, 711* ; 44 
illegible, all of copper : total ... ... 58 68 

TV, Mubarak Sniu, 716-720 A. H. = 

1316-1320 A.T)., 

1 , typo as in Br/Mns. Cat., No. 214, Chron. Na 

147, date 716*, ... ... ... 3 

2 , type as in Br. Mas. Cat., No. 225-226, Chron. . 

No. 151, date 719*. ... 2 
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3, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., Ko. 215-216, Cliron. 

No. 148, date 717^ ••• ••• 1 

4, type as in Br. lifaB. Cat., No. 217-220, Chrou. 

No. 149, date 7 19>, ... ... ... ,2 

5, type as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 223-224, not in 

Chi*on., no date, ... ... ... 1 

6, typo as in Br. Mas. Cat., No. 221-222, Clux^u. 

No. 150, date 7171 ... ... ... i lo 

N.B. All thoBO coins ai*e of mixed metal 
(silver and copper), except No. 2 which 
is oi silver. • 

V, OiiTYjCgu-D-DiN Tughlaq Shaii 720-725 A. H. = 

1320-1324 A. D., 

type as in Br. M. Cat., Nos. 249 ff., Chron. 164, 
dates: 720^, 721®, 722'o, 728», 724'o, 725 a, 726^ 

727® ; illegible 12 ; all of mixed metal : total... 57 
N.B. The coins with th(f dates 726 and 727 
are posthumous. Those of dato 227 
have noli been found hitherto, bo far as 
I know. 

VI, Muhammad bin Tuohlaq, 725-752 A. H. = 1324- 
J351 A. D. 

1, typo as in Br. Mus. Cat., No. 280, Chron, No. 

189, dato 726', of silver 

2, type as in Chron. No. 203*(?), of copper ... 2 

Total:— ... 148 

Report on 20 old coins forwarded by the Collector of Cuttack with 
28 * 

his letters, No. 552 G, dated — Marcl^, J893, and No. 744 G., dated 22 

oU 

April, 1893. 

The coins are stated to have been found in the Jajpur Bub*di vision 
by some people digj^ing the ground. It is not known how many coins 
were found, bat thirty-two were recovered by the police from the finders ; 
viz., 2 gold, and 30 silver coins. The two gold coins, and 15 of the silver 
coins, were at first forwarded to me by the Collector, but, on my request, 
th^remainder (all silver) were sent for examination afterwards. Of 
the latter, I retained four coins on account of their namismutic value ; 
on the othen hand, I returned to the Collector one silver coin of the first- 
sent lot, zmjbmg ot no numismatic value ; I also returned to liim eleven 
coins of the second lot. Altogether twelve coins were returned to the 
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Collector, and twenty coins {viz., 2 gold and 18 silver,) wore retained, 
to be dealt with under the Treasure-trove Act. 

Of those 20 coins, one gold coin is a Venetian ducat, of Aloys. Pisani, 
tJie roriaindor are coins of the following Moghul emperors of Dehli : 

Aurangzib, A'lamgir Sani, Shdh Jahan and Shah ’Alaiu. The 

following is a detailed statement : — 

I. ActtANGzi'ii, 1060-1118, A. H. = 1659-1707, A. D. 

Typo: ordinary, lettered surfaces, date 1118,51, 

^ mint Daru-l-khildfat Shahjahdnabad ; a gold 

inohiir ... ... ... 1 

*'11. ^ALAMGiii SANf, IJ67-1173, A. «[. = 1754-1759, 

. A. t).. 

Type*: lettered surfaces, but date in middle of top- 
line, below name ; a rupee ... ... 1 

III. SiiAii JaiianIIT, 1173-74, A. H. = 1159, A. D. 

(lleigiiod only a few months.) - • 

I'ype: lettered surfaces, with name on tojvline, 
date lost on all, except one* mint lost in all, 
but one, which has traces of Murshidabad; • 
regnal yciiv a had (ono) on nil ... *... 10 

IV. SiiAU ’Aum 1173-1202, A. 11. = 1769-1788, A. D. 

1, Of French and English niintago, Arkat, like 
Jl. W. Cat , Nos. 123, 148, dates 1173, l» ; 1183,9 ; 

1187,122 ... ... ... Total: 5 

2. Of English iniutago, Murslud&bad, like Br. M. 

Gat., Nos. 14-16, dates 1185,12 and 1186,12, 

^Yitll crescent mark ... ... ... 2 7 

Total ... 19 

Report on 183 ancient copper coins forwarded by Mr, J. Higgins, 
D. S. Police, Cliauda, with his letters, dated 20th November 1888, 20th 
January 1889, 22ud January 1889, and 10th July 1889. 

The coins are stated to have been found in October 1888, in a 
field, in a vilhigo in the Braiuapuri Tahsil, of the Chanda District, in 
the Uentral Provinces. 

They ai^e all of copper, and show on the obverse the figure of an 
elephant standing to the nght, and carrying on his shoulders the fi^^)|re 
of a mahaut ; above him there is a legend, in ancient Ndgari charac- 
ters, giving the name gf the king that issiied tbe coin. The reverse 
boat's tlie well-known symbol of Ujain, i. e., four balls, or circles, joined 
by lines crosswise. They are coins of the AndhrU} or Andhrabhfitya 
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dynasty, ruling on the south and north of the Narbada river. Their 
history and coinage is described by Genei'ol Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
in his Ooim of Ancient Indict p. 102-111. Mr. Thomas has also de- 
scribed their coins in the Indian Antiquary^ Vol. VI, p. 276, and Vol. 
fi!C, p. 61. The exact period of their rule is still unsettled : Sir Alex. 
Cunningham places it from A. D., 78-186. The coins of the present 
find belong to the following members of the dynasty: 1, Siri Sata- 
kaoi Gotamiputra I, 78-99, A. D. 2, Siri Puduniavi Vasithi-putra (also 
called Pujumayi, or Pudumayi), 99-127, A. D. ; 3, Siiiyana Sdtakaoi 
Gotamiputra II, 141-170, A. D. 

The following is a detailed statement of them * 

I. Siri SifTAK\Ni GotamI-putra I. The \cgond is • 

Siri Sdtakani^ or Sdtakanisa ; in the latter case, 
apparently, without Siri ... ... Total : 51 

II. Siri PubumXvi V/siTiif-PUTUA. Legend : (Si)va 

Siri Pulumnvisa. Tho first syllable hi) of Siva is 
uncertain ; and* on some R])ecimcns the name may 
be Pulamdvisa. Tho lette:* \ resembles tho mo- 
dern form of the letter d. ... ... Total : 24 

III. SiRiYANA Satakani Gotam£-putra II. Legoiid : 

♦ ta Siriyana S&takanC Tho first letter is illegi- 
ble ... ... ... Total ... 42 

IV. There arc a few coins with imperfect legends, viz,^ 

{a)^ ya{gada?) Sdta ... ,,, 1 

(t), with Siri Kanu Sdia, and ri Kan a SiUa ... 2 

(c) , with rajho Fa, and juo Va ... ... 2 

(d) , with ratasa, in tlio unusual place, in front of 

the elephant ... ^ ... 1 6 

V. Besides, there are 60 coins, or parts of coins, on 
which the legend is lost, though the elephant and 

the Ujjain symbol is often fairly preserved 60 

Total ; ... 183 

N. B.—^Thoogh the two letters vet and ia^ on tho 
- coins, Nos. II and III, seem fairly distinct, it is 
not improbable that tho word to bo supplied is 
' *There is no trace of any inscription in 

' ^nt oir below the olephaut. 
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Report on 97 old coins forwarded by the Deputy Commissioner of 

-'-■594 • ' ■ 

Hissar, with his No. — , dated the 6A April, 1893. 

S 

Tho coins nro stated to have been found at Badlada village, in 
tho Hissar district. They consist of 3 silven (1 broken), and 94 copper 
coins. There were also 5 broken bits of copper. 

They are coins of tho following so-called Pathitn Sultans of 
Delhi : Jalalu-d-din Piruz Shdh II (689-69.5 A. H. = 1290-1295 A. D.), 
'Alau-d-din Muhammad Shah (695-715, A H. = 1295-1315, A. D.), 
Shihabu-d-din ’Umar Shah (715-716 A. H. = 1315-1316 A. D.), Qutbu- 
d-din Mubai-ak Shah (716-720 A. H. = l5l<)-1320 A. D.), NAsiru-d- 
dio Sjusrd Shah (720 A. H. = 1320 A. D.); all these of the Khalji 
dynasty. Also (Ijiiyasu-d-din Tughlaq Shah (720-725 A. H. = 1320- 
1324 A. D.), and Mnhammnd II, bin Tnghlag (725-752 A. H. = 1324- 
1351 A. D.) ; both of tho Tu ghl aq dynasty. Tho whole find, thus, covers 
a period of 61 years, from 1290-1351 A. D, * 

The following is a detailed statement 

I. JAL/Cr.n-D-DiN Fiinjz SuXu. Typo : like B. M. Cat., • 

No. 146, and Chronicles No. 133 ; copper • 1 

II. ’Ai.Xu-i)-d{n Mi'uammad ShXu, 

1. Silver. Type : like B. M. Cat., No. 164. Mints 

and dates lost ... ... 3 

2. Copper. Type : like B. M. Cat,, No. 195, dates 

701*, 702^ 7033, 711', 712», 713®, 714», 7151 ,,, 2 I 24 

III. ShihIbu-d-dIn ’Umar SiiXh. Copper. Type : like 

Br. Mus. Cat., No. 205, date [7] 15 ... 1 

IV. QrTBu-D-DiN MdbXrak ShXh. 1. Copper, square, 

like Br. Mus., Cat., No. 225, date 719 ... 1 

2. Copper, round, li|fo Br. Mus. Cat., No. 215, date 

716 ... ... ... ... I 

3. Copper, round, like B. M. C., No. 214, date 716* 3 

4. Copper, round, like B. M. C., No. 221, date 717 1 6 

V. NASiRU-B-nis KjjTTSKd ShXh. Copper, likeB. M. 0., 

No. 236, date [7]20 ... ... * ... 1 

VI. dunrXsu-D-DiN Tushlaq ShXh, 

1. Copper, dike B. M. C., No. 249-251, dates 721* • 

72210, 723®, 724*, 725*, 7271, 4 illegible ... sf ‘ 

2. Copper, like B. M. C., No. 257, date on mai^n 
of one, 720; others illegible 
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VII. MtTJgrAMMAD BIN Tu^LAQ, . 

1. Copper, like dat0i|726^^ 787®, 

7281 ... ' ^ i ... ... , ... 15 

2. Copper, like B M. 0., No. 278, date 725 ... JL 

3. Copper, like B. M. C., No. 284, date 736 ... 1 17 

Grand total: ... 97 

Mr. G. A. Grierson road an obituary notice of the death of Mr. 
F. S. Growse : — 

The Council regret to* have to report the death on the 19t#i of last 
May of Mr. Frederick Salmon Growse C. I. E., M. A., at the age of 56, who 
was for thirty years a member of this Society. Mr. Gi^wso was born in 
the year 1836 and was educated at Oriel and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford, 
where he was a scholar of his College, and took the degree of M. A. 
He entered the Bengal* Civil Service in 1860, was elected a member of 
this Society in the year 1861, and commenced contributing to the 
Journal and Proceedings some six years afterwards. His first paper, 
“ On the Transliteration of Indian Alphabets in the Roman Character^* aj)- 
peared in the Journal for the year 1867. For some years ho principally 
devoted himself to assisting in the task then lately undertaken by the 
Society of producing a correct edition of the Prithiraj Riysd of Cliand 
Bardai, his last paper on this subject appearing in the year 1878. In 
the course of his researches, he became involved in a controversy with 
Mr. John Bearaes, as to the principles on which a scientific edition and 
translation of the poem should be prepared. The arguments of both 
scholars will be found duly recorded in tlic Journal^ but are now of little 
more than academical value, as it is has since been ascertained that the 
poem is a modem forgery. . 

In the meantime the exigencies^ of the public service had taken 
Mr. Growse to Mathura, with which district his name is indissolubly 
connected. The Joumval of the iSociety and the Indian Antiquary con- 
tain numerous papers on the holy land of Krishna-worshippers, full of 
most Valuable information about the country and its people, their beliefs 
and religious customs. These papers were subsequently collected in 
one of his more important works, ** Mathura : a District Memoir.^* Mr. 
Grouse was transferred to Bulandshahr in 1878, where he remained 
for B^me six years, being then transferred to Fatehpur where ho 
finished his career of Indian service in the year 1891. On both oi 
these districts he wrote admirable monographs, viz ; — Bulandshahr : 
or Sketches of an Indian Diatrietf Social, Historical, and Architectural,** 
ai^ ^ 4 Sp^lment to the ^Fatehpur Gazettes* ** 
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During his residence at Mathurd Mr. Growse became an earnest 
student of Indian Architecture, and on his transfer to Bulandshahr 
ho was enabled to put the lessons which he had learned into practice. 
Ho fo^nd Bulandshahr a mean little place, and left it in 1884, the most 
ai'cliitoctural modern town of its size in tho North-Western Provinces! 
The improvements effected are recorded in a beautifully illustrated 
work published in 188G, entitled “ Indian Architecture of To-day^ as ex- 
emplijled in New Buildings in the Bulandshahr District.'^ 

In tho year 1876, there appeared in tho Journal of the Society 
from Mr. Growse’s pen, an article entitled, “ The Prologue to the ltd- 
m&yanaef TuMDds: a Specimen Translation'^ This was the first public 
intjpiation of the task to Avhich Mr. Growse had lately applied him- 
self— the translation of tho famous epic of tlio great poet of Oudh. 
It is on this translation that Mr. Growso’s fame will rest in this coun- 
try. It has made his name known wherever tho worship of Bama 
prevails, and his translation, tho first volume of which was issued in 
1880, is eagerly sought fo# and bought by English-knowing natives 
throughout North-Western India. The wbrk has been frequently 
re-i)riuicd, and the elegance of its style and tho general accuracy which 
distinguislios it have been frequently publicly recogniseef by tho best 
critics. To Europoau Biuclonis of the Hindi language the work has 
been invaluable, and it has materially assisted later labourers in their 
researches in tho same field. 

When Mr, Growse retired from Government Service in 1891, his 
friends hoped that his newly-fouifQ leisure would enable him to continue 
those studies by which ho had rendered his name conspicuous, and by 
which he had added lustre to the Society of which he was so long a 
member. In losing him, tho world of Oriental literature has lost a 
fellow-labourer whoso work, in its own peculiar sphere, was conscientious 
and thorough, and at the same time frequently graced by an eminently 
artistic stylo. 

Tho Secretabt read a circular from the Royal Society of New 
South Wales, enumerating prizes to bo given for original researches 
on certain subjects connected with Australia. This can ]|)6 seen in the 
Society’s Office. 

The Secrbtabt stated that the Council proposed to discontinue the 
opening of tlio libi'aiy between 7 to 9 a. m. The Assistant Librarian to 
attend the library from 10-30 A. M. to 5-30 p. m. 

Mr. C. Little moved and Dr. A. W. Alcock seconded, that the 
question be postponed and that it be referred to the Council for reconsi- 
deration. 
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The SscBBTABY read a circular from the Mi<ax)scopical Society of 
Calcntta annotmoing the dates of .their Meetings to be, lOth 

July, l^th August and 11th September 1893. ‘ 

• Mr. L. do ITiceville exhibited two boxes of butterflies collected by 
Mr, W. Doherty in NTew txuinea, also a pair of Pollinia of an Orchid ’ 
removed from the eyes of one of the butterflies and mounted as a micros- 
copic slide, and made some remarks on them : — 

“ I pass round for the inspection of the members present this even- 
ing two boxes of butterflies collected in New Guinea by that intrepid 
traveller and naturalist, dVIr. William Doherty, of Cincinnati, United 
States of America, who has devoted tho last fifteen years of his life to 
collecting natural history objects in tho East, more especially insects, 
and has in the course of his travels visited nearly every island in tho 
Malay Archipelago, from Sumatra on the west to New Guinea on tho 
east. The first box contains specimens from Humboldt’s Bay, on tho 
north of New Guinea at about the 14lRt ® meridian ; tho second box 
specimens from Andai, Nr-W. New Guinea. Comparatively few col- 
loctions have been made on tho north coast of this great island, so tho 
specimens iflay perhaps be of interest to some of the members present, 

1 also pass round a microscopic slide which contains two pollinia 
which I removed, one from the middlo of the convex surface of each 
eye of one of the butterflies Wallace) now exhibited 

from Andai, The butterfly is a male and must, one would think, 
have suffered considerable inconvcnienco fT’om the presence of thoso 
pollinia attached to his eyes. As you will see, they are nearly half 
an inch in length (11 mms.), and consist of an oval disc by which they 
attach themselves firmly to any object which may touch them, tho 
disc being covered with a viscid matter which dries in a very little 
while (Darwin says, in a few minutes) ; a lengthened straight stem 
called a caudicle ; and tho brush-like head which is composed of tho 
pollen-grains proper. Considerable force was required to remove each 
pollinium, and from the fact of their being so firmly attached I very 
mueh doubt if any butterfly could unaided get rid of them. Each 
pollinium projected forwards from the eye in a line with the axis of 
tiio body of the insect, the two pollinia being placed symmetrically. 
I shewed the slide to Dr, David Prain of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
^^bpur, but all he could tell me about it is that* tho pollinia be- 
long^.to some Orchid, but he would not even guess as to the gonus of 
the plant. A ysst mass of most interestiog information on the subject 
geaeYa^y will be fouud io Mr. Charles Darwin’s work, Tho vazious 
by which Ordbids ai^ Fertilised by Insects,” to which book 
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I may rofor any ono especially interested in the subject. The book, how- 
ever, is not in the Libraij* of thb Asiatic Society, and I have to thank 
Dr. King fen* the loan of a copy from Shibpitr. I may add, in conclusion, 
that I Ijiare probably sot out with my own hands 30,000 or 40,000 but- 
terflies, but this Now Guinea Papilio is the onlpr one that I have found* 
with the pollinia of an Orchid attached to it.’'" 

The following papers wore read : — 

1. On some netcly-recordcd Corals from the Indian Seas, — By A. W. 

Alcock, Esq., M.B., C.M.Z.S., Officiating Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum. • * 

The paper wiU be published in the Journal, Part II. 

2. A brief account of Bhdskara, and of the works icritten and the 
discoveries made by him, — By the late Bapi} Deva S'astri. Communicated 

rjuriOLO(sicAL Secretary. # « 

The paper will bo publislidd in the Journal, Part I. 

3. ifaieriah for a Flora of the Malayan Peninmla (Mo. 5 ), — Py 
OisoROE Kino, Esq., M.B., L L.D., P.ll.S., C.I.E,, Superititendent of 
the Jtoijal Botanic (fanlen, Calcutta. 

Tht paper Avill bo published in Journal, Part II. 


jwIBRART. 

The following: additions Lave boon made to the Library since tho 
mooting bold in May last : — 

JrANSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS AND jIoURNALa, 

Presented hy the respective Societies and Editors. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural lILslory Society,— Journal, Vol. VII, No! 4. 

. The Indian Antiquary,— Vol. XXII, Parts 262-04. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, — Proceedings, Nos. 2-5, 189? 

■ . Jouimal, Part I, No. 1, 1893. 

— . . •. Part II, No. 1, 1893. 

■■■' " • • • Part III, No. 1, 1893, 

Indian Enginqoring,— Vol. XIII, Nos. 18-22. 

— • Malia-Bodhi Society,— Journal, Vol. II, No. 1. 

' ' ' • Photographic Society of India,— Journal, Vd. VI, Hb; 5. 
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Chiotkfio, HI. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,— Y ol. 
XV, No. 2. . , ' 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, — Journal, Yol. 
XII. 

•Florence. La Society Africana d’ Italia, — Bullettlno, Tome VIII, 
Faso 6-8. 

• La Society Italians di Anthropologia, Einologia o Psicologia 

Comparata, — Archivio per ‘L’ Autropologia o la Etnologia, Tome 
XXII, Fasc. 3. 

Hague. Koninklijk Institnnt voor do Taal-, Land- cn Volkonkundo van 
NedoKlandsch-Indie,-‘^Bijdragoiitotdo Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch Indio, Doel VIII, Aflevering 2. , 

Havre. Sociote de Oeographie Commerciale du* Havre, — Bulletin, 
Mors — Avril, 1893. 

Leipzig. Der Dcutschen Morgonlandischcn Qesellscbaft, — Abhandlun- 
• gen fur die Kunde dos Morgcnlandcs, Band IX, No. 4. 

' «. Der Koniglich Sachsischon Q-esSllschaft der Wissonschaften 
zu Leipzig, — Buiichte', Phil -Hist Classe, III, 1892. 

London. The Academy, — Nos. 1094-98. 

— — . Tlie Athenaeum, — Nos. 3417-21. 

. Geological Society, — Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLIX, Part. 2. 

— — . Institution of Electrical Engineers, — Journal, Vol. XXII, 

' No. 105. 

. Nature, — Vol. XL7II, Nos. 1206, 1225-29. 

— — . Royal Asiatic Society of Grfeat Britain and Ireland, — Journal, 
Part II, 1893. 

Royal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. LIII, 

No. 6. 

— — . Royal Geographical Society, — Geographical Journal, Vol. I, 
No. 5. 

— — . Zoological Society of London, — Proceedings, Part IV, 1892. 

. Transactions, Vol. XII I, Part 5. 

Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, — Memoirs 
* and Proceedings, Vol. VII, No. 1. 

Moscow. Lai>Soci4t4 Imp4riale des Naturalistes de Moscou, — ^Bulletin, 
No. 4, 1892. 

Mnssoorie. The Indian Forester,— Vol. XIX, No. 5. 

N^ Haven. American Oriental Society, — Journal, Vol. XV, No. 3. 

Oonnecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, — Transactions, 

Vol. Vm, Part 2; IX, 1. 

Paris. Soci^t^ de G^ograpfiiei'—Comptes Bendas des S^ces, Nos. 
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Borne. La Societik Degli Spettrosoopiati Italiaai, — Memorie, Tome 
ZXII, Na 4. 

Santiago. La Society Scientifiqne da Chili,— 'iLCtee, Tome II, No. 3. 

St. Peijprsburgh. Horti Petropolitani, — ^Acta, Tomas XII, Paso. 2. 

— — . Bossian Imperial Q-eographioal Society, — Proceedings, Volf 
XXVIII, No. 6; XXIX, 2. 

Der Russisch-Kaiserliclien Mineralo^isclion Gcsellsoliaft zu 
St. Poterburg, — ^Verhandlungon, Band XXIX. 

Sydney. Linncan Society of New South Wales, — Proceedings, Vol. 
VII, Part 4. 

Taiping.% Perak Government, — Gazette, Yol.‘VT, Nos. 11 and 12. 

Tokyo. Imperial^ University of Japan, — Journal of the College of 
Science, Vol. VI, Part 1. 

Trieste. La Socicta Adriatica di Scienze Naturali in Trieste, — Bol- 
Icttino, Tome XIV. 

Turin. La R. Accademia della Scienze di Torino,-^ Atti, Tome XXVfll, 
Nos. 4-8. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Gcologischen Roiclisanstalt, — ^Verhand 1 ungen, Nrn. 
2-5, 1893. 

Wellington. Polynesian Society, — Journal, Vol. II, No. 1. 

Zurich. Der Naturforschonden Gescllscliaft in Zurich, — Vierieljahr- 
Bchrift, Band XXXVII, Nrn. 3 and 4. 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS, 

Presented by the Authors^ Translators^ ^c. 

Bysack, Gaur Das. Some Neglected Indian Records. 8vo. 

Rify, PiUTifrA Chanpra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
Prose, Part LXXIX, 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

SifsTRi, PAibiT Hrisui Kr4a. The Sanskrit Critical Journal for Feb- 
ruary and March, 1893. 8vo., Calcutta, 1893. 

SvonODA, Dr. W. Die Bewolinor dos Nicobaren-Ai'chipels, nach eigo- 
non Beobachtungen, aelfceren imd ncueren quellen (Separat-Ab- 
druck aus “ Internationales Archiv fur Ethnogi’aphio,” Bd. V und 
VI). 4to. Leyden, 1893. 

^ISCBt-LANBOUS j^RESENTATIONS. 

isolation oa tba Berenoe Adminisfcratioa of the Central Provinces tox 
the year 1891-92. Pep. Nagpqr, 1893. ^ 

Triennial Boport on the working of ^e QoTemment Charitable Dis- 
pensaries in the Central' Proennees for tho year 1892. Fop. Nag- 
pur, 1893. 

OpSF COHMISSIORER, CeMTIUIL PsOYIHOESi 
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Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de fou Ahmed Vefyk Pacha. 4to. Con- 
stantinople, 1893. 

CURATfiUR D£ LA SUCCESSION DE FEU AhHED Ve^FTK PaGHA. 
Shelton, E. M. The Cultivation of Wheat in Queensland (Bulletin, 

* Department of Agriculture, Bnsbane, No. 22). 8vo. Brisbane, 
1893. 

Department op Aghiculture, Brisbane. 
Report of the Secietary of Agiuculture of the United States for 1891. 
8vo. Washington, 1892. 

Department of Agriculture, United States. 
Annual Report on the Eunatic Asylums of Bengal for the.j"oar 1892, 
Pep. Calcutta, 1898. . « 

Returns of the Rail and River-borne Trade of Bengaf during the cjuartor 
ending the 31st December 1892. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Government op Bengal. , 

The Indian Antiquary for March and April 1893. 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

Government of InW, Home Department. 
Catalogue of Notices to Mariners, issued during the year 1892. 8vo. 

• 1893. 

Government op India, Marine Department. 
Census of India, 1891. General Tables for British Provinces and 
Feudatory States, Vol. I. Ftp. London, 1892. 

^ Government op India, Rev. and Agrt. Department. 
Results of Observations of the fixed Stars made with the Meridian 
Circle at the Government Observatory, Madias, in the years 1877, 
1878, and 1879, Vol. VI. 4to. Madras, 1893. 

Government Observatory, Madras. 

The Indian Journal of Education for May 1893. 8vo. Madras, 1893. 

V. Kalyanaram Iyer, Es^^ 

Serrurier, L. Prof. SchlegeVs Zoog^jnaamdo Kritiek van hot Japansch- 
Nedorlandsch en J apanseh-Engelsch Woordenboek, Deel TIT. Svo. 
Leyden, 1893. 

Koninklijk Instituut voor dk Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde 

van Nederlandsch-Tndie, Hague. 

Leskien,^ August. Untersuchungen fiber Quantitat und Betonung in den 
^ Slavisohen Spracben (Des XITI. Bandcs der Abhandlungen dor 
« Philologisch-Historischn Classe der Kopigl. Sachsischen Gescl- 
* •^Isohaffc der Wissenschaften; Nr, VI). 4to. Leipzig, 1893. 

Voigt, Moritz. Ueber die Le^s luliae ludiciorum Privatorum und 
Publtoomm j(Des XIII. Bandes dei^ lAbHandlungen der Philolo- 
gisefa^Hifitorischen Classe der'.Konigl. Sachsischen Gesollschaft 
der IV'jssenschaften, Nr. V). 4to. Leijizig, 1893. 

Der Koniol. SIchs^chen ChsssLLSCHiiti^ der Wissenschaften, 

Leipzig. 
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MoiitJily Weather Beviow for December J89‘2. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allaliabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, for December 1892. 

Meteorolooical Reporter to titf Government op India. 

GondAj^M Be' la de. La Regularisation des Porie.'^ do Fer et (le.s autrea 
Catai-actos du bofl Danube Congi'eHfntcrnationiil Je Naviga- 

tion lutcriourc, Pai'is, 1892). 8vo. Paris, 1892. 

La Socie'je' I'I' Ge'oguaphie Uonoeoise a Buil\pest. 

General Report on the Opci*ationa of the Survey of India Department 
(luring 1891-92. Pop. Calentia, 1893. 

SoRVEY^i? General of India, 

Report of ibe Prissidenl of Yale tlnivcrRity for the yeai ending DeeciO- 
‘•ber 31st, 1892.. 8vo. New Haven, 1893. 

YaLI UMVLRSin 

j^E^JODICALS ^URCHASEX), • 

Allahabad. North Indian I^btes and Queries^ — Vol. Ill, No. 2. 

Cnleutia. Indian Medical Ga/.ctte, — Vol. XXVllI, No. 5. 

Genova. Archives dos Sciences Phy.siqu(\s et Naturcyes, — Tome 
XXIX, No. t. 

licipzig. Annalen der Ph}sik mul Chernie, — Band XLVIII, Jleft4; 
XLIX, 1. 

. — — — . Beibliitler, Band XVII, Stuck 4. 

Ijondon. The Chemical Now.s,— Vol. LXVfl, No.s. 1743-47. 

: — . Numismatic Circular, — No, G, 1893. 

Paris. Revue Seieiitifiquc, — Tome LI, Nos. lG-20. 



PFtOCEEDINGS 


OP TJtK 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


jfULY, 1893. 


The Monthly General Meotinc^ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 5tli Jnly, 1893, at 9-15. p.m. 

L, DE Nice'villb, Esq.j^ F.E.S., in the ctair, 

• The following members were present 

Dr. A? W. Alcock, G. A. Gneison, Esq., A Hogg, Esq , T H 
Holland, Esq., Dr. W. King, C. Little, Esq , Kumar Rameswar Maliali, 
G. R. Marriot, Esq., R. D. Oldham, Esq., Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, C. R. 
Wilson, ISsq. , 

" Visitors ; — Dr. R. Anderson, W. J. Simmons, Esq 

The minutes of the last meeting wore road and confirmed. 

Forty -two presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Librai’y List appended. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers : — 

B&bu Radhikaraman Chatterji. 

0. D. Mangos, Esq. 

Pandit* Beni Madho Tribcdi. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for election at iho next 
mefeting^-^ v • 

Edward O’Brien, Bsq <9 * Deputy «iiCommiBBioner of Kang^a, 

proposed by M. L. Dames, Esq^^^hdod by A. W. Alcock. 

Surest Ohandra Samajpati^ pditor, ^Sdhitya” proposed by 
B&W Bajanikdnia Oupta, *e8o(md^^^ Pandit Hara Piasad Sasiri. 
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The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society 

Babn Hari Charan Basil. 

The Chairman reported that Dr. A. I\ B. Hoernle had accepted 
the office of Yice-Prosident, and Mr. C. LiMe a seat on the Council 
of the Society. 

The Chairman also reported that tho Budget drawn up by the Phi- 
lological Committee, shewing the expenses on tho “Bibliotheca Indica,” 
together with a list shewing tho order in which tho manuscripts should 
bo editei^had been accepted by the Council, with a request that a 

sin^lar Budget bg drawn up in December every year. 

• 

PTlOCEKDINGS OF A MEETING OP THE PnfLOLOGICAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

Held on Thursday, June 8lh, ISdU. • 

• Present : 

G. A. Grierson, Esq., Hon. Phil. Socy. Baba Pratdpa Chandra Ghosha. 
Pai.i^il' Hai'a Prasad Sastri, ditto. Babu Gaur I)as Bysak. • 

REPORT ; • 

Wo recommend that, for the present year, 1893, the following Budget 
for the “ Bibliotheca Iiidica be adopted, and that none of the items of 
expenditure be in any way exceeded. Wo further recommend that for 
future years a similar Budget bo jmepared at the commencement of the 
year by this Committeo. • 

Bddgkt for the remaining months of 1893. 

lUCKiPTS. us. A. F. DiSBUKBEMENTS. RS. A. P. 

inilniico in hand G18 0 0 Editing clmrgoB duo ... 760 0 0 

Ciuvcrnnient grant from May Frintiiig chorges dno ••• 716 0 0 

to Ducoiuhor ... ... 6,000 0 0 Tattva ChinttoaitjLi ... ,,, 300 0 0 

TuVsi S&t’sai 300 0 0 

Briliad-dbarma Pur&^a .„ 300 0 0 

0 0 Syayambhiipard^a 860 0 0 

Pag 8 am Thi B’in 450 0 . 0 

Mfirkandoya Pnr&oa 600 0 0 

Ain-i-Akbari 1,200 ^ 0 

Nyaya-vartika 300 0 0 

Aun-bbasbya • ... 800 0 0 

CommentarieB on ten Arabic 

No acoonnt has been taken of the sale- Poems 300 0 0 

proceeds of books, ns they cover the Kalpalata 45 O 

esCublisbiueut, postage, and otbor charges. For payment of old debts for . / * \ 

incomplete works 8^6 ^0 

^ , Bs. 6,646 0 0 

Buance 78 0 0 


Bb. 6,618 0 O 
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1893.} CirculuLr from the Smithsonian Institution, 

The follo'wing books have been stopped (or want of funds or other 
reasons ; 'We recommend that these should be undertaken on the first 
opportunity 

1. Chaturvarga Ghintamani. 

2. Sher Pljyin. 

3. Taittiriya Sarphita. 

4. S'aipklulyana S^raufca Sutra. 

5. Ma4sir-ul-Umara. 

6. Nydya Kusumanjali. 

7. * S^ri Bhdshya. 

8. Togini Tantra. 

9. Edtantra. 

10. Atharvapa Upanishads. 

11. Apastamba S^rauta Sutra. 

12. Lalita Yistara (English Translation). 

• 13. Sujfruta. 

With regard to future, publications, we recommend that a list be 
drawn up, showing, in order of urgency, works which the Society desires 
to publish i» the “ Bibliotheca Indica.’’ As new works are proposed to bo 
published, they can be inserted in their proper place in the list 
We append the following list, which we have drawn up in order of 
urgency, of books which it has been proposed to publish, and recommend 
that it may be adopted and adhered to. We cannot hope to publish 
works in the order given in every cage, as we cannot find at tbo samo 
time a competent editor and a sufiiciency of manuscripts. When, there- 
fore, it is found impossible to publish an earlier number, the next in the 
list should be taken up, and so on, till a suitable work is found. 

1. Aitareya Brahmana. 11. T&j-ul-Maasir» 

2. Hiranya Keii Sdtra (Sfrauta). 12. Nakd u’l Parazdak Jarir, 

3. Baudh&yana Sdtra (S^rauta). ' 13. Karana Grantha. 

4. Akbam&mah (Translation). 14. Bhattotpala’s Commentary on 

5. Yip&ka Sdtra. the Bpihat Saiphita. 

B.'ffatddhamma Kathd Sutta. 15. Tajnavalkya Gita. 

7. Saddharma Puudarika. 16. Eatha-kosha. 

8. ]^untakhab-ul-Taw&rfkb. 17. Kala-viveka. 

9. ^ Tawfirikb i Yamini. 18. Charaka. 

4(l:^w4rikhiWa«Baf. 

The Secretary read a circular from the “ Smithsonian Institution,” 
Washington, enumerating prizes to. be givelf in connection with the 
Hodgkins’ Fund.” This can be seen in the Society’s office. 
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Mr. Xrttle gave notice of the fbllowing propeealy 'which he in* 
tends to bring forward at the next meeting of the Society : 

That the meeting hour be changed from 9-15 p.lc. to 9-30 

Tlih following papers were road : — 

1. Noie on /fame methods of 'preparing hoimiical specimens^ eommuni- 
eating Memoranda by Messrs. C. Maries^ P.L.S., and R. Pantling. — 
Ihj D. Prain, Esq., M.B. 

2. On some Actiniaria from the Indian Seas. — By A. Alcock, Esq., 
M.B,, C.M.Z.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

These papers will bo published in the Joiirpal, Part IL 


JLibi^ai^y. 

The followingf additions have been made to the Library since fho 
mooting hold in Jane last * 

Jl^ANSACTIONS, J^F^CEEDINGS AND ^OUI\IJALS, * 

presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University, — Circulars, Vol. XII, Xo. 105. 
Berlin. Der Koniglich Pronssischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zn 
Berlin, — Sitzimgsbcrichto, XLI-LV. 

Bordeaux. L’ Academic nationale dcs Sciences, bolles-lottres ot Arts do 
Bordeaux, — Actes, Tome LIT, Nos. 1-4 ; LIII, 1 et 2. 

Brussels. La Society Entomologique do Belgique, — Annales, Tome 
XXXIV ct XXXV. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, — Bccords, Vol. XXVI, Part 2. 

Indian Enginoei-ing, — Vol. XIII, Nos, 23-25 ; XIV, 1. 

■' ■ Maha-Bodhi Society,— Journal, Vol. II, No. 2. 

- Photographic Society of India, — Journal, Vol. VI, No. 6. 

Chicago, 111. The Ameiican Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,— Vol 
XV, No. 3. 

Frankfort a/o. Des Natnrwissonschaftlichen Vereins dea Beg.-Bez 
Frankfurt, — Helios, Jahrg X, Nr. 9. 

• • Societatnm Littene, Jahrg VI, Nm 11 nnd 12. 

Ithaca. Cornell University— Library Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 3. . . 

Leipzig. Der Dentschen Morgenlandisohen Gesellohaft,— Zeitschrifk 
Band XLVII, Heft 1. ’ 

Der Koniglich Saohsisclien Gesellsohaft der Wissonsohaften 

ztt Leipzig,— M8th.-Phy classe, Ywhandlungen, 1, 1898. 
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liondoti. The Aoe^MUTt — ^Nbs. 1099-1102. 

The Athentenm, — Nos. 3422-3425. 

«. Anthropological Institute of G-reat Britain and Ireland, — 
Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 3. , 

* ■■ ■ ■'-. Institution of Electrical Engineers, — Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 
106. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Proceedings, No. 3, 

1892. 

' ' • Nature,— —Vol, XliVIlI, Nos. 1230—1233; and Index to Vol. 

XLVII. 

. Royal Afltronortical Society,— Monthly Notices, ^1. LIII, 

No. 7. ^ ^ 

. Royal Geographical Society,— Geographical Journal, Y"!* 

No. 6. 

. Royal Institution of Great Britain, — Proceedings, Vol. XII 1, 

• Part 3. • 

. Royal Microscopical Society,— Jortrnal, Part I, 1893. 

Zoological Society of London, — Procoediugs, Part I, 1893. 

— • . , Transactions, Vol. XIII, Part 6. 

Lyon. La Soci^td d’ Anthropologic do Lyon, — Bulletin, Tome XI. 

Mexico. La Sooiedad Cielifica “ Antonio Alzate,” — Memorias y Revista, 
Tome VI, Nos. 7 ot 8. • 

Munich. Der K. b. Akademio dor Wissenchaften zu Miinchon,— Sit- 
zungsberichte, Math-Phys cl. Heft HI, 1891 ; I-II, 1892. 

" • • Philos. T*hilol u hist cl. Hof t III- V, 1891 ; 

I-II, 1892. 

Abhandlungon, Hist classo. Band XX Abth. 1. 

Math-Phys cl. Band XVII, Abth. 3. 

Philos. Philol cl. Band XIX, Abth. 3, 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester, — Vol. XIX, No. 6. 

Nantes. La Society des Sciences Naturolles de L’ Quest do la France — 
Bulletin, Tome II, Nos. 3 ot 4. 

Naples. La Sooieth Africana d’ Italia,— Bollettino, Anno XII, Fasc. 3-4. 

Paris. La Soci6td d’ Anthropologie de Paris, — Bulletins, Tome III 
Faso. 3. • ’ 

■ Jonrnal Asiatique, — Tome XX, Noe. 2 et 3. 

— Mas4e Guimet,— Annales, Tome XXII et XXIII. 

- . Reyne de T Hiatoire des Religions, Tome XXV No 

8} XXVI, 1-3. 

. Dn Museum d’ Histoire Naturelle,— Nonvelles Archives. 3« Serie 
Tome III et IV. 

— — . Soci^4 de G^graphie,— Comptes Bmidns des Stances, Nos. 10 
et 11, 1893. • 
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Paris. La Soci4ie Zoologiqae de Fi^nee, — ^Balletui,#nue XV 11, Ko. 8. 

I » . M4moires, Tome V, No. 5. 

Pisa. La Societii Toscana di Scienze NatnrSli, — 5 Febbraio — 5 
Marzo, 1893. 

Borne. La Societii Dqgli Spettroscopisti Italiani, — ^Memorie, Tome XXII/ 
No. 6. 

St. Potersburgh, L’ Aciid^mio Imperialo dcs Sciences de St. Patera- 
boiirg, — Memoires, VII® scrie, Tome XXXVIII, No. 14 ; XL, 1. 

Taiping. Perak Government, — Gazette, Vol. VI, Noe. 13-15. 

Vienna. Der Kaisorlicben Akademie der Wissenscbafton, — ^Almanacb, 
1892. 

. Arohiv fur osterroicbiscbe Geschichte, Band LXXVIII, 

•HeftL 

. . Denkschriften, Phil-Hist cl. Band XLI. 

— — . , Oesterroicliischo Geachichts-Qacllon, Band XLVI, Abth 

2;XLVII, 1. 

. Sitzungsbomchte, Matli-Naturw cl. Abth. I, Band 0, 

Heft 8-10 ; Cl, 1-6 ; II a, 0, 8-10 ; Cl, 1--5 ; II b, C, 8-10 ; Cl, 1-5, 
III, C, 8-10; 01, 1-6. 

. . . Phil-hist., cl. Band CXXVL • 

■ — Dor Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, — Mittheilungen, 

Band XXIII, Heft 1. 


^OOKS AND J^AMPHLETS, 

presented hy the Authors, Translators, 

Greeven, Bi. The Heroes Five (Panchon Pir), an attempt to collect 
some of the songs of the “Pachpirya” Ballad-mongers in tho 
Benares Division. 8vo. Allahabad, 1893. 

Mai7, Edward Horace. A Dictionary of the Central Nicobarese Lan- 
guage (English-Nicobarese and Nicobarese-English). 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1889. 

Bat, Pratapa Chandra. The Mahabharata, translated into English 

Prose. Part LXXX. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

' . 

Sastri, Pandit Hrishi Kesha. The Sanskrit Critical Journal for May 
1893. 8to. Calcutta, 1893. 

jVllSCELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 

Hertz, Wilhelm. Ged&ohtmsrede anf Konrad Hofmann. 4to. 

Munich, 1892. ■ 

Beber, F. t. Kurfurst. Maximilian 1. von Bayern als Gemaldesam* 
mler. 4to. Munich, 1892. 
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SEBLioBBy Huao. ^tJeber allgomeine Probleme der Moobanik des Him- 
mels. 4to. Muniobi 1892. , ^ * 

WBdKtBiN, Heber die Stoffe and die Wirkang der griechisolien 
Tragodie. 4to. Mnnich, 1891. • 

• Dee K. B. Akademib dee Wissenschaften zu Munchen. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of GhicagOi 
for the year ending December 31st, 1892. 8vo. 

Board of Trade, Chicago. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the Central ProvinceSi for the 
year 1892, Pep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Report on the Jails of thd Central Provinces for the year 1^92. Fcp. 

Nagpur, 1893. , ^ 

Report on the Judicial Administration (Civil) of the* Central Provinces, 
for the year 1892. Pep. Nagpur, 1893. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Bailey, P. M. A companion for the Queensland Student of Plant life. 
8vo. Brisbane, 1^93. • 

* Department op Agriculture, Brisbane, 
Catalogue do la Biblioth6que do feu Ahmed Vefyk Pacha. 4to. 
Constalitinople, 1893. 

Director op Public Instruction, Bengal. 
Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1892. Pep. 
Calcutta, 1693. 

Census of India, 1891. Vols, III and IV. Tho Lower Provinces of 
Bengal and their Feudatories. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Reports of tho Alipore and Hazaribagh Reformatory Schools, for the 
year 1892. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Legal Affairs of the Bengal Government, for the year 
1892-93. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Government op Bengal. 
The Indian Antiquary for May and June, 1893. 4to. Bombay, 1893. 
North Indian Notes and Queries for April and May 1893. 4to. Alla- 
habad, 1893. 

• Government of India, Home Department. 

Guides to Commercial Collections of 1892. No. 1 (Imperial Institute 
Series). 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Hoernle, Dr. A. F. R. The Bower Manuscript : Facsimile leaves, Nagari 
. . transcript, Romanised transliteration and English translation with 
notes. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Taw Sbin-Ko. A Preliminary Study of the Po-u-daung Inscription of 
Sinbynyin, 1774 A.D. (Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary). 4to. 
Bombay, 1893. 

Qoybiuixbnx op Inhia, £U:v. and Agbi. Department. 
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Hourly Meteorological Observations made at the Madras Observatory, 
from January 1856 to February 1861. 4to. MadraSi 1893. 

OovSi^lTBlIT MADBilS. 

Gazetteer of the Gurdaspur District, 1891-92. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 
Gazetteer of the Hissar District. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 

Goveunmknt of the Punjab. 

The Indian Journal of Education for Juno, 1893. 8vo. Madras, 1893. 

V. Kaltanaram Iter, Esq. 

Sterzicl, J. T. Dio Flora dcs Rothliegenden ira Plauenschen Grundo bei 
Dresden. (XIX Band dor Abhandlungon der Mathematisch physis- 
chen^lasso der Koriigl Sachsischen Gesells6liaffc dcr Wissonschaften). 
^4to. Leipzig, J893. 

Der Koniol Saoiksischen Gesellschakt der Wjssenschaft, Leipzig. 
Meteorological Observatioiis of Calcutta, Allahabad, Ijucknow, Lahore, 
Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, corrected and reduced, 1892. Pep. 
Calcutta, 1893. • 

Monthly Weather Review fo;' January 1893. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 
Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay and Madras, for January 1803. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1893. * 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India, 
Results of the Magnctical and Metoorcdogical Observations made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the year 1890. 4to. Loudon, 
1892. 

*' Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Matevialien zu Geologic Russlands. 8vo. St, Petersburgh, 1893. 

Der Russiscu. Kaiserlicuen Mineralogischen Gesellsohaft 

zu St. Petersburg. 

Fisher A. K. The Hawks and Owls of the United States in their 
relation to Agriculture (Bulletin, U, S. Department of Agriculture, 
No. 5). 3vo. Washington, 1 893. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
Etudo sur la Couchc do Neige dans le Bassin dor Dni5pre en Octobre 
1892. 8vo. Kiew, 1892. 

Observations faites ii V Observatoire M^t4orologique deJ’ Univorsite 
do Kiew, Soptombre ot Octobre, 1892. 8vo. Kiew, 1892. 

L’ Ukiversite' de Kiew. 

Bibliographies of the present officers of Yale University, 1893. 8yo. 
New Haven, 1893. 

Davidson, Charles. Studies in the English Mystery Plays. 8vo. New 
Haven, 1892. 


Tale University. 
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Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Qaories, — ^VoL III, No. 3 ; and 
Index to Vol. II, 

JBerlin. Deutsche Litteraturzoitung, — Jahr. XIV, Nrn. 3-11. * 

— — , Orientalische Bibliograpliie, — Band VI, Heft 4. 

— — . Zeitschrift fiir Btbnologie, — Heft V, 1892. 

Calcntta. The Calcutta Review, — Vol. XCVII, No. 193. 

. Indian Medical Gazette,— Vol. XXVIll, No. 6. 

Cassel. Botanisches Ceiitrabblat, — Band LlIT, Nrn. 2-11. 

Geneva. Archives dcs Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, — Tome XXIX, 
No. 5. 

Gottingen. Koiiigl Geaellhchaft der Wissenscbaifeii, — Goftingfsche 
gelehrte Anzeigen, Nr. 26, 1892; 2-5, 1893. 

. . Nachrichten, Nr. 16, 1892 ; 1-3, 1893. 

Leipzig. Annalen dv^ Physik und Chomio, — Band XLIX, Heft 2. 

— . — — . Beiblatter, Band XVIh Stuck 5. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv fur Ethnoqia]>hio, -Band V, Heft 5 
• und 6; und Supplement zu Band IV. 

London. 'Hie Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. XI (6**^ 
series), Nos. 62 and 63. ^ 

— — . The Chemical News, Yol. LXVII, Nos. 1748-51. 

— — . The Entomologists, — Vol. XXVI, Nos. 357 and 358. 

, The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — Vol. IV scries), 

Nos. 38 and 39. • 

The Journal of Botany, — Vol. XXXI, Nos. 362 and 363. 

■ ■■■*. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine 

and Journal of Science, — Vol. XXX V (5^^ series), Nos. 213 and 
214. 

— . The Messenger of Mathematics, — Vol, XXII (New Series), 

No. 9. 

.#The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic 

Society,— Part IV, 1892. 

I' Numisttatic Circular, — ^No. 7, 1893. 

,1 I ,— .-. Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, — ^Vol. XXXIV, 
Part 3. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science, — Y 0 I.XLV (3"^ series), 
. Noe. ^6 and 267, 

Paris. L* Aoad4mie dee Sciences, — Comptes Bendns des Stances, Tome 
, Noe. 8-10. 

«■——■. Annales de Ohimie et de Physique,— F4vrier et Mars, 1893. 

BeVue Oritique d’ Histoire et ’de latt^rature, — Tome XXXV 

(Nottvrile edrie), Noe. 8-10. • 
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Pans. Revuo Scientifique, — Tome XI, Nos. 21-24. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchologj, — ^Vol. XIV, No. S; VIJI * 
series), Part 3. 

Vionncu Vienna Oriental Journal, — ^Vol. VI, Nos. 3 and 4; VII, 1. 

r 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Anandas Varna Sanakrita Series, No. 16, Part IT. Brihadaraiiy- 
opanishad-vartika. By Shnmat Suits’ Vat&charya. 8vo. Poona, 
1893. 

Cdnninobam, Major-Gijneral Sir a. MahAbodJii, or the Great Buddhist 
Tem^o under the Bod hi Tree at Buddha- Gaya. 4bo. Loudon, 
•1892. 

' •* 
MACDONiciiL, Arihur A. A SaiiskriUEnglish Dictionary. 4 to. London, 

1893. 

The Zoological Record for 1890. 8v^o. London, I §92. ^ 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF iiiii: 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OT BENGAL 

^UGUST, 1893. 


Tlio Monthly General Meeting of the AHiatic Society of Bengal 
was*liGld on Wednesday, the 2iid August, 1893, at 9-15 r.M. 

Dr. a. F. R. Hoernle, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The foll#wing members were present . — 

* Babu Nobin Gliaiid Rural, G. A. Grierson, Esq., T. 11 Holland, 
Esq., The Rev. H. B. Hyde, J. Maud, Esq, T. 11. Munro, Ij. 

doNiceville, Esq., Pandit Uara Pi*asad Sastri, Dr. J. 11, Tull Walsh, 
0. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitor : — A. W, B, Power, Esq. • 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sixty -four presentations were announced, details of which arc given 
in the Library List appended. 

The following gentlemen, duly froposod and socondod at the last 
meeting o£ the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers: — 

. Edward O’Brien, Esq., C.S. 

{tabu Suresh Chandra Samajpati. 

The following gentlemen ai'O candidates for election at the next 
meeting : — • 

Babn Purmeshwar Narain Mabatfaa, Zemindar, Mozufferpore, pro- 
posed by P. Kennedy, Esq., seconded by C. R. Wilson, Esq. * 

SmqSoon-Oaptain B. Anderson, I. M. S., proposed by Dr. A. W. 
Aloocki seconded by Dr^ J, H. Tull Walsh» 


of Xnirdh Btihtuhir Aid nl Lalif Khan, [Aro. 

1’he following gcutlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw' from 
the* Society : — 

P. J. Carter, PjMq. 

Colonel T. JT. Ifaldich, R.E. 

Liciitonaut-Colonel T. M. Jenkins, M.S.C. 

1'he Secretary reported the death of Nawub BahMnr Ahdiil Tjatif 
Khiiu, an ordinary rnonibcr of the Society. 

Dr. Hoernlo read an obitnarj" notice of the death of Nawab Bahadur 
Abdul hat if JCifiii. 

“ Th(3 life of the illiistrions Muliamniadan lendci’ who has recently 
j>aMS(*(l a\vay, and who also was a ineniber of this Society, deserves a 
jiolfct' in these! Proceedings. 

“Sprang fi’oni a respectable family in East Bengal, Nawab Bahalur 
Alulnl Latif i('ceived his educatiem in the Calcutta Madi'nsa in which he 
ev(‘nliially becanje Anglo-Arabic Professor. In March 1849, wlule l^pkU 
ing this Mj)pointineiit, be wivi ni>poiiitcd a Deputy Magistrate in the 24- 
Pergaiinahs on a salary of RaS. 200 per mensem. Pour years later he w'as 
promoted to a higher grade and placed in charge of the Sub-divisioy of 
Kahiroa in the same district. The following year ho w^as tfansferred to 
tl»e Sub-division of Jahanabad. Hero ho remained for about five years, 
and his admitiislratioii was so suecesstul that he Avas officially thanked 
by the Magistrate, while the leading Zamindars of the phice presented 
him Avith a farewell addrcjss, exj)ressing th(*ir satisfaction at his adminis- 
tration of the Sub-division and x*ogret at his transfer from it. From Ja- 
liaiiabad, ho Avas tiansforrcd to Alipore in the 24-Perganiialis, and in 1867, 
the iicwly-cveaied Suburban Police Court of that place was placed under 
his charge. After ten years of such incumbency, ho Avas appointed to 
officiate as Presidency Magistrate in Calcutta. In October 1877, ho was 
appointed to t ho Sul)ui*han Police Court at Sealclah and continued in this 
chai’ge till the Hist December 1884, on Avhich date he retired from tlio 
service of Government to enjoy the pension Avhich he had so Avell earned. 

“In 18GH Abdul Lalif was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University. In 1877 he was created a Kliau Bahadur, three years later 
a Nawab, and on the 1st January 1883 was decorated witl\ the insignia 
of the Coinpaiui>nsliip of the Order of the Indian Empire. There has not 
hvM’ii n single national or patriotic movement during the last thirty 
years in wliicli Nawtib Abdul Ijatif had not taken a prominent part. 
But it is as the pioneer of English education amongst the Muhammadans 
of lliose Provinces that the late Nawab Bahadur will bo best I'emembemd 
by posterity. At a time Avhon the Muhammadan gentry of Bengal had 
obstinately set thoii* faces against English education, and Muhammadan 
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, bigotry WAB suprduiA^ it was Abdul Latif who aloue had tho coura.$;o 
And tho foi«e$ight to coma forwai*d and hold aloft— often in tho face of 
bitter opposition— tho standard of English education, and ho was thus 
the pioneer of a movement which has already brought ranch benefit to 
^38 hitherto benighted community, and promises to do still more good 
for them. 

'*' “ As a man, the late Nawah Bahadu r possessed many social and otlu^r 

qualities which made him tho respected coutro of a largo number of 
friends.” 

The Philological Sj^cuetaut (Numismatic) read reports on tho 
following finds of Troasui'o Trove Coins : — 

(T) Report on an old silver coin forwarded by* tho Deputy ^^oni- 
missioner of Gujranwala, with his No, 327, dated the 5th June 1893. 

The Deputy Commissioner i*eports tlmfc 449 (foins were found, of 
which only tho ona speciinou forwarded for exanunation has been 
recovered from the finder. All the i*einavid(*r have been disposed of 
by the finder for Rs. 440, for which a lino of Rs. 500 was inllictod on 
hijn. The time and place of finding are not specified in the Deputy 
Commissiofter’s report. 

The single coin, forwarded, is a rupee of the Moghul Emperor, 
Ahmad Shah Bahadur, of tho mjnt Ddru^s- Salta nat Ldhor (raiitilaied.) 
The date is lost, tho regnal ycai’ is 3. An indiiterent Kpecimon. 

(II) Report on 115 old silver* coins, forwarded by tho Collec- 
tor of Champaran, with his No. 2330, dated tlic ^ May 1893. 

Tho Collector in his lotior to tho Cominissioncr of tho Patna 
Division, No. 1370, dated tho 26th April 1893, states ihat on the 
I2th March 1893, two boys of Tolah Dih, Soogaon Pergana, wbilc 
digging! found Kattia, containing sonic 500 or 600 Rupees. Of 
these only 115 were eventually recovered by the Collector and transmit- 
ted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for examination. 

. The descriptive list of tho coins in the Collectol•^s letter tho 
Commissioner is altogether incorrect. The following is a correct list 
of them. There are, coins of Akbar, 23 ; of Jahangir, 61 ; of Shah Jahau, 
31. Total : 115. 

The following is a detailed description of them : — 

(1) Akbar, 963-1014 A. H. = 1556-1605 A. D. 

(a) Type : ronnd, jaljaldlj months of llahi years ; 
mints : Abmadabad^ Ldhor®, Kabul*, 
Jah&ngirnagari (?); datc^s 40 S 41 42*, 

43*, 44*; 46*, 47*, 49*, others mutilated, 
total ... ... • ... ... 19 
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(b) Type : square, jaljaUh mOXitb Afrt4ato 32 1 

(c) Type: square, Kalimah; mint?; 

and date alif (=s 1000), mint Wrdu ^afar 

••• ••• 2 

(d) Type: ronnd, Kalimali, areas ns in Brit, ♦ 

Mils. Cat., No. 108 ... ... 1 23 

(2) Jahanoiu, ]()14-1037 A. H. = 1605-1627 A. D, * 

(a) Type: round, lettered surfaces, months of 

Ilfihi years ; like Brit. Mas. Cat. Nos, 444, 

467. Monilis: Farwardin^ Ardibihist*, 

Kh unhid 2, Tir®, Amardad*, Shari war*, 

Mihr^ Aban**, Azar^ Zai^ Bahman*, 

• Isfandarmiz^. Mints: Tattah *, Jah&ngir- 

nagar®, Akbamagar®, Rolitas^, Patnali*^* 47 
(It) Typo : ronnd, ornamental areas, like Brit, 

A! ns. Cat., Nos. 447, 455; months of llahi • 
years: Kliimhid Azar*, Bahman*, Isfan- 
darmiz®; all Mint Luhor ,,, ,,, S> 

(c) Type: ronnd, lettered surfaces ... ... 8 *60 

(3) SiiAii JahaV J037-1068 A. IT. = 1627-1658 A.^}. 

(a) Typo : I'ound, square areas, linear. In one 

specimen the nren^is double-lined ... 25 

(b) Typo: round, lettered surfaces... ,,, 7 32 

Grand total ... 115 

(111) Report on 14 old silver coins forwarded by the Offg. Collec- 
tor of Jessoro, with Ills No. dated the I9th Juno 1893. 

mu 

lu his report to the Coinraissionor of the Presidency Division, 

};ro. , dated tho I9th Juno 1893, the Collector states, that the coins 

(518 

wore found in Narail on tho 7th April 1893, hy n person trhile cutting 
tho plinth of a dilapidated building. It ajtpears that 60 (X)ins were 
found, of which, however, only 14 have been recovered from the finder. 

Tho identification of these 14 coins, gfiven by the 'Collector in 
his letter to the Commissioner on tho authority, I presume, of some 
Coart Mohnrir, is entirely wrong. They are said to be coins of a 
Sultan Abu Mazafer (King of Bagdad in Asiatio Turkey) ” and tec 
be dated in “ 681 Hijra.” In reality, they are the coins of some of the 
so-called “ Independent Snll4n8 of Bengal ; ” vis., Sikandar Sb&b, bin 
Ilyts (1358-89), Qhiy&an-d-din 'Agam Sbih (1869-1396), Sufu-d-din 
J^amsah SMff (1396-1406), Shibibn-d-din Biya^ Sb4h (14(^1414}, 
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voA JfftUlu-d-din Shih (1414-1431 A. D.) Aocordinii^ly 

caver a {lirl^ of abcmt 42 years. (From 1389 to 1431 A. D.) 

Tbe follomiig' is a detailed description 

(1) SiKANDAK Shah niN Ilt^s • 

(a) One coin, like Brit, Mus. Cat., No. 37, 

mint FiruzAbacl, date lost ... 1 

(b) One coin, like Brit. Mns. Cat., No. 32, 

mint and date illegible, much cut by 
shroff-moi'ks ... ... ... 1 

(c) One coii^ like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 46, 

mint and date lost ... ... 3 

(2) GiTiVifgu-D-nfN ’ Azam Sha^h : 

(o) Two coins, like Brit. Mur. Cat., No 60, 
mint and date illegible, condition 

^ iivlifferent ... ... 2 

(b) One coin, like J. A. S. Jl., xv. No. 5; 

mint Firuz4bad, date 794 ... 

• (3) Saifu-d-ih'n Hamzah ShXh, 

*T\vo coins, like Brit. Mus. Cnt,, Uo. C5 ; 
mint Firiizdhad, date of one 814, other lost. 

(4) SniHAitu-n-niN B/vAziD Sir/n 

(a) Two coins, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 67, 
mints and dates lost ... ... 

(h) Two coins, like Britt Mas. Cat., No. 68, 
mints lost, date 816 ... ... 

(c) One coin, like Brit. Mns. Cat., No. 71 ... 4 

(6) .TAiiAix-D-ins Mc^ammao Snin 

(a) One coin, like Brit. Mob. Cat., No. 77, 
mint lost, date 8.34 •... ...» 

(h) One coin, liko Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 72, 

mint Firiiz&bM, date illegible ... 2 

Total 14 

(IV) Report on throe gold coins, forwarded by the Political 
Agent, ChhattiBgafh Feudatory States, Bajpnr, with bis No. 4562, 
DO date, 1893. • 

The three ooins are stated to have been found in thc^ bed of 
the river Ang, in the Fendatory State of Patna. 

One of the ooins ip of pnre gold ; the other two are of a mixed 
metal, with a large proportion of gold. . They are of two different 
aitee ; two are f inch, and one | inch in dijimeter. 
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All throe coins belong to precisely the same class as those report- 
ed on by me abont three months ago (see Proceedings tor April 1893, 
p. 92). The latter wore 56 in number, and had also been found in 
one of the Feadatory States, Sarangafh. The coins of the present find 
belong to Jajalla Dova, of the Kalachuri dynasty of Chodi, who is saM. 
to have reigned from about 1090-1120 A. D. 

The figure on the reverse which I described in my previous 
report as that of HanniuJin, is more probably that of a recumbont bull, 
turned to the right. The legend on the obvTrso is SV/ Maj-Jdjalla T)cva. 
On the reverse, in front of the recumbent bull, there is found the 
syllnblc md or ma. • 

• (V) Report on 28 old Silv’cr Coins foi’warded by the OflFg. Collec- 
tor of Bhagulpur, with his No. 810G, dated 9th July 1892, No. 10360, 
dated lOth August 1892, and No. 1359G, no date. 

Those coins are said to have been found hj two boys in n^holo 
©ncloHcd in an earthen pot, in Mauza Kotia, Pergana Shopliar, Thana 
Pratalganj, Subdivision Supaul of the llluigalpur District. 

They are rupees of the following independent Sultan^ of 
Bengal; Sikandar Shah (2 specimens), Ghiyasu-d-din ’A^m Shah (2), 
Saifu-d-din Hanizah Sluili (1), Jalalu-d-dhi Mufciammad Shah (10) 
and NAsiru-d-din Malimud Shah I (13), covering a period of about 75 
ycare, or from 1357 to 1430 A. D. 

The following is a detailed Statement ; — 

1, SiKANDAK Shah, «iN«*Jr.YAH, 759-792 A. IT. = 1357- 

1389 A. D. 

Typo as in Brit. Mus. Cat , No. 37, mint : Piru- 
zAbad, date*784 ... ... 2 2 

2, (an*YAau.i)-i)i*N ’Azam Siiau, 792-799 A. H. = 1389- 

1396 A. D. 

Typo as in Brit. Mils. Cat., No. 63, mint : FiruzA- 
bad, dates 811, 810 (V) ... ... 2 2 

3, SAiFV D-niN Hamzau Shah, 799-809 A. H. 1396- 

1606 A. D. 

Type as in Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 65, mint: Firuza- 
bAd, date 814 ... ... ... 1 1 

4, Jalalu-d-din Mu^ammap Shah, 817-8il4 A. H. = 

1414-1430 A. D. 

(a) Type, as in Brit. Mas. Cat,, No. 83-85, mint: 

Firdzabad, dates 817, 824 ... ... 2 

(5) Type, as in Brit. Mus. Cat,, No, 81, mint and 

date (?) ... ... ... ... 2 
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(c) W Mu 8. Cat., No. 87» mint ; Aroot,. 

dates 834, 832^ ... ... 4 

(d) Type, not in Bnt. Muk. Cat., but general style 

as in No. 83, with obverse as in No. 78, mint : 

Firuzdbad, (late 831 ... ... ... ^ 10 

6, NASiKC-i)-r>i'N MahmJi) Shah I, 846-861 A. H. ss 
1442-1459 A. D. 

(a) Typo, not in Brit. Mas. Gat., mint: Chatg^on, 

date 844 or 843 ... ... ... 7 

(b) Typo, not in Brit. Mas, Cat., mint: Cliiitgaon, 

date 841, S42 ... ... ... C 13 

Total • 28 

VI. Report on old silver coins forwarded by fho Ratra Asst. 
CommiKsioner, Sibsaj^ai*, with his No. 3754, dated 5tli Deeonibor 

Tho coins arc stated to have bc'cn found in the possesHion of a man 
on the Numogarli Tea Estate, but no information is given as to tho 
cirounistances under which they wore found by him, or came into his 
possession. * 

They are of four different descriptions : One belongs to tho Im- 
perial Delhi issue of ’Alau-d-du\.Muhammad Shfih (1295-1315 A.D.) ; 
another to one of the ftirly Dependent Gov(?riiors of Bengal, Qliiyaj?ii-d- 
din Bah&dur Shah (1310-1330 A. D.) ; 38 to sumo of Ukj so-called 
“Independent Sultans of Bengal, “ (ctx?., (Onyasji-d din ’A'zam Shah 
13S9-1396, Shihabii-d-din Bayazid Shah, 1409-1414, Jalalu-d-din Mu- 
hammad Shall, 1414-1431, Na^iru-d-din Mahmiid Shah, 1442-1459, 
Ruknu-d-diii Baubak Shah, 1459-1474, ShamBu-d-din Yusuf Slidh, 147't- 
1481, Jalalud-din Path Shah, 148J-148G, Saifu-d-din Finiz Shah, I486- 
1489, Shamsu-d-diu Muzaffar Shah, 1490-149^1, *Alda-d-diri Husain Shah, 
1493-1518 A. D.), and 4 Hindu coins. So far as ascertai liable, tho 
coins of tho find cover a period of nearly two centuries and a quarter. 
(Prom 1296 to 1518 A, D.) Regarding the items of tho find, there is 
a curious resemblance between it and another from Kamrnj), a report 
on which is printed in the Proceedings of tho Society, for April 1893. 

The following is a detailed statement : — 

(A) Imperial Delhi issue : — 

(1) ’Alau-d-din Muhamhad SiiXh — 

A coin, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. J61, and 
Chron. No. 132, mint and date lost, cut 
bv shroff-marks, imliffcioiit 

•f ' 
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(B) Provincial Bengal issue 

(2) dsiYiCgu-o-nfN BAHAPtJB 

A coin like Brit. Mus* Cat., No. 4, Chron. 

Nos. 169, 170, mint and date lost^ much 
* cut by Hhroff.marks, indifferent ... 1 1 • 

(0) Independent Bengal issues : — 

(3) OiiiYAsu-iJ-nlN 'Azam Shah — 

(n) One coin, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 53 

(Not in Thomas) ; mint lost, date [7]90 1 

(6) One coin, like Indian Muk. Cat., No. 9874, 
apparently no margins with mint or 
date, with shroff-marks ... 1 2 

(4) SniHAnu-i)-i)£N Bayazid Shah— 

One coin, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 68, and 
• Jounial, As. Soc. Beng., XLII, p. 263, 

No. 2, date 812, mint lost ... * 1 1 • 

(5) jALALU-i)-nfN ‘Muhammad Shah — 

One coin, new type, unpubJisliod, obv. in 
tughra, date 824 (?). Rev. ^ Abdul Jahhiir ^ 
in small circular centre, wdihin broad 
arabesque margin ... I 1 

(G) NASittu-D-ofN MahmOd ^iiau — • 

(a) One coin, tughra type, like Brit. Mus. 

Cat., No. 83, mint and date illegible ... 1 

(i) Three coins, Miizaffar type, like J, A. S. B, 

LI I, p, 217, Nos. 1, 2; date of one 756; 
two very lj|dly cut with sliroff-markfl ... 3 

(c) One coin, now type unpublished : otv. 

Ndstru-d-din, etc., in oblong area within 
lined and dottcd,circle; rev. Ndib^ etc., 
within circle; margin cut away; date 
and mint on area Firiizabad 757 ... 1 5 

(7) Ritknu-d-dIn Barbak Shah— 

(а) Two coins, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 90, 

mint: Jannatabad (P), date 873 ... 2 

(б) One coin, Mujahid type, like J, A. 3, B., 

LII, p. 919, No. 12; date 874 ... 1 

(r) Six coins, like /. A, 8. J?., XLII, p. 275, 

No. 1 (PI. IX, No. 7), The margin, 
which probably gave mint and date is 
lost, or nearly lost on all ... 


6 9 
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( 8 ) SHAJfift|riJ)*-DiN YrisuF Shah— 

(a) One coin, a now variety of Brit, Mus. Cat., 

No. 92, Kbazttimli 881 ... ... 1 

(b) Ono coin, new, unpublished, legend as on 

Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 92, but obv. in ^ 
lozenge area ; mini and^datc illegible ; 
cut by slirolf-rnarks ... ... I 

(c) One coin, new, unjniblislied, legends simi- 

lar as on the above coins, but both faces 
of coin dlvi(h»(l into four compartments 
by straight lines ... ... 1 

(^/) One coin, new, unpublished, a new variety 

of Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 92 I I* 

(9) Jalalu-d-i^in Fateh Shah — 

(a) Three coins, like llrit. Mus. Cat., No. 98 
ill •indifferent condition ; mints and 
dates lost ... ... 3 

(h) One coin, like Brit. Mas. Oat., No. 9k 

Pathabdd 886 ... .... 1 

(c) One coin, new variety of Bnt. Mus. Cat., 

No. 98, on both faces h'gends in double 
lined octagons^ within outer ciri.'le ; 

Jannatabad 88 * ... ... 1 

(d) Ono coin, new variety of Brit. AIiis. Cat., 

No. 97, jihazdnah 8 JK) ... ... 1 6 

(10) SAiFr-D-DiN PiuiJz Shah — 

(a) Two coins, lik(' Brit. Mas. Cat., No. 99, 

' Khazdnah 896 and 891' • ... 2 

(h) One coin, like Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 100, 

Fatl>dbad 893 ... ^ ... ... 1 

( 11 ) SUAMSU-D-nix M UZ.M'KAU SllAJI : 

(a) One coin, with Abul Xa.^, like Brit. Mu.s. 

Ciit., No. JOo, mint and date illegible ... 1 

(b) One coin, news unpublished, with Ahtd 

Muzaffar, [89]8 ... ] 2 

(12) ^Alau-d-uix Hu.sajx Silah — 

(a) Two coins, like llrit. Sfiis. Cat., No.s. 124*, 

128, Fatljabad 89[9], Muhammadabad 
%99 ... ... ... 2 

(h) Two coins, very crude imitations ... 2 

(c) One coin, almost illogiblo ... 1 5 
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( D) Hifiilti Coins — 

(a) Two coins of Mah4r4ja Bixpa ; 

legend on ohr. S*rt S'ri Maharaja Rujta 
, Ndrdyana Chandi Oharana, 16G7 ... 2 ' 

* (^) Two coins, illegible ... ... 2 4* 

Grand Total ... 44 

Dr. IToernIc! road tlio following letter fi'oiii Mr. E. A. Gait, C.S., 
forwarding eight coins — 

“I have recently been trying to collect some coins of the Koch 
kings. Tile only two hitherto published (so far as I am aware) being thoso 
rcftiTcd to by llllitrhinann {J, A. S. B., 1875, p. 30G). 

“ Ihibn Mad h ab C bunder llardaloi, E. A. C. at Baq^cta, has just sent 
me eight coins which I enclose. Four of these are of the Koch dynasty 
and one of Jaintia. , ^ 

“ ] Jiavo written asking him if the persons from whom he got them 
arc willing to let mo keep them, and if so, I shall be happy to give lijcm 
to Ibc Hociety. In any case, tlicir examination will doubtless bp of 
interest. • 

“ fn the course of next cold weather, I hope to add considerably to 
the nund)cr of coins now sent.” 

Dr. Jlocnilc said that of the coins forwarded by Mr. Gait, four 
Avero of Kuch Jlchar, one of Jayantipiir, one of Assam, and two of 
Nepal. They were as follows : — 

1. Kuch Behar ; a huge coin of Tjakshmi Naray ana, dated 10G9, 

like No. MCCllT, in Marsden’s Nnmismafa Oriovtalia. 

2. Kucli Behar; a small coin of Narendra Narayana (Nara Nara- 

yaua?), like No. 6, Plate XLV, in Vol. II of Prinsep’s Indian 

Anluinities., and similar to No. MCCXVIIl in Marsden. 

3. and 4. Kuch Behar ; two •small coins, duplicates, of Bala iJara- 

yana (?) ; see Journal As. Soc. Bengal^ Vol. XLIV, p. 306. 

5. Jayantipiir; a large coin of Purandara, dated 1630; like No. 

MCOXVl in Marsden. 

6. An old Assaitiese octagonal coin, similar to No. MCCXXI in 

Marsden, with illegible inscriptions. 

7. Nepal, a large coin of Bhiipatindra Mala Deva, dated 819. 

8. Nepal, a large coin of Jagajjaya Mala Deva, called Mahipatindra, 

dated 868. 

w 

The Presiuent announced that the Council had elected Dr. A. F. R. 
Hocrnlo to oflB;ciato as Philological Secretary in the place of Mr. G. A. 
Grierson. 
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The Sbcretahy a letter, dated 7th July 1893, from ProfesBor 
Dr, R. Soraon, forwarding an invitation to subscribe for the erection of 
a marble bust of Professor Dr. Ernst Haeckel (a Centenary Member 
of tbe^ Society) in the Zoological Institute in Jena, on his sixtieth 
Birthday. He stated that tho Council were of opinion that tlib consti- 
tutions of tho Society did not allow its funds to bo used for sueli a 
purpose, but that he would be glad to forward any subscriptions from 
members in their private capacity. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. BUtni lloot•mch‘rs^of the Snn^hrhtnui^ — By H. L. Hkinuj, Esq., 

Deputy Gonsm^ator of Forests. — Communicafed by the Natural Jlistory 
Secretary. • * • 

Tli(^ paper will published in tho Journal^ Part 11. 

2, On a new find uf Ancient Nepalese Sanskrit Manuscripts^ — By 
Pandit Haka Phasad Sastki. 

The paper will bo published in the Journaly Part 1. 

Tlio following additions have Jicon luad^ to tlio Library since tbo 
Meeting beld iu July last : — 

J'i\ANSACT10NS, j^f^CEEDINGS AND ^OUI\NALS, 

presented by the respective Societies and Fditors. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University, — Americau Chciiilcal Journal, 
Vol. XIV, Nos, 2-7. 

. American Journal of Matlierniitics, Vol. XIV, 

Nos. 2 and 3. 

American Jourifti! of Philology, Vol. XI I, No. J ; 

xin, 1-3. 

Circulars, Vol. XII, Nos. 106 and 107. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society, — Journal, Vol, VIII, No. 1. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, Part 275. 

Boston. Boston Society of Natural History, — Memoirs, Vol. IV, 
No. 10. 

p... ■. ■■■. Proceedings, Vol. XXV, Psflrts 3 and 4. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, — Proceedings, No. VI, Juno, 1893. 

Indian’^ngineering, Vol, XIV, Nos. 2-5. 

— . Maha-bodhi Society, — Journal, Vol. II, No. 3. 

. Photographic Society of India, — Journal, Vol. VT, No. 7. 

Cassel. Dos Vercins fur Natuikuudo zu K|^sse1, — Bericlit, XXXVill. 
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C()pciiIift£?on. KoT»pf(iHgo Nordiske Oldskrift-s^Ukab, — Aarbogor, II 
fld'kko, Bind VIII, Hcfte 1. 

l)niJ/ig. T)c*r Naturforscbenden Oesollschaft in Danzig, — Scliriften, 
Band Vlir, Heft 1. # 

Florence. La Socioia Africana d' Italia, — Biillottino, Tome 1 (series 
wceonda), Fase. 1-3. 

Fninkfiirfc, a/o. Dos Naturwisscnscbaftliclion Vereinfl des Rog.-fb‘z 
Frankfurt,-— Helios, Jjihrg. X, Nrn. 10-J2 ; XI, 1. 

. Suci(‘hitiim Litterir, Jahrg. VJI, Nrn. 1-3. 

Graz. l)cs Natiirwisaenscljaftliclien Vcrcines fiir Steiermark, — Mitt- 
l»eilungt‘ii, Jahrg 181)2. * 

llnnihiirg. Natnyhistorirfchou Museum iu Hamburg — Mitti‘iIiing('Ti, 
Jnlir X, I loft 1. 

lioi|»/.ig. Dor Kbniglich PilokHisehen Gesellschaft dor Wis.senseliiiften 
zn lieipzig, — Matli.-Pliy. eh, Vorhandlungeu, Nrn. 2-3, 1S1)3. 
London. 'J’he Aoa(h*my, — Nos. 1103-1 lOd. • • 

. The Athoineuin, — Nos. 3420-3429. 

. Instituliou of JMcchaiiical Engineers, — Proceedings, No. 4, 

1892. 

. Tlio Nalnn!,-V<)l. Xl.VIII, Nos. 12.T i-m7. * 

. Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and lrela7\d, — Journal, 

Part III, 1803. m 

. Royal (le<>grapliioal Society, — fleoginphical Journal, Vol. II, 

No. 7. 

. Royal ]Mieroseopi<’al Sodiety, — Jt)iirnal, Part 2, 1803. 

Royal Society, — ]b’Oceodjng.s, Vol. Lll, Nos. 318 and 319; 

I dll, 321. 

. Royal Slatistical Society,-- Journal, Vol. LVI, Part T. 

Madison, Wis. Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Acts, and Letters, — 
Transnetioiis, V^ls. Ill — VJlf. 

Mexico. La Sociedad (^(‘ntittca Antonio Al/.ato,” — Memoriae y 
Kevista, 'I’ome VI, Nos. 0 (4 10. 

Moscow. La Societc linpei-ialc dos Naturalistcs do AIoscou, — Bulletin, 
No. I, J893. 

Mussm»rie. The Indian Forester, — Vol. XIX, No. 7. 

New Haven. Ammlcau llriental Society, — Proceedings, April 

New York. Ainerieaiv Museum of Natural History,— Bulletin, Vol. IV. 

Faris. Journal A^iati^jue, — Tome I (IX S*5rie), No. 1. 

Fliiladelphia. Aeadeniy of Natural Sciences of Pbi^elpliia,— Journal, 
Vol. IX (2"^* serie.s), Part 3. 

, . Proceedings, Part II, 1892.^ 

American Philosophical Soc-iety,— Proceedings, Vol. XXX, 

No. T39, • 
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Pisa: La SocicfA To8Can|^ di Scionzo Naturali, — Atti, Tomo XII. 

■ ^ ■■■■■*, Pixiccssl VeAali, 7^'* Magg^a 1893. 

Rio do Janoiix). Obsorvaiorio do Rio do Janeiro, — Aininario, 181^2. 

SJi.angbai. China Brunch of the Royal Asiatic Sociol}-,— Juuj‘iuil, New 

• Scries, Vol. XXV. 

Si. Petersburg. Russian Tmpoj*ial Cieogi'a]>liicnl Society,— Journal, 

Taipiug. Perak Government, — Gazette, Vol. Vi, Nos. IG and 17. 

^OOKS AND JPaMPHLETS, 

presented hjj the Authors^ Translators, i)‘c. 

Mitr\, VinAUl Lala. The Yoga-Vasishtha ^faliaranniyana of Vabuikii. 
TrunsUited from the Original Sanskrit. 8vo. lS9:k • 

Ray, Puatapa Ciianoua. Tlie Mahnbharaia, translated into MnglisJi 
Prose, Part LXXXI. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

1’aijkalankaua, CiiANiMiAKANTA. (diaiulrabansa. 8vo. CJalciitta, 1SJ)‘2. 

Taukavaoisha, Kamakiuanaiii. Kiisunianjalc Vyakh^a Vivriic. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

• Miscellaneous j^RESENTAXiONS. 

Catalogno of the British Eehlnodcrms in IIkj British Museum (Natural 
History). By b\ JefTr(*y Bell. 8vo. #ioiidon, 189*2. 

Catalogue of Chinese Coins from the Vfl Cent. Ik C. to A. 1). (>21, 
including the series in the British Museum. Svo. lioialon, 18t)2. 

'Guido to Sowerby’s Models of Britftli Fungi in the Dejiar*! imuit of 
Botany, British Museum (Natural Histoiy). Hvo. Jionduu, l»S93. 

Illustrations of Typical Specimens of Iie[)id()pfera Heteroeei'a in the 
collection of the British Museum, Part JX. By George Francis 
Hamx)Son. 4to. London, I8t)3. 

^ BKiTisiiJl^It'SDiiTM, London. 

Report on the Judicial Arlmiriistration (Crimiiml) of the Cential 
Provinces for the year 1892. Fcp. Nagpui*, 1893. 

Report on tho Police Administration of the Central Provinces for tlio 
•year 1892. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Returns of the Raibbonic Traflic of tho Central Provinc'cs during tho 
quarter ending 31st March, 1693. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

CniKF C0M.MrS.ST0NKR, CENTUAf, PuOVINOES. 

Administration Report of tho Government, ’Central Museum, for the 
yeai* 1892-93.^ Fcp. Madras, 1893. 

•. Goternmjsnt Os;ntral Museum, J^Iaduas. 

• Annual Roport-*o» Emigration from tho Port of Calcutta to British 
, and Foreign Colonies, 1892, Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 
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Annual Bopoxi on the Police Adminiatration of the Town of Calcutta 
and ita Suburbs for the year 1892. Pep. Calcutta, 189S. 

Hami‘son, G. P, The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and 
Burma. Moths, Vol* 1. 8vo. London, 1892. 

Report on the Calcutta Medical Institutions for the year 1892. Fcp.* 
Calcutta, 1893. 

Government of BEN<iAL. 

Clark, Mrs. E. W. Ao Naga Gmuimar with illustrative phrases 
and vocabulary. 8vo. Shillong, 1893. 

Tlio Indian Antiquary for July, 1893, 4to. Bombay, 1893. 

Nortli Indian Notes and Queries for June, 1893, and Index to Vol. 11. 
4to. Allahabad, 1893. 

* ' Government of India, Home DErARTMi’NT, 

Annual Report of the Arclncological Survey, Madras, during the year 
1892 -93. 

Government of Madua^. 

(ljizetti*eT of the Ambala Difctrict, 1892-93. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 
(iazettecr of the Ilissar District, 1892. 8vo. Lahore, 1893. 

Government of the Punjar? 

Dissertations piesented to the Johns Hopkins University for the Degree 
of Doctor of Pliilosophy ; — 

Bagrv, Alfred. Adverbs ^ Horace* and Juvenal. 8vo. Haiti inert?, 

1891. 

Devries, William Levering, Ethopoiia: A Rlietorical Study of the 
Types of Character in the Orations of Lysias. 8vo, Baltimoie, ' 

1892. 

Kreling, Herman Locis. A Study in the Sources of the Mosseniaea 
of Pausanias. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Faust, Alrert B. Charles Sealsfield; Materials for a Biography: A 
study of his Sty^ : His influence upon Amerioan Literature. 8vo. 
Baltimore, 1892, 

Hall, Jno. Lessi.if. Beowulf, an Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem, translated 
from the Ileyne-Socin Text, 8vo. Boston, 1892. 

Harrison, Thomas Perrin. The Separable Prefixes in Anglo-Sa:ton« 
8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Jones, Harry C. Determination of tbe Atomic Weight of Cadmium 
and the ])reparatious of certain of its sub-oompounds. 8vo. Balti- 
more, 1892. 

Keyes, Charles Rollin. The Classifications of tlie Lower Carlx>ni- 
ferous Rocks of the Mississippi Valley. 8vo. Washington, 1892. 
Linn. A. F. I. Sulphou-Fluoresccin and Related Compounds, 11. Some 
Experiments on the Rate of Oxidutiuu of the throe Toluic Acids 
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by Potassiam PermaDganaAe in Alkaline Solution. 8vo. Bnliimoroy 
1892. 

Ltman, James A. The Phthaleins of Orfhosulpho-para-tolnic AcM. 
8vo. BaUiinoro, 3892. , 

•Main, J. H. T. Locative Expressions in tho Attic Orators. 8vo. Bjil- 
timoro, 1892. 

MiLttOT, William McCracken. The Participle in tho Vulgate Now 
Testament. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Mustard, Wilfred P. The Etymologies in tlio Servian Commentary 
to Virgil. 8vo. Colorado, 1892. 

Parks, Robert M. The Action of Methyl Alcohol on Para-(Ha5?o-oHlK>- 
toliicne-Sulphonio Acid, 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. , ^ 

Rosa, Edward Bennet. Tho Specific Inductive Capacity of Electroly- 
tes. 8 VO. London, 1891. 

Boss, Edward Alsvvorth. Sinking Funds. 8vo. Baltinioro, 1S92. 

SnOBER, Will. Busif. On tho Action of Certain Alcohols with Para- 
Diazo-Benzene- Sul phonic Acid. 8vo. Baltimf>re, 1892. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political ScMonce, 

• Tenth Series, II — HI. Church and State in New England. By 
Paul B. Lauer. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

. IV. Church and State in Et&’ly Maryland. By Ooorge 

Petrie. 8vo. Baltimore, 1802. 

V — VI. Tho Religious Development in tho T’rovirico of Noi’fh 

Carolina. By Stephen Beauregard Weeks. 8vo. Baltimore, 1S92. 

, VII. Maryland’s Attitude *in the Struggle? for Canada. By 

J. William Black. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

. VIIT — IX, Quakorg in Pennsylvania. By Albert C. Applo- 

garth. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

. X — XI. Columbus and his Discovery of America. By Ilcihcrt 

B. Adams, and Henry Wood. 8vo. Baltimore, 1892. 

Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at tho Johns Hopkins 
University : — 

Ecchelberger, W. S. Orbit of Hyperion. 4)to. 

Poor, Charles Lane. Tho Action of Jupiter upon Comet V, 1889. 
4to. Baltimore, 1892. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Ahlwaedt, W. VerzcichnisB der Arabisebon Handaohriften, Band IV. 
4to. Berlin, 1892. 

Rose, Velentin. Verzeichniss der Latoinischen Handschriften, Band 1. 
4to. Berlin, 1892. 

Dbr Konigltchen Bibliotiiek zu Berlin. 

Administration Repc»*t of tha Marine Survey of India for the Official 
year 1892-93. Pep. Bombay, 1893. • 
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programme of the Marine Survey of India foi* the ftcaaon 1893-94. 

Marik£ Survey op India, Poona. 

Hall, William J. Maryland, Independence, and the Confederation* 
ftyo. Baltiinoro, 1891, 

Maryland Historical SijCiety, Baltimore. 

Cyelono Momoirs, Ko. V. Acicontit of tlii'ec Cycdoncs in tlio Bay of 
Berifral and Araljian Sea during the month of November 1891. 
By. «1. lOHot. 8 VO. Calentfa, 1893. 

Memorandum on the snowfall in the mountain districts boiTleriug 
Northern India and llio abnormal features of the woalher in India 
during ilio pa.st five months, witli a ^forecast of the prohablo 
character of tlie sou tli- west monsoon rains (»f 1893. 

MontliJy Wcath(‘r Review for February 1893. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Original Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Alla)ial)ad, Lucknow, 
Ijabore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras for February 1893. 4lo. 
Calculta, 1893, • • 

METKOROl.OdlCAL'RfCrORTEU TO TTIK GOVERNMENT OF InDIA, 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No 9, 

MiCRoscoriCAL Society op Calcittta. 

Hall, James, An Ini-roduciion to tbo Study of the Genera of Palamoic 
BiTichiopoda, Part I. -fto. Albany, 1802. 

New York State Library, Albany. 

Cranes, L, Lo Climat do Rio de Janeiro. 4to. Rio do Janeiro, 1892. 

L’Obskrvatoirb PE Rio dr Janeiro. 

Synopsis of the Results of tbo Operations of tlio Great Trigonomctric.aV 
Survey of India, Vol. XXXL Tbo Khan p is ura Meridional Series. 
4to. Debra Dun, 1893. 

. Vol. XXX II. The Singi Meridional Series* 4to. Debra Dun, 

1893. 

Trioonometricat. Branch, Survey of India. 

Day, 1)avi]> T. Mineral Resources of the United States. 8vo* 
Wa.shington, 1892. 

Umted States Orolooical Survett, Washington. 

ObilufiiT Record of Graduates of Yale University deceased during the 
acadcinieiil year ending iii June IS93. 

Yale Umivebsitt. 

^erTodicals Purchased. 

Allaimbad. North Indian Notes and Queries, — Vol. II, No. 4. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litieraturzeitung, — Vol. XIV, Nm. 12-^1. 

— /ivttschrift fill* Etlinologio, — Heft VI, 1892. 

Cfts.-icl. Bolauisohes Centralblat, — Jiand LIII, Nrn. 12 and 13; LIV, 
i-9. 
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Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,-r-Vol. XXVIII, No. 7. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, — Tome XXIX, 
No. 6. 

Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellsehaft der Wissonschaften,— Gottin- 

' gische gelehrie Anzeigen, Nrn. G-10, 1893. 

, . Nachrushten, Nrn. 4?-6, 1893. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Ph)-8ik und Chemie, — Band XLIX, Hoft 3. 

. . Bciblatter, — Band XVII, Stuck 6. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv fur Kthnographio, — Band VI, Heft 
1 und 2 ; Supplement zu Band V. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol, XI 
scries), Nos, Gt-66. 

, The Chemical News, — Vol. LXVll, Nos. 17.52 and 1753; 

LXVTII, 1754. 

— . Tim Entomologist, — Vol. XXVI, Nos. 359-3G1. 

— 2 . The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — Vol. IV series), 

Nos. 40-42. 

. The Ibis,— Vol. V (tJth Rcries), No. 18. 

— . IJio Journal of Botany, — Vol. XXXI, Nos. 3C4-360, 

. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 

—Vol. XXXV (5«‘ series), Nos. 215-217. 

. The Messenger of Matheniati<*8, — Vol. XXII, No. 10. 

. Numismatic Circular,— No. 8, 1893. 

■■ ■■■■■■. The Quarterly .louiual of Microscopical Science, — Vol. XXXTV, 
Part 4. 

The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Matlienjatics,— 
Vol. XXVJ, No. 13. 

. Rhopalocera Exotica, — Part XXIV. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science, — Vol. XLV (3rd 
series), Nos. 268 and 2G9. • 

Paris. L’ Academic dcs Sciences, — Comptes Rendiis dcs Seances, Torn© 
CXVI, Nos. 11 21 ; et Tables, Tom© CXV. 

— — . Annalcs do Chimie et do Physique, — Tome XXVIIJ, Avril, 
1893 ; XXIX, Mai, 1893. 

. Bevue Critique D* Histoire et Litteraturo, — Tome XXXV, 

Nos. 11-19. 

— — , Bevue Soientifique, — Tom© LI, No. 2S ; LII, 1-3. 

jSoOKS j^URCHASED. 

NEWBERurt Perct E. Bee I Hasan, Part I. (Archaeological Survey of 
Egypt). 4to. London, 1893. 
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Kay, Pratapa Chandka. The Majiabhurata, imnslated into EngliiHi., 
Prose, Parts I— LXXIX, LXXXl. 8vo. Calcntta, 1883-93. 
Repoi*t of the Sixty-second Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science hold in Edinburgh in August 1892. 8vo. 
London, 1893. 

Thompson, Edward Maundb, Hand-book of Greek and Latin Palaeo- 
graphy (International vScientific Scries, Vol. LXXIII). 8vo. 
London, 1893. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THK 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

JIOVENIBER, 1893. 

Tlie Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal wns 
hold on Wednesday, the 1st Xovenihcr, 1893, at 9 p.m. 

* Db. a. F. R. Hokrnlk, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following Memhera were present : — 

W. B. Colville, Esq., His Gmeo The Most Rev, Dr. Panl Oocthals, 
C. L. Gricsbach, E.sq., T? H. Holland, Esq., The Rev. H. B. Ifvile, 
Dr. W. King, C. Little, Esq., T. R. Munro, Esq., Ur, F. Nootling, The 
Rev. G. Sandberg, 0. R, Wilson, E.srf. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eighty presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 

The Secret abt reported that tiio following gentlcmoq, had boon 
elected Ordinary Members of the Society during the rec;ess, in accord- 
ance with Rule 7. 

Babu Parmoshwar Narain Mahatha. 

Surgeon-Captain R. Anderson. 

G. P. Tate, Esq. 

Banawarilala Chowdhttri, Esq. 

^ The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the Council 
Meetings were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members : — 

^ B&bn Gyanendra Kumar Bai Cbandhuri. 

,B. De, Esq., O.S. 



If/O Purrhaie of three old Cojpper-plaie Grants, <,[lfov. 

Tho following gentlemen have eatpveseed a wish to withdraw 
the Sociotj : — 

Colonel S. B. Miles. 

R. H. Macle<.(l, Esep, C.S. , 

A 

'J'liM Sjiciiejaijy repoHod the death of the following Member: — 
]\rahijriijfi Sir llaieiiclra Ki^horc Singli, K.C.LE, 

Tjii: ('mmi.’MAN said lluit it might inierest tho mcmhcrH of tho 
Asialic Society' to know that Mr. Slaiiley Lane- Poole luid Avritten hist 
iinnilli to say Ih.d lie was about to issue a book entitled “ Tlio 
Moliainniiidaii J)} nasli(‘.s,’* oovering about *10(5 pages, and costing about 
J(J shi Mings. Tho hook would bo jmblishod by ]\lcssis. Constable A' Co., 
T*ai*lianu‘n( Slrcad, Wesi minster. It cauitnined lists anil genealogies of 
ilio iMoliammailan Empire (including India), from tho liist Caliphs 
lo lli(' Klicdi\os and Amiis of Afgbanislan, ti>gid.hei’ with liistorieal 
ini roduel ions cxjdaiiiing their relative positions, ‘Ac., and gcograpltical 
boundai-ies. 

Tnr: CrrAiiniAN announced that the Council bad elected Mr. C. Lijtle 
to oilicialo as Treasurer in the place of Dr. W. King. • 

Tin: SKoiir.’i AKY reported that Babii Raiulihu Nath Suknl bad not 
paid lus adniissiou fee, and in accordance with Rule 9 of the Society's 
lJ;^e-Ia\\H his election as a ]\Iember of tho SocHoty was cancelled. 

On tho motion of the Chairman, it Ava.s resolved hy the meeting to 
pnirhase, at tho cost (»f Jts. liuO, tliree old and iuiptn-lant copper- 
plate grants in the well-known Gupta characters, wliicli hud been dug 
out ncai' h'aridpur in Eastern Bengal. They will form a valuable addi- 
tion to the Society's collection of copper-]>lates. 

Dr. Iloeiado exhibited two curious dies whieli he had received from 
Mr Iblx ’son, the Deputy Commissioner of .lullundur. They had been 
found in iTie lioiise of a man of that district tog(‘lher with a large number 
of so-called “ coins ” made in a cheap white alloy. Dr. Hocmle explained 
that these objects were not coins, but might be medals, though* the 
occasion vv object for wbicli they were made was not known at present. 
They appeared to belong to tbe same class as 1 he so-called and well - 
knoAvn Biimtinklp. The latter wore made of gold, and were medals 
struck ior (»eremonial pui^joses. Silver medals of this kind were never 
known lo exist, rill three years ago, when one was presented to the 
Society by Rajti Siva Prasiid of Benares. That specimen looked like a 
east taken from some gold original. Silver medals sfatiek from dies 
fii’bt appeared two years ago, since when they have been brought 
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mtni^asly on the mirl^ end oan he ohtninedat most of the Urge 
towns iu North India, In the Galcntta bazar they can be got for about 
Bo. 1-8 each. Tlie specitnens obtainnbl© hero, however, seem to Ijo 
made of real silver (Rupee-silver)* They ure qccasioimllj jmbjietl o(T 
tni inexperioneed coin-col lectors ns “coins” at extruviigaiii priet'S. 
There are several varieties of them cunvni. Dr. Ihvernle himself had 
met witli four varieties in (‘ahuitla. The dies sent IVom Juiluiuhn* 
showed aUftli variety ; and probably new vin-ieties < i* new eoinbinatiotis 
of old varieties, were constantly made, as tbe demand for them iiio eased. 
The general t^'pe of these silver medals sh()wed liiruivs of Kiirn amt Sitii 
with attendants on both sales, wilb a legend in a species of )*iule modern 
Nagari round the miugiii. The four varieties, <d)lain(‘d in (Silent to 
were ns follows: No. 1, obverse: Ram and Sit;i, seat(*d on a throiio 
under an umhrelhi, legend SUu fuima tive tinu's repealed: rover; (*: 
Kama and Ilanuman standing faei? to fnee, h'gi'nd llannhuhi^ six times 
i*epffatod. 

No. 2, Obv<‘rs(‘: Ram, Lakslnnan and 8ita, seated on a thr<>nf‘, 
and Ilanuman standing l)(‘rore llunn, holding an mnbrf'lla. ovc*r (Ihmm ; 
legSnd : Sihi^Runia live times repealed, Hevi j'se : same as on No. 1. 

No. .‘b Obvei’si* : same as on No. 2. Ilevej'se: IvVnn and L.ikslmian 
standing in tih*, besicie (»no another; h^geiid ^y/Zd Jiiiuni (again) (ivo 
times repealed. 

No. 4. Obvers(': Ifonaonan folhnvid by a groom on b)oi, and a 
dog: legend: R.f/d \ Viha \r(t mifjify Uiree tiiiic.s I’rpiated. Ueverse : 
A man standing, feeding two [»(‘ac(;eks out of a vessel, and a bidl 
siting; legtnid : as on obvei.se. 

The Jidlumliir medal sliow.s on the obverse: Riini and Sita S(‘a-ted 
on a tlirone ; Jlanninan .standing in front in i’e.sp(‘cl I’nJ athtinh*; 
Lakshman standing laliind, lioldiug iirnbiYlla over liirone; legend: 
y/Zd llama^ tliree times rejicated. Kever.se: like, leverse of No. .‘{, but 
legend : R6ma muna, four limes J'<'p{‘a1ed. 

The following ])apers wei c rearl : — 

J. On the hvtirrf n (h'ih(tfjrn)'Jaj and iho Oriti'finf 

Prom^icuiHon of Lamjuaijfj , — 7/y Till: Ri.v, K. |j. ,SiiA\>ii, Mdi.u.'ian 

Missionary in Ladak. 

(Abstract.) • 

It is well-known that the orthograpby and the pronunciation of the 
Tibetan language are widely diserepaiit, so wmeh so tJiat it has l^een 
doubted wbethiil^ “the Tibetans ever proiioiincod their woi-ds as they 
wrote them.’* The author produces facts and reasons to .show' tl)r^, lli^ 
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doubt is not well founded, but that, on the contraiy, there is much . 
bability that at the time the Tibetan alphabet was “invented,*' in ftie 
7th century A.D., the actual pronunciation of the language coirespond- 
ed to the orthogiaphy. The evidence for this is mainly summarised 
from Jasschke's Essays on the subject, supplemented by observationj^ 
made by Mr. Shawe himself. Tlie evidence from the literary lan- 
guage is suinined up thus : “ Whilst many identically pronounced words 
aie spelled identically, many more are spoiled in a more or less widely 
diffeiing manner in accordance with the differing signification; and 
will 1st certain rules of language cause a modification in pronouncing 
certsiin syllables, the identical rule prevents tlfe modification from taking 
place in writing.** Hut the most striking evidence is afforded by the 
dialects. Ill those, not unfroquently, consonants wdiieh arc mute in the 
ordinary (literary) pronuncialion aro distinctly sounded. This practice 
is most marked iu tJie most WTstcrly provinces of Hurig and Balti, that 
is, in those jirovinccs which arc most widely distant from the soaf of 
Ihiddliistic and literary culture. Thus in Purig, people pronounce 

!>yrom “a box,** gri “ a knife,’* etc., just as written and wlijch 

in the ordinary Tilieian are pronounced di. This practice can only 
be a survival of a former universal mode of pronunciation, 

^J*l)is paper will lie pnhli.shed iu Pari T of the Journal. 

2. The Koch Kings of Kamrup. Ihj E. A. Gait, Esq., O.S. 

f 

(Abstract.) 

The author first enumerates tlie extant accounts of the Kocl?' 
dynasty. The best of these is a Manuscript history iu San&krit, ^ 
called ilie Vaihsavali, or Puriishaiiama, and written about 1806 A.D#, 
by a eeriaiu Surya Hari Ganak. It is now in the possession of Raja** 
Lakslimi Narayan Kuar, the leading representative of the DarrangL* 
braneli of the Koch family. An abstract of it is given, supplement-* 
ed by inronnation derived from inscriptions and other sources. The' 
early history of Kuiuarupa is, as usual, semi-niythical. The earliest* 
kings are said to have been Maliiinng Dtinab, Ghat^>'k Kirat, Nax'ak 
Asur and lUiogadatta, and otliers of the latter's line. The 19th in it 
was Subahu, who resigned in favour of his son Sapai^^a, who was killed 
by his iniuiaters. After this, three kings are mentioned, Jitari, Arimat, 
and Jongal Balahu. Four other kings are also mentioned as having 
I'eigned tor 300 yeai’s at Lohityapur, m., Mimang, Gajang, Sribang 
aud Mrigang, The earliest authentic accounts comm^ce with Hiuen 
Tfiiang who visited Kmarupa about 640 A.D., at which time a Hindd 
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cxr 9i|l4^»ed prince, Kiimto iSiriskivra Vannan, was cmtbe^hxone* 
it appeals that the coimtrj belonged to the dominions of tho 
' Wl-knowu Pala kings. Seventeen princes of this name are moiiiioned, 
bnt some of them may not have belonged to the Pila dynasty, fihtor 
an we come on more cei’tain ground with the Khyen dynasty, tho founder 
of which was Niladhvaj. Ho was succeeded by his son Ciiakradhaj 
and bis grandson Nilnmbar. In the latter’s reign, his capital Kamatapur 
was captured by Husain Shah of Bengal, in 1498 A.D. Some other 
Muhammadan invasions, eai*liev as well as later, are hero noticed. In 
the meantime the Koch chiefs were gradually rising to power. Their 
founder is one Haria Maiiftal, to %vliom a mythological Kashatrlya origin 
is assigned. He had two sons, Sib Singh and Biswa Singh, who 
defeating all the Bhuiyas, built a magnificent city in Kuch Beliar. • In 
their days, Rangalngarh ^vas tho eastern boundary. Hiswa Singh 
w'as succeeded by the two brothers, Mnlla Deo and Snkladitaj, who are 
known by tho names of Nar Naniyan and Silarai. Nar Naraytm 
fought many succiissful wars, and it w^as he who greatly extended and 
consolidated ihp kingdom. He divided finally his kingdom in two pai'ts. 
Th# portion west of the river S^nk<xsh w^as given to L'.ikshmi, the son 
of Nar Naiiilyan, while the country to the east of that river, with 
the capital at Barnagar, was allotted to Raghii, the son of SilarAi. 
The latter was succeeded by his son Parikliifc, who quarrelled with 
Lakshmi and annexed his dominions. Lakshmi appotiled to tho Mogul 
emperor Jahangir, who sent a force to reinstate him, Parikhit was 
defeated and died soon afterwards in K>J4) A.H. Hut a brother of hiiS, 
Bali Narayan, succeeded, for a time, in recovering his kingdom from 
^*the Muhammadans, with the help of tho Ahom King, Svarga Nardyan. 
j He reigned till 1037 A.D. So far the history of tho Kocl? family 
related in the Vamsavali. Tho subsequent history may he found in 
, *tiaTiter’s Statistical Account of Kucli Beh^r, supplemented by the 
^ statements on the Fathiyali i Ibriyafi, published by Blochmann in the 
Journal of this Society for 1872. 

/ This paper will be published in Part I of the Journal. 

*3/ Origin of the Baluch. — By Colonel Mockler. Submitted through 
COLOSTEL T. H. Haldich. 

(Abstract.) , 

This paper is maiiil; concerned with tho Rind, ono of tho tribes or 
clans inhabiting Balochistan. Their name signifies a turbulent, reck* 
less, daring maif.” They have nerer acknonrledged the authority of any 
rolev hi the ooantiy. They claim to he the true Baldcfa, and assert that 
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they originally came from “ Alaf/* .^hioh is aappoaodf by theiy^elrss 
ainl most other people, to be Haleb or Aleppo, in Syi ia. Tlipy say that 
th^y are Arabs of tbe tribe of Koreish, and were driven out from Alaf 
by Yezacd J, for assisting Husain, the martyr Ticfdiew of «he Prophet 
Muhammad, in 01 Hijnih. The author shows, however, from some Arab 
nuiliorities that tlie llaldch ,woi‘e establisb* (l in Makran more than a 
eentiny befortj tlio (‘(unnioncetneot of t]»o MiiliMinma«lan era, certainly 
so, if, as FiiduNi relales, Nowshirwaii piinislied ihern lu Makran in SoO 
A. L)., *---and still more certainly that they were located tliero within 
22 yeju’s after its commenceiiHJiit, — and Dint Ihtnebire, if thci Hinds left 
Aleppo in (he tiiin* of Vo/.eed J, about G1 11 , l^ie llaloeh were in Makran 
before that date, lint it is doubtful who! her the Rieds ever (;ame from 
Al('<|)p<» or (hat tluy are lialo<-h at all. It is iniurh inoiv pi’obable that 
tiny ai’c (ho ilesj*tMida,M(s of a eerl.aiu al ll.irith a I ’Alafi, that is, of 
Jl.irith of the ’Alafi ti'ihe and of the Kahianie stfKik of Arabs. Ho was 
(he father of I vvo nuni, who, aet‘o.dino- (o 'rahaii, hi a hlood-fend killed 
an ollieer who had hemi appointed by Al Jlajjfij, (he governor of Irak, 
(o (he eliarge of jMjikr.in, in ().) H. ‘ I’litiy had eoine froijii ’Umiln, and 
afU'r the nmider look ])ossession of Majeran. SnhstMpiently, about 8l>U. 
they reliri'd liefore a i)nni(i\o foi*ee of Al Jlajjaj into l^indh, where 
thc'ir name is etmsjMeuous in the annals of the eountry for tlie next 
200 years or so. 'I'liis, and otli(*r Fnets, show that tlie Rinds really are 
of Arab deseind, hat tlnit they <litl not eonie from Aleppo, hut arc 
descended froTu a man of tin* Alafi tribe who came from ’VVimin; and 
that (hoy arc not of the Koivish,*hnt the Kahtaii st()ck. On accAiunb of 
their nndonl)teil Ai’ah descent, (!l^^ Hinds are liehl in veiy high res}>ect 
hy the oiln^r clans nf Ihilochistan who, thereh>i*e, all elaim to bo related^ 
to them, through om* Jadal Kluin, an ancestor of the Rinds. Among Die 
sons of thi.s Jal;il, Makran is said to liave been dividi'd after the death 
of A I lla.j jaj. With reganl to the name Baloch, Col. Muckier suggests 
its iihmtity with ^ho (ledi’osii of tlTc Creeks. He says that the iialoch 
themselves explain their luime hy (ho phrase ** Ralbcli Badnich ” (or 
liadrosh). Here menus ‘c\il,’ and rock or rosk means ‘day/ In 
Pahlavi or Zend gad is synoiiymoiis witli had ; theirfore lkuhd^li:=zfjailrosh 
or gadros, whence tin* Oieek Gcdiosii. By the interchange of the litjuids 
« and /, h’-ulrdch wvinld becurno had/dch. out of wliieh the d must natuniUj^ 
dro]>, leaving the Baloch -the (letlro.s’i. Or, on the other hand, the pro- 
verbial expression Baloch-Badroeh may have been ourrent in the time 
of the Ci'ceks in ihe form Baloch-Cradrosh, and the Greeks confused 
the epiihet with the name- The latter would then be derived from 
Hclus king of Babylon, a derivation which is adopted by Prof. Bawlinsoa,. 

This paper will be published in Part I of the JournaL 
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4. Note on Oficial Bechoninp of the reigns of the later Mogul 

Emperors, and on same of their Mint^tovms.-^Sy W. Bbq., C.S., 

(retired). 

(Abstract.) ** 

The autlior bcjyins by showinpf that all the information of Enropoaii 
and Native Indian historiaim regardin*]^ the initial date of Aurangzib'H 
reign is nltimately traceable to the ’Alain girnamali of Mnljammnd 
Qriziin. This writer states that in the time of the real entlironcnient of 
Auraiigzib, with full ceremonials, on the 2 tth Ramazan J0ti9 (= J5tli 
June J6 .j 9), it was decidoc^to antedate the commencoinent of his reign 
from tlic Jst of Ramazan lOdS, when he mtule the fii*st attempt to 
assume the iniperifil po\vtM\ Mr. Lrvino says that* for clironologfcal 
purposes it is best to iiecept the olHeially fixed date, tliougli it may bo a 
fictitious one. He tlieii shows from certain coins in tlio Tlritish Museum 
whifili are dated 1JJ8 ilijrali, and the f>Jst year regnal, that tht*y only 
agree with the official reckoning; for Aurangzih, as generally admitted, 
died in J138, after a reign of oO years (lunar), 2 rnontiis and 27 days. 
SoTUC further remarks, then, follow on the official initial date of the 
reigns of sonfo of A uraugzih’s successors. The author concludes with 
some notes on the identity of tlio mint-towns ’Alamgirpur, Mu’azzamabad, 
Naeii'atabad, Slwihdbad Qanauj, and Zafariibad 

Dr. llocriile remarked tliat he agreed with Mr. Irvine tliat the 
officially fixed date of Auraiiirzib’s j*eign must be accepted. Ho pointed 
out, however, that there w<ire certain cfans, dated iu 1070 H, and the Jst 
year (ahad) regnal, which did not accord with the official reckoning, aud 
suggested a .solution of the difficulty. 

The paper, with Dr. Hocrnlc’s note, will be publisbod in Part 1 of 
tlie Journal. 

t 

5. On a Slab of Chinese Agglomerate Lava, hearing a (lilnese insrrip^ 
tion, discovered in St. John^s Churchyard, CalcAiUa, — By T, H. Uo 1 jLA.nj), 
Esq., A.R.O.S., F.O.S. 

6. The Petrology of Job OJiamocVs Tombstone. — By T.^H. Holland, 
Esq., A.R.C,S., P.G.S. 

These papers will bo published in the Journal, Part II. 

7. On flint implements from the Kon ravines of South Mirzapore , — 
By John Cockburn, Esq. 

8. On some beliefs in a Being or Animal iohich is supposed to guard 
hidden treasure* — By Babu SABAt Chandra Mitra, MA., B.L. Communi- 
cated by Tub Anthropological SBCRmRY. 
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9. On totne Bi^pertHtions regarding Droming and Drouned Perttmt, ^ 
By Bxdu Sauat Chanura Mitua^ B.L> Communicated by ITsi 

AvTiiBOPULoaiCAL Srcretart. 

Theso^papors will be paUished in tbe JoumcU, Part IIL 
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The followitif^ additions hare been made to the Library since the 
meeting hold in August last : — * 

* JrANSACTIONS, j^ROCBBOINGS, AND ^OUI^NALSj 

Presented by the rcspecMve Societies and Editors. 

Angers. La Soci<:t6 d’ Etudes Scicntidqnos d’ Angers, — Bulletin, 1891. 
Batavia. Biilaviaosch Genootsebap van Kunsten on Wetenschappen, — 
Notulcn, Doel XXXT, Adevering 2, 

I — . , Tijdschrift voor Indischo Taa],-Land-eu Vol^on- 

knnde, Docl XXXVI, Aflovering 6. • 

Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, — Jonrnal, 1892. 
— — — . Bombay Natuial History Society, — Journal, Vol. Vll, No 5. 

The Indian Antiquary, — ^Vol. XXI, Part 26S, No. 2 ; XXII, 

277. 

Brisbane. Royal Society of Qutensland, — Proceedings, Vol. IX. 
Budapest. La Societd Hongroise de Geographic, — Bulletin, Tome 
XXI, Faso 1-4. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, — Journal, Part II, No. 2, 1893. 

' . . Proceedings, Nos. 7 and 8, 1893. 

Geological Survey of India, — Memoirs, 9^ series, Vol. II, 

Part 1. 

Records Vol. XXVT, Part 3. 

. Indian Bhgineering, — VoL XIV, Nos. 6-18, and Index to 

Vol. xm. 

. Maha-bodhi Society, — Journal. Vol. II, No8.‘4#ad 5. 

— . Photographic Society of India,— Journal, VoL VI, Nos. 

8-10. 

Chicago, 111. The AmeAoan Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,— Vol. 
XV, No. 4. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sodetj,— Journal, 1890. 
Copenhagen. Eongelige Nordiska 01dskrift*Selskab, — ^Aorbogur, U 
Baekkc, Bind VUl, Hefte 2. 
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DreadaL Geftelladilit Iris zu Dresden, — Deutsche Eutomologisclie 
'v Zeitschrift, Band V, Heft 2; VI, 1. 

Frankfurt, a/o. Des Natarwissenschaftlicben Vereuis 4^^ Bog-Buz 
Frankfurt, — Helios, Jahrg XI, Nrn 2-5. 

■— . Societaium Litteias Jnhrg VII, Nm 4-7. 

Giessen. Der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-nnd Hoilkunde, 
— -Bericht, Band XXIX. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Insiituut voor do Taal -Land en Volkeukunde 
Tan Nederlandsch-Indie, — Bijdragen tot do Taal-Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-IndiS, Volgr, Vlll Deel, Aflovering 3. 
Hamilton. Hamilton Assdeiation, — Journal and Proceedings, 1892-93. 
Havre. Society de G6ographie Commerciale du Havre^ — Bulletin, Mai- 
Juin, 1893. • • 

Ithaca. Cornell University, — Library Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
Konigsberg. Der Physikalisch. Okonomischen Geaellschaft zu Konigs- 
iberg in Pr., — Sclififtcn, Jahrg. XXXIII. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgcnlandischcii Gesellschaft, — Abhaudluu* 
gen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandos, Baud X, Heft 1. 

I ■■ Zeitschrift, Band XLVII, Heft 2. 

— — . DerKoniglich Siichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaflen 
zu Leipzig (Phil-Hist. cl.), Verhandlungen, Ni% 1, 1893. 

London. The Academy, — Nos. 1I07-I119. 

— — . Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, — Jour- 
nal, Vol. XXII, No. 4. 

— — . The Athenaeum, — Nos. 3430*8442. 

. Geological Society, — Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLIX, Part 3. 

. Institution of Civil Engineers, — Minutes of Proceedings, 

Vol. CXII. 

— ■ - — . List of Members corrected up to 3rd June, JH93’ 

. Institution of Electrical Engineers,— Jouimal, Vol. XX H, 

No. 107. 

■ Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Proceedings, No. 1, 
1893. 

. Nature,— Vol. XLVIII, Nos. 1238-1250. 

. Bi|hiP ABtronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol, LlII, 

No. 8. 

- 1 . Royal Oeographical Society, — GeographicalJonrnal, Vol. II, 

508 . 2 - 4 . 

■ Royal Microscopical Society, — Journal, Paxl 3, 1893. 

" Royal Society, — Proceedings, Vol. LIII, Nos, .322>24. 

« ■ ' — — . Royal Statistical' 8ooiety,-^oamal, Vol. LVl, Parf 2. 

Lyon. Mttseata d’ Histoii'e Natarclle de Lyon, — ^Archives, Tome V. 
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L}on. La Soci4t4 d’ Agriculturo Histoire Naturelk) et Arts Uiilea fle 
Lyon, — AnnalcB, 1889-92. 

Manchester. Manche&tor Literary and Philosophical Society, — Memoirs 
and Proceedings, Vol. VIT, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Melboumo. Royal Society of Victoria, — Proceedings, Vol. IV, Port 2 
Mussoorio. The Indian Forester, — Vol. XIX, Nos 8-10. 

Nantes. La Societe dos iScieiices Natnrellos de L* Onest de la France, — 
Bulletin, Tome Ilf, No 1. 

Naples. La Societa Afiicaua d’ Italia, — Bollettino, Anno XIT, Fasc, 5 
et 6. 

Paris. La Societo d' Anthropologic de Pfcis, — Bulletins, TV® eerie, 
Tome III, Fasc. 4; IV, 1-4. 

— , M«5inoiies, Tome IV (IP Serio), Fasc. 4. 

■ Jontual Asiatiqne, — Tome I (IX® Sciie), No. 2. 

. Mubcc Guiinct, — Annalos, Tome XXIV. 

. . llevuo do li* Hibtoirc des Religions, Tome XXVII, •Nos. 

1 oi 2. 

. La»Socict6 do Geogi'aphie, — Bulletin, Tome XTII, No. 4; XIV, 1. 

— . . Comptes Rendus de,s Stances, Nos. 12-14, 1893. • 

Prague, Dor K. K. Sternwarte ku Prag, — Magnetischo und Meteoro- 
logisclie Boobacritnngen, 1892. 

Romo. La Sociotii Degli Spcttroscopisti Italiaui, — ^Memoric, Tome 
XXTI, Nos. G ot 7. 

Santiago. Dos Doutschen Wissenschaftlichen Vereines zu Santiago 
(Chile), — Verhandlungen, Band II, Heft 5 und 6. 

St. Petorsburgh. Comito G6ologique,— Bulletins, Tome XI, Nos. 9-10; 
Xll, 1-2. 

. , M^moires, Tome IX, No. 2 ; X, 2. 

— . Rnssiau Imperial Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. 
XXrX, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Sydney. Liimeau Society of New South Wales, — Proceedings, Vol. 
VIII (2nd Series), Part I. 

Tniping. Perak Government, — Gazette, Vol. VI, Nos. 18-25. 

Tokyo. Der Doutschen Ocsellschaft fiir natur-und Volkerkunde Osta- 
sieiis ill Tokio, — Mittheilungon, Band VI, Heft 61. 

- ■ — . Imperial University, — Journal of the College of Science, Vol. 

V, Part 4; Vol. VI, ^2. 

Turin. La R. Aciademia della Scienze di Torino,— Atti, Vol. XXVIII, 
Nos. 9-15. 

. . Osservazioni Meteorologiobe fatto nelF anno 1892 

air Osservatorio della R. UDivmit& di Torinp. 

Vienna. Dcr Anthropologischen Oesellschaft in Wien, — Miitheilun- 
gon, B^nd XXIII, Heft 2 and 8. 
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Der E. *E. GeologlsolLezi R«ich8an8tdt,---yerhaii(llungcn, 
TSm 6-10, 1893. 

■■ ■*— , Der K. K. Zoologisoh-Botanischon Gesellsohaft in Wien, — 
Yerhandlungen, Band XLIll, Nm. 1 nnd 2. 
tlT^llington. New Zealand Institute, — Transaction and Proceedings, 
Vol. XXV. 

■ — . Polynesian Society, — Journal, Vol. II, No. 2. 

Zurich. Der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Zurich, — Vicrteljalirs- 
chrift, Band XXXV III, Nrn 1-2. 

^OOI^S AND j^AMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors^ Translators^ tjv? 

Burgess, James. The New Map of Persia. 8vo. Kdinburglj, 1893. 
OnosHA, CuA^DUA MouANA. Cbliaiidah Sara Sangrahah. 8vo. Calculta, 

1893. 

Mitba, Sarat Chandra. Notes on < wo Bolinri Pastimes. 8v'o. Bombay. 

. Oa a Wild Boy and a Wild Girl. 8vo. Bombay. 

> ' ■ I '■■ ■ . The Broadley Sculptures in the Indian l^Iuscum. 8vo. 
Bombay.’ 

MimoffiDES, N. Essat Ts the Devil as black, as ho is painted. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

. India Unveiled. 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

BiCr, Pratapa Chandra. The Mahabliarata, tianslated into English 
prose, Parts LXXXII and hXXK\lL 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 
Wilson, C. R. Note on the topcjgraphy of the river in the IGth century 
from Hugli to the Sea as represented in the Da Asia of Do Barros. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1892. 

Miscellaneous j^RESENXATiONS. 

Report of the fourth meeting of the Australasian Association for* the 
Adl^ancement of Science, held at Hobart, Tasmania, in January 
1892. Edited by A. Martoa. 8vo. Sydney, 1893. 

Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, Sydney. 
Annual Repfprt <of the Trustees of the Auslmliau Museum, New South 
Wales, Sydney, for the year 1892. Fcp. Sydney, 1893. 

Australian Moslcm, New South Wales, Sydney. 
Cbus, J* a* Van der. Dagh-Register gehondsn int Eastccl Batavia 
rant passerende daer ter plaetse als over geheel Nedorlandts — 
India.. Anno J664. 8vo. Batavia, 1893. 

- " " Ifederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatboek, 1602-1811, Deel XI 

(178&4794). 8vo. Batavia, 1893. 
ibATAtrAASCB GiNOOTSCHAP VAN KUNST/BN BN WeTENSCHAPPF.V. 
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Cabpersz, Arthur. The.Law of Estoppel in British India (Tagol^Iiair 
Lectures, 1893). 8vo. Calcutta, 1893. 

Calcutta Univeesitt. 

Report of the Library Syndicate of the Cambridge University for the 
year ending December 31st, 1892. 4to. Cambridge, 3892. • 

Cambridge University. 

Report on Education in the Central Provinces for the year 1892-93. 
Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Report on the Excise Revenue in the Contial Provinces for the year 
1892-93. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Repoi't on the Vaccine Operations in the Central Provinces for the year 
J 892-93, Ffp. Nagpur, J893. 

Ref 01 1 on the working of the Registration Depaitment in the Central 
Provinces for the year 1892-93. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Chief Commissioner, CEMRAii Promnces. 

Bailey, E. M. A companion for the Queensland IStudont of Plant fiife. 
8vo. Brisbane, 1893. 

McCulloch, H. W. Sericulture; or Silkworms, and how to rear them. 
8vo. Brisbane, 1893 , • 

She liTON, E. M. Our Stock Foods, and how to use them. 8vo. Bris* 
bane, 3893. 

Depajitment of AoRiruLTURB, Brisbane. 

Report on the CovcrnmeTit Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, for the year 
ending 31st March 3893 Fcp. Luekuow, 1893. 

GoVKRNMENT*‘HOR'lIOLrLrURAL GARDENS, LuCKNOW. 

Annual Report on Inland Emigration fdf the yoai* 1892. Fcp. Calcutta, 
1893. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal for the year 
1892. By Snrgeon-Liout.-Col. W. H . Gregg. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Gammie, G. A. Account of a Botpnical Tour in Sikkim during 1892. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report oil the Administration of the Registration Department in Ben- 
gal for the odieial years 1890-91, 1891-92 and 1892-93. By Nawab 
Syed Ameer Hossein, C.I.E. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the External Trade of Bengal, with Nepal, Tibet, Sikim, and 
Bhutan for the year 1892-93. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presideni^ 
for the^ycar 1892. Fcp. Calcutta, 3893. 

Returns of the Rail and River-Borne Trade of Bengal during the quar- 
ter ending the Slst March 1893. Fcp. Calcutta, 1893. 

Selootious from the Records of the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, No. 306. Report on Publications issued and registered in the 
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* pitirviaoea of BritiBh India daring the year 1898. Fop. 
Calcutta, 1893. 

Wadpkll, L. a. Discovery of the exact site of Asoka’s classic capital 
of P&talipntra, the Palibothra of the Greeks, and description of the 

* ' Bup^cial remains. 4to. Calcutta, 1892. * 

Government of Bengal. 

Census of India, 1891. Yol. Y. Tables of Castes. The Lower Piovin- 
ces of Bengal and their Feudatories. By C. J. O’Donnell. Fi*p. 
Calcntta, 1893. 

Danvers, F. C. Keport to the Secretary of State for India in Coniiril 
of the Portuguese Records relating to the East Indies, contained in 
the Archivo da Torre do Tombo, and the Public I^brai*ios at Lisbuu 
and Evora. 8vo. London, 1892. * • 

The Indian Antiquary, Vole. XXI, Parts 268 ; XXII, 276 and 277, 4to. 
Bombay, 1892. 

MAitKHAM, Clemenis R. The Journal of ChriKio}>her Columbus (during 
his first voyage, 1492-93), and docu incuts relating to the voyages 
of John Cabot and Gaspar Corte Real (Hakluyt Society). 8vo. 

* LondoDj, 1893. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, Yol. Ill, Nos. 4-7 4to. Allaha* 
bad, 1893. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home De- 
paitment, No. 306. Kepoit on Publications issued nnd registered 
in the seveial Provinces of British India during the year 1892. 
Fop. Calcutta, 1893. * 

The Usha, Yol. II, Nos. 7 and 8? 8vo. (’nicuttn, 1893. 

Goveunmeni or India, Home Department. 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archfieological Survey of India, Vol. II, Part 
13. 4to. Calcutta, 1893. 

Taw Sein-Ko. Notes on an Archspological Tour through Ramaunadesa 
(the Taking Country of Burma). 4to. Hombay, 1893. 

Wati, George. A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, Yol. 
VI, Part 3. 8vo, Calcutta, 1893. 

'Government of India, Revenue and Agricultdral Department. 

Hultzsch, E. South- Indian Inscriptions. Tamil Inscriptions of Raja- 
raja, Rajendra*chola, and others in the Bajarajesvara Temple at 
Tanjavup, VoL III, Pitri ll. 4to. Madras, 1892. 

Government of Madras. 

Report on the progress and condition of the Government Botanical Gar- 
dens, Sahoranpur and Mnssoorie, for the year ending 3lBt March 

^ 1893. Fcp. Allahi^bad, 1893. 

Government of the N.-W, P. and Ouph. 
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Monograph on the Leather Industry of the Punjab, 1891*92. Fop. 
Lahore, J.893. 

Report on the Sanitary Administration of the Punjab for the year 1692. 

Pep. Lahore, 1893. ^ 

Report on Vaccination ih the Punjab for the year 1892-93. Pep. La! 

hoie, 1893 Govi<rnmknt op jhf Punjab. 

Indiau Museum Notes, Vols. II, Nos. C; HI, 1 and 2. dvo. Calcutta, 
189.1. Indian Museum. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vols. IV, Parts 8 , V, 3. 4to. Calcutta, 
IS93. ^ 

Monthly Wcatlier Review for March to June 1893 ; and Annual Summary 
for 1892. 4tf). Calcutta, 1893 

Oiiginal Meteorological Observations of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras for March to June J898. 
4io. Calcutta, 1S93. 

Report on the Adminifetration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Govern in eni of India in 1892-93. 4to. Cah'utta, 1893. 

MEiroROfiOoicAii Repouikr 10 lUL Gomhnmilni op Inma. 
Bulletin of the Mici oacopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. II, No, 10, {?vo. 

Calcutta, 1893. MiCBOscortCAL Society op Calcctia. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for the year 1892. 
By Eaton W. Policy. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

PoBr Officer, Calcutia. 

Annual Repoit of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, for the year ending 
31st March 1893 Pep. Lucknow, 1S93. 

Provincial Musufm, Lucknow, 

The Mineralogieal, Geological and Paleontological collections in the 
Science and Ait Aluscum, Dublin. 8vo. Dublin, 1893. 

Repoit of the Dii'cclor of the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, for the 
year ending 31st December 18^2 8vo. Dublin, 1893 

SciTNCE AND ArT MuSEUM, DdBLIN. 

J^senKF, H. A. Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary. 8 to. 

Kyclang, J8d6. The Rby. P. B. Shawb. 

Obsenaiions publiecs par l/Institut Meteorologiqne Central de la 
Societi des Seienoos do Finlande, Tomes II — V et IX, 4to. He- 
leinfoi-B, 1891-92. 

^ La Socib'te' des Scibncbb db fiklandb. 
North Anierioan Fauna, No. 7, Part 11. 8vo, Washington, 1893. 

United Siaips Department of AoBicuLTims, Wabhinotok. 
Kjbrulf, Dr. Th. Beskrivelse af En Rcskke Norske Bergatier. 4ta 
Christiania, 1892. Ukiybbsitt of CHAiSTlAirzA* ^ 

Report of the Observatory of the Tale TJuiversity for Hie year 1892-^3. 
8vo New Haven, 1893.* ^ Yale Univbrmty, New Havbk. 
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Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Qneries, — ^Vol. Ill, Nos. 5-7. 
Berlin. Dentstcho Litteratarzeitung, — Jahr. XIV, Nm 22^27. 
Calcutta. Calcutta Review, — ^Vol. XCVII, No. 194. 

Indian Medical Gazette, — ^Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 8-10. 

Cassel. Botanisehes Contralblatt, — Band LIV, Nrn 10-13 ; LV, 1-4. 
Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, — Tome XXX, 
Nos. 7-9. 

Gottingen. Dcr Kdnigl ^ Gesellschaft dor Wissenschaften,— Gottiu- 
gische gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn 11-13, J893. 

— . . Nachriohten, Nm 7 und 8. 

Leipzig^ Annalen dcr Physik und Chemie, — Band iCLTX, Heft 4;'L, 
1-2. 

. . Bojbldtter, Band XVII, Stuck 7 und 8. 

Loudon. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. XII 
(6^** Series), No. 67. 

— . The Chemical News,— Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 1755-68. 

■ Tht Enfcomoloijist, — Vol XXVI, No. 362. 

— The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — Vol. IV (2nd Series), 
No. 43. 

. The Ibis, --Vol. V (6th Series), No. 19. 

— — . The Journal of Botany, — ^Vol. XXXI, No. 367. 

— — . The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,— 
Vol. XXXVl (6th Sories), No. 21^. 

■' ' . The MesHonger of Mathematics,— "Vol. XXII (New Scries), 

Nos. 11 aud 12. 

. The Numismatic Chronicle,— Part 1, 1893. 

— — . Numismatic Circular, — Nos. 9-11, 189.3. 

. . Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, — Vol. XXXV, 

Part I. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science, — ^Vol. XLV (3rd 
Series), No, 270. 

Paris. L’ Aoad6mie des Sciences, — Comptes Rendns des Stances, 
Tome CXVI, Nos. 22-26 ; CXVII, 1. 

. Annales de Chimie et de Physique, — 6n><i S6rio, Tome XXIX, 
Jsu, 1893. 

. Bevue Critique d’ Hiatoire et de Litt6ratare, — Tome XXXV, 

Nos. 20-26 ; XXXVI, 27 et 28. 

. Bevae SrieBtifique,— Tome LII, Nos. 4-16. 

Vienna. Vieana Oriental Journal, — Vol. VII, Nos. 2 and 8. 
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^OOK8 J=^UaCHA8ED. 

The Aiiand64rama Sanskrita Series, No. 25. The SOiaRamhita, Part TI. 
By Pandit V&sudova S^a4tri Pa^as’ikara. 8\ro. Poona, 1893. 

Buckleu, William ; and Stainton, H. T. The Larva; of the British 
Butterflies and Moths, Vol. V (Bay Society, 1891). 8vo. London, 
1893. 

Cameron, Pfter. A Monograph of the British Pliytopbagous Hymen- 
optoia, Vol. IV (Ray Society, 1892). 8vo. London, 1893. 

Cunningham, Major General Sir A. Coins of the Indo-Scythians. 
Sakas and Kushans. 8vo. London, 188^. 

Faizullaii Bull,. Shaikh. An Anthology of Arabic Poems, about 
the Prophet and the faith of Islam, Part I. 8vo, Bombay, 1893. 

Noel, Hon. K. The Science of Metrology ; or Natural Weights and 
Measures. 8vo. London, 1689. 

Bat, Puatapa Chandua. The Mahabharata, translated into English 
prose, Parts LXXX, LXXXII and LXXXIIl. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1893. 

Steihhnu, Rev. Thomas B. B. A History of Crustacea (^he Interna- 
tional Scientiiic Series, Vol. LXXIV). 8vo. London, 1893. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF TKB 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


j^OR psCEMBBR, JSqJ. 


•The Monthly General Mocthiiy of Ihc AHiatic Society of Bcn^jal was 
hold on Wednesday, the dth Dccemhor, 1898, at 9 p.m. 

• The Hon'ble Sik C. A. Elliott, K.C.S.l. 

* President, in the Chair. 

The followi^ig Members were pro.sent 

Dr. A. W. "^Icock, T. I). Bei^hton, Esq., A. A, Caspcrez, Esq., 
Babu Gyanondra Knmar Rai Chandhuri, Rabn Sarat Chandra Das, 
B. Do, Esq., G. A. Grierson, E.sq., Dr. A- P- Hoenilo, T. H. Holland, 
Esq., The Rev. 11. B. Hyde, Dr. W. C, J. Ryall, Esq., C. Little, 
Esq., J. Mann, Esq., L. do Niceville, Esq., S. E. Peal, Esq., A. Podler, 
Esq., Pandit Kara Prosad Slui.stri, C. R. Wilson, Esq, 

Visitors: — H. Chintamon, Esq., H. V. Elliott, Esq., J. A. Hauxwoll, 

Esq. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-four Presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended . 

The following gentleman ha.s expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 

J. W. Oliver, Esq. 

The President announced that Mr. G. A. Grierson had returned 
from leave and had taken charge of the Philological Secretaryship from 
pE. A. F. R* Boemle, 
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The Philological Segbetart exhibited a number of rubbinge of 
inscriptiouB lately found by Captain Deane near Poshdwor. Some of 
them appear to he in a hitherto unidentified alphabet. 

The original stones have been sent by the finder to M. Senart for 
decipherment. 

Mr. de Nicf/ville exhibited a single male specimen of a very rare 
butterfly, Oharaxes kadenii, Felder, captured iu Sumatra. He received 
it from Hofrath Or. L. Martin, of Deli, Sumatra, who possesses two 
ottter Bpecimens caught also iu the JJaitak Mountains, in the north-east 
of tho island. It was described by Dr. Felder in the Wien, Ent. 
Monatsch. for 1861, from a specimen caught in Eastern Java by Dr. A. 
R. Wallace, and is roughly figured. A second and better wwdciit of 
this unique example is given in Wallace’s “ Malay Archi])elago,” where » 
he calls it tho “ Calliper Butterfly, from the i)oculiarity of tho pair of 
tails present on each hind wing which converge att lie tips, this being 
a feature unknown to a like extent in any other species in tho genus. 

Tho following papers w'ero read : — 

1. A translation of the Inscription on the Chinese Stoj^e lately Uluy 
ont of 8t John*8 Churchyard, — By the Rev. H. B. Hype, M.A. 

Tho paper will ho published in the Journal, Part 1. 

2. The Philological Secretakt road a paper by Mr. H. Beveridge, 
1. C. S. (Retd.), on The Site of Karna Snvarna, 

Tho Chinese Pilgrim Hiuen r.siaiig visited a town iu Bengal which 
he calls' Kie-lo-iio-su-fa-la-na, that i.s, being transliterated, Karna- 
huvar^a. The site has not hitherto been .satisfactorily identified, and 
has been conjooturally located in Birbhuin, in Singbbhum, and quite 
recently by Dr. Waddell, iu Burdwan. Mr. Beveridge’s object is to 
prove that the place is probably identical with the town of Bihg&mati 
in the Murshiddbad district. 

Wo have two accounts of Hiuen Tsiang’s travels, — that given 
by the Pilgrim himself, and that given in his ‘ Life ’ by the Shaman Ten 
Tsung. After dealing with^liscrepancics betwoem those two accounts, 
Mr« Beveridge comes to the concloBion that the latter, in this oase, 
iB the more trustworthy of the two, and that it naturally takes the 
Pilgrim’s itinerary through RaAgdmati. 

The Pilgrim doscribca the kingdom of Kar^a-snvar^a as having 
a oircnmference ' of about 900 miles and the capital as being about four 
miles round. The inhabitants were well o£E and had literaiy tastes^ 
bnlHhey were a mixture of true believers (Baddhists), and heretics. 
By the side of the capital there was the monastery called Lchtd*<wei-bhi 
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(the nttmii erf which has been rcBtored to Bakta-vith (t 
or Bedlandfl, of which the word B4ng&miti is a litoral translation. 
It is wpll known that Itsng&mati (which is sitnatod on the Bh&girathi 
river about six miles above Berhampnr), was once a groat city. Ac- 
i^ording to Lassen, it was formerly known as Earna-suvarna-gada^ and 
is said to have been so called because Yibhishaoa, the brother of 
B&vaiia, the demon king of Ceylon, visited the place on the occasion of 
the king’s son’s first meal of rice, and caused a shower of gold to fall 
on the land* Hiuen Tsiaug gives a curious legend regarding the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into the kingdom. 

Shortly before Hiuou Tsiang’s time, the king of KarQa-suvar- 
Qa was the well-known S'a^anka, who was so strongly opposed to 
Buddhism that he cut doiifn the sacred Bodhi treo ntT Bodh (^ya. * Ho 
died about the year 613 A. D., after having been overcome by S'iladitya 
of Kannauj, in revenge for the murder of his brother and predecessor, 
Rajhvardhana This king favoured Buddhism, and it was during 
his reign that the pilgrim vihiiod the locality. 

Mr. Bevel idge givcb strong misons for believing that this S'a4&nka 
wal^ the saijie as S'a4a(lhara of AbiVl Fazl, who was the immediate 
successor of Adi4ura who ]7rought Brd.hmans from Kanuauj to Bengal. 
This identification is most important, as it fixes Adi^dra as reigning 
in the early part of the Gth century A D. 

Finally there is a local tradition that Kariia-suvarna was de- 
stroyed by an expedition from Ceylon, an (»vcat which Mr. Beveridge 
places as probably occurring about •tho 12th century A. D. It was 
the original home of the family of Rdja Radha Kanta Deva, tho author 
of the S'abda’kalpa-drumaj whoso ancestor S'ri-hari-deva possibly lived 
there before ils destruction by tho Singhalese invaders. 

3. A Bijdpvr Insaiptmu^Vij Proff^ssou F. Kielhobn, C. 1. E., 
Gottingen. Communicated hy the Pni‘i OLOoiCAti SEcUETAUy. 

The paper will bo imblished in the Journal, Part I. 

.4. Notes on early heal silver coinages in Northern India and in the 
Konkan, — By W. Thfobald, M. N. S. and R. A. S., London. Oommuni^ 
eated by the Philological Secbeiaby. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper is principally devoted to a minuto description of eighteen 
silver coins which Bad been presented to the author by tho late General Sir 
A. Cunningham. They farmed part of the artidos recovered from tho 
wreck of the steamer in which the archssological treasures ofs^he 
Qemral hsd been lost beneath the waters of the Bay of BengaL These 
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silver ooiae belong to a t]rpo of great antiquity and intermediate in 
character betvreen the well-known ‘‘ punch-marked *’ coins and those 
of a later date impressed by a single “die.” They are square or poly- 
gonal or oven rounded, and weigh on the avorago 26 grains. Some 
of them are quite blank on tho reverao side, but mostly they are imi* 
pressed with a varying number of symbols on both sides. Tho device 
on the obverse of eleven is made up of two principal symbols, and 
four or five smaller or accessory ones. Of the former, one is said to 
resomble a ninepin, placed horizontally. What this symbol is intended 
to represent, tho author says ho has not the faintest idea, but he sug- 
gests that it may roprosciit a “ dug-out ’* or ‘fishing canoo. Tho other 
cloarly represents some quadruped, which, to judge from its head and 
tail, tho author thinks must bo a liorse. Hei^e tlie author incidentally 
corrects an error in one of his previous paiicrs regarding the so-called 
“Coins of Kiiiiinda.’* The animal I'epresonted on those coins is neither 
a “ deer ** nor a “ yak,** but a “ buffalo.** Two square coins, with bfaiik 
reverses, entirely differ in their symbols from tho rest. They are 
principally marked by a voi'y obscure object, which the author suggests 
may possibly bo inteiidod for ‘‘ a human hand lightly grasping a huftiaii 
ear/* as shown on a gem from JOiorasan. Tho concluding portion of tho 
paper refers to certain ancient coins from the Koukan, doscribedL by 
Sir Walter Mlliot in f lie Numlsniafa Orienlalia, and corrects some errors 
ill that doscription. The author shows that these coins bear no ‘‘punch- 
marks/* but arc struck from a die, the piiucijial devi.se on which is the 
iigure of a humped bull, surnmnd?*!! hy a number of minor symbols. 

This paper will bo published in Part I, of the Journal. 

6. The Philolooigal Seouetauv road a paper by Mr, W. Irvine, 
13. C. S. (Retd.), on an early translation into Hindustani of tho Acts 
of the Apostles. Tho paper was as follows : — 

Reading Mr. Grierson’s interesting paper “On the early Study of 
Indian Veriiatalars in Europe *’ {Journal^ Vol. LXII, Part I, pp. 41-52), 
has called to mind a little book, which I bought from a second-hand 
bookseller about a year ago. As Mr. Grierson does not mention it, 
although it scorns to fall within the scope of his paper, it may be of 
interest to give a short desenption of this work. It is in 12 mo., 
inches X 4 inches, pp. 192, bound in full oalf, with gilt edges. On 
tho back are the letters 

G. 

N. J. 

aikd ou tho side are stamped the words 

AD 
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< 0. B. loADEMIAM 

LING; ORIENT: 

On the inside of the guard and fly-leaves are varions press marks in 
jmnoil : also, on the fly loaf at the end (as we should doom it), is written 
in itilr, facing the vemooular title page, 

Acta Apostolorum 
in liuguam Indoatanicam 
translate 
a Bonj. Schnlsio 
* odidit 

D, Jo. Henr. Callcnborgius. 

do lo ccxxxxviiii. • 

On the other side of the same leaf are the woi^ds, in pencil, Ltaj/. 
indostanica, and on the inside of the guard, at the bottom, Ntroum 
Tcgtamcntiim, 1758 (should bo 1748?) Himluslantce. There is no im- 
print of any jtrcss, Eiu-opcan or Native, and no title-page in any 
European language. As a substitute is a voinacular title-page in 
Persian chaj-acter (printed from a wood block, I think), the letters of 
which are so twisted and dist.orted that it is difiicnlt to decipher them. 
All that I can read for certain is {iulfikat kd kitdb. As the pages are 
headed ifafitkat, this must bo the reudpring of the word Acts. The book 
is in the Persian charac'tcr and has been printed from type, somewhat 
similar in look to that still in use in Calcutta. 

The language seems to bo some ^orm of dialect, possibly Dakhni. 
It is a very provincial jargon, as little like the Urdu of Dihli or 
Lakhnad as Chaucer thought “ French of Stratford-attc-Bowo ” was 
to that of Paris. It begins 

Avval Fdzil. 

1. Tid ofal Fshu'd d2>i samjhe sn kdsAldnkoti rukh kadis son famma 
so pichhe asmdn po charkic so din lak karnekonWd ta'Um dnnekon hhi 
shuTu’ kie so shhko upat phxiilu vuizkuT kiyti na. 

The end, verse 31 of chapter 28, reads as follows 

‘31. AllahJce malukon gdJiar karko mand nd hokn sdri hiuiat son hid 
Mdvxmd heso f ski’d Ilaskt’nke lAik heso mazkurdn ta’lim dete the. 

5a. The PHii.OLOCtCAi. Secretaby adds the following noto 

g cb nl t g, the translator of the work mentioned by Mr. Irvine, 
baa been already mentioned in my Essay above referred to. Ho 
oonw^ttded with Bayer on the subject of the lAntsha alphabet. In 
the year 1746 , or four .yeaw before he published his translation of 
the Acts, he published the first grammar of the HinddsUni language, 
la T 7 48 n the SprmhmeUter, which owes Sradi to his assistance, was 
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iHBued. Ho was a Madras Missiottaiy, which folly aooonnts for tiie 
impure Hiuddfltani used by him. His work must, I think, rank 
as the earliest known translation of any portion of the fiible into an 
Indo- Aryan vernacular. 

Gallenberg’s name occurs in LaCroze's Thesaurus Epistolicns. Iifi 
the years 1724 and 1726 he was living at Halle, and corresponded with 
LaCrozo, about Mongolian and the language of Greenland, of which 
a specimen is printed.’* He was a friend of Gotthilf Franck, also of 
Halle, another learned man who interested himself in Oriental subjects 
and who obtained from the Danish Missionary Ziegcnbalg, mentioned 
in my Essay, t ft manuscript History and Genealogy of the Ooch of India, 
I find this mentioned in a letter of LaCrozc (to whom Franck had lent 
the MS.) to Bayer; written in the year 1717. J It would be interesting, 
to know if this is now in the Berlin Libraiy. 

6. Natural Histmij Notes from IL M, Lidian Marint Survey Steamer 

‘ Investigator,* Commander 0, F, Oldham^ li. N,y commanding : Series IL 
No. 9. An account of the Beep Sea Collection made during the Season 
1892-93, — By A. Alcook, Esq., M.B., C.M.Z.S., Superintendent of^the 
Indian Museum. • 

7, On certain Indian S2>Gcies of Oanarium.—By Gjeokoe King, Esq., 
M.B., F.R.S., O.I.E., Superintendenty Koyal Botanic Garden^ Sibpur. 

Tho papers will be published in the Journal^ Part II. 
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Tho following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in November last : — 

Jf^ANSACTIONS, |^I^CEEDI NGS, AND ^OUI^ALS, 

piresented hy the respective Societies and Editors, 

Amsterdam. Dor Koninklijke Akademio van Wetenschappen, — Jaar- 
boek, 1892. 

. . Vcrslagon on Mododoelingen, Afdoeling Letierkunde, 

3^0 Rooks, Decl IX. 

Register, 3^ Reeks, Deal I-IX. 
Afdeoling Natuorkande, Reeks, Deel 
IX. 

Berlin. Der Efiniglich Preussisohon Akademio der Wissensohaften zu 
Berlin, — Sitznngsberiohte, I-XXY, 1893^ 

* L. 0. 1., 78. t J* A. 6 . B., VoL LXXIL, p. 48. 


t L. C, lU., 89. 
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Bomtaity. Bombay Natnnl Histovy Society, ’—Journal, Yol. Yin, Vo. 2. 

. Indian Antiquary, — Y ol. XXII, Part 268. 

firisbane. Queensland Branch of the Boyal Geographical Society of 
Australasia,— Proceedings and Transactions, 1892-93. 

Qmnsuriok. Des Yereins fiir Naturwissensohaft eu Brannschuroig, — 
Jahresbericht, 1889-90 nnd 1890-91. 

Brussels. L’ Acad^mie Boyale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beanx- 
arts de Belgique,— Annnaire, 1892 et 1893. 

— — — . — — , Bulletins, .3“® Serie, Tome XXII-XXY. 

..I-. - " ■ M6moires, Tome XLYIII et XLIX. 

. ■ M4moiA)s ConronnSs, Tome XLVI. 

. . — . Memoires Couromies ot Memoiros des Savants Etran- 

gers, Tome Lll. * 

. La Societe Malacologiquo do Belgique, — Aimales, Tome V, 

No. 2. 

— . La Societe Royalo Malacologiqne de Belgique, — Annales, 

Tome XXVI. 

, 11 —. . Proceb-Ycrhaux des Sconces, 5 Juillct 1891-3 Sep- 

•tembro 1^892. 

Calcutta. Indian Engineering, — Yol. XIV, Noe. 24-27. 

. Maha-Bodhi Society, — Jounial, Vol, II, No. C. 

Photographic Society of India,— Journal, Vol. VI, Nos. 11 

and 12. 

Chicago. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, — ^Vol. XV, 
No. 5. 

Dublin. Boyal Irish Academy, — Proceedings, Vol. II (.3“' Series), 
Nos. 4 and .5. 

Florence. La Societil Italiana di Anti-opologia, Etnologia o Psicologia 
Comparata,— Archivio pai’ L’ Antropologia o la Etnologia, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1. 

Frankfurt, A. M. Dcr Senckonbcrgischon Naturforschenden Gcsells- 
chaft,— Abhandlungen, Band XVlIl, Nr. 1. 

. Bericht, 1893. 

ThelSagne. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal,-Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-IndiS,— Bijdragen tot de Taal,-Land-en Volken- 
VMiiitn van Nederlandsch-Indi6, 6* Volgr, Deol VIII, Aflerering 4. 

Hamburg. Vaturhistorisohen Museum in Hamburg, — Mitteilnngen, 
Jahrg X, Heft 2. , 

Havre. 8oci4t4 de G4ograpbie Commercialo du Havre,— Bulletin, 
Juillet-Aoftt, 1893. 

Belsingfoni. Fmska Yetenskafs-Sooieteten,— Bidrag, Heft 61. 

Ofversigt, 1891-92. 
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Leipz%. Dar Osotaobea MoiKinlSikduefaeai QeMU»Bhaft»“~Zeitaohri^ 
Band XLVIl, Belt 8. 

. Der KOniglich Sftchsisohen Geaellachaft der Wissenaohaftoa 

zu Leipzig, — Beriohte, Math-Phya. Classe, 4-6, 1893. 

Liege. La Soci6t6 66ologiqae de Belgiqne,— Annales, Tome XX, No. 1. 

London. The Academy, — Nos. 118(^24. ' 

. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, — Jour* 

nal, Vol. XXllI, No. 1 ; and Index, 1843-91, 

. The Athonseum, — Nos. 3443-47. 

. Geological Society, — Quarterly Journal, VoL XLIX, Part 4 ; 

and List of Members corrected to 1st Nofember 1893. 

— — — . Institution of Civil Engineers,— Minutes of Proceedings, Vols. 
GXIII and CXIV ; and Brief Subject>Index, Vols. LIX to CXIV. 

, Natui-e,— Vol, XL VIII, Nos. 1251-56. 

. Liuucan Society, — Journal, Botany, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 202-204. 

. . . Zoology, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 152-154. » 

— — . — . Transactions, Botony, Vol. Ill (2“^ Series) Part 8. 

. - '■ . Zoology, Vol. V (2*^ Series), Parts 8-10. 

. . List of Mcmbors, 1892-93. , 

. Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, — Journal, 

Vol. XXV, No. 4. 

-'■■■ — . Royal Astronomical Society,— Monthly Notices, Vol. LIU, 
No. 9. 

. Royal Geographical Society, — Geographical Journal, Vol. II, 
No. 5. 

Royal Microscopical Society, — Journal, Part 4, 1893. 

— — . Royal Society of London, ^.Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 
CLXXXllT, A and B. ; and Member List corrected to 30th Novem- 
ber 1892. 

" ■ ' . Royal Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. LVI, Part 3. 

. Zoological Society of London, — Proceedings, Parts 11 and 

III, 1893. 

— — . — — . Ti'ansactions, Vol. XIII, Part 7. 

Mexico. La Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,” — ^Memorias y Bevis- 
ta, Tome VI, Nos. 11 et 12; VII, 1-2. 

Munich. Dm- Kouiglioh Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenchaften, — 
Abhandluugen, Cl. Ill, Band XX, Abth. 2. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester, — ^Vol. XIX, No. II. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique, — IX* S4rie, Tome I, ^0. 3 ; II, 1. 

. La Societe de Geogiaphie,— Bnlletm, Tome XIV, No. 2. 

Romo. La Sooietk Degli Spettnwoopkti ltaliani,MiiiUeiiurie, VeL inni 
No. 8. 
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Statt^rt. Dea V’eteias fOr yaterlftndiBohe Natarkiindo in WQxitem- 
berg, — Jahreshefte, Jahrg. XLIX, 

St. Petersburg. L’AcadSmie Imperiale des Sciences de Si. Peters- 
bourg, — M^moires, Tome XL, Nos. 2 ; XLI, 1. 

Taiping. Perak Government Gazette, — Vol. VI, Nos. 26 and 27. 
Tdkjo, Der Deutschen Gesollscliaft fill* Natur-uiid V5lkorkundo Osta- 
siens in Tokyo, — Mittheilungen, Heft 52. 

. Imperial University of Japan, — Calendar, 1892-93. 

. . Journal of the College of Science, Vol. VI, Part 3. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute, — Transactions, Vol. Ill, Part 2. 

Vienna. Des K. K. Natarhistoischen Hofmuscums, — Annalon, Band 
VII, Nrn. 3 und 4 ; VIII, 1 und 2. 

Wellington. Polynesian Society, — Journal, Vol. II, iJo. 3 

^ ^OOKS AND J^AMPHLETS. 

Presented by the Authors^ Translators^ 

Bcrgess, James. Notes on Hindu Astronomy, and the history of out 
^knowledge of it. 8vo. London, 1893. 

Ghierson, G. a. Notes on TuFsi Das. 4k). Bombay, 1893. 

B/t, Peatafa Gua:?dra. The Mahabliarata, franslatcd into English 
Prose, Pali; 84. 8vo. Calcutta, J893. 

jVllSCELLANEOUS j^|^ESENTATIONS. 

Catalogue of the Birds in the British Mnsoiim, London, Vol. XXI. 
8 VO, London, 1893. 

Catalogue oi the Madreporarian Comls in the British Museum, London, 
Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1893. 

Catalogue of the Snakes in the British Alusoum, London, Vol. 1. 8vo. 
London, 1893. 

* BrarisH Museum, London. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, Session 1892-93. 
8Vo. Toronto, 1893. 

Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Beport on the Bailway-Borne Traffic of the Central Provinces for the 
official year 1892-93. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Besdlution on the Management by Government of Private Estates in the 
Central Provinces for the year 1891-92. Fcp Nagpur, 1893. 
Betuma of the Rail-Bomc Traffic of the Central Provinces during the 
quarter ending 80th June, 1893. Fcp. Nagpur, 1893. 

Chief Coumissioneb, Central Provinces* 

■ 
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Catalogae of aeetioii one of the Miuieiim of the Geologioal Snrveyi em* 
bracing the eystematic collection of minerals, and the collectionB of 
economic minerals and rocks, and specimens illnstrative of straoinral 
Geology. 8vo Ottawa, 1893. 

Catalogae of a stratigraphical collection of Canadian Bocks prepared 
for the World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 8vo. Otta- 
wa, 1893. 

Geological Survey of Canada. 

O'Donnell, C. J. Census of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 1891 
Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Administration of the Customs TUepartment in the Bengal 
Presidency for the year 1892-93. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Administration of the Salt Department during the year 
1892-93. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administmtion of the Lower Provinces 
for the year 1892-93. Pep. Calcutta, 1893. • 

Triennial Report on the working of the Charitable Dispensaries under 
the Government of Bengal for the years 1890, 1891 and 1892. Pep. 
Calcutta, 1893. « 

Governmeni of Bengal. 

Brief sketch of the Meteorfdogy of the Bombay Presidency in 1892-93. 
Pep. Bombay, 189«3. 

Lists of Sanski*it Manusoripts in private librnrios in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, Part I. 8vo. Bombay, 1893. 

Progress Report of the Archnoological Suiwey of Western India for the 
months May 1892 to April 1893. Pep. Bombay, 1893. 

Government of Bombay. 

Hand-books of Commercial Products, Nos. 13, 15-22, 24, 25, 27-29. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1893, 

Government op India, Rev. and Agri. Dept. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in Ondh Province for the 
year 1889. 

Government op the N.-W. P. and Oudh. 

Final Report of the Revised Settlement of the Rawalpindi Diftriet 
in the Punjab. Pep. Lahore, 1893. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Jnstioe in the Punjab and its 
Dependencies during the year 1893. Fop. Lahore, 1893. 

Govebniient or the Punmb, 

Pope, Rev. G. IT. The Niladiyir : or four htmdred qnatrains in TamiL 
8vo. Oxfordi 1893. 

Imu Oif iGB, lioirooH* 

Monthly Weather Review for July 1^3. 4to» Oaloatta^ 1898« 
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IteteoM^ogioAl Obeerrations of Galcatta, AUalwbai, Imokaow 
Lahore! Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras, for July 1898, 4to. Cal- 
ontta, 1893. 

MUteorological Repobier to the Goveenmei7T op India, 

Essays on Indian Social Reform. 8vo. Bombay, 1893. 

* , SUNDAR PaNDURANO, EsQ. 

Proceedings and Tian sections of the Royal Society of Canada for the 
year 1892, 4to. Ottawa, 1893, 

llOYAri Society of Canada. 

Rosen, P. G. Projet de Mesure d’Un Arc du M6ridien do 4" 20' au 
Spitzberg. 8vo. Sto/icholm, 1893. 

Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, Stockooi m. 

a 

^EF^ODICALS j^Ui\CHASED. 

Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries, — Vol. Ill, No, 8. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, — Jahrgang, XIV, Nrn. 28-39, 

■ — — . Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, — Heft 1-4, 1893. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XXVIII, No. 11. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,— Band LV, Nrn. 5-13. 

Geneva. Archives dos Sciences Physiques ot Naturcllcs, — Tome XXX, 
No, 10. 

Gottingen. Der Kdnigl. Ge.sellschaft der WisscaschaftoD, — Gutting- 
isohe gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 14-18, 1893. 

■' - Nachrichfen, Nrn. 9-13, 1893. 

Leipzig. Annalon der Physik und Chdhiio, — Band L, Heft 3. 

. . Boibliitter, Baud XVII, Stiick 9, 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographic, — Band VI, Heft 3. 

London. The Annals anS Magazine of Natural History, — ^Vol. XII 
(6th Series), Nos. 68-70. 

■ ■ . The Chemical News, — Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 1769-73. 

— — . The Entomologist, — ^Vol. XXVI, Nos. 363-66. 

' ■ — The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — Vol. IV (2nd Scries), 
Nos. 44-46. 

a ,. The Journal of Botany,— Vol. XXX I, Nos. 368-70. 

— — — . The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine 
and Joamal of Science, — ^Vol. XXXVI (5th Series), Nos. 219-21. 

Manual of Conchology,— Vol. XIV, No. 4; Vol. VIII (2nd 
series), No. 4. 

nie Messenger of Mathematios,— Vol. XXIII (New Series), 

Nos. 1-3. 

— Nittnismatio Oironlar,— No. 12, 1898. 

Nionisiiuiitio Obronisle, —Part 2, 1893. 
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London. Quarterly Journal of Mierosoopical Sdenee^-^Vol. XXXV 
(New Seriefl), Part 2. 

, ■ — . Rhopalocera Exotica, — Part 25, 1893. 

New Ha von. The American Journal of Science,— Vol. XLVI (3rd. 

Series), Nos. 271-73. • 

Paris. L* Academic den Sciences, — Comptes Rendiis des Stances, 
Tome OXVIl, Nos. 2-J3 

— — . Annalcs do Cliimic et de PliyHi({uo, — Tome XXIX, Aout 1893 ; 
XXX, Septembre ct Octobre 1893. 

— — . Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Lit^piaturo, — Tome XXXVl, 
Nos. 29-40. 

Revue Seifutifique, — Tome LIl, Nos. 17-21. 
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Tht Webw MSS —Aiiollier coUcdimi of aruient mamtsrnpts from 
Central Asta —By Du A F Ruuoir lloi BM,r . 

(With four Platfb ) 

In July last I rpcoived from the Boverond F. Weber, Morarian 
AfiBslonaiy in Leh in Ladak, a small packet, containing ancient 
mannsoripts 

■ Regarding the circnmstanecs under which the manuscripts were 
•discoTored, and given to Mr Weber, the latter in two letters, dated the 
2lBt June and 29th July last, gn es me the following information They 
were found in the neighbouihood of a place called Kngiai, in a “ house ” 
which, apparently, since times immemorial had been ruined and bniuod 
An Afghan merchant, hoping to discover buried treasure, with much 
trouble undertook the excavation of the “ house.” He found, however, 
only 4o* bodies of some “cows,” which on the first contact mumbled 
into dtiBt. A^ the same time ho found also tho manuscripts As Mr. 
Weber is known to the people to be a collector of Tibetan curiosities, 
the to him by a person who had received them 

from the’find^r.*' Ho was also shown an. “Urdfi” letter from tho latter, 
gi,VM« fihe o\?ove account of his oxpltwation, hut not knowing “ Urdfi,” 
j£p, Wahsv fl pnld not re^ the letter hunself. ^ 

If vtvaM heoa aatisfaotory to Ihani «omsthing more accurate 
ehank of tkft so^aUcd ‘‘hoBie ” ju whkb, and the “ cows ” 
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with wliich the mamiBcripts arc said to have been found. But, on enquiry, 
Mr. Weber wrote me that he was unable to obtain any farther informa- 
tion. 

The place Kngiar will be found on any good map of Central Asia 
at 77° 12' long, and 37° 25' lat., about 60 miles south of Yarkand^, 
at an altitude of 6450\ A straight line, drawn from Leh to Yarkand, 
very nearly passes through Kugiar ; it is a little to the left of that 
line, and lies just within the borders of the Chinese territory. 

I found the manuscripts enclosed, after the fashion of Indian manus- 
cripts, between two pieces of wooden boards. These are of unequal 
size, one measuring 9| by 2:J inches, the oiher 7j by 2} inches. They 
arc, each, pierced by one hole, which is not in the middle of the board, but. 
towards one side; in the larger board it is at a distance of 2^", in the 
smaller at l-J", fi*om its narrow margin. Corresponding holes, on one 
side only, arc in all the leaves of the manuscripts. This one-sided posi- 
tion pf the string-hole is also observable in the Bower Maimscriptei, and 
it appears to bo a peculiarity of Central Asian manuscripts. 1 do not re- 
member ever liaving observed it in any Indian manuscript. These have 
either one string-hole in the middle of the leaf, or they have two holes, 
one toward cither narrow margin. Facsimiles of leaves with one hole are 
given in Dr. Mitra’s Sanskrit Notices, and such of leaves with two holes, 
in Mr. Bendairs Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS^ The famous 
Horiuzi Manuscript, which odginally came from India, has two holes, 
as may be seen from tho facsimiles published by Prof. Biihlcr in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Vol. I, Part III. On the other hand, the facsimile 
of the Central Asian manuscript, published by Mr. S. Oldenburg, in tbe 
Redbrds of the Oriental Transactions of the Imperial Russian Archoaolo- 
gieal Society, Vol. VII, p. 81, 82, shows tho peculiar one-sided hole. This 
practice of using an one-sided hole, therefore, would seem to be a mark 
by which a manuscript may bo distinguished as coming from Central 
Asia. Another point to be noted is, that, like the Bower MSS., the 
Weber Manuscripts also are of the oblong shape, usual to Indian 
manuscripts, as distinguished from the square shaped Kashmirian, . The 
square shape, indeed, appears to be an exceptional peculiarity j^f the 
Kashmirian manuscripts. All others, Indian, Nepalese^ Tibetan and 
Central Asian are of an oblong shape. - ^ ^ 

On examining the Weber Manuscripts, I fopnd that, they formed^ a 
collection of fragments of nine (or possibfy eleven) diffeiisnt 

These are fragmentary in two ways. In the first place,, hoti^piie 6£ 
them is complete, a more or less large number of leaves being wanung 
both at the beginning and at the end. Secondly, every leai is firnttilated 
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rvUe, perfect at the top and bottom. The following is a list of loaves of 
the several parts composing the manuscripts 

Port 1, consisting o£ 9 leaves. ^ 


19 

11 

91 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 
VII 

VIII 


11 

>1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


11 

I 

11 

11 

6 

«, 

11 

1 

11 

11 

8 

11 

11 

5 

11 

11 

7 

11 

11 

8 

11 

11 

25 

19 


Nine Parts consisting of 7G leaves. • 

All the nine mannsorijits are written on jiapor. Thoir paper is of 
difFering qnaliUes. In the main there ai*e i wo kinds : one kind is thick, 
soft, •flexible and white; it is so soft indeed, tliat its surface is ji»pt to 
fret, and thus to injure the writing. The other kind is ihin, hard and 
stiff, and of a moie or less brownish colour. No. IX (Central Asian) 
has*thc softesi; and whitest texture. Also soft, but less white is the 
paper of Nos. 1 and 2 (Indian) and Nos. 6 and 7 (Central Asian). 
Harder and darker is the paper of Nos. and 4 (Indian) and No. ft 
(Central Asian). Distinctly hard and brown is the paper of No. VIII 
(Central Asian). The manuscripts, written in Central Asian charneters, 
therefore, arc inscribed on paper of the greatest variety, from iho 
whitest and softest to tlie stillest and darkest. 

The paper, by appearance and touch, appears to mo to be of the 
kind, commonly known as Nepalese, wliicli is manufactured from several 
varieties of the Daphne plant. Dr George King, the Direel or of the 
Botanical Txardens, has been good enough to examine the paper, and 
^agrees with mo that probably it is paper ‘‘ made of the fibres of Daphne 
^apyracea^ or of Ddgowurthia Qardmri^ which are still used as raw 
material for paper-making in the Himalayas.*' The better description 
of paper is made of fibres of Ddgvworlhla Gardncri, A very full account 
of thifl so»called Nepalese paper, its material and manufacture, w*ill bo 
found In Dt. Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products of India, Vol. TIT, 
p. 19, where also references to other sources of information are given. 

Fop the purpose of being inscribed this paper appears to liavo been 
8p6cially'*prepared with some kind of sizing, probably made of white 
adveuic* On the loaves of some of the manuscripts this size forms a 
thick glazed coat on which the letters ore traced. Occasionally this 
glazed coot has peeled off, in which case the letters which it bore have 
dizitppeiiired with it. This is particularly the case with Part V, and may 
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b»BeeQ <m Plate II, In the case of Part IX, the 

under the influence of iamp, has caused the leaves to 
and thus extensive daiuage has been done, as may be seen 
5^-6 on Plate III. 

A very striking peculiarity of the Weber Manuscripts 
are written in two (luitc distinct types of written 
them — that in which Parts T, II, III and IV arc writton-^ls the well- 
known Indian character of the North-Western Gupta variety^ being the 
same typo (though a different sub- variety) as that used in the Bower 
MSS. This type of cliaractor is sufficiently well-known, and I need not 
say anything moiv about it here. 

Tho other Jypo of characters, used in Parts V-IX, is what I may 
call the Central Asian N&gan. It is a peculiar angular and slanting 
form of the Indian Nagari characters. On the whole the several ?arts 
exhibit these cbaractei’S in a variety of hand wi i tings, though tiro 
essGi^ial type of tho characters is the same. There is, however, a 
distinct vai’iety, not merely of handwriting, hut of typo, noticeable 
between the characters used in Parts V-VFII and in Part IX. The 
test letters are the dental th and dh. In Part IX their shape is angular 
and squarish, ^ tU and dA, while in Pai‘ts V-VIIl it is jcound, th 
and 0 dh. (See Plato IV.) For the pui^pose of compax'ing these two 
viuieties of the Central Asian Nigari, Parts VIJ and IX (Plate 111, 
fig. 6 and Plato III, figs. 3-5 ) are tho best, because in their g^eral s^lo 
of handwriting they most nearly resemble one another. In the sequd;, 
I shall refer to these two vaiiotics as the round and the Bquai!!e varietied 
of the Central Asian Nigari. • * * 



I may hero refer to a few other peculiarities of tho Central Asian 
alphabet. Firstly, the cuiious form of tho super-scribed vowel d, with 
its curve turned to tho right. Secondly, the curious form the lettei 
M, I have observed this form, in a few rare casos, on gdd ooius oj 
Samudra Gupta. It has, clearly, grown out of the angular Indd^ 
Scythian form of m ; and its origination would fall in the eatly ti^ii 


of the Gupta period (Samudra Gupta 380-395 A.D.). The seritooi 

changes would be these X, 23, 2i, all of these forms beingM^re|(i^ 

on Gupta coins, and tho last being the parent of the 

Thirdly, tho curious resemblance between the forms of if 1 

They can only be distinguished by the fact, that the rightl%a£^S^ 

is more decidedly acute-angled. Fourthly, the c^nems syml^dk 

dot over letters,— in faot a double anusv&ra. It may be 

in Mr. Oldenburg’s Kashgar manusmipt. In the Weber 

occurs only in Part IX, which, as above remarked, is 

being written in the sqtxare rarity of the Central 
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the m ti'k of a particular variety v>f charaeiox's, n;s 
of pajflBjSlFuiiigaag^ and its exact power I do not know. Part IX 
is in Sanskrit, nor have 1 mot with tho deLiblc dot in any 

Snnskrit^f^t, except once. • On the smaller of the two \\ot)dcn hoards, 
"three linos aro inscribed in Central Asian characters. The bo.ard pro- 
bably belongs to tho work contained in l*ari VII, which treats of a Bud- 
dhistic charm, tho lines aro nriltoii in Sanskrit and mn as F(»11o\nk : — 
[«aw] — viihj&dhara^ua — ilakshinC hasft* — inani iJJntrnj/itavyam — nj)! rha 
lpitrna-']i*dtr-dvavublt"na — bHchi-bu&iCna — su-vastia-pfdi riluia sdilhayi vya 
[.JewtZd/wll 

Tlie words in braekots arc hrokon off and liavc boon oonjoctiirally 
sruppliod. Tho meaning is : “ Salutation to tho Vid^WJmra! Lot tlio 
jewel be placed in iho right hand ; then having fasted *t lie whole night, 
washed clean, and put on fresh garmonls, success will ho scoured by 
me;*A 


Here tlioro is tho double amisvaraovor thonksliara rri of pmvritnKU 
But what it is there iniendod to signify, I do not know'. In i*art IX, it 
is occasionally found on Sanski it w'oi ds, thus m(in(h(ifh^h{h(tmj wliich is a 
mis-ilpclling fqr martji\li(hit I loro it may possibly mai*k a inoditication 
in tho sound of the vowels ; but its real powu'i* is obs(»ur(\ 

I add a table of the (kuitral Asian alj>hal)ot, showing the forms of 
<ttiiiglc as W'dl as compound Icttcjs. See IMatc IV. They aro nearly all 
oxcerpted from the Jt'aves showm iinny PlalosI to III. In this table aro 
also sliown the ancient miTueral ligiiios. They aro found in several of 
the tnanuHcripth ; viz ^ Parts I, li, IV, VI. 

Tho Central Asian Nagai-i has a curious rcsonibhnici* to the so- 
isjtlled “Wartu” characters of tho Tibetans. In this .louriial, foi* 18H8, 
Vol. LVII, w'ill be found two plates (I and II) sljowing ihoM(* “ Wartu” 
characters. It belongs to a papir, published b^ Babu S. C. Das, on iho 
. Sacred and Ornamnital Chmaefin of Ttbf t (ibid,, ]}. 4\). The resem- 
blance, however, is still more sti iking to certain charactcjs, show'n on 
Plate 1, in the Asiaitc Ke^eairhr^, Vol, XVI (for 18:28), and there 
. designated respectively us Khacliuhfr, Oramtsodre^ S^mdoohee^ and 
' ^Fooktingkeo. Tho plate seems to have been prepared by ]Mr. Hodgson 
‘from vast number of manuscripts, gi*eat and small fragments,” as 
speeiwfina of “ Bhotiya ” {i. c., Tibetan) penmanship.* 

, PeiSiiaps sddhayi^yatC should bo road for 8(id}iaytvya[,y, or sMhayitavyd mC, 
v/oavust^m comparo the Pali vpavnUha, 

* llhe letters on the Plato would soetn to be intended for facfiiniiloB, but tho ac- 
cq;rfioy‘o|!> tho copy is not abovo suspicion. Thero are certainly sumo obvious 
•nl^take||9 ill identtfioatioj of tho letters;" thus the third group (from tho loft) in 
* ph, fnf'iHijt f, th, d, dh, n. Again tho third.lctter in tho 

bat pd. 
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The Tibetan tradition *with regard to the “AVartu” characters is 
rather unccT'tain. In llio paper, above referred to, Babu S. C. Das says, 
tJiat the “ Wartu *’ eharaetcra were introduced into Tibet- by Sambhofa 
(oi‘ Thon-nii, the son of Ann) fiorn MagadJia in Noi'th-Fasteru India, 
about ()30 -650 A. I). Since then he has been rc-cxamiiiing the tradi- 
tions of Tibet on this point, and he now informs me that the “AVartii*' 
characters were I’alher introduced from the Noidli-AVcstern extremity 
of India, namely from Kaslimir, called in Tibetan Kha-clie. lie has 
supplied me with the following jiassage from the Bu-ston Cho5 byiin 
(11. 138) : “ lie (f. e., King Srong Tsmi flampo, 030 A. D.) ascended 
the throne at the age of 18. He brought the bonier chieftains under 
subjection. He made presents to them, (and) read letters (sent by 
them). Before that (time) there was no written language in Tibet. 
He sent Thou-mi, son of Ann, with sixteen attendants to learn the 
l(‘tters, lie learnt tVoni Painlit Deva-vid Siriilia the Sabda VHdya. Ho 
designed 30 lettms, adai)ting them to the Tibetan language. He •based 
the four fundament jil vowels, called jlli, (i e., f, <?, o, n) on a. In form 
these lei.i<n*s (vowels and (consonants) resembled the characters of Klia- 
che. This w'as done at the fort of Mamin Lliassa. Jle wrote tdglit 
graTriinatieal works on the ortliogra[>hy and S 3 mtax of the Tibetan 
di'iimmar.” The Babu also informs me, that in latcj* daj’s the country 
of Liyiil or Kliotcn was includccd in the g('noral name of KJiacho ; and 
fiirthcj’ that the letters which were brought from India, through Nepal, 
wore the so-oalh'd Lautsha (see Plate Vtll in Journal, vol. LVII), 
introduced in the reign of Thisroii Deu-isan. 

Here the following points may be noted: In the first place, the 
31 original letters of Tibet (i. e., 29 consonants and 5 vowels) elabo- 
rated by Sambhota, arc sliown on Plate IT(rt) in Babu S. Ch. Das' 
jiaper. Thi*y ar() the so-called U-clian or “ headed characters. It 
will be notic(xI that among them “tlio four fundamental vowels" are 
certainl 3 r adaptations of the form of the vowel a. This, so far, bears 
out tlie ti’aditioii above quoted from the Bustan. But, for the rest, 
the letters show no ])articular roscmblaiico to the “Wartu" or 
“ Khaelic " characters, an}’' more than to any other Indian system of 
wj’iting (c. f/., the Gupta or Lantsha.) Possibly this may be put down 
to the fact, that Sambhota may have modified the shapes of the letters 
he ad(q)ted i or it may bo due to subsequent altemtions, the table not 
showing the exact sha])c the letters received at the hands of Sambhota, 
but such as tliey assumed in the course of time. 

But, secondly, it is noteworthy that the letter y in Sambhota’s 
alphabet shows the ancient tri-dentate shape of that letter. In the 
table of Wartu " characters, on the other hafid, that letter sIlowb its 
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modeiTi (sqtiare) form. It is clear, tliereforet that tlie “ Wartn letters, 
from ’^'bicli SamWiota copied his own, cunnot have been precisely the 
same as those exhibited in llabu S. Ch. Das' table. Now there is an 
unmistakable similarity of the loHers shown in the table of the Asiatic 
liesearches, on the one hand, with the Babh's “Wartn” eharactors, and 
on the other, with the Central Asian characters in the Weber Manuscripts. 
Tji the table there is a series of Khacka hio letters, that is, clearly, letters 
of Khache (Central Asia.) These, therefore, should bo the letters, from 
'wliicli Sambh Ota adapted his alphabet. And, as a matter of fact, it 
will he found that the letter ij shows in tliat table its old tri-deiitate form. 
But further, in that table die letter y aiqiears in tlireo dilfereiit forms : 
first, in tho distinctly ti-i-dentate form {UI) in the second line, then in 
an intermediate bi-annulate form {/ff) in the third line, and lastly in 
tho (practically) modern scpiaro form in tho fourth line. TJu) last of 
these three forms, tho modern OT»e, is never found in any jmrtion of oiir 
manuscripts. The form in which it is usually occurs in tlicnn, is the in- 
termediate, bi-anuulate one. In tho most ancient ti'i-dimtaio form it 
only occurs, optionally, in Part V of the Weber Manuscripts. With 
regard to the Tibetan alphabet, the evidence seems to point to this con- 
clusion, that Saiubliota had before him a “Kliachc” al]dnd)(‘t, similar 
to those shown ill the Plato of the Asiafic Jicsr arches, but sudicicntly 
ancient, to still show uniformly tho ancient tri-dentate form of tho lottcT 
?/, which, in its turn, explains tho presence of that aneimit foinii in 
tho current Tibetan alphabet. The characters he had Ixd'orc him may 
have been something similar to those scon in l^irfc V of tho Weber 
Manuscripts. On the other liand, the “ Wartu ” Jotters, shown in B&bu 
B. C. Das’ plate had for theij* prototype a somewhat later “Khaeluj’' 
alphabet,— one which had already adopted the modern square form of 
the letter y. 

The whole of tho Weber Maniisci-ipts are written in the Sanskrit 
language, of more or less gTammalical purity, except Part IX. This is 
■written in tho square variety of die (hmii-al Asian Nagari, and in a 
language which to mo is unintelligible. The strange ligatures that 
occur, in it, such as Ihkh, isis, yl, shsh, fts, hhh, iin, ys, etc., are foreign 
to Sanskrit or any Sanskriiic language that I know of ; yet undoubted 
Sanskrit words do occur numerously interspersed in the text. Such 
arqi ahakdnda and amigandha, drislui (Skr. sirUha)^push])a^ priyanyu^ 
punarnOfiKi, rfiMchamsldhciiii (Skr. rnanjishtha), sarava (Skr. ,^drivd), 
mSdha tiud mahdmHha (Skr. weda and maMmeda), prapnmlarikha or 
prapuntarihlia (both spollitigs occur fot .Skr. prapaundarlka) , Icaftc- 
r&hini, hdkoii and hsMra-kdkon, devaddru, etc. It will bo noticed that 
most of tho names are not correctly spoiled j nnaspirates being ex- 
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cban^jfcd with aspirates, sonants with suids, cerebrals with dentals, etc. 
liut llieru can Ik* no shadow of doubt as to the identity of the words. 
They are Sanskrit names of medicinal plants. 1 have not yet been able 
to "ive to the subject any thorough examination, but I suspect that wo 
have in Part IX a medical treatise written in some Llongolian (Tibetan) 
or Turki language, treating of Indian medicine, and hence using Sanskrit 
medical terms. 

The curious eircuinstance, however, with regard to this Part IX is 
that, both with rcfcT’Ciicc to the characters (squaio variety) and the 
language, it cleaj*ly belongs to the same class of manuscripts as the 
Kasligar MS., puhlislicd b}'’ Mr. Oldenburg. Of the latter manuscript 
1 sliall give some account at the end of this pa[>er. 

On the age oC tlie Weber !MSS., I am not able to give such a 
definite opinion as on that of the Bovver MSS., though 1 am not disposed 
to believe that any j)ortu)n of it can bo referred to ii date later tliaii the 
7Mi (‘cntury A. D. Tu the Indian 2)oriioJis of the niaimseript (Jhirts I 
to TV) no other than the old tri-dentaic form of y over occurs. (5n this 
ground tlie.se ])oi’iions .should be of the .same date as tlie Bower MSS., i. e., 
belong to the otli century A. 1). la some points they arc cven^more 
antiipio than the Bower MSS. Tlims the compound r, pitcediiig another 
consonant, is uniformly written level with the line of writing (never 
above it, like the vowel mar k.s). The consonant p lias also preserved a 
more ancient shape. 

TJie Central Asian portiorus of the Weber Manuscripts show occasion- 
ally in Part V, the old tri-deutate foj’m tU of y, and otherwise through- 
out tlie inierinodiatc bi-anuulate form JtX/. No trace of the modern square 
foi’ui is seen anywhere. 1 call tlie bi-annulate fonn “ intermediate,** not 
because it juvsents a stage of development intermediate between the old 
tri-deiitate and the modei-u square forms, but simply because it is clearly 
a “current” form grown out of the older tri-dentatc. It seems to me 
doubtful whether it was ever superseded by the later Indian “ cuiTont’* 
square form. On the other hand, it is so easily formed out of the 
ohler tri-dentate form, that it may have been and probably was nearly 
contemporaneous with it. I am disposed to believe, that the Gupta ya 
(the old fci i-deniate form) as it was carried from Kashmir into the more 
nortiu'rn and north -eastern parts (Kashgar, Yarkand, Khoten) of 
Central Asia, assumed and always retained the bi-aiiniilate form, while 
in the more soiith-oastorn pai'ts (Western Tibet) it retained at first its 
tri-deutate foimi and was aftiirwards gradually changed into the modern 
(Indian) square form. When Sambhofa went to “ Khache ** (Central 
Asia, t. c. Kashmir, Liyul, Khotaii) to bring thence the letters in 630-650 
A. D., he evidently found the tri-dentate form in use in the .paiticular 
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part of tho country which ho viaitod. Towards tlio end of the 7th century 
and early in the 8th, Central Asia was omTun by the ]\Juhauiniaflaii 
armies of the Khalifat, and this ])nt an end to tho Sanski-it culture of 
those regions, lleiico our Central Asian maimscripis which still .slu)w 
cvidonecs of a distinct Sanskrit culture cannot well be placed after 
that date. 

1 now proceed to describe the several paits of the Weber MSS. 
in detail : — 

Part I. (See Plate T, fig. 1.) There are nine leaves, muiilaicd on 
the right-hand side. Tliey miMtsure 7^ b^ inches, and havci eight linc.s 
to the page, excepting the obvei-sc of the Iffh leaf, which has 9 lines. 
The leaves arc consecutively nuinbcjcd, from 7 to lo, in Ihe old slyh* <if 
figures. Tho first six leaves and those after tlie Jiftewnth are waniing. 
The obverse of the loth leaf is shown in Plate I, fig. 1. The numlnT 
15 (i. e., the figure for 10, and below it tho iigiii’e for 5) is seen on tho 
left-hand margin. Tlie page reads as follows : — 

2, , 6 im 

3, iit%nr SI a 

<X ( j 

5, Ju I II 

6, flS II af^ flprrtT wiflrtfwsT 

8, Jw ii ic«s 

In the following Roman transliteration T ha.ve added, in straight 
brackets and italics, the missing portions, so far as it is possible to deduce 
them from the context and other pari s of thcMuanuseript. It will be 
Been that fi’om 9 to 11 aksharas are missing in each line, wliich would 
occupy nearly Jbwo inches of the leaf. The original size of the leaf, 
therefore, must have been 9^ by 2J inches, tluit is, exactly the size of 
tho larger of the two wooden boards. This circumstance would setun to 
pi*ove that the larger board was one of the two covers of this iiaiiicular 
manuscript. 

1, kshatram chatus-taram gaja-vikkrama-saihsthitarii paricha-chatNa 
ri[m]^a-muhurta-y6gani madhu-]aj4hiram Vai.sya.daivata[mJ 
M[ati]d.gSh[ldyam-(/6tre/ia 19 H Ahhi-'j 
, 2, Ji nakshatram tri-taraih go-sirsha-samsthitam sapta-muhurta-yogaiii 
J. I. 2 * 
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\&yii*krftksli-iiliaram BrahinSlyani-gotivna 20 U S^ra[miio ndksh* 
atram tri~tdram yu-^ 

3, va-maddliya-KaTTiHiliiiain ti‘imsa-muliurfa-yugaih pakslii-mS.ihs-ihi- 
raih Vikslinu-dcvatam Bralimivai'nJ-gofcrena 21 ll lt=i[mdni Iho 
rnshlcarasdri mjda'] 

’ 4, pasclurna-dvai'ikarii nfjkshati*ani t| Dhanishtlia naksliatram chatus- 
taram ^aknua-saihsLhitaiii trimi^a-miiliurta-yugam [ . . -dhdram 
Vdsava-(lai~] 

15 vatam Katy&yani-gotrcna 22 II S'atakluslia iiaksliairain eka-13»ram 

tilaka-SMihatliiiaTn paucliadasa-muliufta-[2/r^f/am . . . -dhdram 
Viirnna-^ 

C, daivniarh TAncUyani-gotrena 23 li Piirva-LliadrapadS, naksliatram 
dvidaram pataka- saihsthi tarn tnihsa-in[?t]h[/n7a-7/o(/ayfi . . . . - 
dhdram] 

7, AblinTiddhi-daivataih Jaiukarni-gotiAna 24 )l Ultiinira-bhadrapadi 

naksliati-am dvi-i^ram j)atak&-saihstliiia[m pancha-chatvdri'nisa- 
wtihuria^ydgani] 

8, gu-rnams-abaram Aryam-akalpa-daivatam ITiT'anyayani-gotrena 25 || 

Eevaii naksliatram cka[-/ttrttm . . -saiiisthitam trimkb-inuhurta'-'\ 

Fifteenth Leaf : Hcvcrse. 

giida-kamsar-bhujanam^ Pushya-daivataihL BligLrgavSln-gc)- 
trena 2G II Asvirii naksbatram tri-tara[m . . -samsthitam trirthsa- 
mull itrta-y ogam ya-j 

2, kriii-niamsa-bhojaiiam Gandliarva-dai vatam Asvayani-gotrena 27 II 

Jlharani naksliatrarfi tri-fcarairi bIiaga-sain[i?^Ai^am trimsa-mu’- 
huria-ydgani] 

3, tandul-aliaiarh Yamji-daivatam (artliavarii)^ Bliargavi-gotrena 28 || 

It=lin2iui blio Puslikarasariu=sapt=ottara-dv[dnfca/ii nakshatrdniw 
Ity-f'shtmi] 

4, blio Piislikai'asarin aslita-vimsatinS^m naksliatiAiiam katamaDi nak- 

sliatraui pauclia-cliatvariirisa-miiliu[?7a»i shat tad-yathd Rohini 
Funarva-’] ^ 

6, sail uUara 1‘halgaai Visukli^ uttai'=Aslid41ia uttarJt Bhadrapada — 
pauclia naksliatrani paiicha[daA-a-7??u/</??7(bii tad=yathd Ardrd^ 

6, Asloslia Svati Jyestba S'atabhislj& eka Abliiji ashtau niuhiirta 
soshfmi tiimsa-muliurtdiii nakshati^ani p(irva-dvdriM.nmh\ 

S This was the original reading; by the interlinear insertion of the akshara M 
it is now changed to gibda-lcams^dMraAihGjwnam. 

4 This word is inserted interlinearly, with a mark indicating the proper place 
where it should be read in the line. 
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7 , nakshati'inaih KirtikI jmrvam A-slofiha pai^chiini dakshii'a-clvUviku. 

Dim Daksliatrinim Maglia purvam Visikhi pasohi[mtf pa.seJi!- 
ma^dvdnkdndni wa-] 

8, kshatrin&m Anuradlii piirvam S'ravnnah paschimah utt ara-ilvariku- 

nam naksha trail aiii DliaDishtha purvam pascliinia Bha[m«2 .... 

....] 

I may add tlio rernaiiulor of the remarks on tlio uakshatras from 
the preceding leaves 13 and 14 ; — 

TJiirUriith Leaf : Reverse. 

1, katame Vatsi Brilima-cLiranali Cliliandogi kati Clihandogiiiirfi 

bhcdih shat katame tad-yatha gddliu[ ^ ] 

2 kapiihjaleya atyisaiiam=i<i kirh-gdtri mat a Pava*<aid^l)athati bhavaii- 
nakshatrfi-vaThsam=atha kiiii kailja[ me itul-ififJid Kritihi 1] 

3, Rohini 2 Mrigasirah 3 Ardi*i 4 Pimarvasiih 5 PusJiyali tJ Asluslii 
• 7 Magha 8 JMrva-plialgn[7z^ 9 ITUara-phahjanl 10 ITaslah^ 

4, 11 Cliitra 12 Svatih 13 Asakhi (sic) 14 Annridlia 15 dyeslitlii Id 

Mulah 17 Purvashiidlui [tS OfiardshtWui JO Alhiji] 

5, fiO S'l'avaijah 21 Dhanishtlii 22 S'atabhisha 23 Purva-bhadrapadfi 

24 Uttani-bliadrapadfi 25 l{o[ra/fc -26* Ahint 27 Lhara-'] 

C, 28 ity=etany=nsbtaviTh{5aii iiaksliat trail i kati-tar/lni kirh-saihstluV 
nani kati-Tniiliiirti\ni kim-gAitrani ld[m-hh(yandui Jcirn-^ 

7, daivatini — Kritika naksliatram b1i at- taram kslnira-samsthrui am 

triih4a-m uhurta-y ogam dadhi-iihfiraih A gni-dai vatam=Agii i [t'J- 
^ya-gutrena 1 li Ruhi-'] 

8, ni nakshatram paficba-taraifi i^akat-oddhi-saihstlianaih paiiclui-cha- 

tvarimsa-muliiu'ta-yAgam vrislia-matsya- bhojanaiii prajA.|j;a^i- 
daivatami . . . -gutrvna2\\] 

Fourteenth Leaf : Opversc. 

1, Mrigasirasam naksliatram tri-tirarh mriga-sirslia-samsthitnm 

triihsa-mnhArta-yogam mriga-matsya-bliAjanarh S6ma-d[ai]va- 
ta[m .... -guirena 3 11 Ardrd 7ia-] 

2, kshatraih eka- taram tilaka-saihstliitam pan obada^a-mnliflrta-y ogam 

navanit-ibaram Rndra-daivatam HaritAyaTia-go[/rc%a 4 II Lunar- 
vamr^dkshairam] 

3, dvi-tiram patiki-sainstliitaiK paSclia-chatvirimia-yogam sarpi- 

Aditya-daivataifa Va^iBlitha-g6tre[na 5 li Pushy d 
nahshatram tri-td-'] 

4, ram vardhamina-samsthitain triihsa-muliurta-yogam madhv-aba- 

Uam Bfihaspati-daivatam AlabaneyaYi-g6tre[na 6 N Asleshd mk- 
ihatrani p<m-] 
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5, chu-l &mih aka^a>pat&k&-Bariisthitaih pancbada^a-mnhAHa-yogam 

Tnatsa-yakri-bliojanam flarpi-dai[ra^w« .... -gotrena 7 li I-] 

6, t=1mani l)h6 Pnsliksiras&ii sapta purva-clvarikAui nakshatrani H 

Ma^lift iiakHhatraih pancha-iAraih nadi-kraihja-saih8thi[^anfr 
tHMa-mnhirfa-ydgam . . -] 

7, bhojaTiaTTi Pitri-clovataTh Ping&yanl-gofrena 8 II Piirva-phalguni 

n akshatram d vi -tiram pat^k^-saihs thitaih [tnThJa-muhurta- 
ydgam . . -dharaTii] 

8, Bliaga-daivfitairi Gotama-gotrena 9 || Utiari phalguni nakshatrarii 

dvi-tfirnTn piitaki-samsthitaih paihclia-cliaiviriih[.<a-mw7itfir^a- 
ydgam . . •dhdrani] 


Fourteentli Leaf : Reverse. 

1, Arya-daivataih Kan^ikl-gotrena 10 li Haslo nakslifitrarii hasta sarii- 

Ktliitiiih pauclia-taram triin.4a-muliurta-y6ga[wt . . . -dhdravi . . . 

2, vataih K/ttjAjani-gofcrena 11 II CliitiA nakRliatrairi eka-tarairi tilaka- 

saihsthitam trim^a-inuliiirta-yogarii inudga-[i/Aya?iam • . . •d^iva- 
iam . • -] 

3, kt-g6tr6na 12 tl Svafcir^nakshatrarii eka-taram tilaka-samsthitam 

panchada4a-raiihui*ia-y6gairi phal-ili4raih [. . . ^laivatam . . . -g^o-] 

4, treua 13 II VisakliS, nakshatram dvi-taraih vishS^na-samsthitarii 

paficha-cliatvarimsa-muliurta-yogam ti [, . -dlidrwm . . . -daimfam] 

5, Satkrityayani-gotreiia 14 || It~lmani bbo Pu8hkaraBirin=sapta nak- 

shatr&ni dakshina-dvirikini II \^A7mrddhd nakshatrcm . . -^a-] 

6, ram ratiia-sphadika-samsthitaih trimsa-muliurta-yogaih iD&sha-sup- 

odana-bliojanam Miti’a-daivatam Alaihba[w6/auJ gdtrSna 15 ll] 

7, JyOsbtha uakhsbatrarii tri-tirariiyava-maddbya-soiiisthitaiiipancha- 

dasa-iiiulivirta-yogam 4ali-yav-4h8,ram Indra-dfivatam Uiya . . - 
gotroaa 16 ll [^Miilu nakshatram cJia-"] 

8, tus-tSiram gtija-vikkraina-samstbitam triih4a-mahurta-y6gaih nya- 

giodha-kasliS,y4baram Apa-daivatam Darpa-katy4yanl-[jo<rtfMa 
i7 II Pnrvdshddlid «a-] 

9, ksliatram tri-taraih pula . . .-sainstliitaih triih4a-iiiuhijrta-y6[(7aw] 

mula-plial-&liara[mj Nariti-daivatam [ . . . •gOtrena 18 II Uttard* 
shddhd >»a-] 

It will bo observed that the spelling and grammar is occasionally 
irregular. Thus we have a wrong quantity on fl. 135^ trMisa for iriihJa 
and ibid, and fl. 15a* mUhiirta for muhdrtUy fi. 145* mStra for 
155^ chatvdrimsa and vimiattncm^ fl. 15a* (see plate) dvdrikdni for dvd/ri'- 
hdni ; ri ^or ri in fl. 145* tfinm for irinssa, fl, 145^ trUdram for trftdra^f 
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ir for ri on fl. in kfrtiM for hntikd ; d for ? on fl. 14/>® in sphadiha. 
Want of sandhi: fl. 136'^ dadhi-dJidram for dadhy&Mram. Blonder: 
fl ISa"^ uttamra for uttara ; fl. 15a^ vikshnu for vishnu ; fl. 13fc* aMkM 
for visdkhd^ thoupfh these two fonns may be synonyms ; in the Abridf^od 
Petersburg Dictionary both forms are given as synonyms of a certain 
plant. Similarly fl. 14a^ 8a7pi ‘ serpent' for snrpa^ fl. 15?^^ BMrgavdn 
for Bhdrgavo, Omission of final consonant in fl. 14a^ yakri for yakrit^ 
fl. 16tt® (see plate) and fl. llii* abhiji for ahhijit. Anomalous construction 
in fl, \blfi ehd abhiji ashfan mnhiirta. I am not quite satisfied that I havo 
read correctly the y/ordn ^kraksha fl. 15a^ JJrahmdvarni fl. In 

fl. 15a2 (see plate) there is a curious symbol above sapta ; and since on 
fl. 156® it is stated that Ahhijit has eight (ashfa) niuliui’tas, I bcliovo 
that the symbol is the numeral figure 8, intended as a* cori’cction. Tho 
s of sapta has not quite its proper shape ; I believe iho writer or 
revisor meant to alter sapta into ashfa, but seeing his failure in altering 
the shape of sa, ho abandoned his intention and over-wroto tho figuro 
8. There ta‘e imincrous traces to be met with of a revisor’s work ; thus 
in fl. ISa* krakshdJidrd'iii the ra was originally omitted and lias been 
Bupfilied intc^incarly ; similarly tho syllable of laity dyam in 11. 15a®. 
(See the Plate.) 

The portion extracted by me, may be translated thus, observing 
the proper sequence of the leaves : — 

(Leaf 13.) Who are they? They arc tho V&taas, Brahmacharins 
and Chhandogas. How many arc the divisions of the Chhanddgas ? Six, 
Which are they ? They are as follows ; — Those whose food consists in 

(1) wheat, (2) , <3) (4) , (5) (f>) francolino 

partridge.® To which gotra does tlieir mother bidong ? To Parasara’s. 
Has your honour any (particular) reading of tbo list of Naksbatras ? 
Tell me! They are as follows: — 1, Kritika, 2, llOhiiu, 3, Mriga4ira, 
4, Ardi4, 5, Punarvasu, 6, Pushya, 7, Aslosha, 8, MagiiS., 9, Pfirva- 
phalguni, 10, Uttara-phalgunt, IJ, Hasta, 12, Chiti4, 13, Sviti, 14, 
AjS&khi, (Vi^ikhi), 15 Anuradh^, IG, Jyeshtha, 17, Miila, 18, Pfirvaslia^hi, 
19 Uttarfiisimdha, 20 Abhiji, 21, S'ravana, 22 Dhanishtha, 23, S'atabhisha, 
24, Piirvi Bhadrapadi, 25, UttarS, Bhadrapadi, 26, B6vati, 27, A4vini, 
28, Bharanl. These twenty naksbatras — what are the numbers of their 
.Btars, what are their coniigui’ations, what are the numbers of their 
muhftrtas, what are their gotras, what kinds of food may be taken under 
them, what are their daivatas P 

The following part of the translation, I ^vc in tabular form, for 
tbe sake of convenient reference. 

^ AtyAsamin I take to be a uiiB-readiug for ity -dimam {^aimam). 
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Namo. 

s 

Confipfura- 

tiun. 

1 

Food. 

Daivata. 

GOtra. 

d 


cd 

£ 





3 

Krilikil 

6 

ra7or 

30 

enrdfl 

Ajrm 

AgnivAsya. 

2 

Jlnhini 

6 

Boat of a oart 

45 

hoof and fish 

PrajApati 

? 

3 

Mri^asira 

8 

doer’s head 

30 

vciiiHoiL and dsh 

Soma 

? 

4 

Ai'clr4 

1 

Tnolo 

15 

huttor 

Uiirlra 

Htirii Ayana. 

5 

Putiar^asu 

2 

aag 

45 

froth of boilinpc 

Aditya 

Va^ish^ha. 





butter 


6 

ruKliya 

3 

vardliamAna 

30 

honey j 

Vrihaspati 

Alabanfiyavl. 

7 

Asloflha 1 

5 

lla^? ill tlio air 

15 

Jish and livor^ | 

Sarpa 

? 


Those, oh Pufthkarasari, 

are the seven naksliaiias that are situated in 

the East. 

• 






8 

MaffliA 

5 

• 

river-arbour 1 

30 

? 

Pitri 1 

PifigAyam. 

9 

Purva-plial- 

2 

flag 1 

30 

P 

Bhaga 1 

GAtama. 







1 

Kaofiki. 

10 

Utfnra-phal- 

2 

flag 

45 

? 

Arya 








* 

11 

IhiFita 

6 

hand 

30 

P 

P 

KAtyayaut. 

12 

('Iiitr4 

1 

niolo 

30 

niudga>beaii 

? 

? 

13 

SviiH 

1 

mfilo 

15 

fruit 

P 

P 

14 

Vi<4kh4 

2 1 

horn 

45 

P 

f . 

SatkritfAyanl. 


ThoHP, oU Puslikarasarin, are the seven naksharas that are situated 
in the South. 


15 

AnurudhA 

? 

crystal 

80 

mc«i 9 of mAsha- 
boaus 

Mitra i 

AlambanAyavt. 

10 

Jyoshthd 

3 

waist of a 
^outh 
oh'phniit’s 
toot 

15 

rice aud m boat 

ludra 

Biya— • 

17 

MAla 

4 

30 

iiifnaion of Ficus 

J iidicu 

Apa 

Darpa-katyA* 

yanl. 

18 

PArvAsliAdhA 

3 

? 

30 

roots and fruit 

Nariti 

? 

10 

U tiai AsliA- 

(Iha 

4 

elephant’s 

foot 

45 

honey and 

pnrohod grain 

Vaisya 

MaudgalAyaxd. 

20 

Abhijit 

3 

row’rt head 

'8)7 

vayii-kraksha (?) 

Jrest 

BrahmAyant. 

21 

8'ravana 

3 

w aiht of a 
youl h 

30 

bird’s flesh 

Vishnu 

BrahmAvar^i. 


These, oh Pushkarasari, are the seven nakshatras that ore situated in 
the West. 


22 

1 BhanishthA 

1 4 

bird (kite) 

23 

S'uiiibhibhA 

1 

Tiiulo 

24 

PurvA Bha- 
drupadA 

2 

flag 

26 

UfctarA Bha- 
drapadA 

2 

flag 

26 

RAvati 

1 

P 

27 

A^vini 

3 

P 

28 

fihara^t 

3 

pudendum 

muliebre 


30 

? 

YAsava 

15 

? 

Yarnpa 

80 

P 

Abhivriddhi 

45 

beef 

AryamAkalpa 

80 

consistent molas- 

SOB 

Pushya 

30 

liver and flesh 

Gandharva 

30 

rice 

Tama 


Eatyiyant 

T&9#yan!« 

J&tukarn^l. 

Hira^^iyftyaiit 

BhArgavAii. 

Aivliyaat. 

Bh&rgavt 


Those, oh Pushkarasariu, are the seven nakshatras that are situated 
in the North, 
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Of these twenty-eight nakshatras, oh Pushkarasttrin, how many 
nakshatras occupy a period of 45 muhftrtas ? Six ; they are these ; — 
Rohi^t, Punarvasii, tittari Phalguni, Vi^ikha, Uttar^al^dh^l, Uttarfc 
Bhadrapada. Five nakshatras take up 15 muhurtas, namely Ardr^ 
AsleshSi,, Sv&ti, Jyesht;h5l, S'utabhishll. Ono, Abhijit, occupies eight 
mnhurtas. Tho remainder are naksliatras occupying 30 muhfirtas. Of 
the nakshatras, situated in the East, Kritik& is the first and Asleshil, 
thedast (counting from East to West). Of tlie nakshatras, situated in 
the South, MaghSi is the first, and VisakliA the last. Of the nakshatras, 
situated in the West, AnuiMha is the first, and S'ravaua, the last. Of 
the nakshatras, situated in the North, Dhanishth^ is the first, and 
Bharanl, the last. 

This work is clearly an astronomical treatise o£*a very ancient 
type. The most ancient astronomy of the Hindus was based on the 
lunar zodiac, comprising 27 (or afterwards 2H) asterisms, the so-called 
nakshatras, tho series of which commenced with Ki ittika or tho Pleiades, 
and ended with Asviiil and Bharaiii. This system obtained among 
them till the introduction of Greek astronomy into India, about tho 
middJe of the^2iid century A. U. (tho time of Ptolemy). About that 
time the order of tho iiakshatra scries, which was now no more in 
accordance with reality, was rectified, and the two last nakshatras Avero 
placed first, so that the scries now commenced witli Asvinl ({, e., 
P and y in Aides). This new order is that found in all Indian astro- 
nomical works, subsequent to the Vedio period. 

Farther : the older scries, beginning Avith KrittikA, consisted origi- 
nally only of 27 nakshatras. It Avas, ai)parently, only in tlio later 
stage of the Vedio period of tho Brahmanas and Sutras, that a 28th 
nakshatra was added; this was Abhijit, which was inserted as No. 20 in 
the original list. The first mention of Abhijit occurs in the Taittiriya 
Brihmana, and it formed already a part o£ the nakshatra sericjs in the 
time of tho grammarian Piniiii.® The latter’s date is probably at tho 
end of tho 3rd century B. C. The earliest mention of the 28 naksha- 
tras in China (introduced by tho Buddhists) is in the middle of 3rd 
century B, 

Accordingly we have roughly, as tho termini a quo and ad quern 
for the composition of our treatise, tho thii'd century B. C. and the 
second century A. D. This is about tho period of tho last stage of tho 
Vedio literature, mz,j that of the Sutras. To this period, belong the two 
small iM^tronomical treatises, the Naksfaatra-kalpa and t^e S'&nti-kalpa, 

® Bee Weher, Die Vediechen Nachrkhten v<m den Naxatra, part II, pp. 279, 
i ^ See part i, pp* 298, • 
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which arc attached to the Kau^ika SAtra of the Atharva Veda.^ I have 
not been able to examine any copicMI of them, but a brief account of 
them has been given by Professor Weber in his Vedische Nachrichtm von 
den Naxatra (pp. 31)0-393). From this account it appears that the state- 
meiits, especially, in the Nakshatra-kalpa, show a curious resemblance to 
those in our manuscript. Tliua the Nakshatra-kalpa, too, gives lists not 
only of the shape, the divinity, the number of stars, and the duration 
of muhurtas of every one of the 28 nakshatras, but also of their four- 
fold distribution iido Fasfccrn, Southern, Western and Northern, of 
their gdtra (or race of Rishi), and of the kind of food that may bo taken 
under them. The Nakshatra-kalpa adds some further particulars, cor- 
responding statements to which may have been in the lost portion of 
the Tuaniiscrii)t, pr may possibly be found in that poidion which 1 have 
not yet been able to examine. 

A confirmation of the ago of the work may be found in the cir- 
cumstance, that the information given in it is ascribed to Pushkar^rfiiirin. 
This I'oiiowucd teacher is said to have boon a contemporary of Buddha. 
He is mentioned as a teacher in the Pratisakhya Sutra ; and is also cited 
in the Varttikas to i^auini by Katyayana, their author.^ • 

On the whole, therefore, and subject to the result of an examina- 
tion of the whole manuscript, for wdiich I have not yet been able to 
find time, 1 have conic to the conclusion that this part of the Weber 
Manuscripts contains a hitherto unknown work belonging to the last 
stage of the Vcdic period of Sanscrit literature. 

I will, however, here add a few curious particulars that I have 
noticed in my cursoiy compai’ison of the manuscript with Prof, Weber’s 
actrount of the Nakshatra-kalpa and similar works. The list of g6tras 
differs entirely ; the only coincidence is in the gotra of Krittika. Most 
of the daivatas agree ; the most striking difference is in the case of the 
27ih nakshatra (Asviui), for whom our manuscript gives Gandharva as 
the daivata, while the Nakshatra-kalpa, in common with all other known 
works, gives tlic two A4vins. Other dilTercnces may be mere blunders, 
thus Vaishya in No. 11 and Pusbya in No. 26, for Vi^ve and Pffsban 
respectively. Nariti in No. 18 may be a local variety of Nirriti. Curious 
are also, in our manuscript, Abluvriddlii and Aryamakalpa in Nos. 24 and 
25, for Aliirbudluiya and Aja-ckapad respectively. The transposition 
of Apa in No. ] 7, and of Nariti in No. 18, may be an accidental mistake 
for Nariti in No. 17 and Apa in No. 18. In the case of No. 20 (Abhijit) 
our manuscript gives no daivata at all, the usually given daivata 
being Brahman ; but this, too, may be an accidental omission. 

^ 8oo Weber’s History of Indian Literature^ p. 158. 

® See Weber's History of hidian Literature, pp. 102, 285 
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As to the number of stars, composing the soTeral naksliatras, otiv 
manuscript differs in nine cases the ITnkshatra-fcalpa : m , in Nos. 
2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 27. Curiously enough in five out of these nine 
cases (ru., Nob. 2, 7, 8, 16,20) our manuscript agrees vvith Brahiua- 
gupta’s statements. 

With rf'gard to the duration of the muhfirtas, our innnuscrij)t lins 
two curious diffoiences. First 1}% it cnumorates only five nakshatras ot a 
duration of 15 muhfirtas, while the usual number hi the Nakshatra-kalpa 
and other works is six These works add Bharani (No. 28), to whicli 
in our manusci'ipt a duration of 80 muhurtas is given. Secondly, our 
manuscript gives to No 20 (Abhipt) a duration of 8 muhurtas, agaiu&t 

the usual one of one muhurta. Tlie wliole list of durations stands thus : 

• 

Weber MS. Nakshatia-kalpa, etc. 

6 nakshati*as ot 45 muhuiias. 6 iiaksh. of 45 tiiuh. 

16 „ of 30 „ 15 „ „ 30 „ 

% ,, ot 15 ,, t> ,, ,, lt> „ 

1 „ of 8 ,, 1 ,, ,, 1 ,, 

1 now proceed to Pait II of the Wcdier Manusci ipts. See Plate I, 
fig 2. If consists of seven le.ues. nnfoi innately mutilated on the left- 
hand side, which would have shown the numbers of the leave's. Their 
Bizois6x2j®^ inches. Four leaves have 0 lines each to the page, ilie 
three otliers, only 6 lines. Tins may possibly show, that tin* two sets 
belong to two dilTeieiit mariuHorijits, but 1 have not yet been able to 
examine them more closely. The ehai actors are again a vaiiety ot the 
Noith Western Gnpta. 

The page (obverse of the leaf), figured on Plate I, reads as follows. 
The paper is very soit, and some poitions being rather Iretted, are very 
difficult to read. 

j, m gwf ^ ^ ^ fWt 

m ftnjT wnnnwT! 

2, ... . ft*rmnr fire 5 • (jc ^ n »'rt ^fii<uPn < 8 ^^ 

^ irei: V 

8, . . . . SwifWiwww Mwr ^ snwi 

8 ^ it uiwiwcT • oeg 

5 . . . . 'wwfij t fi«?^ • 

f 'S wtwsi • oc^ ^t^reref 

6 . . i fir film ^ «firefij • ■nn ■nwft 

• •nrrirf^ 


J. I. 3 
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6, .... * OC^ W[T jsiWT WH 

"W Vjft 

7» . . . »wi • OCgj ijfiiinnff iixmTJiT • nfNiwiftt^fW 

tinft 

8, . . . swtr wnTfrf^ • ft«raT w 

• OCR) 

0, . . . ftiirr»nr»WT*g^ '<nreit^wi^nfw:^»reT«ocj^rn^ 

^ «PTT«*1’ ^ ^T<rT J 

It may be noticed (sec tho Plate) that the interpimctuation is 
indicated by a dot, or occasionally two dots. The numerals are, again, 
of tho ancient style. In tho following Roman transliteration I have 
supplied, in brackets and italic type, the missing portions. Here tho 
metro and context has been a guide, though to some extent, of course, 
tho restorations arc conjectural. Tt will be seen from those that, ^ as a 
rule, tho space of four aksliaras or of on inch is lost, • f. c., that the 
original length of tho leaf must have been CJ- inches. Tho work is 
■written in tho flftka metre. 

1, iik hy=aham [|] 

tasya tad=bachanaih ^rutvS, Rudro vaehanam=:abravit || 10 
Aliaih Slvo Vis^hakshi tvaih S'ivS, n^ma nimatah [i] 

2, [7vrt/wa-diTa-]viiii«aya Daksha-nasaya tishtha tu )| 11 
Ye cha tbAm piljayishanti kirtayishyanti yo nar&h [l] 
pradasyasi varam tfibhyo ya 

3, .... vas=tath& || 12 
Bali-dhupa-prad4nena pushpa-dip-anulepanaihi [i] 
bhaktya cha prayaii martya tesh&rii tvam bhava-k&ma-dS, || 13 

4, .... pravakshyami yA,ni guhy&ni te S^ive I 

ahritft yais=tvam=agamya bhavishyasi vara-prad4 Q 14 
Ydjanftnam 

6, [srt7ia]sre ’pi sthitft wMitvA gamishyasi I dm [i] 

jaya jayanti vijayi am6gh& apar&jiti I 
javA jambii- 

6, [nada-pralhd] jambhani ripu-nA^anl I 15 
Sahasra-kirana bhadr4 pamgaT& brahma-chfiri^l I 
TCiiy^ mStydiYinl sadyA kambu-gri 

7, [vd ra&f]-ftnanft 1 16 

Siukti-kar^l mah&-n&g& aj6y& aparAjitl I 
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&kti-kaT9=Sgni-damBlitr41fi.‘® vetidi v^^nirmitS, 17 

8, . . dirglLa-lftmgiil& huliukk^ jata-Hri^^l 
viddhika vijayfi. dlianyfi, asi-lomi vrik-odai'l | 18 
Dhalan^hala sarpa-n^ 

9, [thd dfrgJia]‘]ihy& malia-gaU I 
turukl cha tarudl cha baluld cha ^iva taihSl #19 
Aranyi cba srig^lt cha l)hairav&, Lhima-dar^ana 1^^ 

This may bo translated thus : — 

(10) Hearing his (her) words, Rndra spoke as follows : (11) I am 
S'iva, oh largc-oyed-oue ! Thou shalt be called S'iva after my name ; 
and thou shalt bo the cause of Kamadeva’s destruction and Daksha’s 
death. (12) Tho.se men that shall worship and extol thee, to them thou 
fihnlt grant gifts, as well as to them tliat .... (13) Those mortals 
that show their faith and devotion to Iheoby offeiang of sacrifices and 
incense, by flowci*s, lights and anointings, to them thou shalt he the 
bestower of their worldly desii’cs. (14) I will aunonnee to thee, oh 
SHva, all the secret things eoncerning thee ! Hy whomsoever thou art 
called upon, to him thou shalt come and bestow on him gifts. (]»>) 
Even if thou ^art at a distance of a thousand ydjanas, yet thou shalt 
hear aud go to him. Oip ! Tlioii art victorious, comiucring, triumpliaiii, 
unerring, unsurpassable, swift, brilliant as gold, crushing, destroying 
(thy) enemies, (16) thou sand -rayed (like the sun), good, spouse of 
tlio-PuJigava (bull-like man), holy, illusory, creating illusions, over-now, 
Rh(?ll-necked, red-mouthed, (1?) oyster-shell -oared, a great Naga, in- 
vincible, unsurpassable, strong-eared, fiery- toothed, a Yef^di (goblin), 
Bet up by the Vedas, (18) spouse of him with the long liiiga, a roarer, 
ravisher of new-born babes, transfixer, conqueror, onri(;her, with sword- 
like hair and wolf-like belly, (19) Dhalandhald (?), mistress of serpents, 
long-tongued, large-throated, fMnl/a (swift?), ianidt (young?), haLuM 
(strong ?) as well as lucky, wild, jackal-like, awc-iuspiriug, of fearful 
aspect. 

I add the Roman transliteration of the reverse page. It is still 
more worn, and still more difficult to read : 

bandha-mochani It 20 

Bhagavatyai namas=tubhyam ^hy=aranye iiv& Public | 
adushtS bhattini bbatte guhl 

10 The text actually reads iaMi-dam8h(r=Agm‘Jcari^^dgnudamfihfrMf with a 
Btroke of oanoellation drawn through the first datkithfrAgni, For iaUx probably iukU 
ahonld be read, though the epithet iukti-kar^'i is already mentioned in the procsoding 
hetnistioh. 

U The interpnnetuation is here indicated by two dots placed one above the 
other, like the visarga (*.), instead of the single dot used everywhere else. 
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Ek-&kshara-raY6 dh&tzA tpi-Idka-gnm-vatsal^ I 
satya-v&(liny=am^ chan^^ vi^alye 6atru-nft^ani | 22 
Bhaja-de dliana-dfi 

.... katu-viii&<ani | 

daityanam bala-hartlLri Tnimsa-^onita-bhojani H 23 
Vap 4 -db£lpa-priye rodrt kila-ritri Tnab&-rav&l 
asi- 

4 , [lomc'] . . danti iiilalo (?) ^ula-blu«»banl R 24 

Paxhcb-Ayusbye sliad-adhikye na^* ch^^shtada&a-bhlRhant | 
krisline ganii pradipti 

i), [,('ha\ . . . laihba-c*huchuki^ II 25 

Mt'gba-dundnbbi nirgboshe Rarva-vyridhi-pvainochani | 
barva-vyasaiia-iuokttti 1 kali du-svapiia- 


(1, ... [ii 26] 

. , d(\li sive gaiiri kardde lobit-inane I • 

pracliaiule anirit-oclgaio^^ ablira-}aiJo mauo- javc II 27 

7, ye vriddhr* iiiM|i-varga-pj acliS^iini I 

.<H-laksbiiih’=vapuh-pubhti&=t\ajh biddhih kirtii'=eyt clia II 28 
Hri ^intih k^nti-rasa 

tu Bddbani | 

yadi pd%-baloih satyam \iive deva-balarii yadi |*^ 
na<ayishyasi batrundm=dyur=viryain dbanaih • 

9 , .1 

{(lera-nljasya satyihia purva’-fU^!'] 3"adi Rtliifd tl 30 
Dharma-rdjasya batj-ona dakbliinaByaih yadi stbitd |^^ 

V ariiiiasya 


This work appears to be a stotra, or hymn, in honour of Shiva’s 
spouse, Parvati, alter the manner of the Purdiias. Perhaps it may be 
possible, hereafter, to identify it with some work already known. I may 
mention that, in glancing over another page, 1 have noticed directions 
given as to the particular kinds of sacrifice which are to be offered (to 
Pdrvati ?) in the case of each of the four castes. The passage runs as 
follows : — 

Anidty^ ghyita-h6mah kartavyah t| BiAhmapA dadhi-ghfita-hdma^ 
ndma-pdtraih sarvcbliaih grdhj^am tl [^KsTwtrlyi^ ghfita-madhu-hdma^ N 
Vaii^ye dhanya homah 11 5?udr6 matsya-homa^i 11 Sarva-va^tkara^d Yaohft- 
homah. 

18 Or ward for nachL 

18 Or perhaps ddhhOrS. The letters are indistinct. 

1^ Here the number 89 is omitted in th0 tert. 

ib See uote on page SI. 
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That is : In the case of a ministex an oblation of clarified butter 
should be made ; in the case of a fix 4 hman« an oblafcion of curds and 
clarified butter, (and) tlie name and g 6 tra should be mentioned in 
eveiycase; in the case of a Kshatnya, an oblation of clarified butter 
and honey (should be made) ; in the case of a Vai4ya, an oblation of 
rice (or grain) ; in the case of a S'udiu, an oblation of fish ; (and) 
generally for the purpose of subjecting any one to one’s po\ver, an 
oblation of Vaclifi, (or the root of Acorub calamiis). 

Part III. See Plate I, fig, 3. There arc six leaves ; four of them 
are mere fragments, but t\?o are fairly complete ; one of the latter has 
been figured. These two measure 64 by in(‘hes, with G Jinos to tho 
page. The cliaracters are a North Western Gui)ta vaiiety. The figured 
page reads as follows : — 


1 , w II 

2 * , . . . w gftr— « 


3, . . . ^ifiiw WWW wfw«rr 

; . . . *0 fir ^ II «?rf?r-- ii 

6, . . Tft Tf«— Tfg irff— • 

6, . tw— grefij Mf<a » g| — 

Roman Tranbliteration. 

1, mcna dliovitavyi I svastho bhavati It name Vidyu- 

jihva- 

2, [mdtamga-rdjasya'] yujii yu ju i yuji yuji i mfilini | viminani I amu- 

kaxh Tiri- 

3, [j!)a-iuZm]mayl pratimll karttav}4 t sS. pratim& saLHliava-tailSiia 

makshayitavya 

4, ... agni juhya II asuko jvarito bhavati H mochitu-kira^na | tad= 

yathi 

5, . . itti itti * itti Hti Uti * kshamasi I makshasi I kataka-pali 1 

6, [fctt]takaiii preshami 1 imam parvata-r&j4naiu ravatu kushtha- 

hiingu panjapya | 

The reverse page runs as follows ; — 

. . m=ipitavyd mokshd bhavati tl namo Vidyu-jihva-m&tamga- 
rftjasya \ tad=yath4 I kulimft- 

2, lU huUmd]\i 1 kulimlili I kulim4li I svahft H iulbasya pratimft kar- 
tavyft I taila-ghyitfi- 


^ Ot, pexiupips, only kafa-^aU The second ha is half deleted. 
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3, [n ss dmtika-7iri]pfLBya nimdna sd dahyati — ll, ia6oliittt-k4m6jial 

gandli*6dakam=^arijapya \ i- 

4, moclia I safcasati i dliana-dliana Bvkhk II si pratimi 

snapayita- 

mall S)abaranain| prakhalo prakhalel prakhalo pra- 

khale | viddho 

6, nisehitavyah II 

This appears to belong to some work on sorcery ; and from the 
fact that on the second leaf occurs the phrase sarva-stddlumdm pamch- 
dhliijnandm namah it would seem to bo a J3uddhistic work. For the 
“ five knowledges ” are a well-known Buddhist term. The diction is 
a barbarous mixture of Sanskrit and PS,li. The following is a tentative 
translation : — 

“ (The imago) should be washed wdth .... He will bo well. Sa- 
lutation to the eleidiaiit king with the lightning-like tongue! Yuju! 
Yujii ! yiiji ! yuji! Oh M^lini, oli Vimamini! Of snoh and such arcing 
lei an imago of copper bo made ! That image should be rubbed with 

mustard oil, (and) having burned (it in) fire such a one will bo 

attacked with fever. If it is wished to dtdiver him (fr^m fever), *the 
following {cliariYi should ho used) : “Itti, itti, mayest thou forgive, mayest 
thou wipe o(f ; Oh Katakapali ; I send an army ; let him praise this 
mountain-king!^’ 1 laving uttered a spell over kuslitha and asafeetida, 
(this remedy) should be drunk; (then) there will be deliverance. Salu- 
tation to the elephant- king with the lightning-like tongue ! (Then to 
be said) as follows : “ TJail to her who bears a chaplet of kuli (Solanum, 
Jacquinii)^'] An imago of copper should be made; (this should be 
rubbed) with oil and clarified butter (a7id heated) in such a king’s 
name ; (then) ho w'ill burn (with fever). If it is wished to deliver (him), 

a spell should be said over fragrant water: “itti, i^ti deliver 

him, oh Satasati, Dhana-dliana, hail!” That image should bo bathed 


(7vith the. fraq rant water) (worst) of the S'abaras ! oh wicked one ! 

oh pierced one! Having taken (him), he should be 

warded off. 


Part IV. See Plate III, fig. 1. No more than the fragment which 
has been figured exists of this manuscript. It is, however, of very 
considerable inierest, as it presents a species of the North-Western 
Gupta character, which forms the Jink between that and the Central 
Asian type of Nagarl charjicters. For comparison the forms of the super- 
scribed vowel e and of the consonants y, t, m may be especially noticed. 

The figui*ed page reads as follows : — 

"rc 
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2, •. . . . '••"rtW wifirofr . . . 

8 , . . . ® n ... . 

4 , .... wHtftw y ^w^*Nr 

5, . . . WDV 5^: OC % 

6 , T wwwt 

Tn the following transliteration, T have, as before, supplied missing 
portions, whore it was possible, in In aehets and italic type The woik 
is* written in the Jsloka metre, and it will be seen tliat about four or six 
aksharas are lost on each side, on ihc assumption that the extant pieeo 
formed tho middle of the leaf. Accord i ugly the whole leaf, in its 
original state, probably measured 7 inches, allowing a little for tho 
margins. 


1, .... fa/t]saya-vichokslianah [l] 

• asht4nga-aaihprapurn[o] na [djv[i]r[a] . . 

.. ..[7»] 

2, .... k[o] bliavati hy-abhirupah su-sa[m]sthitah [ ] 

• j&ti-smar6 dharma-dau . . . 

3, * ... yaUm 8 [ll] 

Dvi*s-tri[m]^al-lakshanSiny=evam=asiii'Vyamjan3,ni cha [|] 

4, .... bhavaty-Angirasah katham 9 [||] 

Lakshanaih sarvva-d| (Hnena 

5, . . [.] 

^uddhyate sama-chitteua bhavaty=Arigiras6 munih 10 [ll] 

H6 

6, ll [I] 

samagamd jiaair=mityaih [11 H] 

» 

BovPtse ; 

1, d&nasya chesthitaih [|] 

t[(']n4si 

2 , . . . [12 «] 

[fil]mfit[t]ia[^]=&=cha katbam By&n=inatim&m=^lia vicha* 

ksbaQa[A |] 

S, .... [ojitawi 1.3 [»] 

AiSata]^ smritim&m hi sy&asu' imims^ischa vicha[k<^na^ I] 

. • 

4 ... S 9 *&pi prajn&j& dhama-dhiraka 14 [n] 

AJkshav^bhjra^ ka . . . . 
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5, ... gachchhati [t] 
kona pramatto bhavati bi*aTibya6taii?mam=4iiagIiat 1[5 v] 

6, [m<J]rga-^ilena gachobhati [|] 

6unyati,-bliivan4l)h3*isa-iapa W] 

This may be tnitifilatod thus : — 

(Angirasa is) pre-eminently clever, thoroughly full of the eight-fold 

(qnaliti(^s) (7) lie is haiulsome, well-piif-together, a rememberer 

of his former existences, an imparter of the Law (to others) . 

(8) The 32 attributes as well as the 80 mai-k^i how does Angi- 

rasa possess them ? (9) By his attributes, his imparting of all things, 

his equanimity ho is purified, — is the Muni Angirasa. (10) 

Ills intercourse is constant with the Jiiias ....(11) his 

function is the imparting (of the Law) (12) How is he thought- 

full and intelligent and clover art thou able (to tell me ?) (13) 

lie is guileless, thoughtful, intelligent and clever, . • , . (full of) wWdom, 

vcTsed in the Law. (14) From inopportune things lie goes 

(away) ; with reference to ivhat ho is indifferent and (yet remains) 
sinless, — that do thou tell me ! (15) .... he walks in tVe moral *pre- 
C(qjts of the path (of holiness), . . . asceticism (and) the practice of 
meditation on SunyatA (or Nirvina). 

It is diflicult to judge from such a small fragment, what the sub- 
ject of tho whole ivork may have been. That of the fragment itself 
is an eulogistic descriptioTi of the Muni Angirasa. From the technical 
terms, occurring in the fragment, it scorns clear that the work is Bud- 
dhistic. 

Part V. See Plate II, fig. 1. There are eight loaves, measuring 
8^ by 2^®,,- inches. They are mutilated, however, on both sides. There 
arc five lines to every page. The characters belong ’to the round 
variety of the Central Asian Nftgari. 

Tho figured page, being the reverse, reads as follows 


3, ^ ^ ^ . 

2, — ifw wwT , , 


8, w ftwr mfiff »r «r n 

4, . . . ^ wrat v . , 

5, . «r . ^ ^ 111 

In Boman tranelitci-ation, as before : — 

1) sha . . da sasbjata pdja 


* • ■ • 
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» 

. . • . ^ . ddhy-arlia-da^^^na parimiicliohif|}iyati| yftra ovamnseYa 
pariiiixLohch[t«&yalft] 

3, [no] • . i^tra[iH] kramati na visht. n^gni n=ail-visha na kak- 

kliordda^^ na vaii&la na 

4, . . [&a]lam karoti atyatira*^ purima-karma-vip&k6na) evam-ukiA 

Bhaga\4m ma[fear(^-] 

, [;^m] ya[2:5&a]*s6n&patim=ay6chat I sAdhu s&dkn M&^ibliadra 
anujanSfini mi 

The obverse page has the following : — 

1, manta varnavanta yasa^vina 6 [ll] 

Mah{ii-bala-maha-k[^]ya va [l] 

• • • 

2 . na . manas& Bncldliam vandnnti Gautama 7 [tl] 

Kumbliakariio Nikurnblia4-clia Siddliai t fchani-=apai&jitcini [| J 
• ma . 

3, ... danto cha SahasiAkshasS^cha Piiigala [\\] 

Kavilo JJliai’madirna^-cha Ugratejo . . 

4 , ^ * . ' • 

. . ivam saranam su-p-prasauneria chcfcasA 9 [ll] 
tad=yatli4 kailyo-kodye . 

n This is the passage referred to in my paper “The Third Instalment of the 
Bower MSS.** in the Indian Antiquaryf Vol. XXI, p. 360. On another leaf of the 
some MS., the word occurs once more, bat spoiled kdK/chordda mill a long d. I wish 
to ta’cc this opportunity to correct my reading of the word in llio Bowor MS. It is 
there spelt kahkhoula, with the jihvAmull^o befoio kh^ not IcaxUwula^ as 1 first road 
it. I owe this correction to a snggesl ion of Di A Stein, who infoims mo that in 
modem S'ilrad4 wilting the difference between a superscribed r and the jihvAmAUya 
is very small, lie suggests that fh(*re may be a clerical error in the Bower MS. 
This, however, is not probable. The forms of the superscribod r and the jihvtLmdliya 
ore widely different in the Bower MS , but on the •other hand (as, for that matter, 
in S'&racl4 also) there is a resemblance between the super-compounded v and the 
jihvUmdllya. Hence I took the symbol to bo that for n, while 1 should have recog- 
nized it as the symbol of the jilntLindllya. Dr. Stein, further, informs mo that the 
word hahJchdrda occurs also in VII, 298 of the RAjatarangii;!, in the form khurkhufat 
and that it is still used in modern Kashmiri in the form khuukhdkhus. Ho suggests 
that it is rather these more modem forms that represent the proper spelling of the 
word, with reference to the correct placement of r {i. c., karWda, not kakhCrda). 
I do not agree with thias wo have, in the Bowor MSS. and the Webor MSB , tho 
earliest (known) spellings of the word, compared with which the more modem spell- 
ings in tho B^jataxangin! and in Kashmiri are more likely to bo corruptions 

I® Perhaps atyaUra is an error for anyattrOf and vzpdk/i na may have to be 
separated. 

19 The letter which I have read dy is donbtfnl. For a facsimile of it, see Plate 
lY of the alphabet. 

J. I. i 
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5, i . i . . i . i . &ha *— yattra (iiibha*datt&) bha- 

gava 

This may be translated as follows : — 

“ Ho will bo delivered from condign punishment ; and so 

forth {as before down to) oven so ho will be delivered . . . , , no weapon 
can hart him, nor poison, nor fire, nor poisonous snake, nor Kakkhordda, 

nor VaitAla, nor can have power over him hero (in this world) 

through tho natui’al consequence of his deeds (done) in former exist- 
ences.” Having thus spoken, the Blessed one spoko to the Mah&r&ja, 
tho General of tho Yakshas (thus) : “Verily,* verily, oh M&nibhadra ! I 
permit thee 

Tho brilliant, the glorious (6), they of great strength, of great 

body intently praise Buddha. Gautama, (7) Kumbhakarna, and 

Nikumbha (praise) tho SiddhSbrtha, the invincible, and , . , danta, 
Sahasriksha and Plngala, Kapila, Dhai*madirna and Ugrateja . . . . , 
they seek thy protection with a well-pleased mind, (9) (saying*) as 
follows : “ Kadyo, kodyo.” 

I do not think that much can be lost at the two sides. Lines 4 and 
5 of the reverse show this. On two other pages the mah4yaksha s^nd- 
pati Mdnihhadra and four mahdrdja yakshasendpati are spoken of, which 
shows how tho lacuna should probably be filled up. The original size 
can also bo calculated from tho 416kas on the obverse page. This page 
seems to give an enumeration of Mahanugas. Of the slokas, those num- 
bered Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 are preserved. The rest is in prose. Tho 
whole reminds one somewhat of the snake-charm in the Bower MSS., 
which I have published in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XXI, p. 349 ff. 
The full size of the leaf, in its original state, may have been about 
9^ inches, inclusive of margins. The figured leaf is tho best preserved ; 
some of tho others are in a scarcely legible state. But it scorns clear 
from what remains that tho work contained a charm given by Buddha 
(Bhagavaii) to the Mah^yaksha M3*nibhadra. 

Pari YT. See Plato II, fig. 2. There are five leaves, measuring 7f 
by 2| inclios, witli 7 lines to the page. Tho leaves, though practically 
complete on the loft side, ai'o greatly mutilated on the right side, by 
nefiidy ouc-third. Tho characters are another specimen of the round 
variety of the Contral Asian Nigari. 

Tho figured page is the reverse and reads as follows - 

1, w CT CT ^ wfirw . . . 

2, . w . nw >5 
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4, im O ’Ot'WS'f 

6, . tWTTOnft ^ ^ gR W 

6, fiw** ttwrar! «(!K^ TO ftro §S . . 

7, g% ftTOfttJwfl' .... 

In Bioman transliteration I give the obverse page (not figured) 
first :— 

1, . . 40 [II] 

Vyapeta-roga-maranam vipram sa[m]pariki[r]tyai6 | 
apriti^cli=abhisliakia . . • [ 41 ll 

] 

2, ‘ tatu ’yaib kund^si pumscbali-patih [l]^* 

vapi-puslipa-nibbaih vastraih maliaiuja . . . [. 4^ II 

] 

3, iambiika4=ch=eti tat-samani [|] 
lehakd 'vyakia-vacliaiio dhurtas=tu . rtiva . [. 43 11 
] 

4^ vidhusbiko matah [l] 

cliatur*bh4gas=turlyam syk jaghanyam kati [. • 44 II 

] 

5, vikramena balena eba | 

nttamo yah sam&ucbbyah sa [ 45 \\ 

] 

6, ... laukik^nam tath=aiva eba [l] 

parinisbth^-vidbi-jiio yah sa . 40 II 

] 

7, ni . kah [|] 

sha4-vam46 raja-yajni yas=^an-ta [ 47 II 

■ ] 

Reverse (figured). 

1, [Q. 

. ndbava vritta v^itta cha sanniruktal> [. . . . 4S II 

' 3 

2, . . va . [l] 

rabasa samgatSiii kSJid kartsnit&m karayd vidu^ 4[.9 n 

] 

3, • • ® [•] 

( 2 >ra]dat>lA parosliarjn&iUsdia lAmam lAm=abhinirdi4St 50 [« 

•• 0 

4, ibbiplksblm mab&tmand r&ja-putram kal-6dgatal^ 51 [n] 

1 
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INo. 1, 


5. . \ [1] 

sapta prakptayo yasya r&shtraxh cha nirapadrayam 52 [V] 

Da [. • |?raM] 

0, rtital> [l] 

rfljftnah kara-dS» yasya Ti4a4=ch=&vijayl-kritali 53 [ll] 

Ifihtiya [ I ] 

7, anitya-m&nush&m 16k4ih=s=tu samjate®^ I 54 [h] 

Nighanda-iiigama-pr&ih [ . . . t] 

. . . .]’ 

Tho obverse of tbe next leaf continues as^ follows : — 

1, . . -ch-clihatram ksliatriyaii'^Buddha-nirjitaih 55 [h] 

Eka-ch-chliatrim mahim vyaihkto [ I 

.] 

2, vanftd=upavanarii smritam [56? ll] 

Padmint reju rajiva-cliatra-pattavati smfi[/a l] 

The remainder is almost illegible. 

Tlio leaf that immediately precedes the foregoing two loaves, roads 
as follows : — , 

Ohverso, 

1, .... shthafcchanda-samjnitam 24 [ll] 
Param^-shthl mata|> ^r^sh^hah pre . priya . da [. .1 

• . ; 3 

2, [Kjrtitam 25 [n] 

Pada-krich=charmakara By4t=tapita8=tu vamo matatji [l] 
lA.yanyam=&hur=madhu [ 26 W 

....... 1 

3, . svasi tu bhagint mati | 
v&ta-pitta-kapli-4tmano vyidhayah 'Iparikirtitdli, 27 II 
] 

4, . . ttA liy=upadravah [|] 

ajno ve^ah sam&khy&to nuttaih pr6ritam=uch[ya^e 55 II 

] 

6, . . hfttab [l] 

talpom tu iSayanam ja^yam khatrs^ti . . tli& vaku 2[d || 

IJ 

6, kil&sam p&^^nram jncyaih ddl& prS^khsftti samjSita]^ 30 [H] 

Barhiihsi cha (. I 

] 

10 This verse is blundered ] fonr syllsbles an wanting. Pedu^ xettd 
The final doable dot is not a Tisorga, but the mntfc o( Interpi^iiatieB, . 
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7, . bhavanam=ucliyate I 81 [l] 

Pradhinaxb*^ 3rtty^<i>]in==ity=Ahur=iiryfidhajiam=iti [smTitain \ 
32 \\] 

Eeverse. 

1, . da . 6 disa-vrittayab sarandhra iti samsinritah [|] 

ada *. . [ 5511 

] 

2, • . tain vinii’dis^t [|] 

briud&.rakaB=d;ii vijiiey^ yab simha-natav&m tarali [54 II 


•] 

3, hanah preta-rilja sy&cb=clihuslimi tu Magbavam inatah 35 [||] 

..[••• » 

kunii] 

4, bh[A]las=tn mato nakrali knrmogudh-angancliyatc | 36 [u] 

• . ptsava [ I 

. •] 

5, . . pan&ma sy4 k&t'ako bbritako maiali 37 [ill 

• Utthy£^ prasasta[wfc] vijiic [yam I 

] 

6, . pr6kt6 mallerah kekaro matah 38 [|| ] 

Paro *pat4nam inai*tyam^^abhidh}A[w4]na [. . . I 

] 

7, [samprac/idJkHhatfi I 39 [||] 

Totrah Ba khalu vijfieyo yah siitasy=&sat6 mata[^ I 

• 

This work is wiitten in. ^lokas, from which it is easy to calculate 
how many syllables are lost on the right hand side. Tho number varies 
from about 12 to 18. Those aksharas which aro actually lost arc in- 
dicated by dots enclosed wdthin straight brackets; those, not thus 
enclosed, indicate illegible letters. On an average, ono-half (or 16 
aksharas in each line) is lost of each sloka. The space required for these 
lost aksharas would be 3^ inches, allowing for a small margin on the 
right-hand side. Accordingly tho total length of the original leaf must 
have been lOf inches. 

In^the following I give the translation only of those passages which 
are complete, taking the proper sequence of the leaves : — 

(Verse 26.) By parameshthin (he who stands foremost) is meant 
the best. (26) A pada-krit (foot-maker, shoe-maker) should be (under- 
stood to be) a worker in leather. By tapita is meant vomiting. (27) 

So iu the Amara Kdsha. 

tt Ilbis pMa ti short by one syllable. P^haps reed *pat^nakam. 
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By svasd is incant a sister. All diseases (are said to be) dae to air^ or 
bile, or phlegm. (28) A disguise is called <y ha (incognito). Something 
dispatched is said to ho nutta, (29) Talpa should be known to be a 
bed. (30) Kildsa should be known to be a kind of jaundice. A swing 
is termed prMM. (82) A war they call ; it is also known 

as dyddliana, (34) That charm which contains the simha-nata (?, nata 
is Tabernmmontana coronaria) should be known to be the Vrinddraka 
(t. e., best of it.s kind).^® (35) [^NrQhana should be understood to be the 
king of the Pretas. By Bushmin (i. e., powerful) is meant Maghavin. 
(36) By hnmbhUa is meant a crocodile. The tortoise is said to bo 
gndhdnga^ (L r., having hidden limbs). (3V) By Icdraka is meant a 
])aid servant. (38) Utthya should bo known to be that which is ex- 
cellent. By malldra is meant squinting. (39) Excessive spasmodic coii- 
ti’action is known by Ihe name of marly a (i. e., moj-tal). By ydtra, 
indeed, should be known that which is the moans ot distilling the 
Soma extract. (41) A death which is not pi'oecdcd by any illness 
is ])raiscd as vipra (i. e., excellent). (42) A kunddsin is a keeper 
of harlots. A garment [fit to be worn by] a Mahar&ja is one which re- 
sembles flow'crs and the omentum. (43) A Irhaka (licker, lisper) it^one 
wdio docs not speak plainly. (44) Tiirhja sljould bo ^understood to 
be) a quart.(*r, (49) A mystery (plot ?) harmonizing in time is what 
the poets know as kartsmfd (kriisnald, or completeness). (52) Whoso 
state possesses its seven constituent edements, and who.se country is free 

of disturbance (53) To whom kings pay tribute, and whose 

people are never conquered (56) An upavana (grove or small 

forest) takes its name from a forest (vaua). (57) A lotus is known as 
rSju or rdjiva or cliatrapattavati (cf. Skr. Satapatra). 

This clearly shows that the work is ‘some Sanskrit vocabulary or 
“ kosha.” Perhaps it may be possible, hereafter, to identify it with some 
one of the existing and known koshas ; or it may turn out to be a new 
and hitherto unknown kosha- work. It appears to contain a good number 
of new words. 

On the left hand margin of the reverse of the last-copied leaf, 
opposite to the 3rd and 4th lines, there are faint traces left of the 
number 6. This, therefore, is the sixth leaf of the manuscript. As 
there ai’o, on tho average, 8 ^lokas on a page, or 16 on a leaf, there 
should be about 90 slokas (allowing a blank page to commence with) 
on the six initial leaves of the work. As the 6th leaf, however, only 
brings us down to the middle of the 40th ^loka, it may be eonoluded, 
that the >vork was divided in chapters (adhydyas)^ and that the 40 

SS This is puzzling. Porhas taraJ^ is a clerical error for naral^, and the meaning 
may be ** one whb has subdued a lion is a FftwldreAu.” 
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fidlcM) a portion of which has been preserved, belong to the second 
chapter, while the first chapter must have contained about 50 416kas. 
Perhaps when the remainder of the existing fragment has been read, 
this point may be more certainly known. I have at present only read 
and copied those leaves, on which I conld discern any ninnbors. Those 
show us the partial preservation of the following okas : 24-40 and 
41-57 ; and this, consequently, proves that the figured leaf is the seventh 
of the manuscript. 

The manuscript is rather carelessly written ; thus we have vidhu- 
shiko for vidushiko on line 4 of the obverse of the 7th leaf ; and Tcurmd 
gudliangcb for kdrmo gudhdnga on line 4 of the reverse of the 6th leaf, 
and other blunders. 

% 

Part VII. See Plate IT, fig. 3. This manuscript consists of 7 
leaves, measuring about 5 by 21 inches, but they aro mutilated on tlio 
left-hYind side. There arc mostly six lines to the i)ago ; a few leaves 
have 7 lines, but these may possibly turn out to belong to a different 
manuscript. The characitu’s arc again another specimen of the round 
variety of the .Central Asian N^gari. 

The figured page reads as follows : — 

h ^ iwrJifr 

2# . . . ^ H *15 

8. firjlrr wr—x 

4f, . W ^ ^ 

5, . . . w 


6, fa . tm— ^Dorar^T ^ 

In Roman transliteration 

[ ] • jfia pujHam [II] 

Tathigatam namasyanii sambnddha-dvipad-ottaroam [|] 
Bhaga 

2, [ ] . . . m II 


TJttilfi, dale, duttile, siddhir=astu sv3,ha ; yah ka [^^chid-Bhaga-"] 

3, vatahi 4r[d]vakah bhikshur=vSp bhikshu^l v4 upii»sako va upfeikS, 

vi, i- 

4, . . imam cha mS hrida[ya]ih pftrva-iAtram=«,para-r&trarii manasi 

karishyati 

6, »• [da] 9 [fl&ia parimuchchishyati, daij^-S'fha-prahirfina pari- 

muchchishya- 

6; V. ...... i . pe^a- ; pa . i . ft . -irho Idma- 
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The reverse reads as follows ^ ^ 

.... . 


1, [^larmwjchchishjrati, imS cha , bhadante bhaga- 

2, liam^anubbavSna sa 84gar-&ntarpritbivim=aTiavicha- 

3, tpalo nai‘6, kumbha-karpo mab&*kambha-karnd, &ri, kort, 


k&- 

4, 16, pclfilc, &yc, tayc, ikshdri, kune kuoike, ya^=cha me 

5, . • iSakla-pakshasya pratipadam=upadli.yakriBhna-pak8he vi sn&ta- 

^u- 

6, [cW] . . . dharme samghe sa-ganravena, ayo-viliitam cbittam 

varjitena 4,cli . e , 

The first passage (obverse, lines ] and 2) is a i^loka, wbicb affords 
the means of calculating the extent of the lost portion of the loaf. The 
dots, inclosed within brackets, indicate the number of lost aksharas. 
They are ten or eleven, and would occupy the space of about 2j inches. 
The full size of the original leaf, accordingly, must have been 7^ by 2^ 
inches. This would seem to show that the smaller of the two extant 
wooden boards belonged to this manuscript ; and this conclusion is con- 
firmed by the fact that the board is inscribed with a line of writing 
in Central Asian Nigari (sec ante p. 37). The leaf np.ust have been 
torn exactly in the place where the string-hole originally was situated. 

The remainder of the text is in prose. It seems to be another work 
giving the story of a Buddhist chaim. Prom a remark, which I have 
noticed on another leaf, it .would appear that the charm was communi- 
cated by Buddha himself to the Maha,yaksha Sen&paii Mi^ibhadra, with 
reference to a sou of the latter, called Purnaka. The subject of the 
work, therefore, is similar to that in the Vth Part, and it may possibly 
turn out to be another copy of the same charm. 

The text above quoted may be thus translated : — 

I salute the Tath&gata, the best of enlightened men, the Blessed 

one Uttile, dale, duttile ! May it be effective ! Sv4h4 ! If any 

disciple of the Blessed-one, any male or female mendicant, or any male 
or female lay-devotee, keeps in mind this my heart in the former part 
and in the latter part of the night, he will be delivered from punish- 
ment, he will bo delivered from any stroke of punishment ; etc. 

On the reverse occur the names of some N&gas, e. g.y Kumbhakar^a 
and Mahsl-kumbhakarna. 

Part VIII, Sec Plate III, fig, 2. Of this manuscript only 4 leaves ' 
are preserved, measuring 5x2^ inches, but mutilated on the right-head 
side. They are inscribed with 7 lines to the page, of which the lowest 
(or the uppermost on the reverse) is almost wholly obliterated. The 
characters are again a specimen of the round variety of the Centrfd 
Asian Nilgari, approaching rather more to the IndNui 
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.’It , 

Xk^fiffared pajM roads as follows : - 
. ..... TOmwtfiT u 
2. f^BWi fs ^j:6n?iirai! tjjft inft w 

8. « wfH « ^ S»rf^ ^ 

4. K ^ BTO wai»«l BKTHldtWN' vw 

5. Mt S['WI^’l *f ^ aiu^rtSl*r CiMl 

6. <B w H m ^ iw! « . . . 

7. . »ra m 


In Roman transliteration : 

1 chArncna pratya,gaclichhamfci II kapaa-jiliviih gnliya 

2, 'sliitavya hi pui-a-mi4ri%al» dova-pratim&ya dliupo di-tavyo tatfi 

s4 a 

3, • Ba mumcliati gnrgnlu-dliftpena prakriti^stho bliavati II nparu pu- 

t&,li chanda 

4, svSlha H upachiiah krishpo chatuvddaAya,m tri-r&tr-oposhitena 

, sveta-pa 

6 hhiih d%dala-shtr6ija varli knyat& atasl-tailena dipo jvalayita 
Q, . jra Btham . . tarn clia sarvva-i-itii vidy[d] paiijap[i] tavy& 

tatah pra 

7, . . tatHi . 

Reverse, 

1, . . ^avi . pasyamti ya ya . . . . pam n a 

2 kili[A;]ilika.sya jata-kareiia sira-gdlakam k^rayet tatra tolakfina 
3^ ... rmadena limpitvi tena gulakcna 4asy-6ttar6 ch=chliubliitavye 

dliaka 

4 dvitiyah ova bli&ro bhavati sarvaih vashyati tatali ppikyicb®^ 

’ cbhnddbft 

5, dam cha bhavati « tu9da-kiHkilikasy=4kshini griliya plshayfi 

sroncliatc 

6, pu8h[p]a-y6g6n=Jlniit6na gavachyh-piacham paiyamti t4na cha 

’ purusha-vtrya 

7, . . trayam pi^cham hanati tapyasya kachohhaHjrasfevaka grihya 

garii [ ] 

The text is too mutilated to admit of a satisfactory translation. 

What there is may be thus rondei’cd : „ , . ^ e 

He approaches with the powder tt Taking tho tongue of a 

brown cow the image of the dSva is to be fumigated with incense 

M «Pfei reading is unoertaiBj it may be prUtfieh or pfitrieh of pfinrieh. 

3. I. 5 
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■mixed with pura (a fragrant stuff) ; then that (image) . . . • he gets 
free (from disease and) through the incense of gnggnlu (a frdgrant 
(/U7)i resifi) ho becomes (restored) to good health. Above the figure .... 
svatlA II The physicking (should bo had recourse to) in the dark half 
of tlio month, on the fourteenth day, by a person after he has fasted for 

three nights and (j)ut on) white (raiment), a wick should 

be made of the cord of a dandala (churning-stick ?), (and) a lamp lighted 

with linseed oil, and the spell should bo repeated thi*oughout 

the whole night. Then they see II With red lac he 

is to form a ball representing the head of Kilikilaka (i. e., Siva) . • . ; 

then having rubbed it with a tola of with that ball in 

sifted fine grain ; the process is repeated once more ; every 

thing is brought in one’s power; then in a thoroughly cleaned, 

and it becomes . . . . I| Taking the eyes of (ttmtfa) Kilikilaka, he should 
gi*ind (them), he ladles ; with anointed with the prepara- 
tion of flowers they can see a pisacha at a distance of a gavdchyii 

(gavi/Hti ?, or perhaps the name of a pisacha) ; and with that power of 

man he can kill three .... pi^achas ; ( then) taking a bag from 

the side of the person that does penance ^ • 

From the above extract it would appear that the work treats of 
medical charms. 1 1 is written in the now welbknowm species of “ mixed ” 
Sanskrit, anciently the prevailing literary language in North Western 
India and the countries beyond. 

Part IX. See Plate III, fig. 3, 4, 5. This manuscript consists 
of 25 leaves. Some of them show a numbering on the left hand margin 
in very fine and minute figures. Thus, of the three figured leaves, fig. 3 
shows the number 30, tig. 4, the number 33, and fig. 5, the number 36. 
This circumstance proves that the manuscript is not completely extant, 
though from the fact that one of the extant leaves is only inscribed on 
one side, if may be concluded that the manuscript is complete at the 
end, and that seme (10 or 12) of the initial leaves are wanting. Un- 
fortunately the last leaf is too damaged to be read. 

The leaves are mutilated at the lower corners, but sufficient is 
extant to show their full size. It is 5^ by 2| inches. Each leaf has 
six lines. Unfortunately, the writing is extensively obliterated, owing 
to the circumstance that the thick arsenical coating of the leaves, on 
vrhich the letters were written, hs/S been greatly damaged, apparently, 
by damp. In many cases the leaves firmly adhered to one another, and 
on separating them, the coating, together with the letters which it bore, 
camo^ off. On the original leaves, portions of the obliterated letters, are 
still sufficiently visible to periiut of their being occasionally 
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but mihe photogrcuplied facsimiles, they can hardly be seen. Even the 
tnda^aged portions have not come out as clearly on the facsimiles 
as ono would wish. Of course, my transcriptions, given below, are 
prepared from the originals. As a rule, the top-moat and the two lowest 
lines are, practically, destroyed ; and the three middle lines alone are, 
more or less, fully legible. As I have already observed (atitOy p. 39), the 
writing is in the square variety oC the Central Asian Nagari characters, 
but, with certain exceptions (see below), in a Nou-Sanskritic language. 
In the transliterations into Eoman, I have observed the following 
method : — 

1, Aksharas, entirely lost, are indicated by dots enclosed within 

straight brackets. 

2, Aksharas, extant but entirely illegible, aro indicated by dots. 

3, Aksharas, extant, but only doubtfully legible, aro written in 

italics. 

4, ^Aksharas, lost or partially extant, but conjecturally restored, are 

italics within straight brackets. 

5, Aksharas, fully extant and clearly legible, but as to the identity 
, of which I am not fully satibfiod, are shown in Roman typo 

within round brackets. 

I have printed every akshara separately ; but those which make up 
a Sanskritic “word, are joined by hy[)hcnB. 

The figured leaves road as follow’s : — 

I. (Leaf 30. Pig. 3). 

1, . .i . la . ji . . — . . pa . — (hh)i .... — a . . . . 

2, «a-Ja-ra 16-tri — tri-pha-(u) — pra-pu-nda-ri-kha — mSl-ucha- 

[shtha'] — [pi] ssau . . — 

yam r.6 (yi) — spri-kha — (khc) to nc — ta-ka-ru — po kfcAa . n 

30 

. . . shshS pa lyyo ma lk(kli)6 rsa dha [ksha ZZe] d scM [so] td la 

5, . 16 ke .6 .6 sS no dha lya p6 rna [•...] 

6 , [ ] 

II. (Leaf 33. Fig. 4). 

1, tmu . . . stran — ha . la ^ kri tian — .... lyka ilka . .sa 

2, ma 116 — ka fichi dha 8h8h6 pa lyy6 — (khl,) ktran tta — • ma 

lk(kh)6 ri dha ryl ka (kh)l trau tta 

11a ik6ih. pfl (kh)a rsa dha ksha 116 — ib ^ch6 s6 t6 dha . .6 .i y6 py& 
33 ra ma tei tha sk6 dha (p) p6 ka rtB6 n . rk(kh)i 


6, •[•]•• yp® y* y®*^ . [.*. .] 

6. C. • ; . ] 
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III. (Loaf 36. Fig, 6). 

1, .da ifi — . ha-ri-ifi — pi- . sa — pa-la — jpra-pii-nta- 

2, ri-kh — su-kfilim6-(u) — vi-ra-iikh — ni-lu-tpa-(u) — hyi-bfi-ra 

— ke-le-ya-kh — pa-ri- 

Te-la-kha — va-ra-ng tva-ch^ — mu-stha — Sa-ra-ba**^ ei-la- 
36 va-r^i — 

pri-^na-va-rnl — ji-va-nti — de-va-d4-ru — . . ri • . . 

5, [..] .e pa ... kc . . [. . •] 

6 , [ . .] 

The reverses of the figured leaves do not yield sufficiently satis- 
factory readiugs to quote. But I add transcripts of two other leaves, 
both obverses and reverses, — of as much as is legible. 


[. 


IV. (Obverse.) 


1, [. .] . 

2 , [. .] .'••••••• 

3, [.] . pi ssau ZZ‘-(kh)a &o k(fcA)aih rka tha shsln* pts4 

4, . . lyye — ma lk(kh)6 rsa dha ksha lie a ^u sa nS. pa lie — ka • • 
[pra-j)tt-]nda-ri-kha — ka-tu-ka-r6-hi-i(^i — a-sra-ki-ndha — d6-v£^g-di- 

ru — pi ssau • * 

G, . • 4 . a-jpa-wi-rga — Jeo 8kh& .o .m rk6 . .6 [«7i5A]6 sk6 ta . . — • • 

V. (Reverse.) 

1, . IklcU rsa W (kh)am . llyc pa ki pi ZJk(kh)a rsa ra hka tsisaw 

shpa ka ya 

2, k^-ko-ri — kshi-ra-ka-ko-ri — pi-ta-ri — kshi-ra-pi-to-ri — smu yi 

ysit rna yam 

3, kshl yo — mi tstsa bh(b)a rka bhbha 116 — ^kyi nka wua y6 ttoa lau 

p6 k4 

4, ya Tuu sai te sa ki tso pra ka ra • sna 

5, . . ka ra— yam [. . .] a - [ ] 

6, [ ] 

VI, (Obverse.) 

1, M ly^ nka rja pi ssan ysd rna yam ksM — si ka mcha ga shsM 

yam lyy6 safci shpafii 

2, rka bhbha 116— y6 tsa trl (kh)am bha 116— (tu) m6m Idk tsa sa laa 

p6 y& mu sai ti sa 

5, ka ts6 ma lya (kka) tha Bk6 dha (pi) m& yl& rya I a>^va>ga- 

[ndAa] m — [a>jpa-3 

4, md-rga — ta-ka-ru — pra>-pa-nta-ri-kha — ma-ficha-shtha — iu>la- 

3 

6, [. <3 . ih . .6 [. . .3 • tth — Wstd— .... .3 
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yil. (Reverse.) 

1 

2 

3, Jea A ka 116 na kra in6 tsa •[••*] 

4, . . rfetth sa tk6 || 6a-(kk)a^ri) de-va-di-m — ^a-rsi^a-p^ — ku- 


shtlia ^ 

6, kha — trai (kh)d shsliai mai ki sa bh(b)a rka bba 116 — pla ikSk 
r6 tha ^clia ke te — se lai ko 

6 , II 14 . . . . — ka — pi . 


I cannot attempt to translate these extracts, both because tlicy aro 
too fragmentary, and becaaso they aro partially written in a language 
nnintelligible to me. I may notice, however, that they .contain series of 
Sanskrit words alternating with series of Non-Sanscritic passages. The 
former series consist of Sanskrit names of medicinal plants or drugs, 
spelled, however, in a most extraordinary fashion. The following is a 
list dt these words with their Sanskrit equivalents : — 


No. I, line 2 * 

No. I, line 3 
No. Ill, line 1 

No. Ill, line 2 

No. Ill, line 3 

No. m, line 4 
No. lYi line 6 


sa-ba-ra-lo-tri 

tfi-pha-n 

pra-pu-nda-ri-kha (cf. Nos. Ill, 
1, IV, 5, VI, 4) 
mi-ncha-shtha (cf. No. VI, 4) 
spri-kha 

ta-ka-ru (also No. VI, 4) 
ha-ri-dri 

pra-pu-nta-ri-kh (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
IV, 5, VI, 4) 

Bu-kshme-u 

vi-ra-nkh (cf. No. Ill, 3) 

ni-ln-tp4-u (also No. VI, 4) 

hri-b6-ra 

ke-lc-ya-kh 

pa-ii-ve-la-kha 

va-ra-iiga 

tva-cham 

mu-stha 

4a-ra-ba 

s4da-va-rnl 

pfi-foa-varr^i 

jl-va-ntl 

d6-va-d4-ru(also No. IV, 5, VII, 4) 
pra-pn-nda-ri-kha (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
III, 1, VI, 4) 
ka*tii-ka-r6-hi-i^l 
a-iSya-k4-ndha 


[$4bara-16Jlira 

triphala 

prapauiidarlka 

manjislithS. 

sprikki 

tagara 

haridi-il 

prapaunclarlka 

sukshmaila 

vavanga 

nilotpala 

hri vera 

kaliyaka 

pai*ij)elaka 

varan ga 

tvaeha 

musta 

Saliva { ?) 

.^ilipar^l 

pri^iparni 

jlvanti 

devadiru 

prapau 9 (Jarika 

katnka-r6hi9i 

aivagandh4 
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Citaions. 

Name in Weher M S. 

Sanskrit. 

No. IV, lino 6 

a-pa-mS»-rga (also No. VI, 3 and 
below) 
k4,-k()-ri 

ap^m&rga 

No. V, lino 2 

kakoli 

kshi-ra-k4 ko-ri 

ksliira-kSfkoli 


pi-fa-ri (soo bi-d4-n, below) 

vidaii 


kshl-ra-pi-ta-n 

kshira-vidai*! 

No. VT, lino 3 

a-}^va-ga-ndham (soe No. TV, 5) 

usvagandlii 

No. VI, line 4 

pra-pu-nta-ri-kha (cf. Nos. I, 2, 
nr, 1, IV, 5) 

prapanndarika 


ma-ucha-shtlia (cf. No. I, 2) 

manjishthi 

No. VII, lino 4 

sa-kka-ri 

4arkai4 (?) 

.i^a-rslia-pa 

sarshapa 


ku-shtha-kha 

kush^haka 

On some other loaves I have found the following : 


a-mpri-ta-pa-ttri 

aTnrita-patra26 


a-va-TTia-rga (see a-pa-mi-rga 
above, No. IV, 6) 

apamarga • 


ka-ru-na-s3,-ri 

kilanusari 


ksM-ra-bi-dSr-ri 

kshlra-^ddS,ri 


ta-ma-la-pa-tri and ta-ma-la-p&- 
dlia-ri 

taiu£Ll£^patra * 


tri-phSr-u 3 

triphala 3 


pi-]>pa-u 

pippala 


pn-ta-na-ko-si 

pAtanakesi 


pu-na-rna-ba 

piinarnava 


pri-nka-ra-cham 

bhringarAja 


pri-ya-nku and pri-ya-ngn 

priyangu 


bi-d3,-ri (see above, No. V, 2) 

vidili or vidftri 


bi-la-pa-tti 

vila-patra or vilva- 
patra ? 


bha-lla-ta-kha 

bhall&taka 


ina-ha-me-dha 

maha-meda 


nie-dha 

meda 


lo-tri and 16-dri and 16-tta-ri 

lodhra 


6S,-ri-ba 

^arivd 


^i-ri-sha-pn-shpa 

.^irishapnshpa 


4tti-16-ya-kha 

i^ailoyaka 


sa-rja-ra-sha 

sarja-rasa 


styoni-ya-kha 

athaupAyaka 


The spelling of such words as iri-pM^u, ni-lu-tpd-u, pi-ppi-v is very 
cnrions. The identity of the former is clearly established by the niuneral 
figure 3 which I have found following the word in one place, and which 
is intended to explain its meaning “ the three myrobalans.” The liquid 
consonant I is apparently omitted, and the vowel attached by a side- 

86 Or perhaps for Slcr. amrdta^patrOf a bje-fona of a kind of lonreli 
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stroke to tke preceding akshara. This Rido-6ti*oko is also used with 
final consonants, when they have no inherent vowel ; they are, then, 
attached to the preceding akshara by a side-stroke and written a little 
below tl>e line, — a practice which is well-known in ancient Sanskrit 
writing, being used instead of the modcin virdma. Tims in pra-pu^nta^ 
Tilth (No. Ill, 1) and pra-pu-7ita-n-h1ia (Nos. IV, 5 and VI, 4) wo have 
an instance of the same consonant (kh) being written with and without 
the inherent vowel (a). 

Part IX of the Weber MSS. appears to mo to belong, both with 
regard to characters and language, to the same class of writings as tlio 
Kashgar manuscript, published by Mr. Oldenburg. The latter, too, 
is not only written in what I have called the square variety of tho 
Central Asian NagaH, but it also shows occasional Sanskrit words in- 
terspersed in the text. Thus wo have hrdimanam in tho 6th line of tho 
reverse (syllables 7-9), and again, on tho obverse, malidkarum (Skr. 
mahdlcara, a name of Buddha) in tho 1st line (syllables 14-17), 
vdjremhkusha (Skr. vajrdhkum) in tho 4th line (syllables 10-13), and 
hrdhma in tho 5th lino (syllables 8 and 0). More doubtful are tho 
fol towing: re^verse, line 3, hhrihgdrQhhi (blirihgdrdhka I") and sdsirem 
(iew^raf), lino 4 ndrvdnam (nirrdmm) ; obverse, line li, vnkn {ahka ?), 
line 3, dstrdm (astra /), and furtlicr on kUh* Quito certain is the occur- 
rence of numerals. In the obverse, 2iid lino, 74 4th line 75 

in the reverse, 1st line, 77 ('J.J), 3rd line, 78 (^5). 5th lino 
79 (SJ). This order shows, that tho pages .arc wrongly placed in Mr. 
Oldenburg’s plate. The lower part is really the obverse page of tho 
leaf, and the upper part, the reverse. 

The following is my reading of the Kashgar MS., observing tho 
proper sequence of tho pages : — 

Obverse. 

1, pa . tsuc kta shsho e-nku kh^ jri a kau ta chehfi — ma-h4-ka-rum 

she khai pc pe iiya chchc pe shpim nu — dha vyh ykne ymc ttse 
6m6 na shshe mi na ni [. — ] 

2, shshe yai nu stmau shna ikha liic shshe pi su me rttse mi4 chne 

70+4 p6 y^i nna shshe tkhe ylai nain kt6 nc sty a Itsc ^ai ttsa 
lk& shshfi nchi nai 4ai rfie 4chya shshe [ — . . 

3, syi sbshSm Astrem ua Q kte ttsa kha khi rpo — kle-4a tma 

shshSm chdih l&ih tna su rem tspo nam kshe fichai — dha Iskd 

shshfi chau khe ma vi tr5ib , shshfi fichai . [ — ] 

if tma aa 70+6 fiam kchyem y5 tkhfem tsa yai nu vAjrem-nku-sha 
■ — ylai fiam ktn6 kh^ shsa ka p6 sta khro chchc tc Iki 

tpA[ t] 
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5, yslia sta — khe amai klyau nka sta bz4-hma fmai khe rtsyai p6 iai 

shshe — ya dha shsho iichai i lai fia ktem po ylai nam ktd tts& 
slitsa pra lya shsha rklife , . . .] 

6, pe lai kto shsha na khro tstsa na — kham rpo rmeih skkha tma 

pam Isko shsha na rtau sna yA ke — bhai shsho ttso khaia ttr6 

A rsko rshem yA . . . . [ — ] 

Reverse. 

1, 46 kA ne no rvA tshai — khA ra sta his ykliA rchla klo no tha kto 

pkhA hmtsa ya mha ram nc . . la tma . 70+7 A umA la shine 
shshau . shpA [ — * • •] 

2, p6 shsli6 kha stsyA strA nan sn pe hya cliche — tkhaih ttsa hhe jaj 

snai yk6 riio shsha ya ko ktsA ho la lam shka sta rya p6 
hho shsliau rtsa 46 ktsau ha [. — — ] 

3, bhri-hgA-ro-hkii*® 4ii Q sA-strom i te mai tta rshsho 70 + 8 pft 

vhom kto shshe tkhc bra mham ktc spA Imem snai mo nAkb — 
yai tmu tha ktau tra [ — ] • 

4, nc rmi tyA msho hchai khno Imo no ktya kne sa sta rom — n6-rvA- 

nam shshai ko ttsa 4ai shsho dha ikau chai 6m shk6 tstsom ta 
Itlia shsho . pa khA kta [ — . . . .] ^ * 

5, 4pu kha ko ya kha spa brA-hma-rjam 70 + 9 6 mpr6 tma shsha na 

. . tma 4tkliA raa kshA sta — klai namttb 4a ma skaihtth ka rsa 
tsi . . kha . [. — ] 

6, • rn t6 pa . inAp;a ri — ga hp6 lai kt6 shshai kem tsa cham rkA 

sta a sta I’yai — p6 pe 4ai shsho ka 116 ynA shtsi p6 lai . . hai — 
It will be noticed that a mark of interpunctuation occurs at 
regular intervals, i. e., after every 13th syllable ; thus maiking ofiE 
sections of the text of 13 syllables each. Taking this as a basis of 
calculation, it will be found that the text between each pair of consecutive 
numbers is made up of six sections; and that from 9 to J3 syllables 
in each lino arc lost at the sides of the leaf. The space required for 
those would be 3.f to 4.?- inches. The leaf, in its existing state, mea- 
sures 14 to ir>.} inches in length. The leaf, in its original state, ac- 
cordingly, must have measured about 19^ inches, allowing a small 
margin on either side. 

The fact that the text is divided and numbered in regular paragraphs 
renders it probable that the work is composed in some kind of poetry, 
each paragro,i)h forming a verse or stanza of six sections of 13 syllables 
each. I am not aware of any Sanskrit verse* of this description. I 
suspect, that the language is some kind of Mongolian, with Sanskrit 
technical terms interspersed. The nature of the latter, perhaps, suggests 
that the work belongs to the Buddhist Tantrik class of literature. 

sc Or perhaps read 
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On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Uurope. — By 
G. A. Grikuson, Esq , P. C. S. 

Some years ago, while pemsing an old mimbor^ of the Calcutta 
Review, I chanced upon the following sontence. ‘ A.niom’o, a Roman 
Catholic Missionary at Roglipur on the Ganges, twinslatod the Gospels 
and the Acts into the dialect of the people of that district.’ This was 
given as a quotation fioin a certain Dr. John, who wiote in 3800, and 
would refer to a translation of a poriion of the New 1\>.stamont into 
the local dialect of the people of Bhagalpur some years previously, 
that is to say at the end of the 18th century. The first trauslaiion of 
the Bil)le made hy Carey w'as ]>ul)lishcd in 1804 (into Marathi), mid 
most of the succee^ding ones appeared in the second decade of the JOtli 
century, so that so fur as I mu aware Father Antonio’.s vcj*sion was 
the first translation of the Bible into any language of Northern India, 
and, •curiously enough, it must have been made into Maithili, a lang- 
uage into wdiieli the Jliblo has never been translated since.* 

At the time wdion this statement of Di*. John (taught my attention, 
I wras occupyiyg a good deal of my leisure time with the veruacuhirH 
of Bihar, and it seemed to mo that, if T could get hold of Pather An- 
tonio’s translation, it promised to afford me information n^garding tho 
condition of Eastern Maithili a century ago. Such evidence would 
have been an invalualile witness on the subject of the rate of growth 
of the Vernacular dialects of North India. 

I accordingly communicated wn’lli Bliagalpur, and ]oa7’ned that Fa- 
ther Antonio had been a Capuchin ^lissiouary tli(*r(i at the end of the 
last century, and had thonco gone to Patna. No trace of tho allogc'd 
translation could be found. I enquired jit Patna and at Agra, whither 
be had sub.sequenily gone as Bishop, w’iih a similar result. Prom Agra 
he returned to Romo. Being at Home in tlie year ISDO, I calleil at tho 
College of tho Congregaiio do propaganda Fide, and, though n total 
stranger, when I communicated the object of my sc'JD-ch, was most 
kindly and hospitably received, and given every assistance in search- 
ing through tho magnificent Oriental Library attached to the Con- 
gregation. My oflEorts were in vain, so far as the immediate object 
was concerned, for no trace of the missing translation could be dis- 
covered, though I saw numerous translations into Nepali of about tho 
same date. Indeed the Jesuit Fathers, who first entered Nepal in J6G1,® 
I VoL V, p. 722, June 1846. 

9 1 omit fiiom consideration a few detached extracts translated by tho late Mr. 
John Christian. 

' * The pioaem were Gruber, and Donrille. They were succeeded by Kicanote, 

r jtf h 6 
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appear to hare made the language of that country their own in a very 
special manner. The translations which I saw in Rome, were on a far 
higher grade of excellence, than those into many Indian languages which 
issued from the Serarapore press more than fifty years afterwards. Fa- 
ther Antonio’s Bhagalpurf translation, however, could not be found, and 
thei'e appears little doubt, but that it was destroyed in one of the distur- 
bances in Patna, when the local mission of the Roman church was burnt 
down by the ^harhari id est hadmashif as a quaint Latin chronicle 
which I was permitted to see at Patna dcscT'ibed them. My inquiries at 
Rome, however, gave mo the clues, by tbo help of which I have traced 
the information which follows, and which may bo found interesting, as 
sbowirig glimpses of the growth in Europe of the knowledge of Indian 
languages. 

In the early part of the eighteenth centiny, Matnrin Veyssiero La 
Croze was in charge of the royal library at Berlin. This remarkable 
scliolar, a profound student in oriental lore, as it was then understood, 
carried on a co])ious correspondence with nearly every learned man 
of his time. This correspondence was published in 1742-46 at Leipzig 
by Uhl, in three closely printed Latin volumes of about three hundred 
pages each, under the name of the Thesaurus Epistolicus Lacrozianus, 
which is still obtainable in olil bookshops. I do not know a more en- 
tertaining book than this collection of lottfjrs on many subjects. Tho 
Latin is throughout easy, and tho manner in which the various subjects 
are ti’oated compels the reader’s admiration for tbo learning and 
ingenuity displayed, while now and then somo pit-fall of error^ into 
which tho wisest has fallen, wanis students of the present day to avoid 
generalizations till we have made fast and fiiTO tho data on which we 
base thorn. 

In tho year 1714 we find David Wilkins wi’iting to La Croze from 
Amsterdam, asking him for assistance in compiling a collection of trans- 
lations of the Lord’s Prayer* into as many languages as possible, which 
Wilkins was publishing in conjunction with John Chamberlayne of 
liondon. Amongst other languages mentioned, Wilkins* specially states 


a Capuchin, one of whoso successors, Father Pinna, wrote a Catechism in Urdu, which, 
he dedicated to tho Pajah of Betia. Father Pinna died in Patna in 1747. 

1 F. wheu La Croze maintains that all languages are derived from Hebrew 
and cites tlie Marathi alphabet in proof thereof (Th. E. La G., Ill, 66). 

8 Mott had published a similar oolleotion in London fourteen years previotiBly, 
and Chamborlayno’s ' Orationum dominicaram c^Uoge’ was a revised and enlarged 
edition of this. 

s Loc. Cit. I, 369, 'alphabeta Singalomm, Jauanionm, et Beagaliomn’ The 
Bangali version is quite onintelligible. It la reprinted in the Sprachmeiat^, v. |iOBt. 
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that he intends to give for the first time specimens in the Singhalese, 
Javan, and Bangfili langtiagos. This request incited La Croze^ in Novem- 
ber of the same year to write a long communication to Ghamborlayne deal- 
ing with the subject of the study of languages in general, and vindicat- 
ing comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He then 
proceeds to describe briefly the inter-relationship of the various lang- 
uages as then known to him, and coming to India says, ‘ 1 have, how- 
ever, little to offer concerning the alphabets of this country, except 
the conjecture that they are derived from that called Ilanscrit,' The 
oldest letters of the Brachmans, he adds, can hardly have sprung from any 
source except from those of the Persians or Assyrians. But, as already 
remarked, the characters used by the other Indians arc most probably 
derived from those cal led Ilanscrit, which aroused by the Brahmans, for 
on the one hand it is from them that the other Indian tribes imbibed 
their superstitions, and, on the other liand, Xaca, who laid the bonds 
of false religions on the peo])lcs of the East, was lums(ilf brought up 
amongst the Brachmans. MoTOover the order of the alphabet is tho 
same amongst the Brachmans, the people of Malabar, tho Singhalese,* 
Siabiese, Javans, and even of the language of Bali, which is tho sacred 
tongue of Laos, Pegu, Cambodia, and Siam, 

This change of tho initial S of Sanskrit, into H is worth noting 
from a philological point of view. It seems to point to an authority 
coming from Eastern Bengal where 8 is in popular speech pronounced 
as and no doubt La Croze’s immediate source of information was 
Bernier’s travels (1666 A. D.). As Yule and Burnell in the Anglo- 
Indian Dictionary point out, the terra Sanskrit did not come into 
familiar use till the last quai*tcr of tho I8th century. I am in doubt 
as to what religious reformer is referred to under the name of Xaca. 
Was it Sakya Muni ? 

So much for Chamborlayne’s Sylloyef which was published early 
in 1715. It did not give great satisfaction to La Croze, for he com- 
plains* in one of his letters that AVilkins, more stw, had so ‘edited’ 
a Tartar specimen which Lo had given him, that the donor could hardly 
recognize it. 

In the following year 1716, Zicgenbalg* a Danish Protestant 
Missiouory writes from London. It is evidently a letter in answer to 
inquiries made by La Croze. The word Brachmann, says Ziegcnbalg, 

I L. 0. Ill, pp. 78 and ff. What letter writers there were in those days 1 This 
Vpistle covers 17 pages of small type. 

* CeUanenses. 

* 1 ^ 0 . 111 , 211 . 
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is wrong, and is not understood in India. The correct word is Braman. 
So also the language of the J3ramans is never called Hanscrit, the only 
naiae used by Brarnans themselves being Kirendum, Here the writer 
sJiows that his knowledge is confined to Southern India, Kirendum being an 
attein])t to depict the Tamil pronunciation of the Avord Orantham. ^ 
He adds that the Brarnans claim that this tongue is the root of all 
Indian languages such as the Malaharic^ the Wai'tlc, (i. c., Telugu), and 
the Zifjledc, Avliich are spoken on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, 
but lie cannot believe that others such as the Malaic, the Mogiilic, &c., 
have any connexion in it. As for Chamberlayne’s Sylloge it is full of 
errors in the versions into the languages of Malabar, and when he 
returns to India he will send La Croze some more correct specimens, 
correctly translated by ihc boys of his Malabar school. 

In September 17 JO coniirionced La Ci*oze\s voluminous correspon«i»v 
denco with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, tlion residing at Leipzig, 
and subseMpiently at St. Petersburg, whoso name will occur scveiul 
times in these pages. The early letlex'S afEoi*d few points of interest 
to Indian students. They deal principally with Tangnt, Mongplian 
and (Jliineso. liicndcutally La Croze * complains of the vast extent of 
his eorrosporidencc. People write to him from nearly every part of 
Liiropo, to the gi’cat damage of his time and of Ins purse. 

In March 1717 Bayer ^ ventures to doubt La Croze’s theory that 
the Sanskrit alphabet was derived from Persian, and the hitter but 
faintly defends his opinion, thougli strongly maintaining that the 
modem languages of India are derived from that of the Brachmans.* 
Hero there is an interval of some ten years, during which Bayer 
moved liis residence to St. Petersburg, and the year 1717 may be taken 
ns closing the first stage of attempts at a scientific inquiry into Indian 
languages. Men like La Croze and Bayer had to depend upon the 
untrained observations of trav'ellers like Bernier, or to chance communi- 
cations from Missionaries on leave in Europe. In their correspondence, 
the only vernacular of Northern India which they mention is Bangali, 
and I can find no earlier mention of that language in any other work, 
though Yulo^ quotes the word as meaning a native of Bengal, from 
Barros, who wrote in 1552. They make no reference to Hindi or 
Hindustani, though the word “ Hindustan had been used as meaning 
the vulgar language of India for more than a century.® Prohablji" the 

't ' * ** 

1 Cf. Vatentijn (1727) (Oud en Niew Oost Indien)^ * Qirmdam by others callhd 
Kercndunif and also Sanskrita, is the Iwguage of the Biahmins and the leamed/ 
Quoted in Hobson- Jobson, s. V. Granthti]^.r ^ ^ , .v ’ , 

8 L. 0. HI, 69. 8 L. C. I| ® Li C* III, 28. ® Mohstmijobwn i. 

t Hobson^Jolson s. v. ' ^ ‘ ‘ ^ 
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fact that it was a purely vulgar language, and was considered a mere 
jargon, led to its being neglected. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg, on the lines of the great French Academy, were laid by Peter the 
Great, and it was formally opened by the Empress Catherine. The 
most learned men of Europe (amongst whom w^as Bayer) w^oro invited 
to join it, and finally it was placed in a permanent position by Peter 11. 
The first part of the transactions, relating to the year 1726 was pub- 
lished in 1728. ^ These two volumes arc very rare, nearly all having 
been destroyed in a lire which consumed the Imperial Academy and 
Printing Offices in 1741. 

In the year 1727 Daniel Messcrschmid, who had been deputed by 
Peter the Great to explore Siberia, returned to St? Petersburg, and 
amongst other curiosities brouglit with him an inscription, and a Chinese 
printed book. These were made over to Bayer, and he describes them 
in the third and fourth volume of the transactions * The inscription 
consisted of two sliort lines, one being in Bralimanical and the otlicr in 
Tanglit letters. It is reproduced here. 



It will be recognized that the first line »(which Bayer calls Brah- 
manical) is in the pointed variety of the Devanagari al])habct used by 
the Buddhists of Thibet, and called Lantsha. The second lino is the or- 
dinary Thibetan chai'acter. Bayer with the aid of his knowledge of 
Manchu, and of the book to be subsequently described, dcciyffiered this as 
‘ Ong ma ni pa dme chhim chi' but was unable to translate it. Messer- 
Bchmid, he says, told him that it was ono of the commonest prayers of 
Tauguto (i. e. Thibetans), and meant ‘ God have mercy on us.’ 
This disdiphumant of the well-known Buddhist formula, mani padme, 

l OommeuCarii 1 Academib i Scieubiovum i Imperiafia i Petropolitanoe i Tom us 
1, Ad AnunjM loco xxxi* f Pe^tr5poli4 Academic do looc xviii. 

ft Foj;;1^ years 1723 andia729, aud puMishsd in 1732 and 1735 respectively. 

, ® like aGreek x* ' 
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hufhf ' though its transktiou was iueorrect, marks the first a new 

stage of the study of IlidiADi languages in Europe. For ^e next fdw 
years, European scholars attacked the languages of Northern Xndia 
through Chinese and Thibetan, 

The other curiosity, the book which consisted of eight leaves, had 
been printed in China, and may bo considered as the Rosdtta stone 
of these exploreis. It gave in parallel lines an entire syllabary of 
the Lantbha Dovanagari alphabet, with a transliteration into Thiboten, 
and into what Bayer calls Mongolian, A reference to Ballbom’s Oram- 
matography will show that these last letters aic not in the Mongolia^ 
character as now acc(*pte(l, but more nearly resemble those given as Mau*» 
chu. They are evidently some Tartar alphabet. A facbimilo of the first 
page and a hall* *is given on plate V. Bayer’s first procedure was to 
establish as far as possible the Thibetan characters. This was an easy 
task, for the language was already paitly known to hiai, and he had 
other Tliibetan students and books at liis command. Then with the 
aid of this and of other specimens, ho established the Manehu trans- 
literation, and finally fi*om these two, ho was enabled to make mvery 
fair attempt at transliterating the Devanagari. In the opiate, I Have 
given the transliteration fixed by him. From this he deciphered the 
Om mani padme hum oi the insciiption It will be observed that the 
ti‘ansli(eration is incorrect in many particulars. 

Having thus made out the Lautsha alphabet, Bayer sent a copy of 
it to Schultz, a missionary in Madras, and was gratified to learn that 
the hdters could be read by Brahmans of Noithern India.® Schultz, 
himself, to judge from the specimens he gives, cannot at that time 
have known Sanskrit, or, indeed, any Aryan Indian language. He 
jBpells tluMiamo of Banaras WTiO’ or MWrtS’, and talks of WPncP 
He, however, describes three alphabets and gives specimens of them, the 
Devanagaii, the ‘Balabandn,’ and the ‘Akar Nagori.* They hava^ 
evidently been sent to Bayer just as they were written down for Schultz 
who could not road them. By ‘ Balabandu,’ is meant Mar^fhi,^ but 
the three al]>habets arc really all Devanagari, as written by difEereirt 
hands Schultz also gave instisictions for pronunciation. Soi^e of 
them may be quoted. 

i brouo, lingua ad dexteram inclinata. 

{ lougum, liugua ad sinistram mota. 

1 Soo J. A. S. B. for 1892, Part I, pp. 8Qp-88. ^ 

* There were two lines to a page, ba|M thr^liuiri^cgnm^ alpha- 
bet of simple letters, I have given a a 

Bayer. ^ 

8 * Brahmanes extraneoa et perigrinos/ 





of Indtdn Yemaeulars %n Scopes 4sl 

% * ^ protrudititr. * 

i longniPy qaadi duplex* Bono in altnm prolate. ^ 

” Ska "if) d formatiir lingua quasi apoplectica, vt salina ad palatum 
, opeui ferat, h admodum auditur : ceterum quasi aliqnod n 

praamitiitur, quod in primis sentitur, quotics vocalis preopedit, 
e. g., ha-ndha, legitur plane han-dha» 

Truly our forefathers must have felt the same difficulties with the 
oerpbral letters, that we have now-a-days, and the ‘ apoplectic tongue,' 
is still found in the mouth of many a gi*iffin. 

Bayer relates how a certin Calrauc Ambassador nam(*d Bordon, uho 
was then in St. Petersburg, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, 
and concludes with a brief notice, received from India, of tlio Marathi, 
Onjarati, and Maura languages. By the last named, ho a])parently 
means Urdu, what the English subsequently called Gentoo, or Moors. 
All this time he was conducting an active eori’espomlence uitli La Croze, 
in which, not only does the Chinese book tinds due mention, but wo 
meet one of the earliest efforts of coinparativo philology, the first four 
numerals iu eight languages ^ Dm ing the nex.t ton ) e.ii s the two friends 
novp and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last La Crozo adheres 
to this old error that the Marathi alphabet is deiuved from Hebrew. 

In 1745, was printed the fust grammar of Hindastani, wliich 1 have 
seen noticed. It was written by the missionary Selin It/ ali'eady mention- 
ed. I have not had the good loHune to Hc»e the work itself, and my only 
information conceming it is the title in the C^italogne of M. Garcin de 
j Tassy’t Books, 1879, quoted by Col. ITulc in his Anglo-Indian Diction- 
aiy.a 

In 1748 was published at Leipzig the Orientali^rh’Und-orcidcntali- 
scher Sprachmeibler, compiled by Johann Friisliieh Fiiiz, and dedicated by 
him to Schultz, This very cuidous work contains aceounis of over a bun- 
dled alphabets from all pai ts of the world, followM'd by some two hun- 
dred translations of the Lord’s Prayer. A good deal of tlio description 
of the alphabets of India was contributed by Scliultz, whoso aeconnt of 
Hindustani is especially intercepting and full. This is a genc'ral descrip- 
tion of the composition of the Urdii language. Attemtion is drawn to 
the large number of Ai*abic and Peraian worfls in its vocabulary, but the 
student is warned against supposing that it is in any way derived from 
those speeches. The ordinary Persian alphabet is given, but there is 

I Thesaums I, 68. The eight lauguages are, * Gamooiniensos, AriucenBos, Cam- 
tesohatgueases f . TedsenseBet CoraeenBes, Tangaienses et Tibetenses {l^Dscyh, 
Per«», Mogalenses Indi (l»Hickn, 2»Gau, 8«Tray, 4»Tzahr), 
^ OSmeatM, Lett!.* Who are meant byjiho * Indian linghaU P * 

6 S* Hin(los(li8(ee» ^ ^ 
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no mention of the Indian cerebralizod four dotted letters of that charac- 
ter. Among the Indian alphabets described may be mentioned, Bangali, 
Tamil, Grantham, Tolngn, Burmese (called Pegu), Marathi, Devanagari 
(three varieties, borrowed from Bayer), and Singhalese. There is also 
a comparative table of fifty common words, in twelve different Indian 
languages, including Sanskrit, Canarcso, Konkani, and Onjiati. 

The versions of tlic Lord’s l^rayer are collected from widely differ- 
ent sources. Some are very fair and legible. Others are grossly incorrect. 
The Bangali translation, which is taken froTn Wilkins’ sample given 
in Chamberlayne’s Sylloge is almost worth roprintijig as a curiosity 
for the number of seemingly impossible mistakes it contains. In fact 
it is quite illegible and unintelligible to every native of Bengal to 
whom 1 have shown it. It has evidently been made by some person 
who got a copy of the alphabet and a general description of the language 
and then ‘greatly dared.’ Bven liis knowledge of tiie alphabet is in- 
oomphite. For insl ancc, he knew that the form for a non-initial e#is C, 
but did not know that it must come befoi’o the consonant to which it 
is atlixed. Hence for df\ instead of writing r.TF, he wrote ffC. Other 
similarly gross blunders occur in the writing,^ and as for jbe language, 
when deciphered, it is not inielligihlc. Ojily hero and there can a 
Bangali word (usually wrongl}’^ spoiled) bo j’oeogriized. The incorrectnoss 
of this version is very curious, for under the head of alphabets, the 
Bangali character is given with very coiisidei'able accuracy. Most 
of the other tj'aiislations arc fair enough. Amongst them I may men- 
tion, Ilindiistaiu by Schultz, (]\*rsian character; Commences, dsmdn po 
(misprint for par) rahtd, so liamamra hap\ ‘ Brachmanic ’ (the Latin 
version transliterated into Devaiuigari), Sanskrit (Devanagari. Com- 
mences urdilhva-hhi’Sfh'ito maUpitah)^ ‘Akar Nagarika ex Caschia’ 
(language, Bhojpurf; charactei*, Devanagari), Gujrati, Goanese, Tamil 
(five versions), Tclugu, Sanskrit (Telugu characters), Marathi, Cana- 
rese, Sanskrit (Grantham characters), Marathi (cuiTcnt hand), Singha- 
lese, and Burmese (Pegn). Altogether the Sprachmeister is a fairly 
correct and interesting comi)ilation. 

It held the field as an authority on Oriental languages till 1771 
when there appeared, from the press of the College de Propaganda 
Fide, a Latin pamphlet entitled ^ Alpliahefum\ Brammhdnicumi 8eu\ 
Lidnstanum \ Uni vers italis Kasri | ’ . As its name implies it is a des- 
cription of the Devanagari alphabet, and is the first book printed in 

^ No wonder La Croze lamented over Wilkins’ editing. 

S For instance the initial form of voWels is sometimes used instead of tbe^adn- 
initial form, and one consonant is used for anchor. Tims l>appd^ father, in 
hdtmnaa 
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Europe from typee in tliat character.^ It has an interestinjif preface 
summing up the knowledge on Indian subjects gained up to that time. 
Montion is made of a MS. Lexioorh Linguce Indostamcm, ‘ Quod Auctorem 
habet Franciscum M. Turonensem,’ a monk of the Surat Mission, 
which was written in 1704 A.D> There is also a careful and accu 7 *ato 
desenption of the various appliances adopted in India for writing, and 
the manner of their use. One hundred and nine pages are devoted to 
a full account of the Dovanagari alphabet, as written ‘ at the Univer- 
sity of Kasi.’ This is followed by an account of the Kaithi, or (as it is 
called in the book) the Nagari alphab(3t. For this character also iyi)cs 
were cast, more than a hundred years before they were again cast, 
under the supervision of the present writer, at the Bengal Secretariat 
Press.* We have then a chapter on numerals, and tlfo little volumo 
concludes with two versions of the Loi-d’s Prayer, — one a transliitij'a- 
tion of the Latin into Devauagari, and the other a tT-auslation into 
veryjair Ilindi, followed by an Ave Maria^ and Apostle’s creed in the 
latter language. 

In the following year (1772) appeared in London, Hadley’s ‘ 6Vam- 
maUcal Bemarlcfi \ on the \ Practical and Vulgar Dialect \ of ihc\ Indostan 
Language \ commonly called Moors \. An account o I’ this work will be 
found in the Anglo-Indian Uictionary,^ U is a very incomplete work, 
and far behind the one to bo next noticed. As Col. Yule gives full 
particulars of this, the first English Ilindustaiii Grammar, a passing 
notice will suffice here. 

Six years .subsequently, in 1778, appeared the first attempt at a 
scientific treatment of Ilindustanf. It was in Portuguese, and the 
title page runs as folio w.s: — Graynaiical ludodana\ a mais vulgar \ qm 
e practica no Imperio do gram Mogol I offerccida \ aos muitos reverendos \ 
Padres Missionarios\ do ditto Jmpcrio\ em lioma MDCCLKXVfn\ 
na Estamperia da Sagrada Congrogagao do* Propaganda Fide. \ Like 
the Alphabetum Brammlia-nicum, this work was published in Rome. 
It is altogether au excellent work: and tlio author or authors had 
evidently a good giip of the language. The transliteration is 
scientific, though on a system widely differing from that of Sir 
W. Jones. As an example ‘ turn ho halmt pidr harid liun ’ is given 
as ‘ /Sm ho bbJiot pSar cariahU.^ For the first time attention is dj*awn 
to the use of the particle ne with the past tenses of transitive 
verbs, and the difficult question of compound verbs i.s treated with 

* The 8prac}i)neister is a collection of copper plate ongravings. 

1 parched for this in the CoUoge Library at Kome, but could not find it, 

* S. V* Moors. 

J* L 7 
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considerable snccess. It may bo noted that the various postpositions 
ke^ kiy ko, d?c., are treated as declensional forms of the indefinite 
article, which are placed after a substantive, instead of before as in 
Portuguese, 

This concludes my notice of the ‘ Early Study of Indian Vernaculars 
in Europe.' A good deal had been done, but the results had hardly 
penetrated to India. In 1783, the judicious Colebroohe wrote from 
Calcutta to his family ‘ you recommend my being assiduous in acquiring 
the languages. It is what I intend, but there is no danger of my apply- 
ing too intensely. The one, and that the most necessary, Moors,' i. e., 
Hindustani, ‘ by being not written, bars all close application ; the other, 
Persian, is too dry to entice, and is so seldom of any use that I seek its 
acquisition very leisurely.' ^ The following year (1784) saw the founding 
of the Asiatic Society, and it is one of our most Icgitiniate sources of 
pride that it took up the clue where it had boon dropped by the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, and under the influence of men like Sir W. 
Jones, Wilkins, and especially Gilchrist, the Indian Vernaculars ceased 
to bo despised for ‘ not being written ' and became the object of investi- 
gations which have continued to the present day. 

The sacred lamp so lit has never been extinguislied, and the 
greatest living authorities on the subject, Mr. Boames and Dr. Hoemle, 
arc still, 1 am glad to say, Members of the Society. 


ADDENDUM. 

La Crozb. 

I am indebted to Mr. Quaritch for the following extract from the 
Nonvclle Biugraphie Q&norale^ which gives a full account of this eminent 
orientalist. 

Vevssierb I)E lx Crozb (Mathurin).— orientaliste fran 9 ais n6 k 
Nantes lo 4 D6combro 1661, mort k Berlin le 21 Mai 1739. D%oute do 
I’etude par la severity raal entondue de son maitre, il s'embarqua k 
quatorzo ans, pour la Guadeloupe, ou son pere n^gociant eclair^, avait des 
relations d' affaires. Pendant le s6jour qu’il fit dans cette ile, il acquit 
la connaissanoe des languos anglaise, espagnole et portugaise. A son 
rotour il entra comino novice dans le convent des b^nedictins k Samur 
(1677), ct y prit Thabit (1682), Bien que la vie studieuse de oette 
ongregation fut de son gout, il eut des dim6l& avec le sup&riieur et fut 
menace de la prison. EffrayS du sort qu'il crojait I’attendre, il r^^it k 

* Life^ II..18. , , 
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B^jveder et gagna B&le (1696) o\\ il embraaaa le protestantisme. £lii 
mSme temps il prit le Dom de la Croze, quo etait celui d’an petit bien do 
sa famille. Ayaot pass6 h Berlin, il devint bibliotb^cairc de Telecteur 
(feyr. 1697) anx modiqnes appointemcnts de 200 6cu8 par an. 11 so 
charges anssi de I’education du margrave de Schweldt. Leibniz avec qui 
il ^tait lie, le fit nommer profosaeur ^ Tumversitfi de Helmstiidt ; maia 
il fallait pour remplir oes fonctions faire acto de lutheranisme ; La 
Croze se refusa k ce changement do confession. Bientot apres, on lui 
confia r^duoation de la princcsso royale, depuis margrave de Baireuth. 
Son anguBte 61evo fit augmentor son traitement de bibliotliecairo ct lui 
procura la cliaire de philosophio an College fran9aiB (I72i). Dans son 
vioillesso il fut assailli pardcs affections fort graves, la gravel lo ct Hiypo- 
condrie, resultat de son application excessive k rdtujo. Il mourut h 
soixante-dix-sept ans, d’nn mal k la jambe. Doue d*uno momoiro pro- 
digieuse et d’un esprit penetrant, La Croze fut nn 6rudit fort distingue, 
Il nq lui manqua pour devenir un bomme eminent qii’uii jugemont 
d’uno plus haute pox’tee. Ses qualites morales, non moins quo sos 
connaissances etendues, lui firent de nombreux amis, parmi losquels 
il faut citer Spanheiin, Bayle, Beausobre, Lenfaut, Leibniz, Cuper 
et A. Pabricius. On a do lui: Actes et titres de la maison do 
Bouillon; Cologno (Berlin) 1698 iu-12: Observations critiques sur 
les pieces employees par Baluze dans son histoiro do la maison 
d* Auvergne — Dissertations historiqiies sur divers siijots ; Rotterdam 
1707, in 8° : il y eu a trois qui traitent : du sociiiianisme et du mahomet- 
isme dont lea principos fondamontaux sont les minnes, d'aprea lui : du 
syst^me de P. Hardouin sur Torigine supposee des &rits dos ancions : et 
de r^tat de la religion chretienno dans les Indes . — Vindicim veterum 
scriptorum contra Ilarduinum ; ibid 1708 in 8®, refutation d’une hypo- 
thfese qui lui parassait pleine de dangers, et sur laquolle il revint encore 
d gns deux Icttres, Tun impr. dans la Relation *du Voyage litter, de Jordan, 
Tautre dans la Bibliotb. german, t. XXXllI. La Croze s’etait imagino 
que le paradoxe du P. Hardouin 6tait le resultat d’un com plot form^.par 
la soci6t4 toute entiere des Jesuites ; saus doute pour d6traire le prestige 
de la litt^rature ancienne ; Entretiem sur divers sujets d'histoire, de Uttera^^ 
ture^ de reUgion et de critiqm ; Cologne (Amst. 1711 — in 12) ou quatro 
entretiens avec un Juif. On y trouve line dissertation Sur ratheisme trad, 
en anglais, et une critique aussi injuste que passionee, de Vllistoire des 
Juifs^ Basnage iSisioire du christianisme dans les Indes-^ha Haye 1774 
pet. in 8^, et 1758, 2 vol. in 12® trad, en aUemand ; e’est son meilleur 
ouvroge, BiaUnre du christianisme d'Ethiopie et d*Armenie ; ibid 1739 pet. 
Sn 8^; ^ font est bien inferieur au prfofoant ; — Thesaurus epistolicus La- 
\ 1748*46 3 vol. in 4^; reoueil publie par le professour 
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Dhlo; — Lexicon myyptiaco — latinum — Oxford 1775 in 4°; lo manuscrit do 
cet ouvrage consiclerablo a ete reva par Scholiz, ct anno to par Woide qui 
le fait paraJtro an frais do I’Univorsito tVOxford. Cliaquo mot copte est 
suivi do eon (Vjuivalont cn grcc et on latin, niais sans autre explication 
(voy. Ormital nnd exegcs, Biblioth. do Micliaelis^ 1 . 1, p. 202, ct suivi, et 
RechcreJics sur VEgijpte par Quatrcmcre) ; — un grand nombre d’articles 
dans les publications poriodiqiios. Paraii Ics oiivragcs iucdits do co 
savant, il faut citcr mi Hictionnairc armonien qui lui avait coute do 
longues recherchos ; un Dictionnaire shwon. ct un J)ictionnaire syriaque. 

M. N. cn Nouv, Biographic genoralcy 1866. 


Note on the TIistorii of the East India Company Coinage 
from 1753-1885. — By Eimiau TifUJisroN'. 

• 

When I was engaged in collecting nintcrial for my ‘ History of tlio 
Coinage of the Territories of the East India (Company in the Indian 
Pcminsula, and Catalogue of the coins in the Madras Museum,’*^ the 
records of the Madras Mint were placed at niy disposal Ity the Madras 
Government, and I cxpi*essed a hope that some one would eventually 
explore the archives of the Calcutta and Ilombay Mints with a view 
to clearing up many obscure points in iho hislory of the coinage of the 
Company, which constitutes a complicated branch of modern numis- 
matics. 

My head-quarters having, by the fortune of service, been tem- 
porarily transferred from Madras to Calcutta, the opportunity has been 
taken advantage of to examine the records of the Calcutta Mint ; and 
facilities for carrying out the research in my spare moments were 
courteously given to me by Colonel Baird, P. R. S., Master of the Mint, 
to whom I have to express my great indebtedness. 

The Calcutta Mint Committee Proceedings which are preserved in 
the Calcutta Mint, commence with the year 1792 (more than thirty years 
after the establishment of the Calcutta Mint), and are, with very few 
exceptions, continuous to 1835, where my investigations ceased, as the 
history of the Company’s coinage after that year, in which a general 
British curi’ency was established, is no longer veiled in doubt and 
obscuiity. 

Of the Calcutta Mint Records from the establishment of the 
Mint in 1760 to 1792, 1 have been unable to find any trace, and this 
is the moro to be regretted, since the histoiy of the coinage daring this 

* Madras Govonunent Press, 1890. 
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period Is beset with difficnltios, tho- problem being, as pointed out by 
Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole* to determine whore the native coinage ends and 
the Company’s begins. 


1753. 
Caloutta. 


In a despatch to the Court of Directors dated 12th Fcbm- 
aiy, 1753, it is mentioned that “ the utmost 
secrecy was ncccssaiy witli reference to tlio 
establishment of a mint at Calcntta, as any attempt to effect an ar- 
rangement with the Nawab would bo immediately overset by Jnggut 
Sing.” A vakil was entmsted and consulted, who said that his master, 
Hackem Beg, had a son in great power at Delhi, who might bo ablo 
to get a phirmaund from the king ; but that this would bo attc5ndoc1 at 
least with the expense of 100,000 rupees, and that, oft the arrival of 
the phiranaund at Cossimbazar, it would cost anotlier 100,000 rupees 
to the mutsuddys and diwdns of the hTawab to put the pliirniaiiud in 
force. 

1759-00. The establishment of a mint at Calcntta finally took 
place in 1759 or 17(50, and the following is a translation of the pai*- 
wadh: “ To Uie noblest of rnoi’cliants, the Englisli Company, bo tho 
royal favour. In Calcutta a mint is established. You shall coin gold 
and silver of equal value and fineness with tlic ashrafees and rnpe^es of 
Murshidabad in tlio name of Calcutta. In the suburbs of Bangala, 
Bihar, and Orissa, they shall bo current, and no person shall demand 
or insist upon a discount upon them. Dated tho 11th of tho moon 
Zihada in the 4th year.” 


1792. 

Bengal. 


In 1792 a Committee W€as constituted in Calcutta by oi^dcr 
of tJie Governor- General, Earl Cornwallis, for 
superintending tbcf mints and eTic(niring into 
the general state of the coinage in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. Among 
the instructions given to the Committee wero : — 

1. To enquire particularly into tho cause of the little progress 
which had been made towards the establishment of tho general currency 
of the sikka rupees. 

2. To ascertain tho causes of tho batta or discount that had fre- 
quently been levied on the exchange of a gold mohar for silver. 

8. To report whether it would be advisable to declare tJjc gold 
mohars, and the multiples thereof, legal tender of payment in tho 
three provinces in all transactions, public and pi'ivate, at the value at 
which they were then received and paid at the general treasury and in 
iJl pritaie traipsaotioiis. 

r ^ CaWogne of ooins of the Moghul Emperors, 1892. 
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4. To enquire into the state of the copper coinage. 

»5. To state their sentiments on the practicability and expediency 
of coining the gold inohars, rupees and pice, or either of those coinSf 
with machinery of similar construction to that in use in the mints in 
Eui’ope. 

On May 14th, 1792, the Mint Master informed the Committee that 


Patna, Murshid&b&d. 


he had received orders from the Governor- 
General to establish mints at Patna and Mur- 


shidabad, to facilitate the conversion of the various species of silver 
coins current in the several districts into sikka nipees. 

A new gold mohar and sikka rupee of the current coinage wore 
laid before the Committee, who were of opinion that the size, shape, 
and impression of the mohar were perfect, and equn.1, if not superior, 
to the newest liJnglish guinea, or any of the gold coins in Eui-ope, the die 
being precisely the same size as the coin, which consequently bore the 
whole legend, the letters being cut flat, and the coin being difficrlt to 
drill without defacing it, owing to its being milled and of proper thick- 
ness. With respect to the rupee, the Committee considered that it was 
very defective both with regard to its size, thickness, and impresaion, 
whicli was struck with a die of twice the circumference of the coin, so 
that only a part of the impression appeared on the coin. The letters 
were considered to be too prominent, and liable to injury from common 
wear and filing, and the thickness of the coin and absence of milling 
rendered it liable to be easily filed, bored, and defaced. The Committee, 
therefore, recommended that the rupee should be coined in every res- 
pect in the same manner as the gold mohar. 

In the Calcutta Mint Committee’s Proceedings, 1792, the following 
Benares historical sketch of the Benares mint (con- 

cerning which great confusion exists) by Mr. 
Barlow, who had been deputed in 1787 to enquire into the trade and 
coinage of Benares, is placed on record. 

A mint was first established at Benares in the 15th year of the 
reign of Muhammad Sh6h (1734). The assay of the rupee was fixed 
at 22 chauwals, but, by the connivance of the Superintendents of the 
mint, it was debased to 32 -chauwals at different periods before the 30th 
and last year of the reign. 

During the first three years of the reign of Ahmad Shih 
(1748-50) the mint was under the charge of Balwant Singh, who 
increased the duties on the coinage by attaching the fees of the officers 
of the mint, and establishing new ones to the same amount. In tho 
Ist year the assay was kept up to 22 chauwals, but in the 2nd atid 
years the Bdja farmed the mint to one Nandrim who« to inoret^ ' ^ 
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receipts, debased tbe coin to 24 and 32 ohanwals. The mint records 
were burnt hy Balwant Singh, and no records were kept in the mint 
nntil the 17th year of the reign of Shdh 'Alam (1776). The farmers 
carried away their books in order to conceal tho profits they reaped 
from debasing the coins. The system of farming out the mints, first 
adopted by Batan Chand, Diwan to Farrukhsiyar, at length intro- 
duced the custom of changing the value of the rupee every year. 
Those who had payments to make were consequently obliged to carry 
their old rupees to the mint to have them re-coined into sikkas, tho 
name given to the rupees of the current year. Previous to tho 10th year 
of tho reign of Shih ’Alam (1769), the new coined sikka nipee, after 
circulating twelve months, fell 3 per cent., and at the expiration of two 
years 2 per cent, more, at which value it continued upder the denomi- 
nation ‘sanwat.* On the 6tli August, 1771, this usage was abolished 
by the British Government, who resolved that the sikkas coined in the 
10th jear of the reign should be considered as sauwdts, and that those 
coined in the 11th and all subsequent years should pass in payment at 
the same value as the sikkas of the current year. 

^rom the beginning of the 4th to tho end of tho 6th and last year 
(1754) of Ahmad Shah the mint was under the charge of A'gha Asad 
Beg, Kiladdr or Governor of the Fort of Chundr. Tho assay of the 
rupees was from 26 to 32 chauwals. 

At the commencement of the reign of *Alamg(r II (1754) tho mint 
fell to tho Vizier Shuja'ud-daulah. During the 1st and 2nd years 
the assay of tho rupees was fi*om 26 to 28 chauwals. Tn the 3i*d year 
Shuja’ud-daulah made over the mint to his brothei’-in-law, Mirza 'All 
Elhdn^ who farmed it to Subhaw Chand, The assay of the rupees was 
from 24 to 32 chauwals. In the 4th year the mint was farmed to the 
agent of an eminent Benares banker, and tho l upecs w^ore debased to 
64 chauwals and, for the first time, half a ratf in weight. Baja Balwant 
Singh refused to receive them into his treasuiy. In the 6th year the 
rupees were raised to their proper weight of 9 mashas, 7 ratis (or 632 
chauwals), but continued at the debased standard of 40 and 48 chauwals. 
In the 6th and last year of the reign the rupees were debased to 100 


chauwals assay (i. e. 


535 

630 


silver and 


95 

630 


alloy) and half a rati in weight. 


In the 1st year of the reign of Sh&h ’Alam, Shuja’ud-daulah ap- 
pointed a person on his own part to superintend the coinage, and 
the i!niNf^ was restored to its former weight, (9m. 7r.) and to 26 chauwals 
assay* Buring the 2nd to 8th years the assay remained at 40 ohanwals. 
In the (1767) Shnja’ud-danlah, at the recommendation of 

to reform the coin. I^e Benares mint was, ac- 
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cordingly, committed to the care of Mirza Hasan, who engaged to 
restore the rupees to thcii* proper weight and standard. A Delhi rupee 
of the 18th year of Muhammad Shah was soiii as a sample for the new 
coinage. This rupee was 22 ehauwals fine, hut, being worn, had lost 2 
chauwals in weight. The new rupees were, in consequence, 2 ehauwals 
deficient, and fiom that time the Ucnares rupees contitiued at 9m. 6r. 
6 ch., being 2 ehauwals loss than the original weight of 9m. 7r. In the 
9th yo*ar the mint was farmed to Monsieur Qentille, the Fi’onch Agent 
at SImja’ud-daul all’s court, and the same assay (22 chauwals) was con- 
tinued until the 15th year (1774). A considerable portion of tho rupees 
issued in tho 16th year contained only oz. of silver, to 10 J oz. of 
cojiper. 

In the 17th year of tho reign of Shah ’Alam (1776) tho mint 
was transferred by tho Company to Chait Sijigli, who engaged to coin 
inipecs of 9in. 9r. 6 ch., weight and 18 clianwals fino, and to continue 
the die of IJie 17th san, in order to put an end to the confusion fn tho 
currency occixsioned by flic constant alteration of the value of the coin. 
“ All nipecs, therefore,” the Records state, “ coined in the Benares 
mint since the 17th year of the present reign, ought to be of the .same 
weight and standard, and to pass current as sikkas* of the present 
year. The rupees cuiTcnt iij^tlic district of Bmiares may, therefore, 
bo classed as saiiwat and sikka, tlio former coined under the Mughal 
Princes, and the latter since the 17th year of tlio reign of Shdh ’A'lam, 
when the mint was ceded to the Comiiaiiy by the Vizier, and by them 
transferred to Cliaii Singh.” 

The following table gives information as to the assays, weights, 
and names of the rupees coined at the Benares mint from its establish- 
ment to 1782 : — 

* Provions to the time of Farrukhsiyar all nipocs coined under the reigning 
king wore considered as sikkas, and passed at their original value daring his life. 
At iho accession of a now king, tho riipoos of the formor roigu wore subject to a 
batta, and were not received into tho royal troasuiy. 
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The fact is incirlcntally mcntioTierl that, when the Shdhzdd& (Shdh 
'Alam) invaded Bihilr, the mint accompanied him, and a large quantity 
of }3onares rupees were melted down and coined into * rikabees ’ (rikah^ 
a stirrup) which were Ir. 2ch, dcficieni in weight, and of 64 chauwals 
assay, but w(*rc made to pass in the camp as sikkas of the established 
weight and lineness. It is also noted tliat two lacs of rupees were 
annually melted dowti for the manufacture of the laces and rich stuffs 
for which Ih'naroH Avas celebnited. 

From Mr. Barlow’s sketch the following account of the coinage of 
copper has hocn derived. 

The j)ico current in the city and district of Benares previous to 
the C'stahlishmeut of the mint, were mostly coined at (lorakhpur in 
Oudh from copper brought from the northern hills. The first coinage 
of }»ii*e Benares w'as in the 23rd year of the reign of Muhammad 
Shah (1742), when 100 niaunds weight were struck wifh the die of iho 
sikka ru])ee. From that ]>eriod till the 4tli year of the reign of «Shah 
’A'lani (1762), no pice wei*c coined in tlie Benares mint. Jn the Stli 
year the farmer of the mint purchased sonic English copjier, and coined 
it into pice of 10 mdslias stamped with the die of fio^akhpur. ^The 
number exchanged for a rupee was 45 to 48. The coinage of pice was 
again discontinued inilil the 17th year (1776), when it w^'ls re-established 
by jiermissiou of Baja Ohuii Singh. The new piec were 10m. 3r. in 
weight, and passed curiH'ut at al)oiii 50 or 51 to the rupee. In tho 
following year a <pianlily of <'opper wiis l)rought to Benares from 
Calcutta, and llie coining of pice and exclusive piivih'go of buying and 
selling copper in Benares granted to one Kashmirii Mall for Its. 5,000. 
Thci weight of the coins eontiniieil to bo 10m. 3r. and they passed in 
the bazar at about 52 or 53 ]>er rupee. In the 19th and 20th years 
the coinagt^ was declared free, and thosii who brought cojipor j’ceeived 
piee in return, after fiaying duties. In tlie 21st yeai* (1779) a consider- 
able revolution took plaee in tho copper coinage. The Na'vvab Vizier 
issued orders to tho ollleers of the All.ahahad mint to reduce the weight 
of tho ]>iee to 9m. 2r. The merclmnt.s, finding that their maund of 
copper yielded 3,65U piee »t Allalnihivd and only 3,250 at Benares, 
carried all their copper to the I'onner place. The coinage of pice was, 
consequently, at a stand still, only 29 inaunds being coined during the 
year. Large quautiries of tlie now Allahabad pice were brought by 
merchants to Bimaivs. lliija Chait Singh at first refused to authorise 
^licir ciuTCiiey, but at length gave his consent, and the Allahabad pice 
of 9m. 3r. were declared current, and ordei*od to be received in payment 
in common with the old pice of 10m. 3r. The result was that the 
bankers contrived to loiver the value of the pice altogether, and wedre 
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assisted in so doing hy large importations from Allahdbdd. In ilic 
22ud year Raja Chait Singh ordered piee to be coined of iho same size 
and weight as the Allahabad j)ieo, and ibis coutidbutcd greatly to over- 
stocking the cii'culaiion. In iho 23rd and 2 kb yoai-s, after the expul- 
sion of Cluiit Singli, the same weight (9in. 2r.) was contiiinod, and tho 
price of pice continnod to fall until the famine in tlie next year, when 
they sold at thirtcou for a rupee. In iho 27l.h year tho liesidont at 
Benares ordered that no pice should be issued fi’om the mint under 
10m. 3r. and that Gorakhpur picc, w(»ighiiig lOm. to lOiri. 3r. and 
Benares pice, weighing lOin. 3r. should pass at the same value. Tho 
price iiTiTtiediately rose to 58 per rupee. In the 2Stli year (1787), when 
it was supposed that sufliciont new pice had been coined foj- the city 
of Benares, the Gorakl 4 )nr pice were foibidden, aud only the now 
Benares pice stamped wiih a tri.siil (tj'ident), and weigliingJTrom lOm, 
to lOra. 3r. and the Gonikh})iir pice, re-stani[)ed and not undei' J0?n. in 
weight, were deelarcid curi’ent. 

As regards tho gold eoinage at the. Benares mi Tit, it is sta-ted ihat 
tho gold was as.say<'d lliei ti by t()ueli on a s])eeies of ilio salgrani* sfono 
so Celebrated ^in the ^astras of tlie Hindus. ITpori cotTiparitig the 
Calcutta with the Benares gold mohars, it was found (1787) that tho 
former was about Rs. 2-“l-G better than tho latter, i. e., R. 1-14 -9 in 
weight and As 2'-9 iu assay. It was suggested, therefore, that tho 
Benares mohar should bo raised to the same weight and standard as 
the Calcutta mohar. 


1792. On Juno 2G, 1792, the following regulations were submitted, 
among otlicrs, foj* Ihe consideration of the 
Governor General : — 

I. That tho rupees coined throughout 
Bengal, Bihar, t and the district of Benares, be of tlio sarno weight, 
standard, size and impression (the rupee of the 19ih san then coined 
at Calcutta), 

II. That tho mints of Dacca, Patna and Murshidahad bo re- 
established. 

III. That one species of copper coin be declared current through- 
out the Company’s dominions. 

In August, 1792, it was notified that directions had already been 
given by the (governor General for the re-establishment of the mints 
at Dacca, Patna, and Murshidahad ; and in the same month, the follow- 


* 8alagi4ma stones are fossil ammonites, which, as worshipped by ihe Hindus/ 
are oominonly perforated by holes beliered to have been made by Vishnu. 

t 1 have, for ccmyenience, adopted a uniform spelling of the names, of places, 
e, Blhir aiui Mnrshid&Md instead of Behar and Moorshedabad, 
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ing propositions wore, among others, made by the Calcutta mint Com- 
mittec, with a view to drawing the old and light coins into the mints, 
and establishing the gen(*ral currency of the sikka rupee; — 

L That after April 101 h, 1794, only the san 19 sikka rupees bo 
received at the public treasuries, or issued therefrom ; 

II. That public notice l)c given tliat Government, with a view 
to enabling individuals to get their old coin or bullion converted into 
sikka rupees without delay, have established mints at Dacca, Patna 
and Murshidabad in addition to the mint at Calcutta; 

nr. That the rupees coined at Dacca, Patna and Murshidabad, 
be made precisely of tlie same shape, weight and standard as the 
19 san sikka rupees coiiud at Calcutta, in order that the rupees struck 
at the several mints might not bo recognisable from each other, and 
might be rt^eedved and paid indiscriminattdy ; 

IV. That the dies be made of the same size as the coin, and that 

the coins be milled ; • 

V. That tlie hi jrah year be omitted, as the insertion of it, by 
showing the year in which the rupees were striu'k, would defeat the 
object of Ooveriimeiit in contiimiiig the 19th san upon th^j coins. • 

The earliest weekly a(!C()nni of the new Dacca mint which I have 
been able to find, is dated lltli August, 1792, 
on which day tho Assay ^Master also submitted 
to the Calcutta Mini Comniittco the accounts of the preceding three 
months, and ])romi.sed in future to forwaj’d a weekly account. 

On 231-d October, 1792, the Assay Master of the MurshidabM mint 
ri'ported that lie was erecting workshops, etc., 
at the Dutch Factory, and hoped to begin coin- 
ing by the end of tho following week. The opening of the mint was 
announced to the Governor General in a letter dated December, 
1792. 

1793. 0^' 24th Fcbniary, 1793, the Assay Master of the Patna 
mint announced to the Calcutta Mint Committee 
tlmt everything would be ready by the end of 
the month for the coining of five lues monthly. 

In 1793 a regulation* was passed, by which tho gold and silver 
coin in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa was reformed, 
and the cun’ency of any gold or silver coin in 
theso pj'OviiKTS, but tho 19tli san gold raohor and 19th san sikka rnpee, 
and their respective divisions into halves and quarters, was prohibited. 


Dacca. 


Murshidabad. 


Patna. 


Bengal. 


* See Prinaop, Indian Antiquities, and Thurston, History of the Cennage of the 
East India Company. . , 
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1795, In a minute dated 2iid October, 1795, the defective state 
of the copper coinage in Bengal was dealt with, 
Bengal. principles upon which the copper currency 

was regulated under Native administration, and the rules that had 
been prescribed regarding it by the Biitish Government were noted. 

Under the Mogul administration,” the minute states, “ the silver coin 
was the only measure of value and legal tender of payments. Gold 
mohurs and pice were struck at the mints for the convenience of indi- 
viduals, who caiTied gold or copper to bo converted into those coins. 
But tho Govomment never fixed the number of pice which should bo 
equivalent to aru})ee, any more than the number of rupees wdiicli should 
pass in exchange for a gold molmr. From the year 1772, wdieii 
the mints at Dacca, Patna, and Mnrsliiddbad were withdiaw'ii, no pioo 
were coined in tho Provinces until 1783^ when a contract was concliidi'd 
with Mr. Pj-iiiBcp for coining pice on account of tho Govcniincni. These 
pice ivere of four dcs(a ipiioiis, riz.y whole or pucka, wcnghiiig 20 annas, 
half picc, tpiartci’s and (‘ighihs. These j)i(u> were issu(‘tl by tho Govt^ni- 
mont at the rate of 32 pneka picc, G-t half, 128 quarter picc, and 25G 
eighth pice for the sikka lupoe.” 

At a council, over which Sir John Shore, Governor General, pre- 
sided, held on 2nd October, 1795, it was considered exi)edient tbat tliero 
should only bo two descriptions of copper coin, a whole and half pice, 
to pass at tho value of a quarter and an lughtli of an anna resjx'cti vely. 
It was, accordingly, resolved that a llegubition should be framed, and 
published for the establishment of a new eojiper cx>inage* for Bengal 
Bih&r, and Orissa. Among the provisions' of this Uegnlation wm e: — 

I. That people in all parts of the country be apprised of the value 
at w*hich the coin was issued by Governnuuit, and to be received and 
paid by the public and individuals ; 

II. That tho value be iiisc3*ibed on one surface in P(‘rsiaT), Bang41i 
and Nagari — the characters used in business in the Provinces ; 

III. That the coin bo declared legal tender of paymtint for fi*ac- 
tions of half a rupee ; 

IV. That the coin be struck at the Calcutta mint, and not at tho 
three City mints. 

The Governor General approved -of samples of the new picc and 
half pice in November, 1795, and orders were issued to coin an equal 
value of the two coins, until it was ascertained which was likely to be 
in the greatest demand. A week later, however, the Governor General, 
nnderatanding that the relative values of tho whole and half pice would 

- « toting piece vu known ae the CiUeRitta, or Frinsep’s pioe. 
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be best understood by the Natives, especially tlie lower orders, by 
substituting “ek pal sikka*’ and “idha pai sikka for “pauii ana and 

(the in8crij)tions originally ordered) resolved that instructions for 

altering the inscriptions be issued to the Mint Master. 

Towards the end of 1795 trouble was caused by the debased 
quality of tlm gold moliiirs issued from the 
X)acca, Patna, and Murshidribad mints, and by 
the rupees issued from the Patna and Murshid- 
abad mints being below sikka standard. It was, after enquiry into the 
mattei', resolved that the coinage of gold at the Patna mint should be 
for the time diseoutinned, and tliat, for the present, no more coins 
should be struck at the Muj‘shiddbad mint. In the course of the cor- 
re.spondence relating to the debased coinage, refoi‘enco is made to the 
distinguisliing marks of the three mints, but, for jnccautioii’s sake, 
the nature of these private marks (recognisable willi a lens) is not 
mentioned. • 

1796. In February, 1796, it was resolved tliat all the gold bullion 

sent to the Caleiiita mint sbould, until further 
Bengal. orders, be coined into quarter mohairs, inasmuch 

as these coins w’crc in much greater request among the lower orders 
than ihe gold coins of higher value. 

In April 1796, in consequence of a report fi’ora the Mint Master, 
that considerable loss would be sustained annually if Government 
adhered to their oj'igimil intention of coining the whole pice at 16 
annas and tlie half piee at 8 annas sikka weight, Government was 
reduced to the alternative of relinquishing the establishment of the 
new copper coinage altogether, or reducing its value. It was accord- 
iiigly rc.solved that the coining of wdiole pice of 12 annas and half pice 
of G annas sikka Aveight, be commenced immediately. The Mint 
Master, howevoi*, reported tbai dies conld not bo made for pice of 
smaller diameter than those then in use, ns there would not be a 
sufficient body of metal to yield a bold impression. It was thereupon 
ordered that, in the event of its appearing impracticable to insert the 
whole of the inscription, the Persian portion should be omitted instead 
of the Nagari as suggested by the Mint. 

1797. The coinage of money at the Dacca and Patna mints ceased 

on Slst January 1797, and December 31si 
Mur- nQQ^ respectively. The date of the closing 
of the Murshidab&d mint 1 have not been able 
to find, but the records of 1799 make reference to “ assaying materials 
which may be deposited in the late mint at that station, and to the 
best means of disposing of the building which was formerly used iw 
a mint at Murshidabdd.” r % 
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1800. In a letter dated 12tli Deoember, 1800, on tlie subject of 

the irregalaritics at the Benares mint, the 
Benarea. Collector of that city suggested the ad^^sabi- 

lity of a European being placed in charge of the mint, and of having 
rupees coined there of the same standard as the Bihar sikka rupees. 

1801. In April 1801, a Committee was appointed to enquire into the 

state of the Benares mint, and report on the 
Benares. expediency of continuing it. From the Com- 

mittee’s report it appears that, since the abolition of the Residency, the 
mint had been left without the superintendence of a European oflleial, 
and that the same species of gold, silver, and copper coins coniinnod 
to be stimck as at the time when Mr. Barlow reported on the mint (p. 54*). 
In recommending a continuation of the mint, the (yoinmitteo stated that 
‘‘a connexion has always subsisted between the mint and tlic manufac- 
turers of gold and silver wire and thread, and tho weavers of rich 
clothe and embroideries made at Benares, on which the prospc'.rity 
of tho trade in tlicsc articles appears so mucli to depend that, in tho 
event of the abolition of tho mint, tho inanufacturors might require 
soma similar gstablishmont to supply its place.” In reviewing tho 
report of the Committee, the Governor-General did not think it advi- 
sable either to abolish the mint, or to alter the mode in which ilio 
coinage had been hitherto conducted, but ordered that tho Agent of tho 
Governor-General, tho Magistrate of tho city, and tho Collector of tho 
Province of Benares be constituted a pcrinauorii Committee for tho 
superintendence and control of the mint. 

1802. Ill 1802 letters were received fj'om Madras and Bombay, 
from wliieli it appearcid very necessary that a 

Bombay, Madras. 

reform of their coinage should be 
carried out, and greater uniformity intrtidurjed, so as to rclicjvo tho 
public and individuals from the incouvemience arising from so great 
a variety of coins, and from so frequent fluctuations in their vfilues. Tho 
following plan of a new coinage was submitted by tho Calcutta Mint : — 

I. That the gold and silver coins of Madras, Bombay, and tho 
Ceded Districts, be of the same standard and weight ; 

II. That tho gold mohar (gold impee) weigh 180 grains troy, and 
contain 168 grains of gold and 12 grains of alloy : 

IIL That the silver rupee weigh 186 grains troy, and contain 
l^|g^ns of silver and 13 grains of alloy ; 

' ^ IV. That fourteen rupees be equal to, and pass for the gold 

mohnr, 

. yu That the mohar and rnpee of Bombay bo divided into halves, 
e^hths (which last could be milled and stamped without 
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^Baraili, Allah&b&d. 


VI, That the Madras quarter mohar pass for 42 silver fduamSi, 
and the Madras rupee for 12 fanams. 

In this proposed coinage the quarter gold mohar was of the same 
intrinsic value as the Madras star pagoda, but the rupee was nearly 
4 per cent, better than the Madras Arkit nipcc. The proposed new 
rupee was more than 5 per cent bettor than the Bombay rupee, which 
had been ado]>icd from the Surat Mint. 

In a letter dated July, 1803, stating that the Governor-General 
had it ill contemplation to establish a coinage 
of the same weight and standard throughout 
the provinces ceded to the Company by the Nawab Vizier, it was 
aiiiioiiiieod that a Committee had been appointed for the sujierintendenco 
of the mints stablislied at Baraili and Allahabad, which were to report 
to Government their suggestions for the improvement of tho coinage 
in tho ced(*d provinces. 1 have not been able to aseortain how long tho 
coinage of tho Alldhabad mint continued, but refcrenco is mode in 
December, 1805, to “base coin issued from the mint at Allahabad a 
short time previously to the coinage at that place.** 

1803. In May, 1803, tho Collector of Gorakhpjir stated ^ that 
“it is the opinion of some sensible shroffs that, 
^ ‘ in tho course of the ensuing year, it may be 

advisable to establish a mint at the town of Gorakhpur. In this case 
it is my opinion that tho Lucknow sikka rupee of the 28th san should 
bo gradually introduced as tho standard currency of Gorakhpur. On 
the otliei* band, the shroffs would greatly prefer tho Gorakhpur rupeo 
because of the advantages always derived from the fluctuation of batta 
oil rupees of different standards.” 

By llegulatioii XLV, 1803, it was enacted 
that : — 


Farrukliabad. 


(Sect. II.) A silver coin, to bo denominated the Lucknow sikka 
rupee of the 4»5th sun, struck in the mint of FaiTukhtibacl, coiTOsponding 
in weight and standard with the sikka rupee at present struck at 
Lucknow, in tho dominions of the Nawab Vizier, and thence denomin- 
ated tho Lucknow rupee, is hereby declared to bo the established and 
legal silver coin in the provinces ceded by tho Nawab Vizier to the 
English East India Company. 

( Sect. IV.) A mint shall bo established at, or in the immediate 
vicinity of Parrukhilbad, in whioh Lucknow rupees of the 4Sth 
and of tho prescribed weight and standard, and half and quarter rap^ 
of tho same standard and pi*oportionate weight, will be coined* 

(Sect. V.) The Lucknow 45th aan sikka rupee^ asertablished 
by this regulation, shall be of the same sise and form as 
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9 ikka rupoo struck iu the mint at Calcutta, and shall boar the following 
impression: — 


Ohvorse, 

]!iU 

* J jAT s£^iub J> .sj t£.m 


Reverse. 

Aw 

ibf ^ji 


Cuttack. 


Seuares. 


( Sect. VI.) The half and quarter rupee shall bo pi’oportionaioly 
less than the rupee, and bear the same impj‘ession as the rupee. 

(Sect. XTJ.) The Mint Master at Calcutta sliall cause a private 
mark to bo put on all dies which may bo prepar(»d ,foi* tin? mint at 
Farrukhabdcl, but in such a niaiincr as iu)t to bo difitlngiiisljod by tho 
naked eye, or i)y persons umicqnaiiited with it. 

1804. In 18u4 tho Commissioner of Cuttack pointed out that 
^?reat iiieoiivonienco was experiiuKjod in tho 
Province of CJuttack from tho want of a cur- 
rent coin of Biniill value, ospeoially for tho use of tho troops, and 
pil^rtms resoj-tinj^ to the torriido of Jajnjuunath, and p)'oi)osod that the 
coin should bear on one face the fi^ro of Jar^aunatli, and on ilio other 
tho value of tho coin iu Persian and Uriya, and ilio date. This coin 
wa.s never struck. 

In this year tho Assay Master of the JJenaros mint expressed d 
wish that “a coining, milling, and lairiinaiing 
maebino may be sent u{) to lionarcs to enablo 
mo to a.sccrtain by oxporimeats what advantage there njiglit bo in 
introducing tlio mode at prosoiit used in Calcnlta, or in ooni inning the 
native iueth(»d of coining with the hammer only, though tI)o whole 
figure of the die is not impiessed outlie ru|)j.'es that are made in any 
of tho native mints. Tho liiwa rupees, thougb of inl'oj’ior value, 
have to an incxpeidenccd persoii veiy much ilie. aspect of Benares 
rupees, and arc sometimes passed a.s such,” 

The Mint Couunittees in ilio Ceded Provinces (Baraili and 
Alluhabiid) were called on, in 1604, to report 
their views as to the introduction of anew 
cojiper coinage. The Allahdbdd Committee 
t^Qommended that a new coj)pcr coinage should be issued, beaiing tho 
Bonob impi'ession as the Lucknow rupees struck at Allahabad. “ There 
are,** tihe Oommittee stated, “two kinds of copper coinage in currency. 

.1 aho^ it fvom the text of the Begulation. Mr. Rodgers ( J . A. S. B., 

; 3^ f iw m$) gim a slightly different vewion. Bn. 


Baraili. 

All&h&b&d. 
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The average exchange of the first is two* to an anna^ and of the seGond 
four to an anna. We recommend that, for the present, the new coinage 
bo limited to the first sort.” 

In their report the Baraili Committee gave the following details 
Baraili concerning the history of the copper coinage 

at that mint. “At Baraili no copper coinage 
was known until about sixteen years ago, when it was introduced by 
Mahdi ’Ali Khan, the amil, who coined pice called shamshcr shahi 
from their having the figure of a sword stamped upon them. They 
wore generally coined out of old pice or copper utensils. This coinage 
continued two ycsirs, after which the same amil substituted another 
species of pice called machliHdars from their having the figure of 
a fish stamped upon them. A few years after an improved coinage was 
introduced by the then 4m il of llohilkhand, whoso pice were termed 
katar from their being stamped with a dagger. After that, when 
Mahdi *Ali Khan became amil for the second time in 1205 (3-790), 
though the name and appearance remained the same, the weight was 
reduced from 18 10 17 and even 16 mashas. In this diminished state 
the coinage of the katar shahis continued until the cession of the 
provinces to the Company in November, 1801. They are still current in 
the southern and eastern parts of Eohilkhand, but never obtained 
circulation equal to that of the najib khaiiis, which are current at 
Rampiir.” 

The opinion cxprcRscd by the Committee was that there were no 
special circumstances of a local nature which urgently demanded the 
introduction of a copper coinage, but that it appeared advisable, on 
general principles, to iuti’oduce a sort of pice w^hich would be intrin- 
sically valuable from its purity, and difficult of imitation, and which 
should bear the same proportion to the local silver currency which the 
pice in the Lower Provinces bore to the Calcutta sikka rupees. 

It ni>pcai'p from a report by Mr. Seton that the system of farming 
the Baraili mint w«is abolished in 1802. No alteration was introduced’ 
into the standard of the rupee, except that, to mark the period at which 
the change of system took place, the Persian letter (the first letter of 
the late Subah Hussain ’All Khan) was discontinued, and j (W) substi- 
tuted in compliment to the Lieutenant- Governor. 

1805. In February 1805, the authorities of the Forrukhabid mint 

— , , ^ j recommended the coinage of milled in place 

Varrukhabdd. ^ 

of hammered money as a measure teadh^ to 

correct several existing abuses and imperfections. In Julj a letter 

fi*om Goveimment stated that The Governor Oeumd in ^nijMsil. has 

determined on tlie immediate mtrodfLction of a new .^yeir 


Farrukh&bdd. 
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. Iho proYincea ceded by tbe Naw&b Vizier to the English East India 
Company, and into the <ionquered Pi*ovinooB of the Nawib and on the 
right bank of the river Jumna, including the Zillah of Bundolkhand, to 
be denominated the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45th san, struck 
at Farrukhabid, coiTesponding in weight and standard with the sikka 
rupee at present struck at Lucknow in the dominions of the Nawab 
Vizier; and has it in contemplation to establish a new copper coin in 
the provinces above-mentioned, of an uniform weight, to consist of pure 
copper.** 

1806. In 1806 the Mint Master at Benares, in a report on the 
copper currency of tho Benares Province, stat- 
enares. u jg regulation for tho weight, 

size, or impression of pice that can bo the least chedk on any person 
making them privately without fear of detection. A great part of tho 
pice now in circulation have been made in Oiidh, the Riwd Bdju’s 
country, and other places, and smuggled into circulation.** He, accord- 
ingly, suggested for tho consideration of Government a new copper 
coinage (of which specimens were forwarded) to consist of 


Value, 

Number to tho 
rupee. 

Weight: Grains 
troy. 

Diameter, 

Inches. 

Double Pice. 

32 

240 

If 

Single „ 

64 

120 

1 

Half „ 

128 

60 

f 

Quarter „ 

256 

30 

TU 


“If,** the Mint Master wrote, “ the machinery of tho Calcutta mint 
could be used in laminating tho derabs, it would greatly reduce the 
expense of making the pice, but I would by no means advise tho 
impression being stamped in Calcutta, as the prejudices of the Natives 
in Benares should be conceded to.’* 

In a letter dated 10th December, 1806, the Governor General, in 
forwarding a letter from the Court of Directors 
Ooneral. concerning a plan for one general coinage for 

ihb Oomj^y’s possession, expressed his opinion that the coins should 
be struck in the name of the king of Delhi, and not of the Company 
proposed by the Court. In the letter referred to, 
is a precis, the Oourtof Directors wrote as 
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follows:— We think the Earl of Livorpo®!* has established theprin- 
ri pie that “the money or coin w'hich is to be the principal meaanre 
of property, ought to bo of one metal only.” In applying the argu- 
ment to a coin for general nso in India, ihero cannot be any doubt, 
in our opinion, that such coinage must be of silver. The standard 
weight of the silver coins issued from the mints of our several Presi- 
dencies Ave find to be ns follows : — 

Calcutta sikka rupee. Troy grs. ... 170?,. 

Madras Arcot „ „ „ 170J-. 

Bombay „ „ „ ... 179. 

“We think it would answer a gCM^d purpose to fix the gross weight 
in Avholc numhers, and should prefer the Aveight of 180 grs. troy. The 
British standarcb for gold coin is alloy and J.} fine. There is no 
doubt that alloy of cop])or Avould Ix^ erpially pi-opor for sil\"cr coin, 
and wo arc of oj)inion that this proportion shoiihl lx* adopted, in which 
case the new I'lijx'os Avould have 1G5 grains of line sih^r and 15 grains 
of alloy. Should the ucav rupee bo ultimately adoi)ted, there may bo 
coined also: — 

Half rupee weighing troy gi*fl. ... ^ 90, • 

Quarter „ „ „ „ ... ... 45. 

Anna ,, „ „ ,, ,,, 11^. 

“A coj)per coinage should also bo determined on for gcnoj'al circul- 
ation, and it is our opinion that it should consist of 6 pice or half aima, 
.3 pice or ([tiarter anna, and 1 piix) pieces. 

“We are desirous of establishing a gold coin on a principle fitted 
for general use. Tliia coin should, in onr oi)inion, be called a gold 
ru])ce, and be made of the same standard as the silver rupee, ru., 180 
grains gioss weight and IG5 giaius fine, and be divided into halves and 
quarters. The (\uarter gold i-upco appears well fitted to supply the 
place of the ^ladras star pagoda in the payment of the Madras army. 

“ Wo have thought the adoption of a iioAv coinage for British India 
a fit opportunity For giA-iiig anew impression to our cuiTcncy, and the 
most api)i’opriiite, in our esteem, i.s the Company’s ai'ms with an ins- 
cription “ English East India Company,” as also the denomination and 
value of the coin Avith the year of coinage, and for the reverse a 
Persian inscription expressing the English one on the obverse with the 
date of coinage and value and denomination of the coin. If the smaller 
gold and silver coins (perhaps all below the half rupee) do not present 
surface sufficient for a clear impi'ession, it would 1^ proper to snbsti- 
tuto for the Company’s arms the Company’s crest, the insoriptianB to 
remain alike in all.” 

* Lottur to the King ou the coins of \ ; /; 
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1807. A letter from tke Mint Master at Parrukhdbad dated 24ih 
October, 1807, asks for now inillinj? dies for 
Parru . rnpoos, and states that the mint had not yet 

been furnished with dies for Ihe half and quarter rupees, the oxpo- 
dcncy of introducing which liad boon suggested by the Mint Coramittoe. 
In this yeai’, and early in 1808, proclamations wej*e issued by 
__ _ tho Government of Madras respecting a new 

coinage for tho Madras Presidency, of which 

the following is a rtWmv., 


A SlfiVER COINAOE. 

“ All tho silver coins of the Presiileiicy coined at the Madras mint 
shall be coined direct from dollars when imported, and be of dollar 
fineness. 

** The donhle rupee will eonlaiii double the c|uantiiv, the half riipoo 
half the qnaiitiiy, and Iht^ quarter rupee a qnai'bT of th(‘ pure silver 
whicii the rupc^e contains. 

“There are also coined and issued tlie following small eenns : — 

Five fanams, on which is inscribed their denomination in English, 
’ Persian, Gentoo (Telugu), and Malabar (Malayalarn), 


Throe* „ „ „ „ n 

Two ,, „ „ „ ,9 

binglo ,, „ ,i » 

C. Coi'pRu Coin AO K. 

“ The Govemor General in Council has been ple«ase(l to issue a- new 
coinage of tho foil owning numbers, values, ek*. 


Double Dubs. 

... 2-1. 

to 

tlio 

rupee. 

Single „ 

... 48 

?> 

If 

»» 

Half 

... 00 


ff 

If 

Quarter „ 

... 15>2 

»♦ 

ff 

ff 


“ In case the above coins are issued at the Presidency, etc,, they 
aro to measure with the star pagodas : — 

84 doubh' dubs to one pagoda. 

168 single ,, ,, ,, », 


336 half 


>» » « >» 


672 quarter „ „ „ « 

“ There are also issued the followring coins with their denomination 
insoribed on them in English, Persian, Oentoo, and Malabar; — 4() cash, 
20 cash, 10 cash, 5 cash.” 

* The five fdnain pieces are now very scarce. Double and Buigle fanams aro 
fbltlj cottunon* The three finam pieces I have never seen, and have met with no 
;;^other veffiresce to them* 1 am inclined to think that ihe mention of them is a 
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In this Pj*oclamation, which is dated 22nd August, 1807, it ut 
stated that the Governor in Council has also deemed it expedient to 
issue a silver coinage of half and quarter pagodas of dollar fineness.” 

This Proclamation was repeated on 28th November, 1807, with the 
addition of a 2^ cash piece as being also issued.” 


C. Gold Coinage. 

“ The Governor in Council, having deemed it nccessaiy to establish 
a now gold currency, has resolved to coin a gold pagoda of 22 carats 
fine, and a double pagoda of the same fineness, with English, Persian, 
Gontoo, and Malabar inscriptions.” 

In August,- 1807, the mint master at Benares received a letter 
from Calcutta respecting a new copper coinage 
Benares. province of Benares, which was to be 

prepared in the Calcutta mint. This coinage should, it was thought, 
consist of : — 

Number to a Calcutta sikka 
rupee. weight. 

... 32 • M-6 ‘ 

... ... 64 OS-9 

128 0-44^ 

1809, the Calcutta mint was directed to 
coin pice for the province of Benares, valued 
at 64 per rupee. 

In a letter dated 11th September, 1810, reference is made 
to “ London made copper coins at Port St. , 
George, of which there is stated to be 80,000 
pagodas in store, and which cannot bo brought into circulation at that 
Presidency. Wo are of opinion that the 20 cash pieces might be circu- 
lated here at the value of ono and a half of the Bengal pice, and that, 
in the present scarcity of copper, it would be advisable to send the 
whole of them to Bengal. 

1811. A letter dated 16th September, 1811, states that ‘‘ Govem- 
mont having been pleased to determine that 
no change shall be made in the local currency 
of the province of Benares, but that it shall be recognised as the legal 
currency of that portion of the Company’s territories, we entirely 
concur as to the expediency of placing the mint of that province under 
the immediate control of the Supreme Guvemmtat, and of assiinila- 
ting it in every respect to the mints of Calcutta and Parrukh&bid, by 
which means the coin which may hereafter be stmek in the Benaf^ 
mint will be much improved in point of fabrication imd 


Double pico 
Single „ ... 

Half 

1809. By Regulation 

Benares. 

1810. 

Madras. 


Benares. 
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The same letter states that *‘tho quantit; of gold which has been . 
coined in the Benares mint since 1782 only amounted to 121,949 mohars 
or about 1,768,260 rupees, whilst, during the same period, the silver 
coinage has amounted to impces 51,631,000, and it is accordingly 
pi'oposed by the Board of Commissioners that the Benares mint shall 
not be open for the coinage of gold bullion in future,*’ 

A Regulation for the future management of the Benares mint, (the 
date* of which is not given in the records), 
among its clauses, the following : — 

Preamble. Whereas it has been deemed advisable to continue the 
mint at Benares, and to assimilate the internal management of it to 
the rules already in force in the Mints of Calcutta and Farrukhabdd, 
the following rules have been enacted to bo in force" from their pro- 
mulgation : — 

I. The silver coin now current in the Benares province under the 
denoxpination of the machhlidar rupee, commonly called the Benares 
rupee, shall continue to bo the established coin of the province, and 
shall be received as such in all public and private transactions. 

II. The Benares rupee is to continue of the following weight, and 
half and quat*icr rupees are to bo coined of the same standard and 
proportionate weight 

Troy grains ••• ••• ••• 175 

Pure silver ... ... ... 168*875 

Alloy ... ••• ... 6*125 

III. The Benares rupee shall hereafter ho struck of the same size 
and^^orm as the 19th san rupee struck in the mint of Calcutta, and 
shall bear the same impression as is now in use ; 

IV. The half and quarter rupee shall bo proportionately less than 
the rupee, and shall have the same impression as the rupee ; 

V. The edges shall bo milled, and the dies (to ho cut in the 
Oaloutta mint) shall be made of the same size as the coin, so that the 
whole impression may appear; 

VI. The mint master at Calcutta shall cause a private mark to 
to be put upon all the dies which may be prepared for the Benai-es 
mint. 

1812. In 1812 the Lieutenant-Governor of Java asked that a 




supply of copper coinage might be sent from 
Bengal to Batavia, as the want of a small 


cttitency was felt throughout the colony. The coinage, it was sug- 
gested}^ should consist of 165 coins to one Dutch pound weight, and the 
d^ee be iatiier the figure of a buffalo or elephant, and on the reverse, 

es it retm to from and after the first day of 1811 .’* 
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Benares. 


Coded Provinces. 


lu April, 1812, the Madras mint Committee recommended that, in 

, conformity with the orders of the Court of 

Madras* ■». . aii*. -i 

directors, the coinage of half and quarter pago- 
das and of pio, two, and single fdnams be discontinned, and that the 
coinage of rupees, half, quarter, and eighth ru])ees be commenced; and 
that the half and qusirter pagodas and five ffinam pieces be re-coined 
into nipees as fast as possible, leaving the double and single fanams 
to remain in circulation until the fractions of the ru 2 )ee were fully 
est.ablisli(»d. 

1813. In 1813 it was pointed out that, since the “tirsooleo pisa** 

^ was originally established as the c()])pcr cur- 

Benaros. i i i i 

I'ency ot IJcnarcs, no measures had been adop- 
ted to renew it; and the insciiption Innl, by j)roet;ss of time, become 
niorci or less iiulistiiud., and tlie shrolTs liad rediic('d ihe value of pice 
in whicli the trisiil was defective by reducing it 11 per e(int. in current 
value for no other rejison than the dofectiveness of the trisul.” ^ 

By a llesoliitiou dat('d 7th August, 1813, tlio Governor-General, 

^ _ . anticipating gi-eat convenicuico and advantage 

Coded Provinces. - K i • 

from the establishnumt ot an uniform courage 

throiighoni the etided and eouquered provinees, including the districts 

dependent on Delhi, resolved that the coinage to ho carried on hencefoHh 

at tlie Delhi iuint he confined to new Farnikhabad rupees of tho weight 

and standard of the coin issued from the Pairukhabad mint, and bearing 

the sariie inseription. IMie Governor- General also expressed his opinion 

that there 'could be no objection to coining at flic Delhi mint a limited 

number of rnpees bearing the name and title of his present Majesty, 

Akbar Shah, these rupees being only intended to be presented to His 

Majesty on the anniversaiy of his accession for the purpose of being 

distributed as coiiiplimcmtary presents. 

In 1813 a Itegulation for establishing a copiicr coinage in tlie 
Benares Province of Benares was passed, among the- 

clauses of which were the following : — 

L A copper coin weighing 100 grains troy, and consisting of pure 
copper, shall be established in the province of Benares (tho coin to be 
fabricated at the Beiiarca niiut) ; 

II. The form, size, and impression of the copper coin shall cor- 
respond with those prescribed by Sect. XII, Reg. II, 1803, for the^ 
Bonai'cs rupee, but the edges shall not be milled or have any mark or 
impres.sioiu 

In November, 1813, the Court of Directors expressed their opinion 
Bomba coinage for the Bombay Presiiiewy; 

should be executed in the Caloutto ipinl^.t^ 


Benares. 


Bombay. 
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forwarded a number of coins os showing their views with respect lo 
manner in which the coinage should be executed. 

1816. In September, 1816, the Board of Commissioners, Fan*akh« 

^ abad, pointed out that for some time only a 

Farrukhabad. ,, ... ^ -i i -i ^ i i . 

small quantity of silver had boon brought to 

the mint by individuals for coinage, and suggested ilio expediency of 

employing the establiNhineiit in the coinage of copper pice on account of 

Oovemment. The following draft ilesolution was submitted by tho 

Commissioners : — 

I. That Sect. XLTIl, Reg. XLV, 1803, proscribing a specified 
weight for tho co])por picc to be btruck at Farrukhabdd be rescinded 

II. That such copper coin be struck at FaiTiikhabad, wcigliiug 
200 grains troy for the whole, or double picc, and liJO grains troy tor 
the half or single pice; 

III. TJiiit such copper coin shall be issued from the mint at tho 
rato^f 32 whole and Ol lialf pice for each rupee. 

In No\ ember, 181(), tlio Mauritius (lovernmcnt WToto to Iho 
Covernor General that “ fhis Culotiy is sulijeet 
llfauritius.^ to consideralilo iueonvenienco and ilillieulfies, 

especially since tho grout fire, from tho want of a snialJ money ioj* I lie 
ordinary daily tivinsactions of common life. It would, <lien*fore, bo 
most desirable to obtain from the mint of tho Supreme Govci iiment a 
coinage for the use of this land. A decimal division of tlie Spanish 
Dollar, which coin is hero equivalent to two sikka rupees, would bo 
the most convenieut money for accounts. The books of tlie ni(‘reliiints 
and traders being kept in livres, ten of which are in this Colony eijnal 
to the Spanish Dollar, it would lie desirable that each of tho silver 
coins should be marked ONE LlVllE.’* 

Ry Regulation XXV, 1817, it was enacted 

Bengal. _ 

I. The copper pice struck at the Ckdeutta mint shall be of pure 
copper, and of the weight of 100 grains ti'oy ; 

II. Tho inscription shall bo on one side “one pie sikka” m 
Bangali, l^ei-sian, and Nagari, and the <h\U* on flic obvei-se. 

ITL That the pice shall be issued from tho mint and public 

treasuries at the rate of 64 to 1 sikka rupee and be legal tiuulcr 

at the rato of 64 to a rupee of the local curj*ency throughout the pro- 
vinces subject to tho Pi*esidcncy of tort William. 

rV. The pice struck at the mints of Benares and Farrukhabad, 
agreeably to the provisions of lleguJaiion 
X, 1809, Beg. VII, 1814, and Reg. XXI, 1816, 
.FgmtlMiftMa* shall bo also considered as oii’culating equally 

" ' t t. 10 
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■w’itli the pi'co of Calcutta coinage throughout the ahove-mentioned 
pro\incoB, and shall in like manner, be received as legal tender in 
payment of the fractional parts of a rupee of the local currency at the 
rate of ()4 pice for each rupee. 

By Regulation XXVI, 1817, it was enacted 
Farrukhabdd. . 

I. Wh(‘reas it may from time to time be found expedient to coin 
rupees of the weiglit and standard of the Farrukhahdd rupee at the mints 
of Calcutta or Benares, it lias seemed advisable to rescind so much 
of section 11 of Reg. XLV, 1803, as tends to limit the coinage of 
Farniklnihad j’upees to the mint of Parrukhiibad, and to direct that the 
following enacdiiient be henceforth in foi‘CC : — 

II. ^I’hosilwr coin denomiiiatcd the Farriikhdbad rupee, and of 
tJie weight and standard prescribed by S(!ct.ion II of Reg. Ill, 180G, 
struck at the mints of Calcutta, Farrukliabad, or Benares, or at any 
other mint esiablislicd by order of the Governor General in Couneil, 
is hereby dechu-ed to be the established and legal silver coin in tho 
ceded and conqiiered provinces. 

In 1817 tlio weight of the pice struck in tho Calcuita mint tvas 
hxod at 100 grains, and they Lore the inscrip- 
Caloutta. u 

1818. Ill June, 1818, the Vice-President in Council expressed his 
coucuiTcnco witlHlic Resident at Delhi as to 


inexpediency of maintiuuing the Delhi 
mint, and tho Resident was accordingly tlirected to discontinue its 
operations, still eaiising, however, such a number of coins to bo struck 
as might bo necessary for the purpose of satisfying tho feelings of the 
king. 

Ill August, 1818, the Calcutta Mint Master submitted for the consi- 
(h'raiion of Government specimnn coins of the 
General. m* eight and standard of the proposed new cur- 

reiiey, and stated that, as the difference in size and 'weight of the new 
coins might not be considered sufticient to enable all persons to at once 
distinguish them from tho old ones, ho had thought it expedient to 
affix such further distinctive marks as would be obvious to the most 
ordinary observer. The specimens, which wore distinguished from the 
existing currency by a raised rim and perpendicular milling, were adop* 
ted as the pattern for tho new coinage. 

In 1818 the Calcutta Mint Committee stated that they were not 
awaie of any objection to the inscription on the rupee undergoing an 
alteration, and that it would be more consistent with the dignity of ^ 
British Government of India to authorise its own cumencies by % own 
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peculiar stamp and impression ; and suggested that, if any alteration 
was made, no date should be insei'ted, as an nrbitmry batta on coins 
of various issues would thus bo obviutod without having rocourso to any 
fictitious insciiption. 

1819. By Regulation XT, 1819, it was 
JBenares, I-arrukW- emctel lhat 

1. The coinage of the Benares rupee shall 


bo discontinued ; 

II. The Farrukhabad rupee shall be considered the legal currency 
of the province of Benares ; 

III. The Farrukliabad rupee shall bo a l(?gal tender in all the 
territories under the Bengal Govermnent, wfth the ex(;<jption of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, whether struck at the mints of (hildiitta, Benares, or 
Farrukhabad, or any other mint tliat may bo hereafter established 
within the aforesaid limits under the authority of the British Govern- 
ment* ; 


IV. The FarrnkluU^ad rupee to bo struck at any of the mints 
before mentioned, hIuiII be of the value of Iho ])resent Farrukhabad 
rupee, and of Iho standard of the present Calcutta rupee, viz . : 

Weight Troy grs. ... ... 180‘234 

Pui’O silver „ ... 1C.5*215 

Alloy „ ... ... 1">*()19 

In addition to the substitution of the ucav Farrukhabad rupee, the 
Mint Committee recommended the temporary cstablishnnuit of mints 

at Ajmcrc and Sagar, to convert Ibo Cixisting 
Ajmere, Sdgar. cuiTcncies into Ibc new coin. Tbo Sagar 

mint was at that time issuing rupees called “ Saugor or Balashaio.*' 
The Government expressed their opinion that the i*ecomTncndation of 
the Committee was judicious. I can lind.no further reference to the 
Ajmcre mint in the records, 

1821. The Bombay coinage consisted in 


Bombay. 


1821 of the following 


Troy grs. 


Gold. Moliar 
„ Panchia (5 rupees) . 

„ Rupee 
Silver. Rupee 
„ Half Rupee 
„ Quarter „ 

„ Eighth „ 

Oopper. Anna 
,, Ha^ Anna 

iWoe * 


180 
60 
12 
180 
90 
45 
22-5 
400 
200 
100 
33 33 


' %« 
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Singapore. 


In this year the Manrliius Qoverament, being put to 

Mauritius venience by the use of paper money for the 

small change of the colony, asked that the 
Calcutta mint might coin for them small tokens to the value of 100,000 
sikka I'upeoa. ^J'hc wish of the Mauritius Government was acceded to. 

1821. In 1821 an application was made by the llesidont at Singa* 
pore for a supjdy oi small coin.s to bo struck 
ingaporo. Calcutta mini for the use of that 

setilomont. In the Jlesident’s letter it is stated tlia t tlie small money 
in circulation throngliout the Malay countries consisted of copper Dutch 
duyt andpic(J of Prince of Wales* island, the brass coin of China, and of 
silver Dutch 2, (j, and 0 silver (stiver?; pieces, and the guilder or florin 
cornmrmly called "by the natives the rupee. The most nniversally used 
coins were tho duyt and two stiver piece. The duyt was the real 
money of tho most remote and unfrequented parts of Sumatra and 
Borneo, and the two stiver piece was tlic true circulating mtfdium 
of tho Celebes, the Spanish dollar being oTily used in foi*eign commer- 
cial transactions. It wris suggested that tlie duyt and two silver piece 
should be struck with tho sumo inscriptions, viz. the* value in "’the 
English, Chinese, Malay and Bugies languages, and on tho reverse tlio 
crest of the East India Company without the supjmrters, and with tho 
date and motto of the Company beneath. 

By llogulation II, 1824, it was d(‘eided that tho Parrukhabad 
, rupees, to bo coined at the Sagar mint of 180 

® * grains, 165 fine and 16 alloy, should be the 

legal cun'oncy of Sagar and iorritories on tlio Narmada (Nerbudda). 

A letter from the Bombay Mint Committee, dated 27th September, 
1824, refers to a communication received from 
Bombay. Supreme Government, desiring tliat im- 

mediate steps bo taken for tho coinage of a new rupee of the Madras 
fitandard, and asking for ilieir opinion on tho measures to be adopted 
for a general reform of the currency. Tho Committee suggested, with 
reference to tlio first point, that a proclamation should bo issued, 
announcing the alieration of the standard, and declaring tho new rupee 
cun’ciit at pai' with the old. They also recommended the division of 
tho anna into sixteen instead of twelve pice, so that the copper currency 
would consist of ; — Troy grs, 

Anna ••• 400 

Half Anna ... ... 200 

Quarter ,, ••• «•« 200 

Doable Pice ... - ‘ W ., V,?' 

Single „ ... ... ';,s ' 


Sdgar. 


free 
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A draft proclamation was submitted by the Committee, announcing; 
the alteration of tho mint stnndai'd, the sanction of which by tho 
Supreme Government is not recorded in tlie Records. 

1825. In 1825 vanous suggestions for a change of impression on 
General cuiToncy wore made, and tho following 

extract is from an able report by Lieutenant 
Forbes, who was superintending the construciion of the new Calcutta 
mint, and who, before proceeding to England in 1820, had been in- 
structed by the Bengal Ooverinnent to bring the subject of the device 
for the coin to the notice of tho Court of Directors. 

** It is observcMl/’ Lieutenant Forbes wrote, “ that tho impression 
chosen by tho king of Oudli for his lu'w cui-miey sliows that in 
reality no j)rejudie,e exists against the i*ep rose n tat ion of aniinaJs 
on coins. The coinmon ]n*acti(!o of putting Coats-of-Ai’nis on coins 
having led to tho adoption of those of tho Ifon. CVnnpany as a device 
for fiX^nio of their copper coins executed in Knglend, tho propriely 
of employing tliem ou the money to bo stniek for tho gerieral cir- 
culation of India came first to be considered. From tho minuteness 
of the scale io»whicli they must be I’educcd on a coin, it was fimnd that 
tho Royal Anns situated in the uppei* left quarter of tJio Company’s 
shield became undeciplierablc, and that, as its plain was otherwise 
blank, the total efloct of tho piece was feeble and unmoaning, Willi 
the intention of enricliirig the design, two larger lions (tlio supporters), 
and a little one (tho crest), were intrcjdiiced, Tho portion of surfaeo oc- 
cupied by such ii number of animals in the ram]>antand sf range attitudes 
adopted in heraldry, now left so little space for the sliieltl that tho 
Royal Arms, diminished to a peg, becaTiio utterly undistinguishablo. 
Tho unanimous opinion of artists that such a devie(.* would appear 
inelegant and baibarous was strikingly eontirnn‘d by tlio S])0cimcn8 
produced on the money executed at Solio for transiriiKsion to Penang 
and the islands to tho eastward. Although some of the dies were 
engi'aved by artists of considerable tahmt, no effort of skill or ingenuity 
could prevent the little odd lion of the crest from being mistaken for a 
monkey, nor obviate the misajqjrehcnsion of common oliscrvors in con- 
<seiving the figures used as supporters to be ill-designed cats. A praise- 
worthy attempt to con’oet such serious defects by the introduction of 
li<ms modelled from life brought tho question of the Arms to its final 
issue. It then appeared that tho animals with which heraldry is con- 
versant under the denomination of lions ai*e not “ real lions,” and that 
coirect IniailitadeB of the animal himself, plaoed in tho splay-footed 
]^itio^ as supporters, had a ludicrous effect. 

piopOse the simple emblem of the Company, a 
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a solitary lion, as a tlevise for the Indian coins. As an appropriate 
iyiH) of sovereignty, and as an emblem known and respected wherever 
llritish rule has been extended, I suggested that the ease, dignity, and 
strength wliicli ho so nobly personified on some of the coins of ancient 
Greece would bo still more consistont and characteristic when applied 
to India. Min’covcr, T suggested that ho miglit be completely localised 
by the ever- flourishing Palm, an Asiatic though ancient tasteful 
enihlern of perpetuity. 

“ 1 have to solicit the attention of the Committee to a model of 
this devise executed after a drawing by Plaxman.” 

It was agreed tliat this device was well adapted for one face of the 
now coin, and suggested that either the head of the King (George IV), 
or tlic designation of the coin wdihin a wreath, should be placed on the 
otlioi* face. 

1826. In 1826 the Collector of Delhi expressed his opinion that a 

proposal to establish a mint for copper coinage 
® at Dellii would be ])roduetivo of good to tlie 

jieoplo, and a check to the impositions practised by the shroffs, whoso 
source of livc^lihood consisted in the exaction of discount the vai*lous 
current cop])(‘r coins. 

182;.{-27. A volume of the records, 1823-27, is devoted to details 
connected with the construction of the new 
Calcutta. Calcutta mint. 

In a report on the regulations for the conduct of the coinage subse- 
quently to its transfer to the new Calcutta mint it is recorded that 

1. It was the intention of the Hon. Court that tlie scale of the 
new mint inachinci*y and establishment should bo such as would per- 
manently enable it to supply two-thu*ds of the coin required for the 
circulaiiou of India ; 

II It was their design that the remaining third should be supplied 
by similar apparatus of half the power to be sent to Bombay ; 

HI. The new Calcutta mint would immediately or eventually 
have to perform the work of the Calcutta mint, and of the mints of 

Benares, Farrukhabad, and Sagar ; 

IV. The Hon. Court held in view that the Calcutta and Bombay 
mints would, at any period found convenient, afford the means of 
equalising the coins, and of rendering uniform the coinages of India. 

1827. In a letter dated 28th Angust, 1827, the Mint Master of the 

•*new mint,” Bombay, expressed bis opinion 
Bombay. Bombay division into mpees, ^fuarters# 

and teas was preferable to the rupees, annas, and pie of 
of Indio, and that the division of the gold mohur into fifteen pfurts 
decidedly superior to the Calcutta division into sixteen. ' , > ^ 
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Benares. 


General. 
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1829. In 1829 it was anggested that the new Calcutta mint might 

Spelter money. ^fully. employed in coining spelter money, 

which would bo veiy usolul to the pooror 
classes as a substitute for cowries, aud which might be called the 
quarter or pao pice. 

The question of the ro-establishmont of the 
Delhi mint for the coinage of pico only was 

re-openod. 

1830. In a letter dated 2nd February, 1830, the Calcutta Mint 
Committee was informed that the Governor 
General authorised the discontinuance of tho 

establishment of the Benares mint, and the disposal of the machinery, 
apparatus, and other property of that mint. 

In May, 1830, a letter was submitted by tho Calcutta Mint Com- 
mittee on tlio subject of tlio impression of tho 
new coinage, and reiterating their opinion that 
tho British Indian cuiTCiiciea should bear impressions characterising 
the authority by wliich tliey were issued oiibor in tho form of a head, 
emblem, or cotii-of-arms. The Committee, in tho same letter, express- 
ed their opinion that, until this question was settled by the Court of 
Directors, tho Bombay coinage sliould couiinuo to beoi* the samo 
impression as it did at present. In a further letter, submitting spoci- 
mciiH of two Franc pieces, the Committee stated that tlio French milling 
could not be advantageously introduced with the existing milling 
machinery, and recommending that a plain milling should be adopted. 

In August, 1830, the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted speci- 
mens of copper pice with a request that 
Government would sanction their coinage, as 
they seemed to be preferable to those in circulation at that time. 

In December of the same year the Calcutta Mint Master suggested 
that a copper coinage might with advantage bo canied out at tho new 
mint for the Madras Presidency and tho settlements to the eastward 
(Singapore, etc.,) in which latter the demand for copper coin was at 
that time very urgent. 

1831. A letter dated 11th January, 1831, 
stated that it had been resolved to abolish the 

mint at Sagor. 

By an order dated 25th February, 1831, it was notified that “ an 
idteration in tho Calcutta sikka and Farrukhabad rupees was authorised 
l^ the Govomor General in Council under date 13th July last, and 
that titese emrencies will in future be struck at the Calcutta mint with 
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In August, 1831, the Calcutta Mint Committee submittod tli© 
following ^raft of a Regulation for legalising 
the circulation of the Bub-divisioiis in the copper 
currency authorised to bo coined by Government : — 

I. That, besides the cop})cr pice now current, which shall romoin 
unchanged, there shall bo coined a copper half-auna i)iecc, and a copper 
pio or twelfth of an anna ; 

II. The co])por half anna pic shall 'weigh twice the weight of the 
present pico, or 200 grains troy, and shall bear on one face the legend 
“ Half anna in Pei-siaii, and Nagari, and on the other the same in 
English and Ihiiigali. The exchangeable value of the coin shall be 
two for one anna, oi* one for two pico ; 

III. TJio twelfth of an anna jucce on one ])ie shall weigh troy 
grains 33 333, and shall bear on one face tho legend “ One pai ” in Persian 
and Nagari, and tho same on tho other in English niiil Baiigali. Tho 
exchangeable value of the coin shall bo twelve for one anna oathrcc 
for one pice. 

IV. These coins shall bo current at tho above rates in all tho 

provinces under tho liengal Presidency. * • 

1833. In a letter from tho Assay Master of the Calcutta mint 
(Mr. Prinsep) in April, 1833, some general 
information is given with refei’enco to rupee 
coinage. “It has ever,*’ ho says, “been the expressed desire of tho 
Hon. Court of Direetoi’s to equalise tho coiu of the wliole of the Indian 
possessions both in weight and standard. In this they have but 
followed tlio laudable practice of the Muhammadan Oovoruments of 
India, which, wdiilo they arrogated to themselves tho prerogative of 
coining, appear to have maintained with care and good faith the weight 
and j>iirity of the circulating medium until tho Empii’e was distracted 
with internal commotions, and the Viceroys of the Crown and tributary 
states assumed to ihemsolves the control of tho various mints, reserv- 
ing a mere nominal subjection to the sovereign in the legend im- 
pressed upon their coin, 

“ The silver rupee 'was introduced, according to Ab*il-fazl, by Sher 
Sluih, who usurped the throne of Delhi from Humayuii in 1542 It had 
a weight of 11 j mdshds, which, at tho rate of 15^ grains per mdsha, 
is equal to 174 4 gi*ains of pure silver. This Btandai*d was adopted by 
Ahbar, and accordingly we find coins of his reign weighing fi*om 170 to 
174 gi'ains. 

^^The Murshidabad rupee was adopted for the coinage of thb 
Company’s subah of Beugal, and has accot^dingly remained nneWnged' 
as the present sikba nipee. 


Rupee coinage. 
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The &ddit rupee won also adopted as the currency of the Bombay 
Presidency under the treaty wiih the Nawab of Sui^dt, who retained 
the privilege of coining ; but in 1800 its pure contents were found to 
have sunk to 164*79 grains, when, to prevent further depreciation, the 
GoveiTimcnt assumed charge of the mint, and the rupee was then fixed 
at the later valuation of 1G4‘7 grains pure. 

“The Dcllii rupee struck at the Fathgarli mint by the Vizier 
of Oudh, in like manner, gradually diminished to 105*2 g)*ains pnro, 
when, by cession of the Duab to the Englisli, it was there aiTesteil, and 
by a Regulation of ISOtJ, was assumed as the standard euiTeiicy of tho 
Western Provinces. It was afterwards introiluced into the lloTiarcs 
Provinces, where, (that mint having come earlier into our ]>osscBsii>Ti), 
tho depreciation of the nipoc has not reached tho si^bic extent ; ])ure 
contents 169*2. 

“ The Arcot rupee in 1788, according to tho assay iahlos, still 
retained 170 grains of pure silver. When ado])ted, however, as tho 
standard rupee of the Madras Presidency, it had fallen to 165 grains, 
and there of course it has since iHunaincd. 

•“The altgpation of the slandard to yV alloy in 1818 did not 
affect the proportion of ])uro metal, but tho facility of ccjualising tho 
three coins (Bombay, Ma.dras, Parrukliahad) had be(‘n obsorv(>d both 
in England and India; and, wdion the 8agar mint was established in 
1825, it was ordered to coin new Farrukhabiid rupees of 180 g?*ains 
weight, tho same as the standard of Madras, or containing 165 grains 
pure. The Bombay mint wim ordered to assiniilato its coin to tlio same 
in 1829. The Benares mpeo alone continued to coin FaiTukhabads of 
180*234 grains until its abolition in 1829 ; and tlic Oalcutta mint lias 
since coined them of the same weight, although a good opjxmtunity 
was afforded by the promulgation of tho new system in Bombay to have 
effected a simultaneous reform here.” 

In the letter under notice !Mr. Prinsep recommended (and Govern- 
ment saw the expediency of adopting the recommendation)^ that ; — 

I. Tho ^weight of the Farrukhabad i*upeo struck at the Calcutta 
mint bo 180 grains troy instead of 180*234 grains ; and that tlie weight 
of the Calcutta sikka rupee be 192 grains instead of 191*916, coirespond- 


ing alterations being made in tlic half and quaidor rupee. 

11^ sikka weight (contra-dUtinguished to tho sikka rupee) bo 
with the weight of tho Farrukhabad impee. 

In October, 1833, Mr. Pnnsep recommended that tho armorial 


Cfdcatta. 


bearings impressed on both the Bombay and 
ICadras copper coins, should be immediately 
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adopted at Calcutta and that on the reverse should be the value in 
English, NAgori, and PorBian, enclosed in a wreath. “ The determina- 
tion of this point,” Mr. Prinsep said, “ is the more urgent as it is now 
in contemptation to issue a large copper coin to replace the tirsooloe 
pice.” 

1831. In April, 1834, the following recommendations were snb- 
mitted for tho consideration of Government 
enera . j That there should bo a common device 

for tho coins of tho three Presidencies ; 

II. That tliis should differ on the three metals, so as to fully dis- 
tinguish tliom from one another, and prevent fraud and imposition by 
gilding or silvering ; 

in. That the device should be ))ictorial and essentially English, 
as, among otlior reasons, the adoption of such a device would entitle tho 
Government to claim from tho Colonial Governments of tho Crown 
a recognition of tho coin of India as a national money entitled to cir- 
culate at its intrinsic value in all the possessions of the Crowm. Tho 
rii])eo in its pi‘e.sent form is not so considered beyond tho limits of tho 
Company’s authority. ^ • 

IV. I’liat the gold mohav of Bengal should in future ho equalised 
with that of ilombay and Madras ; 

V. That tlic coinage of tho siklca rnpoc should bo discontinued 
from the commencement of tho new Charter, so as to pi*event all confu- 
sion from tho two coins being j)ermittcd to cireuhite together. 

A specimen coin, executed by a native named Kasinath, was sub- 
mitted with the letter. Tho obverse boro a facsimile of tho king’s head 
on tho English Sovereign, and the legend Gulielmcs, Till, D. G. 
Buitanniauum, Rex. h\ D., and tho reverse a laurel wreath with One 
Rupee. 1834. in the centre, and tho same in Persian, Bangali, andNagari 
on tho margin. Tliis device, with the substitution of Mouua, was recom- 
mended for tlio gold coinage. Mr. Prinsep had already suggested that 
tho coppei* coins should bear on the obTei*sc tho Company’s Arms, 
and on tho reverse a wreath w'ith the designation of the coins in lien of 
tho w'ord “ adil ” of Bombay or ** ck falus panch kas ast ” of Madras. 
'J’lio recoinmendations of the Committee wore referred to tho Court of 
Directors. 

Various designs for the new coinage by Mr. Prinseps were also 
submitted, vis : — 

I. Bntannia from the English penny ; 

II. A lion from an ancient Greek coin ; 

III. An elephant (fx'om the Ceylon Coin) ; 

IV. A ship; 
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V. A British senator, between a Hindu and Maliommedan, pi*c- 
aenting the charter ; 

VI. An emblematical figure of Justice and Plenty ; 

VII. Typical figures of Britannia and India ; 

VIII. The Pipal treo (Ficus Indica) from the seal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. 

1835. Early in 1835 engravings were prepared of the head of the 
* king with the simple legend WILLIAM, llll. 

eneral. KING, instead of the titles in Latin, and an 

impression in piu'o gold of the King’s head with the lion as the reverse 
(proposed as a double inoliur) was submitted. 

In April, 1835, the Calcutta Mint Committee was informed that 
the rupee having on one side the inscription EAST INJpIA COMPANY, 
with the nominal value of the coin in English, Persian, and Nagari, and 
the representation of a lotus flower and myrtlo wreath had boon approv- 
ed by the Governor General as tbe model for tbo future coinage of tho 
rupee. Tho Commitioo wxto requested to comniunicato with tho 
Madras, Bombay, and Sagar mints witli tbo view of elTocting a change 
in tho rupee j:jiuTency throughout Britisli India with all convenient 
expedition. In a subsequent letter, however, it was resolved tliat on 
the obverse of tho new silver coiuago the title of tho king should bo 
simply WILLIAM, llll. KING, and that on tho reverse should bo 
engraved the deuorainatiou of value in English and Persian only. 

In June, 1835, it was resolved by tho Governor General to abolisli 
the Madras mint in coTiformity to tho orderrf 
Madras. ^|: Court of Iliicctors, and the Madras 

Government was desired to forward to Calcutta or Bombay such parts 
of the mint niacliincry as, if puldicJy sold, might bo employed in 
fabricating coins. 

In September of the same year, it was resolved that tho Sagar 
mint should bo abolisheil, as it was no longer 
considered noccssaiy for supplying coin of tho 
new legal currency with reference to the capability of tho Calcutta and 
Bombay mints for the whole coinage of India. 

In October the Calcutta Mint Committee submitted specimens of a 
device which they thought suitable for the 
copper coinage of Bengal, i. e., on the obverse 
ihe Company’s Arms as on ttie pice of Bombay and Madras, and on the 
reverse the denomination of the cob b Ei^lish and Persian enclosed in 
a wwath, and the titb of the Hon’ble Company on the margin b corres- 
with (he device of the now mpee. This device was adopted. 
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A letter from the Gov'emment, dated 25th November 1835, states 
that under the circumstances represented, 
from which it appears that it would lead to 
considerable further delay to prepare and execute a new device for the 
gold coin proposed to bo issued (with the name of the coin in English 
within a wreath instead of the lion,) whereas the coinage of double 
mohurs can bo immediately commenced if the die cut with the device 
according to the design of Elaxman be adopted; the Governor General 
has been induced to waive his objection to the representation of an 
animal upon the gold coin of India, and to approve the adoption of this 
device.” 

The details of Iho new coinage were finally laid down by Acts 
XVII and XXir 1835, 


Orccco-Homan Injluence on the Oivilization of Ancient India* Supple^ 
mentary Nole.—By Vincent Authuu Smith, M. II. A. S., Indian ' 
Civil Service, 

Sir Alexander Cunningham has favoured mo with ccJmmunicatious 
which enable mo to make certain corroctions in and additions to my 
second paper on Gneco-lloman Infliienco on the Civilization of Ancient 
India, jmblishod in the Journal of this Society for 1S^^2^ 

Concerning tho short record dated in the year 68, and numbered 
II. by M. Senart, I remarked (2:fage 50 of my paper) : — “It is not known 
to what object it was attached, but doubtless it was a sculpture of some 
sort.” M. Sonart’s words aro {page 21 of his paper) : — “ Lo lieu d’ 
origino do cot to oourto inscription ne m’ cst pas coimu. II cst probable 
que, coramo ])rcsquo tons Ics monuments v6aws au musuo de Lahore,- 
elle vioiit du pays dcs Tusufzais, siir la rive gauche du fleuve de Caboul, 
do Jamalgarhi, do Takht i Ilahi, ou dcs environs. 

Los cavae teres occupent uue longueur de 97 centimetres ; on pent 
en estiiner ii 3 centimetres et demi la hauteur moyeunc. La hauteur de 
la pieiTO esl do 10 centimetres. Ignorant jusqu’ i\ sa provenance, nous 
n’ avons bion entendu aucun renseignemeut sur V objet qu* ello accom* 
pagnait primitivemont,” 

Sir A. Cunningham, in a letter dated 17th June, 1892, clears up 
all doubts as to 11 le placo from which the inscription came, and proves 
that I was mistaken iu guessing that it had been directly attached to a 
Roulpture of some sort. 

I See J. A, S. B. Vol, LXI, Part i for 1892, p. 80 M. 
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He writes : — ** Regarding the insoription of S. 68 published by 
M. Seuart, 1 can say that it was on a Tery large rough stone, whioh may 
have been inserted in a wall, but which oould not have been the base oE 
a statue. It was 5 feet 9 inches long, and from 3 feet to 1 foot 9 inches 
in breadth. Tho legend was on tho edge. It weighed 12 maunds 
7 seers [:= 1008 lbs. avoirdupois, = 457 kilogrammes], when I got it, 
but I cut it down to 4 maunds 3 scors, before sending it to the Lahore 
Museum, whore, as I conclude from your account, it is left unregistered 
as presented by General Cunningham — from M4ji, 4 or 5 miles to tho 
south of Fatuhjang, ancient Chasa, and to tho south-west of Rdwal 
Pindi.’*i 

The inscription is certainly in the Lahore Miisenra, because 
M. Senart expressly states at tho beginning of his* essay that all tho 
monuments described by him belong to that museum, and were com- 
municated to him by tho curator, Mr. L. Kipling. 

•Concerning tlio dated llaslitmigar inscription (paffc 55 ofm?/ paper) 
Sir A. Cunningham says that “ Tho djite may bo either 271 or 284, but 
it cannot, 1 think, be reforrod to 78 A. D.” 1 have already given up 
tlitf suggestioB to refer this date to the Saka ora, and have assumed that 
the approximate date of tlio inscribed pedestal is A. 11. 220 or 230. Sir 
A. Cunningham observes that the Panj tar inscription of a Cushiin, or 
Kushau, Maharaja, dated S. 122 is the latest “ which can bo referred 
to A. D. 78.” If tliat record is rightly referred to tho S'aka era its 
date will bo A. D. 200, wliich is not far from tho approximate date 
obtained for tho llaslitnagar inscription by using tho era of Moga or 
Gondophnres. I think it may now bo safely assumed that the use of tlio 
Gandharian (Kharoshtri) character in Gandliara survived into tho first 
half of tho third century A. D. Tho disuse of this character in India 
proper docs not imply its disuse in Gandhara. It is, no doubt, true that 
the Gandharian character is not used on the coins of Vasudeva, of whom 
we have an inscription mold Niigari cliai’actcrs dated S. 98, = A. 1). 17(5, 
and that coins of Kanishka (KANIIPKO) and Vasudeva (13AZOA1IO) 
which Sir A. Cunningham believes to be posthumous, liear legends in 
old Nagari. But I see no difficulty in believing that at the same time 
the Gandharian character had a limited local currency for some pur- 
poses within the region of Gandhdra. 

When quoting (^age 59) Prof. Rhys Davids, as authority foridenti- 
fying the village ” Kalasi in the island ” of Alasanda, whore king 
(Menander) was bom, with tho Kariei nagwta^ or town of Karisi 

1 For a notice of Patohiang, see AroLssologioal Survey Eoports, VoL XIV, 
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mcntionod on a coin of Eukratides (circa B. G. 190X 1 was not aware . 
that the identification had been made long before by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, nvho published it in the Numismatic Chmnicle for 1869, 
and again two years later in his * Ancient Geography of India.’^ 

Sir Alexander Cunningham is of opinion that in the passage quoted 
by mo from Frof. Bhys Davids’ translation of the * Questions of king 
Milinda,’ — ** There is an island called Alasanda. It was there 1 was 
born,” — the word dtpa (Sanskrit dwtpa) should bo translated ‘ region ' 
or * division of the world ’ rather than ‘ island.’ Ho cites in support 
of this rendering the well known compound Jamhudwipa, and takes 
Alosandadipa to mean “the country o£ which Alasanda was the capital,” 
Kalasi being the same as Alasanda itself.” 

If, in the fvissago quoted, the word dipa docs not mean * island 
there is, apparently, no reason for supposing the Alexandria in question 
to have been on the Indus. Sir A. Cunningham places it, as will be 
soon from the passage to bo quoted presently, at a villago named Qpian 
or Hiipiun, 27h miles north of Kabul. Whatever bo the true position 
of Alexandria or Alasanda, Prof. Rhys Davids’ note at page 127 of the 
* Questions of King Milinda’ referring to ** Alexandria (in, Baktria) built 
on an island in tho Indus,” is not quite accurate. Tho Indus 'was 
never included within tho limits of Bactria, though tho banks of 
the river may at times have boon included in tho dominions of tho 
Buctrian kings. * 

My quotation (same page) from Professor Percy Gardner was also 
unfortunate. He describes the legend on tho rare coin of Eukratides, 
giving tho name of tho town of Karisi as being ” the conjectured read- 
ing of General Cunningham.” This remark is inaccurate. Tho only 
word at all doubtful in tho reading of tho legend on tho coin referred 
to, was devata^ and tho reading of this word has lately. Sir A. Cunning- 
ham assures me, been definitely established by a second specimen of 
tho coin. The reading of tho name ‘ Karisi ’ on tho coin was never 
doubtful. 

In order to prevent any further misconception, and to show clearly 
Sir A. Cunningham’s views concerning tho probable situation of 
Alexandria, = Alasanda or Alasadda, « Kalasi, presumably identical 
with Karisi, I had better quote in full the relevant passage from the 
‘ Ancient Geography of India,’ page 28, which is as follows : — 

If 1 am right in identifying Begr&m with the Eiu-ln-sa-pang of 

1 Frof. Shys Davids informs me that he also was nnaware that Sir A. Cmmiag- 
ham had made tho identification previously, and will gladly take tho opportonity 
of tho impending publication of the second volume of the * Ailinda’ to acquelnt his 
readers with the fact. ^ - 
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the Chinese pilgrim, the true name of iho place must have been 
Karsana, as written by Ptolemy, and not Oortana, as noted by PJiny. 
The same form of the name is also found on a rare coin of Enkratidcs, 
with the legend Karisiye nagara^ or ‘ city of Karisi which I have 
identified with the Kalasi of the Buddhist chronicles, as the birlli place 
of Raja Milindu. In another passage of the samo chronicle, ^ Milindii is 
said to have been born at Alat^anda^ or Alexandria, the capital of tho 
Yona, or Greek country, Kalasi must, tliercforo, have been either 
Alexandria itself, or some place close to it. The latter conclusion agrees 
exactly with the position of Bcgram, which is only a few miles to tho 
east of Opian. Originally two distinct places, like Delhi and tShdh 
Jahandbad, or Loudon and West mi ns tor, I suppose Opldn and Karsmia 
to have gradually approacliod each other as they iiicrcruscd in size, until 
at, last they virtually becanio one largo city. On tho coins of tho earlier 
Greek kings of Ariana, — Euth^doiiius, Demetrius, and Ihiknitidcs, — wo 
find 'tho monograms of both cities ; but, after tho time of Eukratidos, 
that of Opiana disappears altogctiicr, while that of ICarsaui is common 
to most of the later princes. Tho contemporary occniTcnco of these 
miiit monograms proves that tho two cities were existing at tho samo 
time ; while the sudden disuse of tho name of Opidu may servo to show 
i|^ that, during tho latter period of Greek oceupatiou, the city of Alex- 
andria had been temporarily supplanted by Karsaua/^ 

^ The Alexandria above rofciTcd to is iho city founded by Alexander, 
and described by Pliny as “Alexandria Opiancs situated “sub ipso 
Cancaso”. Tho modern name of tlio site identitiod with it is said to bo 
variously spelled Opi.in, Opi>dii, and (Malik) Hupidii 

Tho Mahawanso calls Alasauna “ tho city, or capital, of tho Yona 
country”, Yona nafjgardlasanna, (Tumour, page 171). Tumour himself 
writes the name as Alasadda. » 

I have not specially htiidicd the ancient g(‘Ography of Ariana, and 
therefore abstain from pronouncing any personal opinion on tho geo- 
graphical questions raised in tho precoding extracts. 

I Milindu-prafi^ quoted by Hardy, in * Manual of Buddhism \ pp. 440, C16. 
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Uriyd Inscriptions of the Ihih and l&th centuries. — By BiCntf Mon Mohav 
Chakuavarti, M. a,, B. L., Suhordinate Executive Service of 
Bengal, 

These inscriptions aye 14 in number; 12 on the left and right side of 
the Jayavijaya door- way in the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, and 2 on 
the right side of tlio door- way in tho temple of Maluulova at Bhavane^- 
vara. They furniali important dates of Orissa history, and are tho 
earliest known Uriya writings found in Orissa. * 

Tho Jayavijaya door is that which loads into tlio Porch of the Jagan- 
natha temple. Tho inscriptions are carved oii tho door-way. This door- 
way is of black ppUshed chlorite. Tho left side insci ipt ions begin from 
a height of throe feet, tho right side ones from a heiglit of ono foot. 
TJiey tlicn take up about 4 th of tho remaining height. Tho linos run 
from west to cast, and are nearly, but not always, straight. ^ , 

The letters are Uriya, and do not generally dillcr from tho present 
typos except in ^ and T. They are 4 x The language is through- 
out Uriya except at tho cud of tho right side 5th inscription, where Are"' 
quoted 4 stanzas of Sanskrit slokas. The orthograjdiy is often incoiToot. 
Tho grammatical differences are small. 

Tho inscriptions belong to four reigns, viz., 


(1) Kapilosvara Deva .. ... 6 

(2) Piirusliottaraa Deva 4 

(3) Prataj)arudra Deva ... ,,, 2 

(4) llaiiagovinda Govinda Deva ... ... 1 


12 


Tlio above sequence denotes the natural order of tho kings in their 
succession ; Kapilesvava Deva being the founder of the Surya-vamsa 
and Govinda Deva being tho ovcvthrower of that dynasty. 

Tho inscriptions begin with an enumeration of the various titles of 
the inscribing king. It is curious to observe that these titles increase 
in number and pomposity, the later we come. All these titles are still 
nsod by tho Kajii of Puri, and may be found on the title-pages of Uriji 
almanacs. 


1 A trauBoript of those 12 inscriptiouB, and^ translation of tenth, have bean 
given by Dr. R. L. Mittra, in his Antiqiu|^ of Onasa, Vol. Il, Appendix, pp. 

My rea^D|pfi of the name and my translraohs differ oonBiderabbr* henee 
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Next oome the dates. The phraseology of the dates is peouliar. 
Take No. 1 of left side : — 

** Prahardhamdna hije rdjye samasta 8 anka 8rdhi Magmir hru 
troyodasi Bhmii hare ** = 

On Tuesday, the I3th (tithi) of Margasir dark half in the third 
anka of the prosperous victorious reign of — . 

Samasta means here “ during.” 

Srdhi is a technical word, but has no particular meaning in the 
context. 

The dates are of luni-solar months expressed in tithis of dark or 
bright half. The ankas are regnal years and something more. Certain 
figures are considered inauspicious and left out in counting. These 
figures are one, all nuinber.s ending with zero (except fO), and ending 
with six. 1, d, 1(3, 20, 26, 30, &o., should bo left out of consideration in 
calculating the ankas. Hence 10th anka=16Lh year, 3l8t anlcas:25th 
year, and so forth. 

To be of any practical use, the ankas and tithis require conversion 
into English calendar dates. Below are given the equivalent calendar 
dates arrived in the following manner. From Madald Pdnji,* is 
found out the approximate year of the king’s accession. Add the rognal 
g^year derived from the anka. Tho tithis are given as well as the week 
.days. According to Professor Jacobi’s Table (Part CCIX, Vol. XVII 
o|. the Indian Antiquary), tho year in which tho tithi in question fell 
on the stated week-day can then be easily found. Generally this year 
is within 20 years of the approximate year. These dates are next veri- 
fied. The sources of verification are — 

(1) Tlie dates of the other inscriptions ; 

(2) Tho Muhammadan histories ; 

(3) The biographies of Chaiianya ; 

(with respect to tho reign of Pnitapanidra Deva). 

1. EIapilesvaiu Deva. 

Inscriptions. TJriya dates. Equivalent calendar dates. 

1. Left, No. 3 ... 4th anka dhanu new 

moon, Sunday = 9th December, 1436 A. D. 

(O. S.) 

0. Left, No. 4 ... 4l8tt anka dhanu 

Bukla 7, Sunday SB I4th December, 1466 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

* JCIdald Piaji Is the chronicle o{ the temple of Jagann&tha. Hitherto it has 

bm lilinoit the o^ eoardh for the history of Orissa in th* Sinda period. 
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2, heft, No. 5 


4. Bighf, No. 2... 


5. Bighfi, No. 3... 


35th anka Mesha Kriohna 
4, Wednesday » 2dtb April, 1464 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

19th anka Mesha new 
moon, Sunday =s 12th April, 1450 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

31st anka Kakra sukla 
12, Thursday ss 12th July, 1459 A. D. 

(0. S.) 


II. Pdbushottama Dgva. . 

1. Left, No. 1 ... 3rd anka M^rgasir 

Krishna 13, bhau* 

mibdr = 20th Nov . 1470 A. D. 

[O. S.) 

2, Loft, No. 2 ... 7 2nd anka Mesha, sukla • 

8. Bight, No. 1... ) Thursday = 12th April, 1470 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

4. Bight, No. 4... 19th anka Siipha, sukla • * 

8, Thursday 8= 18th August, 1485 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

III, PBATiPABUDBA DeVA. 

1. Left, No. 6 ... 4th anka kakra, sukla 10 

Wednesday = 17th July, 1499 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

2. Left, No. 7 ... 5th anka dhann 3 (P) 

Kru (P), Monday s P 

IV. GoYtNDA Dbva. 

1. Bight, No. 5... 4th anka bichha, sukla 3, 

Tuesday s 7th Nov. 1542 A. D. 

(0. S.) 

iNSCBirilONS IN THE TEMPLE OV JaGANH^THA. 

Left side. 

No.L 

Length 4'-6" X 10"-*Line8 6. 

L. 1 ITNqfir NNTil 

2 ^ •mncwn’ pr 
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3 ws% wrrt 

4 ifhfN: 

6 ^ V ^ % Tfw ^ mi I 

Translation. 

On Tuesday, the 13th (tithi) of Margasir dark half of the 3rd anka 
of the prosperous and victorious reign of the warrior, olophaut-lord, 
king over Gau^a and the ninety millions (subjects) of Karndfa and 
Kalabaraka (probably Kulbarga), of the powerful Purusbottama Dova 
Maharaja, while at camp Purushottama, (i. c., Puri) it was ordered : — I 
remit the levying from the Brahmans of the Chnukidari Tax (Dando*&si 
Ohor) in the south ; I cease to resume the waste lands and the pastures ; 
lie who takes, gets the sin in theft. 

Loft sido. 

No. II. 

Length 4' —8" x 1"— 9'' — Linos 11. 

L.* 1 4ft Jisixifer wim ^ 

^pcirt^ sRtlTirmi' 

3 unwwr 

%RiT»r 

4 %^r»n«re t»t (?) 

mi (?) 

6 w *r m V** mmirsi vwi i *ft*rs 

7 (7 letters illegible) 

8 .ifti f9% artl 

0 qm ftai i mf ^ 

. 10 ^ It itv 
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Translation, 

Oq Thursday tho 12th (tithi) of Mosha bright half of 2ad (anka^ 
of the warrior, the elephant-lord, tho king over Gauda and tho ninety 
milliona in Karna^a and Kalabaraga, of the powerful Purnshottama Deva 
Malniiaja while encamping at camp Purnshottama, tho (following) gifts of 
Purushottaraa Dova Maharaja in Dakshinadiga dandapata: — (1) for god 
Jagarmdiha of Purushottama, a gift of the old mala tmets in the south ; 
(2nd) for tho hhoga of tho god a gift of lands out of tho lands of the 
Bovaks ; (3rd) gifts to the priests engaged in sleeping (?) the god, (these) 
1 leave to the sovaks. As offerings of Purushottaraa Deva Mali araja (per- 
sonally,) for bhoga, tho village Madhotila in Antarodha Bisi, paddy 500 
bharans, cowries 2,000 kalians and tho village Kamalpur — these are for 
the bhoga. For tlie festivals, &c., of other gods, goddesses and the Maha- 
deva I bestow tho village Gopapura in Banchas Bisi of Dakshinadiga 
Daiidapata. These gifts, these lands, he who takes away, rebels 
against Jaganndtha. * 

Note. 

Purushottaraa Dova got on the throne after a civil war. In this* in- 
scription, ho liustons to propitiate by gifts the gods and their priests. 
Tho gifts are of two sorts : — first ho confirms the old grants ; secondly 
he gives in addition three more villages. Tho phraseology is tautolo- 
gical and somewhiit ambiguous. Dakhinadiga Dandapata is the name of 
a Division (No. 14 of Sarkar Kafak. Abul Fazl). It is not now in 
existence. The bisis Antarodha and Biinchas still exist as pergunnahs. 
Gopapura is presumably the present Gopo, where a thana has been 
located. The other two villages cannot ho traced. 

Left side. 

No. III. 

Length 2' —0 X 7" — Lines 8. 

L. 1 t 

^ «ITft 

2 ng ^ mzk mil- w ^ ’Brine 

8 mmx wimri snwretg nt’g irfnmi hit 

m iTTTquf 
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6 ^ ^ lanahw^JH* %isn «itf5wT 

7 «r: «ftJir ip^ftr ftt anrr acmi 

ftt 

8 BTJurro «ira:c i 

Translation, 

On Snnday the now moon in Dlmnu of the 4tli anka of tho victori- 
ous reign of the warrior, tho powerful Kapilosvara Dova Maluiraja, at 
camp Puvushottama while paying roapccta to tho god, in prosonce of 
Mahapatra Kakai Santara, Mahapatra Jalasara SonaNarondra,Mahapatm 
Gopiuatha Marigaraja, Mahapatra Kasi Vidyadhara, Mahapatra Bola4- 
vam Praharaja, Mahapatra Lakhau Purohita, Patanaik Dainodara the 
genjeralissimo, before tho feet of the God, and in tho cog nuance of Patra 
Agni Sarma, ^tbe examiner of Bhogas and tho seal-boaror, spoke (the 
king) ; — Engraver, write on the door of tho temple of tho God 
Purushottama — tho tax levied on salt and cowries I remit, remit, remit. 
Whoever being king, violates this, rebels against Lord Jagannatha. 

Note, 

This is the earliest inscription of tho scries. According to tho 
"MadalA Panji, Kapilosvara Deva was an usurper, who from a minister 
became the king. He remits the taxes on salt and shells, apparently to 
popularise his reign. Of tho eight officers named, Kasi Vidyddhara 
and Jalasara Sona Narendra are mentioned dn the Madala Panji to have 
been associates of the king in his youth. 

Left side. 

No. IV. 

2 parts. 

Part l-4'-4"xll"— Lines 9. 

^ ^ witw «nnrro 

fKQMran; c«n’c w iRwt 
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3 ^ y mft ntf 

VPr 1i% Vf««ir NTfT 

4 qiN ^nmK wnriiiTN »nT»nN Ni^niiN »rTN 

^1% wt% N%«r «r% inNT^TNi' 

6 5Eww*^t ^5 ^ I 

ir*»w wftr srt^fTgjr 

6 ir 8 NtfT «8 ^ 

*JHOT f fi«n 

7 ?iT^5r « 8 Niftw^^n nt « iniitr «iwftr 
« JTi:««?r 9fjen w \L»iT*rTi:9nRmf<« e 

8 flTf«r»5«iT 8 gf JTT ^ W 

XM^xt \ ax ^ 

9 ^ arwT xjim ^ r^?:nTTf«iPir ^x si> ^ 

Part 2 - 1' - 9" X 7"— Linos 6. 

L. 1 six^xi xi^x^ ?fb?T ^ ^TaF? 8 gjperx ^ 

2 «ifTffr*nc8B^^ + w«f u 

3 snx ?i^fttJr \ »n*rx ti^n njn ?:5r w 

4 Tf ^x + + + 

6 SfX«: «CTX »W*JXN ^XTXSX^ fiEfm ^NX 5fHT ^ 

6 fir ?t »r»i^ w:i % ^ «i3r«rx^iy i 

n8 

Translation, 

On Sunday, the 7th (tithi) of Dhana bright half in the 41st (anka) 
of the victorious reign of the warrior, the powerful, tlie elopbaut-lord, 
the king over Gauda and ninety millions of Karnuta and KaUbaraga, 
KapileiSvara Dova Maharaja, out of devotion to the lotus-feet of the 
Lord Jagannatha of Purushottaina, Kapile^vara Deva R&ja gave for 
sacred use : — Ornamented wrist-ornaineDts (todhar), and decorated conch 
and shells, two for the Lord's arms. For the bhoga of the god, the 
following (men) brought a supply of gold, viz,^ Hisika Mafaip&tra, 
Jamasara Mahapatra, VisveSvara Mahdpatra, Karamfi Mahdpdtra and 
Natha Mahtipdtra, these (men) supplied, under the saperintendence of 
Nandi Mahap&tra ; all (tho articles) were placed in the andienoe hall 
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for bhogas of 1400 norts. In accordance with directions (of the S' as- 
tras, tho following) were pat on the body (of the LordX ^ one orna- 
mented crown, earrings 8, Tungal in pairs 4, Stnall earrings counted at 
14 pairs, necklaces set with diamonds and rabies 2, rings set with 
various sorts of stones 12, pearl ear-ornaments (jaulis) 8, largo neck- 
laces of pearls 4, necklaces of rubies 8, emerald ear-ornaments (jaulis) 
8, necklaces of emeralds and pearls 5, lockets set with various sorts of 
stones 4, three-rowed emerald nock-omamonts with pendant ruby parrot 
4, tliree^rowcd pearl breast-ornaments (nturis) 2, ornamented necklace 
1, pearled wrist-ornaments (todhor) 2, gohleii foot set with stones 
(p4da-pallabas) 2, bangles set with various sorts of stones 12 pairs, 
balas or wrist-ornaments of rubies and diamonds 2 pairs, netted tor- 
dhars 2, biacelets or partardhas one pair, fcct-ornamc?hts or paliunihs 4, 
pearl bracelets 0, waistlots with golden drops (?) 5, gold Jogibra (?) 1, 
tho gold of (these) various things, and of tho conch and shell is 
192*mardaa, one (illegible) ; the king Ka[>ilesvara made a gift of I, hose 
to Lord Jagannatha. Ho who intends to take them, rebels against 
Jagaunatha. 

• # 

Note. 

Tho inscription gives an interesting enumeration of tho various 
ornaments bestowed by Kapilc.4vara Dova on Jagannatha. Many of 
those ornaments are still in use. 


Left side. 

No. V. 

2'-8"x 9"— Linos 6. 

2 It e wft MJmni ^ 

4 + + + f + 

Translation. 

On Wednesday the 4th (tithi) of Mesha dark half in tho S5th 
(anka) of the victorious reign of the warrior, the elephant lord, tho king 
oyer Oaujja^ the powerful KapileSvara Deva Maharaja : — Oh Jagannatha, 
' thy servant informeth the high officers in the kingdom. From 
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soldiers and servants (illegible, probably to them*’), I looked after 
(all) from boyhood, now they kave "forsaken me. I will treat them 
as they deserve. Lord Jaganuatha, judge the correctness or incorrectness 
of mine (acts). 

Note. 

According to Maclald Panji, in the 35tli anka of Kapile^vara Deva's 
reign, the Zemindars of Kundajori broke out info rebellion. From the 
context they appear to have been assisted by many of the king’s own 
ofUcei*s. 

Left side. 

No. VI. 

Lines 10. 

srarnTWSf 

^TiaiT UWTW , 

^ niz nitw i qrfew 

WJtiT 

5r^ 

n I <8iT*i3ft?T *i JiTs:% I w «n^ Th: 

TR:%>s?:sr *r 

^ ziz fqsr5c% wtfliR arwr 
jftcTjftfqs^ iTterfij % 3 it5% 

Wi* 3TW 5?:qp5«;t ^ aTl^Pr % 

% qCt^T nRjftar mz quaiif % swirresr >itT 1 

Translation. 

On Wednesday the 10th (tiJ<hD of bright half in the 9th 

anka of the nranior, the elcphnni^loVd. the king over Qaa4<^ And ninety 
millions of Kar^&ta and* Ealftbtoi^' the mighty Pratipurndm Dev* 
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M&h&rija according to the aacertainod orders :-^Danoing will be per- 
formed thns at the Bhoga time of the elder Thakur ({. o, Balar&ma) and 
Oitagovinda Thdknr (t. e. Jagaunatha). This dancing will bo held 
from the end of evening dhtipa up to the time of Barasingdr (bedtime) 
dhdpa. The batch (of dancing girls) of Bafa Thakar, the lixed fomalo 
dancers of Kapile&vara Thakur, the old batch, the Telanga batch, all 
will learn no other song than Oitagovinda of Bapa Thdknr. They will 
not sing any other song. No other kind of dancing should bo performed 
before the god. Besides the dancing, there are four Vaishnava singers ; 
they will sing only the Oitagovinda. Hearing in one tone from them, 
those who are ignorant will learn the Oitagovinda song ; they should 
not learn any other song. That biiporintcndont who knowingly nllo-ws 
other songs to bo sung, and other dancings to bo performed, rebels 
against Jaganndtha 


• Nofo, 

This edict directs what songs arc to bo sung and what dances aro 
to bo performed at the time of night bhogas (from evening to bod-time). 
The songs will bo the songs of GiUtgoviuda and nothing else. The 
dancera were in four batches, and they wore taught by four Vaishnava 
singers. 


Left side. 

No. VII. 

ii?rTq 

fqnfq*r (?) 

(Rost illegible). 

Translation, 

On Monday, the 3rd (P) of Dhanu in the 5th anka of the warrior the 
elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and the ninety millions of Kar^dfa 
and Elalabaraga, the powerful Budia Deva Maharaja, at camp. . . . 

Note. 

This inscription is the lowermost. Ordinarily the place is dark, 
tbs pilgrims while passingiihrongh the door, feel the way by touching 
the wait In this manner almost aSi its Tower part has been rubbed 
df, 


1. I. 19 
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Bight aide. 

No. I, 

in three parts. 

Main part : — 2' 9" x 9" — Lines 5. 

Vim ^ H ^ 

^ iz^lt 

Western part : — Linos 7 Eastern pai-t : — Linos 5 

ci"xU'' ro>io" 

CThiN NrfTO*iHT ^ w 

snr^i' ^ ^nri^lNi 

TSI^ipi t ^ TO 

t) % STOiJTN ^Jp 

^>fi ^ ^ «« I 

Translation, 

On Thursday, the 12th of Mesha, bright half in the 2ud (anka) of 
tho warrior, the elephant-lord, the king over Gauda and ninety millions 
of Kariiuta and Kalabaraga, tho powerful Purushottama Deva Maharaja, 
while encamping at camp Purubhotiama : — Ornamented ivory couch 1, 
ornamented throne with flags and jars 1, ornamented umbrella 1, 
ornamented bedstead 1, golden-handled broom 1, ornamented-bandled 
ohauris 2. 

Eastern part. Western part. 

Gift of king Purushottama Ornamented mirror 1. Ho who 
Ornamented couches 2, thinks of taking these, rebels 

Ornamented earrings 4, against Lord Jagann&tha. 

Merugarbha wristlets 2 pairs, 

Ornamented fan 1, 

Ghaudia (hair-ornament like 
moon) 1. 
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Note^ 

This insorlption seems to bo a contintiation of No. 11 left side, and 
is of the same date. 

Bight side. 

No. II. 

2' 6"xl' 2"— Lines a 

w wrr 

1 wftrvnrfcfJTftar ftt i r fc tirsuTC 

^ BIT?! ^ni:«r 

^ Bm BTfUt ^ WiftBITI! 

5i8fr?y n>iBi^ ^ UBfi ^ '•Rwrai % mir 

HTB TO B %BT« f^TRBT I 

Translation. 

On Sunday the new moon in the Mesha of tho 19th anka of the 
victorious reign of tho warrior, the olephant-lord, the king of Gan da, 
Kapile^yara Deva Maharaja, having conquered tho sido of Mallik^ 
Paris.4, on the journey back, at camp Purushottama, while taking his 
food, the storekeeper and superintendent Raghu Dova Nareudra having 
made known (to tho king) it was ordered : — I give to god Purushotiam 
the S&ri cloth known as Pundariksha gopa. Whoever violates this 
rebels against Jagannatha. This writing Kelai Khuntia inscribed. 

Note. 

The Madala Panji mentions tho conquest of a Mallika country in 
the 21st anka — 21st may be a mistake for 19. “ Pupdariksha gopa” 

may be the name of a village. 

Bight side. 

No. III. 

4' rxl' 4"-Lines7. 

^N: itbSi 

If i mn cw i yi uy mmv y 
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lihrfl ^5% fHr wrt 

»ft ^ft»nr*rT«i wtrt ^ff ■! w*iw: iww 5 

«ifw % fitTC w =5 ’■rw?: w 

ifk ^R^ mv %.rw 

?[ g ^ivg! ^guT ^ % %ti +% i 

Translation, 

On Thursday, the 12tli of Kakra, brii^hi half of the Slst anka of tho 
victorious of tho warrior elephant-lord, the kiu^ over Gauda and 

ninety niillious of Kari.iata and Kalabaraga at Camp Piirushottarna, while 
holding court iu tho audioncc-liall of tho southern block (ot rooms), it 
Avas ordered to bo inscribed; — Oh Jaganna(ha, thou knowest every- 
tliing of mine both cxtfjriial and internal. Whatever precious things 
1 have, J will bestow on tho Brahmans as much as T can. He, on whom 
thou plcasest to bestow this land, is my (illegible ) 

Note, ^ , 

Ilereiii the king humbles himself before Jagannatha and promises to 
mako liberal gifts to Brahmans. Tho inscription appears to be the 
outcome of some heavy troubles or impending disasters. The usual 
cuiso at tho end is wanting. 

Bight side. 

No. IV. 

4' 10" K 10"— Linos 7. 

L. 1 JTMqfJT sr?nq ^ 

JT^qfci i5isq>tm^q 

2 fqsiq^w qww fqiT qrcwftr 

qi2% jrtqrafqq q? iiq^rrlt 

3 qwref Wqi JTTTTqtW »fTTTqT^ qi^^rfiT ^ 

qfiq qrJTVi' gqtrfqqit qrrqjit li^qqir qigqq qrft: 

^ ^T^qrrqi 

4< qine %%qtTqr q qjtftqiqiwrc mrirniy fJrqrrq qr^ 

qT»rwT^ qrq ^qr qiifniaqu qtft WR(ft 

># 

Him qwf qff qr®Tq 

6 ww®? f*nihr q qrfqq 1 mft vift i4it firqtfWr mu® 

i 
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mn % w ^ (?) wi TO 5 (?) + + + 

+ fq sHT*r^ 

6 ^vt wft ^ qRi *15^ % qiTunr f i?N i % 

wiraraqr i qrfH qraqr f? + qft ^ 

7 ftq^ qwT *nrt qtw^ !3q%ic i ! 

Translation, 

On Thursday the 8th of the Siipha, bright half in the 19th anka of 
the victorions reign of the warrior the elephant- lord, the king over 
Gauda and the ninety millions of Karijata and Kalabarga, tho powerful 
Punishottama Deva Maharaja, at camp Bara^iasi (Kat^) while holding 
his groat leisure in tho southern portion of tho royal rosidenco named 
Gopdla*priya, Bohord Mahapatra, Mahapatra Patra-s (m. PJ-aui Midra, 
and ^ho old Lenka being present it was ordered Fooling, hearing and 
seeing, I advise tho kings of Orissa as long as this world lasts, all ye 
kings, ye are to make gifts to the Brahmans with poacotul and attentive 
miud. Never deprive Brahmans of these four matters — wealth, wife, life 
and land. tSoso four things not being deprived, tho Brdhmans will 
perform the Jagas, will not dcooivo (?) (illegible). Whoever, violating 
these advices and sayings, does otherwise, rebels against Jagannatha. 
Ho is a first class sinner (?), a great sin (illegible) gets tho effect of all 
the sins. Let all, bearing in mind this fact, according to my edicts do ! 
do I do ! 

Note. 

The inscription is long and partly illegible. Some of tho letters 
have been swallowed up by a crack in the stone ; others have been 
effaced by tho constant rubbing of pilgrims’ hands. Baranasi is the 
old name of Ka^ak and still survives in Birdanasi, the westernmost 
part of Katak along the Katjori river. Lenka is an olEoer whose 
daticM are not known. 

Bight side. 

No. V. 

5' X 2' 3"— Lines 18. 

L. 1 qnnfe ( v ) 

2 ^ qqw wm ^ 
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3 8 irr infiRtt ^>rr 

51 

4 5T5% »ijnn5r ^ 5nf%?rT 

m fww 5r 

6 ft ijft»w sinftwBH^ ^wr sift X x x x 

6 jrf«nT?f?: ^T»rTW$ x x 

7 UT5RT 5rft% ^ «f555n 5ISI15IT 5r' 

8 ?;i[ ^ ^ 5rt5 

9 5f5n inR 

10 *im IJTftsft »ilf«^T5r }■ Rost illegible by plastering 

11 

12 i)TiirT5rT% 

13 «T5RT J 


Translation, 

On Tuesday the 3rd of Bichha bKght half of the 4th anka of the 
victorious reign of the warrior the olepliant-lord, tho king over Qaueja 
and tbo ninety millions of Karnata and Kalabaraga, king of kings, the 
powerful Managovind(!i Govinda Deva Raja, Pratapa Deva Maharijd, 
in tho porch and before Lord Jagannatha he thus made known (his 
prayer) : — Oh Jaganiiutha, without going and coming to see your lotus 
feet all appear as hell. The gifts of pilgrims (of places) up to Vindhyd 
and Udayagiri mountains, whether native or foreigner (rest illegible). 
The kings of Garjat (illegible) will obey. Ho who violates this order 
rebels against Jagannatha, and gets the sin of killing a Brahman with 
one’s own bauds. *■ 

(Here follow four stanzas of Sanskrit slokas). 


Note. 

From the date, and tho name, M&na Gkivmda Govinda Deva appears 
to bo tho same as Govinda Bidyadhara of the MadaU Pinji. Ho was a 
minister of Pratapa Rudra Deva, and became the prime minister daring 
the short reigns of his two sons. Finally he. murdered them and aa* 
cended the throne himself. 
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BHUVANESTABA TEMPLE. 

Bight side. 

No. I. 

2' 4"x6"— Lines6. 

L. 1 ftr vm^ 

2 iiriTO^T^ ^ w?, 

3 s% ?sn vijjt ^ %TncT 

4 sn^ %f» NT^T 35 % ^ Prsre 

6 ^ NT’fTf % ^t W513T ^f« 

fww 

. 6 W^st , 

Translation, 

On Sunday tho 2nd of Tula, dark half in tho lOlh anka of the 
victorious reign of tho warrior the elephant-lord, tho king over Oauda 
and ninety millions of Kargata and Kalabaraka, tho powerful Purnshot- 
t n-truL Deva Maharaja at camp KrilibAs during the pdjii luasuro, it was 
ordered : — He who throws magical arrows unto Bisi Behdr4 will not 
succeed. In spite of this (order), ho who does so, is cursed by (tho 
oath of) god Bhuvanejivara, he is a reboL By order of Bisi Behard 
inscribed. All (hear). 

Bight side. 

No. II. 

2' 3rx6"— Lines 6. 

L. 1 ft?wr e 

2 CTufif 4 wfiraro Sin 

3 m ^ wyimn % ^nfw 

4 fmrc ifhrct iniJt 

' 3 ^ frnifir % nwi fii% iw 

3; w6r% <irft mwxt tTc i 
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i if * 

TranBlatiofho '' " 

On Monday the 9th of the Mithdna, dark half Sankrfinti in the 
4th anka of the victorious reign of the warrior Kapile^vara Deva 
Maharaja, at camp Kfitibaa during the inner p6j& leisure, it was 
ordered in the presence of Raiguru Basu Mahapatra and Bhuvane^vara 
Mihdpatra who caused (this) to bo inscribed : — All the kings in my 
Orissa kingdom should work for the good of the (paramount) sovereign, 
should keep virtuous ways, should not remain in bad ways. If they 
act badly towaids the soveicign, they will bo expelled from tho kingdom 
and all their property confiscated. 

Note, 

These two inscriptions are on the light jamb of tho doorway leading 
to tho porch of tho Bara Dedl at Bhuvanc<vara. They arc inscribed just 
in tho centre at a man’s height. No corrosponding inscriptions are to 
bo found on the left jamb. 

Tho general remarks made in tho Jagannatha inscriptions apply, 
mntaiis mutandis^ to these also The dates do not seem correct. The 
tithis of tho years in question do not fall on tho week-days stated. • 


The Topography of Old Fort William, — By C. R. Wilson, M. A. 

In tho present paper I propose to lay before the Society the results 
of certain excavations made during tho last four months of the year 1891 
and the first four months of the year 1892, on tho site of old Fort 
William, Calcutta. 

Those are not tho first excavations which have been made at this 
spot. In 1883 Mr. R R Bayne, while erecting the East India Railway 
Offices in Fairlio Place, came across considerable portions of the old fort 
walls. He reported his discoveries to tho Society in a paper which will 
be found in the Journal for 1883, Vol. LII, Part I, No. II. 

The general position of the old fort with its adjacent warehouses is 
well-known. It stood on the ground now occupied by the General Post 
Office, tho New Government Offices, tho Custom House, and the East 
India Railway House. The warehouses built along the south side of 
the fort skirted Khoila Ghat Street. The north side was in Fairlie 
Place. The cast front looked out on Clive Street and Dalhousie Square. 
Behind it was the river which then flowed further east than at present. 

The fort was in shape an irregular tetragon. Its walls were built 


The old Fort. 


of small thin bricks strongly cemented together. 
According to Orme, “its sides, to the east 


and west extended 210 yards, the southern side 130, and the noMhmi 
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10 & 


Mr. Bayne’s 
coveries. 


dis- 


Bide 100. It had four bastions mounting each ten guns. The curtains 
were four feet thick, and like the factory of Oossimbasar, terraces, 
which were the roofs of chambers, formed the top of the ramparts ; 
and windows belonging to these chambers were in several places opened 
in the curtains. The gateway on the eastern side projected, and mounted 
five guns, throe in front and one on each flank towaids the bastions. 
Under the western face, and on the brink of the river, was a line of 
heavy cannon mounted in embrasures of solid masonry ; and this work 
was joined to the two western bastions by two slender walls, in each of 
which was a gate of pallisadoos. In the year 1747, warehouses had been 
built contiguous to the southern curtain, and, projecting on the outside, 
between the two bastions, rendered them useless to one another. How- 
ever the terraces of these warehouses were strong enough to bear the 
firing of three pounders which were mounted in barbett over a slight 
parapet.” There wore also blocks of central bnildings within tho fort. 
It had two gates on the river side l)esides tliat on the east front. 

When in 1883 Mr. R. R. Bayne began to dig at the corner of 
Fairlie Place for the purpose of laying down the 
foundations of tho East India Railway House, 
he almost immediately came across remains of 
old walls built of small thin bricks such as have long ceased to be used. 
These were the walls of the old fort. Mr. Bayne followed up tho indica- 
tions thus found, and in the end was able to put together an nlmost 
complete ground plan of the north end of the fort. As a detailed de- 
scription of these discoveries has been already placed before tlio Society, 
it will bo quite uiiueccssfiry for mo to attempt to give any further 
account of tbcm here. Nor do I wish at present to olTor any criticisms 
upon tho suggestions and theories which naturally occurred to Mr. 
Bayne in connection witli bis discoveries, 1 shall at once proceed to set 
forth the results which have been obtained since 1883 by a persistent 
search of the records and by recent excavations made on the spot. 

The first great step toAvards completing the work so well begun 
by Mr. R. R. J3ayne was taken by Mr. T. R, 
Mr. Munro^s dis- Munro, who discovqjpod in the British Museum 
oovery. ^ ^ large map of old Calcutta on tho 

scale of 100 ft. = 1 in., dated 1753. The map, it appears, was drawn by 
a Lieutenant Wells of the Company’s Artillery, and Avas designed to show 
a projected new fort, but it also shows the old fort in great detail. A 
photograph of this plan was presented to the Asiatic Society in 1889 by 
Mr.* Munro, and it is with this photograph in my hands that I have been 
able to cari^ out extensive excavations of the site of the old fort in tho 
years 16^1 aad. 1892 and thus complete the work of defining the topo- 
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grapliy of the place. The plan, it is true, is not quite aocuralie, bat it ig 
infinitely superior to the little rough sketch of the fort found in Orme’a 
liistory, which was all Mr. Uayiio had to go upon. 

The plan suggested a further searching of the records, both here 
and at homo, to see if they could cast any 
The Records. further light either upon the plan itself, or 

on the projected now fort of I7t53, or on the state of the old fort 
generally. Through the kindness of Mr. Forrest, I was enabled to 
see such records hearing on the subject as are now preserved in the 
Imperial Ijibrary at Calcutta, but I found tfiat they wore very meagre. 
Dr. Bustood, however, most generously devoted a coiisidorablo amount 
of his valuable time to looking up the records at home, and has 
furnished me with a complete list of nil the passages to bo found in 
the extant records wliicli have any bearing whatever on the old fort, 
and on the question of improving it, or superseding it, which seems 
to have been so often discussed during the four or live years which pre- 
coded the tragedy of Uio Black Hole. Tliese extracts are provokitigly 
iiicomploto. They refer to fuller documents, but those fuller documents 
are not now forthcoming, having been all destroyed. Four plans* are 
mcnlionccl, viz.^ Colonel Scott’s, Captain Jones’s, Simson’s and Plaistod’s, 
but none of ilioHC could bo found by Dr. Hustoed at the India Office, 
It is only by some lucky chaiico that a duplicate copy of Scott’s, or 
Wells’s i)lan found its way into the King’s library at the British Museum. 
As, however, these extracts bring before us vojy vividly the circum- 
stances iiiuler which the plan was drawn up in 1753, I will here give 
thorn in full, together with Dr. Bustood’s valuable comments on them, 
bcfoi'e proceeding to speak of the plan itself. 


1. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 

Extracts. Scott and the 28th February, 1754. 

Wells. 

Colonel Scott having laid a project before the Board for securing 
this settlement against any attack from a country force which, in the 
present juncture, ought to bo guarded against, and as wo imagine the 
expense of it will not be very considerable, we have complied with his 
proposal and directed him to set about it as soon as possible. A 
coj)y of that project w-o transmit yr. Honours in this packet as we did 
not chusc for the sake of secix'sy to enter it after the cousultatious* 


2. Prom President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
the 7 th September 1754. 

When Col. Scott proceeded to the coast he requested we would 
permit Li, Wells to carry on the works he had planned at in 
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his absence which we accordingly complied with. Col. Scott 

in oonsequenco of Mr. Saunders and Councirs * request for relieving 
Major Lawrence in the Field, left us on the 18th March, but it is with 
concern we informed yr. Hone, he died at Madras on 12th May of a 
violent fever. 

3. From the Bcmgal Government to Wm. Watts at Moorshodabad, 
tho 22nd August 1755. 

It has liitliorto been very unfortunate to this Settlement that every 
gciilleinan, who has liad capacity or been a])p()intcd by our employtu-s 
to fortify ibis place, have not lived ovcii to niake a beginning on tlm 
plans proposed,^ we have therefore agreed ti> we it onr Ma 'iters' lest com- 
mnmls by this ijears shlpi^iny^ when if they are absolute And tin* situation 
of affairs in Furopo portends war wo must employ those who have tho 
most experience and knowledge to execute plans of fortilication, jind 
tliis wo shall put in practice without showing any ditlidence to the right 
we have of socuriug our Setllcuient.® 

,4. A letici’, signed by Messrs. Drake and Manningham, to (bo (k>iirt 
of Directors, (lie 3r<l Septeinlior 1755. 

The death of Col. Scott put a check to our pursuing })is plan for 
securing ibis sctilcment from any attack of the country forces with 
much alacrity as we were, cantiom of laying out vrnrh uwury until yr. 
Honours signified yr. approbatiou of that work wbicli shall now bo sot 
about ill as e.\i)cdilious a niauuer as tho season oF Ibo year will permit 
our ciiri'}o*ng it into execution. Hero we must I'omark that the Go 

• Tin* Conneil of Mudnis. H. E U. 

2 See Loii'/s S<‘lL\'!u>n'i Xo. 106. 

8 Torlisips it would have boon wiser if they had, shown somo difVnIencc ** now 
after having for bo long iicglectnd thoir dofonccs, even in tho face of nipRatod orders 
from home. Tho now Xawuh in tho following your opened tlioir oyes on this 
subject. However, to givo tlic Fort Willhim Govonimont their diu^, they luul o/ju- 
Bultod WuMa, tho chief at Cossini bazar, as to tho prudonco of .ioe,kiiig pormiHKion 
from the iMurshiilabad Govcriimont before they took thoir tlofoneoH in hand. They 
W'oro prepared to conciliate tho Naw'iib and to resort to tho oustonjary bribery to 
him and his miuistors. Watts opposed tlio idea, chiefly because the Nawub was 
really so rich that no bribe which Calcutta could afford would be likely to convert 
him if unfavorably inclined ; lie urged moreover that the ])rc(Jod<jut of askirtg and 
paying for such permission might prove a very ombarrassiiig one in tho future, and 
that if the Nawab should refuse, the English would bo worse off than ever. On 
the whole Watts advised them to go on with tho fortifications and Hay nothing, and, 
if in the moaulime exception should bo taken by the MaislddabAJ Court, Watts 
was not without oonlidenco that bo could provaiV upon the Miuister “ Muckambeg,’* 

for a eouBidoration, to divert the imssible auger of the Nuwab. Evonis did not 
justify this tonfidonoc. H. E. B 
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vernmonii^ has not atternptod to frustrate that design though it has a 
formidable appearance. 

5. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Directors, 
the llth September 1755- 

Wo shall pay dno regard to yr. orders in regard to the fortifica* 
tions Col. Scott ]>rc) joefod for the defense of the place against a country 
enemy which are carrying on agreeable to his instrnciions, but not yet 
near finished. Mr. Wells who was recominended by the Colonel to over- 
look those works being dead, wo have directed Mr. Parthw. Plaisted 
to see them executed : for what may relate further to those works or 
any other.s that may ho found necessary for the defense of the settlement 
we bog leave tb refer yr. Hons, to the gentlemen you have entrusted 
on that head.** 

(>. From President and Council, Bengal, to the Court of Dirqptors, 
the 8th Dccoinher J755. 

Mr. Wrn. Wells, 2nd Lieut, of the Train under wdioso inspection the 
works at Perrin’s wore carrying on, departed this life on 8th August. 
In his room Mr. 13. Pljiistcd took charge of tlioso woiks jointly with 
Mr. O’Hara. Tlicy have our directions to execute the plan Colonel 
Scott left behind him. 

7. On August 4th, 1765, Captain Jasper Leigh Jones of tho 
Artillery addresses a letter to the President 
Captain Jones. Council, Fort William, about tho state 

of the defences of Calcutta.® 

It is with pleasure I hear tho Ilon’blo Court of Directors have 
earnest ly recommended unto you an ins])cciion in general regarding tho 
Buildings Military («/o) and Fortificatious. * * # I think it is my 
duty to study anything for the good of tho service. * ♦ # [He en- 
larges on this duty tlicmo and deprecates tho circnmstanco that he is 
armed with so little authority to initiate or take up any measures for 
tho defending of a place whoso safe custody ho considers himself re- 
sponsible for in a great degree. He proposes to relievo his conscience 
by giving Government his opinion as to the condition of their so-called 
defences before he betakes himself to tho Coast whore he is next for 
duty. He then goes on to speak of Col. Scott’s project.] Ju the 

4 Tho Governmont of Mnrahidab&d. H. E. B. 

b Probably Drake and Manningham, as those two only sign the letter to the 
Conrt of the 8rd September 1755. H. E« B. . > 

6 ** Bengal Consnltaiions,'* 1755-56. 
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mothod I perceive the plan in regfard to the inward works may by 
the order of tho Hon’blc Ct. of Ds. bo put into execution, but ns 
there is no positive order to go to woi'k on that, it is necessary now wo 
should think for the good of the place wo are entrusted with ns well 
as the property of our proprietors and our Hou*ble Masters who t'mploy 
us. [As there is a probability of a French war in Europe, ho counsels 
that provision for that contingency should bo tho chief object in view : 
he considers that there is little or nothing to fear from a ‘country 
enemy ’ as ‘ their interest for our continuation Avill bo suflioient *], Pro- 
vided a general war which is what we have to expect, it is natural to 
expect tho enemy will attack this place, and in order to do this send 
some ships of war into tho river whoso coming near tho town must bo 
carefully avoided. It is certain tho Hoii’blo Ct. of Dk has been always 
of opinion that if ever Calcutta was attacked it must bo by some means 
from the river, and they, like prudent, cxporionccd and good ]\Iaster.s, 
havef provided their servants in time witJi the best gnris they could 
proenro wliich by their nature are for defense and not for sale, lying on 
the warfo niimountod from their landing to tliis day. 

* How fax* wo have regarded their hint I can’t say, as wo have 
neither a carriage to mount any of them on, or even a gun already 
mounted in tho garrison lit for service, and am very sorry I must bo 
obliged to confess we seem to look more like a ruined and deserted 
Moor’s fort than any place in possession of Europeans, much loss a 
principal Settlement [There is more to tho same pui'poso ; his main 
recommendation is to repair the ‘Line Wall’ on tlio river bank, tho 
ira mediate construction of fascines there as a temporary mcasiiro, the 
providing of vessels to be used as fire ships, and the manning of tho 
batteries proposed by the gentlemen of tho Militia Corps with trained 
Artillerymen intennixed w^ith them]. What guns could bo mounted 
on the 2 bastions by tho river side ought, likewise to be kept in good 
order with their platform and ernbrazurcs repaired, as they would bo 
of infinite use, being so much higher than the guns of the Line Warfo 
Wall. 


8. Captain Jones returns to the subject again on 11th Sept. 1755.*^ 
Having not met with the plcasui'o of yr. approval in regard to 
my last letter to which this plan is in some measure a reference, and that 
it may not be misconstrued by yr. Honors, I hope you will bo kind 
enough to give me leave to send it home, in the packet, for fear it might 
be thought (without on explanation) I had some views of converting tho 


7 “ Bengal OouBultatioiis,” 17&5-56. 
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dtsiij^ns of a inoio perfect hand — this I hope will show I had no sinister 
\iow8 of my own ^ 

9 It nppeais fiom the Consultations of 21jth November 175^, •that 
Ml J1 Plaisted also fuimshcd to Mi Jb'iank- 
Flaisted Itud ^‘a plan ho had tikcu of the town of 

Calcutta 


10 On 25111 Ftbiuaiy, 1750, a Ictfci was adibosscd to Diako and 
Mannin^haiii^ h) (John Sinison who thus intio- 
ColmSimson duces l..s own ,.lm ><> 

Since the tinu T have had the houot to bo appoint od Engineer I 
have had an oppo;lunity to CMninio the pi in piojiLted by Col Scott for 
a foi title it 10 II wlicic Foit AVm now stands, wliitli ippcaiing to bo 
defieient in some of the things pimcipilly ic(jnisilL ii a toi tifiention, 
[ thought it in) duty to icjiuseni tlio s i»no to )i il )iis that if^}ou 
think jnopii the it pics( nt iliou with the aceompin}iug plan may be 
tiansnnttcd to the Ci of J)s 

[Tie piocec (Is tot iituist adveistl) Seott’s plinm pni ticulirt^ ] 

Tho vvhoh Foi t wluu linislitd will be i niiiow sli]) on tin sido of 
tlic llivti, ind 111 oid(i to build it, the wholt noitli sidi of the tactoiy 
■whieh tout nns the ip n tint nts ioi most ot tlu ) iin^ gc ntltmori in the 
Company s s< iviet the migi/ine I n unis ind niilitii) stoics, shop for 
mctlicJiit, smith s sho]), A( , must be pulled down immedntily, as also 


^ Tl IS plan Av s ( 1(1 1 1 I > In s 1 1 t ) ilio IF )ii m d li C ompai y m the box of 

bocks p \ I! t I \ 1 \h tel Ciptiii Jon s, ]( I) iJ Jan > itul Ins brethron 

(till n I liki I) 1) liusiKd by tins ]iUi i spe 1 cn mid lumi st m in his gloomy fore 
bodiiip^s— -I )o s ) > 11 1 ) 1)0 u ill/ I b il li )ni iqnuhi wIikIicvciiIh diliiol toiesoe — 
wtio most uimmI no 1 il i I he dii-,litii of rimm ho possi sst d tlm gitfc of pro 
])hi ( V whicli n 1 h 1) li \ 1 in I uc >i hnj^l^ he i, t luthinjf but itl nkes in his 
puns On th llh Vn^ i t ( ipl iiti I ispci Jones sent in i U ttei to tlm lioiid with 
hia MMilnnonts i i th ]u nl t ul li itinis ol tho pluo and whit lie thought 

nMCssiM ( >1 dn <1 1 n m ( i of wn Iho D)u I b iiig of o) iiuoii it wis nre- 

gnlai impiopLi in I nni c nv wc oidiiod oui St cict iiy to ml ji m him that our 
oidtis had bc'tn issuid i liis •supiii n Olluti to wh )m he should h m applied it he 
h id an> thing mat ml t < lU i !’( n 1 m s di 1 n t to tho coist aa ho pro|K)Sod 
ho du 1 i isle 1 1 on i’ o iin I N m nb i 17'3'i hiym/ boon overtaken with monoton- 
ous pun ttulicy bv tho * m )1( at linci ” which hil ilnady lecountc'd foi ao many 
of those who di ill with tlu dcfttois of tho flottloment The Bengal recording 
angels said grandd), untb, iii then 1 tiei to the Gouit of Diioctora, tliat he 
** demised,” and t Ins they annouiicod without tho hollow oustomaiy foim ility of niiy 
expression ot logiot Captain Withciington xuiguod lu his stead, and biouteuant 
Qrant become a Captain 11 L B 

^ TJie spool d VomimiiQo on ioi tiimotioHS prosumabiy 11. JQ, B» 

10 Lettcis ftom Bongil 1756* 
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the Church and Hospital ; all those buildings are in constant use, 
they cannot bo well spared, aiul it would bo difficult to supply their 
place im mediately. [He repeats this, drawback to Scott’s plan in 
auothor part.] Before the building of the Colotiers plan can bo carriod 
on there must bo pulled down immediately all the north sido of 
the Factory, the CJmrch, Hospital, godowns of Mr. McGuire’s house, 
the Dockyard, and godowns of tho Company’s house. Whereas in 
order to go on with building tho Square nothing need bo pulled down 
but tho outhouses of the Comi>auy’s House and a small part of north- 
east corner of present Fort. 

Simson’s suggestion was ‘ to save most of these buildings and to 
erect a square fort (as by the accompanjnng plan) which runs from tho 
north side of tho ])resent fort round tho Church through tho Tank 
towards the horse’s Stables and thence down to tho waterside between Mr. 
Amiott’s house and that of tho Company .’J* 

There is only one allusion to bo found in Siinson’s letter to tho F’ort 
river-bastions. * The gun wharf or low battery on tho river side which 
is not flanked by any fire from the Fort is proposed to bo left in its 
present situation, and as its wall projects forward from tho angle of tho 
north-western bastion towards tho river, it prevents the face of that bas- 
tion from being flanked. Neither is tho face of tho south western l)astit)u 
towards the river flanked, the liuo of its face ruuiiiug without side tho 

opposite flank.’ 

♦ 

I may now pass on to describe Wells’s plan of tho fori to which fre- 
quent allusion has been made in the foregoing " 
extracts and of wlneli I give a fjuisimilo (Plato 
VI). The plan is preserved in llio British Mu- 
seum having found its way there from the King’s library. It is eudor.sed 
“No. 11 Duplicate Plan of Fort William and part of Calcutta by Wm. 
Wells under Col. Scott drawn in ITo;} ” ; and again in another part. — “ Re- 
ceived per Duningtou, lOth October 17o4.” Tlie object of the plan is to 
show the new fort which Col, Scott projected in 1753, but it incidentally 
shows tho old fort in considerable detail, the scale being 100 ft. = 1 in. 
Looking at the plan we recognise at once the irregular tetragon with its 
four bastions, (a, j3, y, 8, ) each having embrasures for ten guns. Tho north 
curtain here measures 210 ft., the south curtain 866 ft., tlio east 540, tlie 
West 560. The fort has three gates, c the east gate, { tho main south river 

* 'll $ee Long' 9 Bslections No. 165. By an nnfortnnato mieprint, north sido of 
the Factory'* baa been converted into ** south side" in the Belectiom, 

li Then the Company's Stables were beyond, t. e., east of, the llospitul, and 
Amiot^'s house was just south of Douglas’. H. E. B. 
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gate, and 17 the smaller north river gate through which Suraj-ud-daula 
outcred tho fort. 6 is the mound of the great flag-staff, i is the passage 
joining the northern and southern divisions of tho fort. KXfivow are tho 
series of rooms south of tho east gate, of which tho southernmost should 
be tho Black Hole. ( is the staii*case to the south-east bastion a. p is 
tho verandah in front of tho chambers K\p.voir. a is the landing stage 
on which was placed tho Company’s crane, t is the river wall armed 
with cannon and protected where necessary with palisades shown as dot- 
ted lines. Within the fort is a large central block of buildings marked 
in the plan as “ Tho Factorey.” Uamilton calls this the Governor’s 
House, and I prefer to use this name to indioato it, as “ the factorey ” is 
more commonly used to denote tho whole fort. At the same time it 
must bo remembered that the Governor did not live here in 1753, 
but ill tlio Company’s House on tho south side of tho fort, although he 
still retained some rooms or otKcos in the south-east wing of the building 
for his own use. Adjoining tho south-east bastion, wo see the Eicport 
and Import Warehouses which, as Ormo tells us, were added in 1747. 
Holwell speaks of them as tho now, or colta, warehouses. Tho roofs was 
strong enough to carry camion, and the south-east corner of tlie warehoiises 
wdiou thus armed sooius to have boon dignilied with the title of the new 
S. E. bastion,^^ The cast gate (c) was also armed with five cannon. The 
warehouse yard is separated from another yard to tho west of it by a small 
zigzag wall. Tliis yard (w) ivas, I conjecture, tlic carpenter’s yard, since 
it is next to tho warehouses, and is conveniently situated with reference 
to the river. As regards the buildings on the north side of the fort, 
mentioned in Siinson’s letter of 25th February, 1756, I conjecture that 
^ ^ are the lodgings occupied by the young gentlemen in the Company’s 
service, and that the central building in the north division of the for% 
is the armoury. The former conjecture is supported by the vei‘y nature 
of tho ground plan of the buildings, the latter by the fact that when Mr. 
R. U. Bayuo uncovered the foundations of x 1^83 he found close by it 
pieces vi trilled as if from a forge. The laboratory was situated in the 
cast curtain^^ aud must have been one of the rooms ^ Generally the 

18 llolwoll allndes to tho new S. £. bastion several tiroes in his long letter to the 
Court of Directors. In section 40 ho says : “ That [ontpostj to the eastward at the 
Court Hoiiso you will ii:id coiiiimmdcd by tho battery ovor the £. Gate and from the 
old and now South-oast bastions within musket shot.** And again : “ The whole 
square between tho south face of tho fort and the hospital, and gate of the hurrying' 
ground was commandod not only by tho New South-east bastion, but by seven 
4-pouudora on tho now godowns.** In section 48 ho says ; “ Acoordingly prepaid 
with tho Hag [of truce] on tho original bastion where Captain Baohanan was 
then posted.” 

Ill 1 learn this fact fpm Dr. Busloed who has furnished mo with the foBovrlltg 
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plan has every mark of care and accuracy, and, as regards the northern 
portion of the fort agrees fairly well with what Mr. Bayne discovered in 
1883. There is only one suspicious circumstance to bo noted hero. The 
north and south alignment of the Governor’s House is not parallel to tlio 
oast curtain. This is primd facie an improbable arrangement. 

In the year 1891, all the buildings between the General Post Oflioo 
and the Custom House were pulled down and 

ce?t ex^vatio^? ” ground dug up for tho purpose of laying 

the foundations of tho now Govcriimcut OlUecs, 
Dalliousic S(piaro. As before in 18S3, so now, tho excavations revealed 
remains of tho stmngely fashioned walls of thin brick work which liad 
once formed part of tho old fort. In particular the enripsity of the pub- 
lic was much excited by tho discovery of a small rcctaugnlai* ehamhor 
faced with hard cement standing in tho midst of four larger walls which 
lookoiJ down grimly on it. 

At tho beginning of September 1891, having made myself acquainted 
with the main featui*cs of the old fort, I went down to see the oxcava- 
tioiifl. Almost^the first thing 1 did was to measure tho small rectangular 
chamber and tho space between the larger walls which ruitou tided it. 
The small chamber measured cast and west 9 ft. 9 in. ; tho distance 
between the thick walls east and west was 14 ft. 10 in. These measure- 
ments and the general appearance of the walls convinced iiio tliat tho 
thick wall on the cast was the curtain wall of tlio fort, that tho wall on 
tho west was tho wall parallel to the curtain built for tlio purpose of 
containing tho chambers running along tliat side of tlio fort, and that 
the smaller plastered chamber was a strong-room or godown. 

I next identified the I’emains of tho east gate. Tho walls had been, 
much cut away by the excavations, but enough remained to show their 
true nature. Moreover, on measuring tho distance from tho spot where 
these walls stood to the record plate marking Iho north-cast angle of tho 
fort as determined by Mr. Bayne, I found that it agreed fairly well with 
the measurements given in tho plan. 

This discovery of the true position of tho oast gate was most impor- 
tant, because it settled finally one of tho chief disputed points in tho to- 
pography of the old fort, and it at once became iho starting point for 
further investigations and discoveries. Tho value and significance of the 
excavations now became cleai’ to me. If this was the east gato then tho 


extract from a letter written by Holwoll to Bombay, 17th July 1756, when just re- 
leased from ** Mnradabad.’* ** The 20ih in tho morning tho enemy formed three a?;- 
sanlts at ones, against the N.-W. bastion, against the N.-W. Futtoch or barrier, and 
agaiiist the windows of tho Laboratory on the eastern curtain, and attompiod to scale 
the North-West window/* 

J. I. 16 
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mutilutod fragments of brick work I had just boon touching and moasur- 
ing were all that remained of tlio well-known court of guard, barracks 
and Black Hole, spoken of by Orme and llolwell. West of thorn was 
the parade ground wbei’c the soldiers of Suraj-ud-daula had been drawn 
up to keep guard over their captives, and west of this again I should 
find the foundations of the Governor’s House in the Fort. On advancing 
westward to a distance of about 110 ft. from tlio east curtain, the walls of 
the south-east wing of the Governor’s House were readily discovered; and 
after a certain amount of careful excavation its leading features were all 
ascertained. Moaiiwliilc I was anxiously trying to fix the position of the 
south curtain wall and the thi'ee lines of arches sliown in the plan run- 
ning parallel to the souili curtain. The tradition lias always boon that 
the old arcade in the yard of the G-etieral Post OiRce was part of the old 
fort, and although Mr. Bayne had argued that this could not be the case, 
I felt convinced thcat tradition was right. I was, however, for a^ long 
time ballled in my efforts to prove the truth of the tradition owing to the 
fact that the actual distances between the linos of the arches of the ar- 
cade and the corner of the north-east wing of the factory, ^hichhad Veen 
discovered, could not bo made to agree with the distances shown in the 
plan between that corner and the lines of arches along the south curtain. 
It was only after a good deal of excavation that the true position of the 
south curtain was established, and it became evident that the south face 
of tho old arcade is part of the first lino of arches within the curtain, that 
the pillars in tho centre of the arcade belong to tho second line of arches, 
and tho north side of tho arcade is on tho alignment of tho third and in- 
normost line of arches. 

The settling of this difficulty necessarily led to a further sot of in- 
vestigations. If these were the real positions of the south curtain wall 
and of the lines of arches within it, it followed that the plan was inac- 
curate in its representation of this part of the fort. Hence doubts 
nai undly arose as to whether the plan was correct when it represented the 
oast curtain wall as inclined at an angle to the north and south align- 
ment of the Governor’s House. It could not but seem more likely that 
they were parallel. To determine this point, excavations were made in 
the yard of the Custom House, and by this means the main outlines of tho 
north-east wing of the factory and also the north and south alignment of 
the main building were ascertained. Here too it turned out that tho 
plan was incorrect. 

From this point the work of excavation was comparatively easy. 
Further investigations cleared np all that was obscure about the south 
curtain wall, and fixed the position of tho block of buildings running 
east and west dividing tho fort into two sections, \ 
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The plan givon ila VII gives the combined results of the eicava- 
tious made in 1883 and in 1891. It shows the existing buildings on the 
site and over them the old fort is drawn. The walls of the darkest tint 
are the walls disoovered by mo, those of a lighter tint are walls discovered 
by Mr. B. R. Bayne. The still lighter tint indicates walls whoso posi- 
tion has not yet been verified. In indexing the plan for reference I have 
tried to follow a uniform system. 

I shall now describe the dijffercnt portions of tho fort which havo 
been discovered in 1891, and 1 shall begin with 

the fort,” which JT.ainilton describes is “ the 
best and most regular piece of architeelurc that 1 (jver saw in JnrZ/a.” I 
have dbg up as much of the foundations of this “ J^ieec bf Avehitoetiiro ” 
as was possible without disturbing ilio exist ing buildings. 1 tliink it 
merits Hamilton’s praise. Tlio walls were undoubtedly strong and woU- 
bailt,*tlie shape of the building is regular and suggests tlio quadrangle 
of a college. The main buikliug (Or(/Jl^rT) faced the river. Its length 
north atul south was 1^15 ft.i*» In tho centre of this face was the groat 
gat*e of tho SoveJ’iior’s House, and from it a colonade ran down to tho 
south water gate of tho fort and tho prineij)al landing staiie. Tin’s was 
the way by which Govciaior Drake escaped to tho ships in 1750. hlritor- 
iijg tliis gate and turning to your h;ft you ascended the groat flight of 
stairs which led, 1 coiijecturo, to the hall and th(5 pi'imn’pal rooms. At 
right angles to tho muiii building, and at each cud of it, were wings run- 
ning back towards tho east curtain. Thus these north-c.ast aiirl south- 
east wings, together with the main building formed three sides of a rec- 
tangle having a raised cloister or piafza running all along the throe sides. 
In tho centre, I imagine, was a green grass plat. Tho south-east wing 
contained the ap.artiiients of the governor, and tho factors ]u'ol)al)ly had 
rooms in different ])art.s of the building. Almost tho Avliole of the ground 
on which the main building stood is at present occupied with govern- 
ment godowns. A trench \va.s, however, dug from east to w'cst in the 
passage between tho opium godowns and the import godowns, and this 
enabled me to determine the positions of the principal walls, which were 
uneovered at the places marked p The ivall pp ^ is one of the 

crosa walls of tho Governor’s House forming tho north side of tho grand 
It is three feet thick. At p it meets tho we.st wall of the 
House which is 3 ft. 9 in. thick, at p\ it meets the east wall 
(PF) which is 4 ft. 6 in. thick. The internal 
two walls is 30 ft. 9 in. At p' the cross wall p p^^ 

- It* or '(ihne riews gim ia old priats of the west face of 
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incetH on ita south side an inner wall 3 ft. thick, parallel to the main 
west wall of the building, and atp\, it meets a similar wall 3 ft. 9 in. 
thick. The inioinal distance between the main west wall and the inner 
parallel wall at p' is 10 ft. 3 in. ; the internal distance between the in- 
ner wall at j/ and the next one at jj/, is only 6 ft. 9 in. These inner 
walLs doubtless served to support the grand .staircase. The inner wall 
at j/, iutcr.scctB (he cros.s wall and continues on the north side of it. 
I do not know the reason of this. Tlic wall is the wall which 

8np[)ortcd the columns of the cloister, or verandah, wliich ran round the 
inside of the ([uadrangle of the Governor’s tloiiso. It has been uncovered 
from p.^ to where it turns to i iin along the inside of the noi-th-east 
wing. The wall 0./p,^I\.^ is 2 ft. 6 in. thick, witli an offset of G in. at the 
points where it actually sn])ported (ho pillars of the cloister. The distance 
between the pillars of the west cloistor, from ceiiti'c to centre, was 10 ft. 
6 ill. At^>.^, 4 ft. G in. from I found a piece of a small wall 1 ft. 6 in. 
tliick, Thi.s wall conlaincJ the raised terrace on which t he cloister stood. 
There is also at a wall p^V^ which bonds with the wall 
and which runs hack towaj’ds, but docs not moot, the east wall of the 
main building PF. The purjiosc served by this wall is not eldar. 

Excavations >vere also made to find the north-west corner of the 
factory (IF), and the north-east wing The north-west corner 

(ir) was readily found. The walls here are 3 ft. G in. tliiok. From W 
the north wall of tlio factory continues in a straight lino for a distance 
of 50 ft. 3 in., outside lucasurcnient, to F. Hero it is set back 3 ft. 6 in. 
From tins point (f/) the wall again runs on in a straight line for a 
distance of 18 ft. to T, where it is set back 4 ft, 9 in. (!riiJ = 4 ft. 
9 in.), and thence continues as fEio north wall of the north-east wing 
(7iVSN,7?.,). The wall WVIIBS is throughout 3 ft. 6 in. thick F, 
the point wlioro this wall is first set back, is the north-cast corner of 
the main building, wdioro the wall IFF moots the wall FP. The 
second set-back occurs at the point where the \vall UT meets the 
■wall wliich runs panillol to VP and forms the cast wall of the 

staircase on this side of the building. The wall TRB is 3 ft. 6 in. thick 
and 3G ft. long. Wells’s plan shows a kind of projection or poroh 
VV'PT Agiunst the wall U'l\ but of this I found no trace. 

IkS the main north wall of the north-east wing is 3 ft. Gin. thiok 
and 01 ft. long. Parallel to it and of the same length are the walls 
RiS^ is the inner wall contjiining the apartments in ike 
north-east wing of the Governor’s House. It is 3 ft. 6 in. thick, and is 
distant 21 ft. 9 in., internal measurement, from RS. The remains of 
88^9 the c.ast wall of this wing, are completely buried beneath the 
Custom House. The smaller walls rr^ (two feet thick) qq^y (each 
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2 ft 9 in. thiofc) divide off the space between Tho 

internal distance between 88 ^ and ss^ is J3 ft. 6 in. ; between se^ and 
it is 16 ft. 3 in. ; botwen qq^ and it is 18 ft. 6 in. ; between rr^ 
and Mltj it is 6 ft. is the foundation wall canyin^ tbe arches of 

the north cloister. It is 41 ft. distant, internal measurement, from JiS.*® 
Where it directly supported tho pillars of the cloister it is 4 ft. 6 in. 
thick, elsewhere it is 3 ft. 6 in. iliiok. 

Other excavations Avore made on the site of the south-east Aving of 
the factory (ZiL a 0,0), in which tho governor’s apartments were situ- 
ated, and considerable remains of its Avails were discovered. The oast 
Avail of this wing was traced out, as also portions of tho south 

main wall of tho Aving LO, tho inner wall containing tho apartments 
ijOi.and the Avail carrying the pillars of tho south cloister 
These walls are all 4 ft. thick, Tlie distance of X, 0, from fA) is 17 ft. 
6 in. and that of 7^,0, from is 37) ft. At tho corner of this wing 

1? f<- (5 in. south of L stood an i.solatod pillar 3 ft. square, 7/. Thcro 
is also a projecting chamber MNN'M' built out agniimt tho main Avail 
LOf the walls of which are 3 ft. thick, LU measures 11 ft. G in. Tho 
chamber MNN*M* mensuros inside 18 ft. by 23 ft. Tho distance of L 
from the east curtain Avail is 140 ft., that of S from the oast cui'biin 
is 143 ft. : thus the north and south alignment of tho Governor’s IIouso 
is very nearly parallel to the east curtain. 

1 now pass on to speak of the south curtain wall and tlio arcados 
built within it. This side of tho fort was in 
South Curtain probability used for storing flio Company’s 
goods. As originally constructed it luui only 
two parallel lines of arches built along the inside of tho curtain forming 
a double arcade and beyond these arcades, (i. e., on theiriii/rih side) was 
an uncovered raised terrace 22 ft, broad. Afterwards a portion (»f tliis 
raised platform Avas covered in by a third arcade. It also seems to havo 
been found necessary to strengthen tho south curtain wall by building 
another wall against it to support it. Lastly, in 1741, export and 
import Avail houses Avoro built on outside tho south curtain. Evidently 
this side of the fort was sul)ject to a good deal of alteration, and for 
this reason, or it may be from a desire to make tho fort appear more 
symmetrical than it really was, Wells’s plan comes far short of its usual 
accuracy. I have, accordingly, had some difficulty in determining the 
topography of this side of the fort, but ray doubts have all yielded to 
patient excavation. The key to their solution was the discovery of the 
third or innermost of the lines of arches parallel to the south curtain. 

w^ms a little dooUfol. The walls wore very thick here, with a footiug. 
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After making a careful search in every likely direction where I might 
expect to come across them, I find that the third line of these arches 
was built on the alignment of what is now the north face of tlie waggon 
shed in the Post Office yard. The foundations of this wall 
have been exposed. It is 2 ft. 6 in. thick and is built against another 
smaller wall 10 in. tliick -wliicli is in contact with it, all along its south 
side bnt does not bond with it. There can 1)0 no doul)t about the mean- 
ing of this. The sniallor wall contained a raised teiraco or platform in 
front of the arcades This platform was at first left open, 

but was afterwards covered in by an arcade, and a tliictk 'wall was built 
against the Ihin W'all containing the platform lo support tl»e arches 
of the new arcade. Clearly then tliia wall foundation 

Wfill of the third Vow of arches parallel to the south eiirtain. If this be 
so there can be no doubt about the situation of the curtain and the two 
olhoi- parall(‘l lines of arches, of which in fact portions still remain 
standing. In the yard of the General Post Otlieo there is an old arcade 
and arches which at its west end joins on to a ver}’ old house. This old 
house ha.s been lately used as tlie storo-godovvn of the Post Office, and 
the arches H(‘rvo for a slied to keep the Post Office waggons in. The 
north side of the waggon-shod Cgig is a modern wall coiistimcted on tlie 
filignmcnt of the third arcade wall of the old fort \ but the two 

lines of arches (of which the fij'st forms (he south face of 

the shed, and the second runs down its ceiiirc) arc manifestly 
portions of the first and second lines of arches whicli ran 

parallel to the south curtain of the old foj*t. This agrees with the 
traditions of the spot and has been proved by my excavations. The 
arcade is a fragment. At its west end I find that four more 

of its pillars, i.J^ are built into the old Post Office godown ; and 

on opening uj) the ground to the cast of the arcade I found that the 
line of arches has a foundation w^all which runs on eastward under- 
ground as and that tlie line of arches rests on isolated brick 

piers which are also continued eastward, and one of which I was able 
to expose Moreover the arcade is a fragment of the old 

fort. It is built of the old thin bricks, the pillars fire sunk deep below 
the present ground level. The foundation wall which carries the line 
of arches is 3 ft. 4 in. thick. The production of this wall is 
at a distance of 22 ft. 6 in. internal measnroineut from the wall jD.Jff. 
which I have identified as the foundation wall of the third or innermost 
lino of arches parallel to the south curtain. This is just the distance 
which Wells’s plan shows between the third and the second lines of these 

n It is 3 ft. 7 in. square at the top» and 4 ft. 8 in. sqnare at its base. 
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arches, and benoo I consider that is a segment of the second Utio 
of arches. The pillars of these arches are 13 ft. 8 in* distant from each 
other from centre to centre. For similar reasons I identify the line of 
arches as segment of the first of the lines of arches 

within the south curtain. The lino of arches is 19 ft. distant from 
the line of arches by internal measurement. From to/^, a 

distance of 42 ft. 9 in., it runs straighten parallel to Cj/j. Then tho 
whole line of arches is brought out 4 ft. 10 in. further south (/i/J. 
Then again it continues to run parallel to tho wall for 82 ft. 10 in. 
(J\g\) after which it returns to its old alignment (g^ii)* Both as 
regards its distance from the wall which I have argued is tljo 

second line of arches parallel to the curtain, and as regards tho irregu- 
larity of its conformation, tho lino of arches f\g\giH corresponds 
to the representation given in Wells’s plan of the first line of arches 
within tho south curtain, and I think thcro can be no doubt that it is a 
segment of that lino of arches. Near tho south-west corner of the old 
waggon shed a wall ik about 9 ft. thick projects in front of and parallel 
to the archei^; another portion of it is hidden away in the old I'ost 
Office Store Godown. This is all that actually remains of tho south 
curtain, but by opening up the ground in tho yard of tho Post Office 
I have been able to trace out its position and foundations. Tho original 
curtain wall was 3 ft. 2 in. thick. Within it, i, <?., on its north side, 
there was built another wall which was intended to support and streng- 
then the curtain -wall. This wall is irregulaily constructed and varies 
in thickness. At first it is about 3 ft. 8 in. thick with a space of 0 in. 
left in some places between it and the curtain wall. At / it ends in a 
buttress^ oout 2 ft. 4 in. thick. Tho south curtain wall is met on its 
south face by a wall about 2 ft. 2 in. broad, at a point ft, r)3 ft. distant 
from h where the curtain is now cut away. TIjo 2 ft. 2 in. wall runs 
southwards and a little to tho eastwards, for a distance of 24 ft. Then 
it turns off eastwards. This wall is tho wall shown in Wells’s plan 
dividing the warehouses from tho yard co. Its discovery in the position 
iudicated for it in Wells’s plan places tho identification of tho south 
curtain wall beyond dispute. 

I have already pointed out one serious inaccuracy in Wells’s plan. 
He makes the oast curtain inclined at an angle to the north and south 
alignment of the Governor’s House in the Fort, whereas they really aro 
parallel to each other. I have now to call attention to another serious 
inaccuracy in Wells’s plan. I have shown that is tho northern- 

most of the three lines of arches built inside tho south curtain wall. Its 
distance from tho centre of the east gate in 162 ft, whereas Wells makes 
it only 150 ft. 
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As regards the north side of tho fort, I have not much to add to 
The Writers^ Build* what Mr. Bayne discovered in 1883. 1 have, 
ings on the north side however, verified by excavation the position 
of the fort. range of rooms which divided the fort 

into two, and which, I believe, to have been the ‘ Writers’ Buildings ’ 
in tho old fort. The south wall of these buildings, Jff, is about 60 ft. 
distant from W, the north-west corner of tho Governor’s House. At 
J, 99 ft. from tho west curtain wail, there is a passage through tho 
block of buildings 15 ft. wide. Tho wall JG is 3 ft. 2 in. broad, north 
of it, and parallel to it, at a distance of 19 ft. internal measurement, is a 
wall Ji y j. I also found a cross wall to tho west of J and distant 
from it 24 ft. internally. These cross walls / J^, and y’j 73, are 2 ft. 1 in. 
thick, is 2 ft. thick. East of tho passage wo have no continuous 
wall corresponding with JG^ but wo find instead the bases of a row 
of columns YZ, These bases arc lift, apart from centre to cejntre, 
and moasuro about 3 ft. by 2 ft. each. At a distance of 9 ft. internally 
from tlio row of columns and parallel to it, is an inner wall 2 ft. 

thick. Tho wall Y Yi is 2 ft. 8 in. thick. I have imt thought, it 
necessary to trace out the walls YZ, YiZj, along their whole length. I 
have merely exposed the termination of tho wall Y, whore it 
moots tho wall Z, Z, Tho south face of tho wall Y^Z, is hero 22 ft. 
G ill. distant from tho wall of tho present Custom House. Z^ is also about 
190 ft. from the coiitrc of tho cast gate of tho fort, and 30 ft. from tho 
oast curtain wall by internal measurement. Tho whole length of wall 
Y^Z^ intorimlly is 174 ft. G in. The breadth of Y^Z^ and Z Z^ is 2 ft. 
All theso walls nro of poor construction. Tho buildings hero wore, 
in fact, low, one-storiod structures, as is evident from tho old views 
of tho fort. This also agrees with tho supposition that they were 
inhabited by tho writers, for we gather from the records*® that their 
lodgings wore very damp and unhealthy. 

As regards the west curtain I have little to say. Its alignment 
was determined by Mr. Bayno. I have verified 
The west curtain. excavation at throe different spots , X 

X3. At Xi near tho south-west bastion of the fort, the curtain wall is 
unusually thick and measures 6 ft. This is probably due to the same 
causo which led to the strengthening of the south curtaiu wall in this 
direction. 


I have uot boon able to traoo this wall westwards from J tor more than about 
40 ft. At this point tho remains bocamo very oonfusiug. 1 oonld only find a small 
wall 1 ft. 10 in. brood wbioh mot tho thicker 3 ft. 2 in. wall on its northom face, 
and which 1 traced westwards ai> to tho west curtain. 

10 Soe a letter from the Court of Directors, February llth, 17$6, para. 49, in 
Long’s Seleciions. 
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It now remains for me to speak of the east side of the fort* The 


The East Gate and 
the east side of the 
fort. 


centra^ line of the east gate is 427 ft. from 
the corner of the north-east bastion, the posi- 
tion of which was fixed by Mr. Bayne in 1883. 


the gate measures internally 20 ft. from north 


to south and 36 ft. from east to west. The east face measures exter- 


nally 26 ft. 6 in. Its salient angles 7? IV C\ B' (V 0 are angles of 120 
degrees. The walls are 4 ft. thick. The south wall of the gate O' (\ 
was pierced by a diain which was met at an angle by a second drain 
running north-east. 

On each side of the east gato there ran a double row of arches 
AiBj^ A 2 B 2 i ond CiD^f t\V 2 i ]y^rcil\ol to iho cast curtain wall AU, CD. 
The space between the curtain wall and the lino of arclics next to it 
(i e. between vl7/ and 7?, and between (777 and 6j/7j) was divid(Ml np 
by cross walls into cbanibors. TJio second row of arches O^D^ 

Buppt)rted the verandah or piazza wliicli extended on each side of the 
gate before the ranges of cli ambers. 

As regards the rooms to the north of the gato between the east 


The rooms north 
and south of the gate. 


curtain and the line of arches A^^D^ there is 
little to say. Wells’s plan shows that the first 
cross wall ocenrred after the fifth arch. I’ho 


arclies thus cut off were left open to the verandah and formed the 
north court of guard. But tho whole interest of these investigations 
centres in the topography of tho range of rooms on the other side of 
the gate ’where were situated tho court of guard, the bai-racks, and the 
Black Hole spoken of by Orme and Jlolwcll, There is no doubt about 
the position of the curtain wall (CD) and the parallel lines of arches 
within it C^D^)' They have been tmeed out from tho east 

gate right up to the north face of the General Post Ofrice. The curtain 
wall GD is 3 ft. 9 in. thick. The foundatio*u wall which carried the 
first line of arches is 2 ft. 9 in. thick, that which carries the 

second line of arches C 2 D 2 is 2 ft. 3 in. thick. Between the curtain 
wall and the wall O^D^ is a distance of 14 ft. 10 in. and between tho 
curtain and a distance of 31 ft. 3 in. from inside to inside. The 
wall C 2 D 2 meets the wnll at a distance of 162 ft. from tho centre 

of the east gate. So far the topogrsiphy of this part of tho fort is per- 
fectly clear. 

There is, however, considerable difficulty in determining the posi- 


The oross walls 
Bouth of the gate. 


tions of tbe cross walls which sub-divided the 
space between CD and into rooms. Here, 
as 1 noticed before, Wells’s plan is quite inac- 


curate* It shortens tho distance between the east gate and the sonth-cast 


J. I. 16 
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bastion, and so vitiates its whole representation of this corner of the fort. 
In tbe case of tho cross walls it is not o^sy to check the errors of the 
plan by actual excavation, for we cannot always expect to find trace of 
tbe cross walls which may have been very slightly constructed. As a 
matter of fact only two cross walls have been actually discovered by ex- 
cavation. One of these v/as found by Mr. Bayne in 1883 and was 
af,^ain brought to light by nic in 1891. This wall is 1 ft. 0 in. thick, and 
is 11*5 ft. G in. from the centre of the east gate. Mr. Bayne thought 
that this wall was tho north wall of the Black Hole, I shall sliow that 
it is probably tho soutli wall of tho prison. The other cross wall {hh{) 
is a imicli more solid wall than the wall just described (dd{). It is 
2 ft. thick a)id is at a distance of 100 ft from the centre of the gate. 

I’hc position of two other cross walls may be infciTcd in tho follow- 
ing way. A little to the south of cross wall hh^ there was a subter- 
ranean chamber or vault b*b\cc\ which attracted much notice when 
it was first discovered. Internally this vault measured 19 ft. 3 in. fiorth 
and soutli, hy 9 ft. 9 in. cast and west. It was 7 ft, 2 in. deep. Its 
walla were 1 ft. G in. thick and were covered with a hard coating of 
plaster. The floor over tho vault was carried across by four beams, 
the boles where tho ends of the beams rested being clearly visible. 
Tlio west wall of tho vault (6\c'|) was built against the foundation 
wuill of tho first lino of arches Tho north face of the north 

wall of tho vault Vb*^ was 3 ft. 3 in. distant from tho south face of 
tho cross wall The internal distance between tlio cast wall of 

the vault (Vo) and the curtain was 2 Ft 3 in. In this part of the 
curtain wall (hc^ an iron grating was found, built up inside the brick 
woi’k of the wall just below tlie level of tho tloor. It seems to have 
served no special purpose, Tho south w^all of the vault c*c\ was 
coated with plaster on both sides. Its north face was plastered down 
to tho level of the floor of tho vault. Its south face was plastered down 
to a foot below tlic level of the floor of the chambers along the cast cur- 
tain. This would seem to show that wall cVj w^as continued up above 
the floor levid so as to form a cross wall cc^ dividing up the space be- 
tween hh^ and dd^, and, I believe, that this was so because there must 
surely have been a cross wall between hb^ and and 1 do not see 
whore else it could have been conveniently placed except above c'c\ as cc^. 
Tho north face of this wall will be distant 126 ft. from the centre of the 
oast gate. 

There is somewhat similar evidence for the existence of another 
cross wall aa^ north of Inside the curtain wall (at ah) there was 
built another wall a*a\ 1 ft. 6 in. and 24 ft. long which was carried up 
to within a foot of the floor level of the range of chambers along the 
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east curtain. This wall and the north face of the wall bb^ were {>lastor- 
ed to a depth of about 7 ft. below the floor level almost to the founda- 
tion of the walls. This seoms to show that there was another vault 
immediately north of the wall and that the wall a'a', carried the 
flooring of the room above. As the wall a'a\ is about 24 ft. long, I infer 
that this was the length of tho vault aud also of the room above it and, 
I think, that at 24 ft, north of hh^ there was another cross wall like hh^ 
which below the floor level served as the north wall of a vault and above 
the floor level was a cross wall sub-dividing the space between the cur- 
tain and CiD^. 

In this way I have been able to prove by excavation the oxistonco 
of four cross walls 6f)|, But tliis is not enough. Jt is still 

necessary to consider wbetlicr, as Wells's plan implies, tliero were any 
other Avails besides these four, and in particular wliothm* tlici’c^ were any 
to tho south of For Die Black Hole wjis the Hontfioi'iimost of tho 
roonfs built along this part of the east euitaiii. C()!iso([uently its site 
must be immediately to the north of tho last cross wall, and its site is 
known if the position of the south erniiiost cross wall is known. 1 have 
accordingly ft’aced out the wall Avhicli contained the eliambors 

built against this part of tho cast curtain, to a point 10(3 ft. fj*oiii 
the centre of the oast gate, whoi’o this ooiiiaining wall stops. Beyond 
d\ there is only a small thin wall, built, I suppose, to contain a pave- 
ment. There could have boon no cross wulls Ixi^'^oud d\, and 1 have 
found no trace of any bctAvocii t?| and d\. It tlioreforo hallows that (/(/j 
is the southernmost cross wall. 1 have also trac(i<l out ili(3 e:i'<t vau aiulali 
Avail O2B3 to Dg, 1 G(3 ft. from the centre of the east gale, where 0^1)^ 
meets the wall which carried the third or innej*most line of arches 

on the south side of the fort. Thus my cxcav.atioiis pj*ovo tliat dd^ is 
the southernmost cross Avail, and that it occurred at about 20 ft. north 
of the cud of the containing wall aud also at about the same dis- 

tance north of the junction of the verandah wall with tljc third 
line of arches on the south side 

This also agrees on the whole with Wells’s plan which represents 
the last cross Avadl as occurring about 16 ft. 

Comparison of or 18 ft. north of tho end of tlic containing 

junction between tho east 
verandah wall and tho inner lino of arches on 
the south side of the fort. Wells’s plan, however, docs not exactly agree 
with the results obtained by excavation as to distances, but this is ac- 
eounted for by the fact that the length of the curtain Avail betAvcon the 
east gate and the south-east bastion is too short by about 12 feet. 
'If^oeyi^ it wasy who actually dtw plan, he did not discover Ids 
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mistake till be came to pat in the details of the rooms along the oast 
curtain south of the gate. Then, finding that there was not sufficient 
room to put those details in properly, he crowded them in together, 
'J’his, I think, is clearly the case with the cross walls. The discrepancies 
between Wells’s plan and the results obtained by actual excavation may 
be exhibited as follows : — 

WgIIh’s plan Blunvs walls at 43, 70, 95, 108, 122, 135 ft. 1 from tlio cer.tro of 

Excavation showH walls at 75, 100, 120, 146 ft. ) the East gate. 

Looking at this comparative tabic, and remembering that Wells’s 
distances are short of the true distance.^, wo easily discover which walls 
correspond. The first cross wall shown by excavation (artj) corrcs})onds 
to the second wall given in Wells’s plan. Tlio second cross wall shown 
by excavation corresponds to the third Avail in Wells’s plan. The 
fourth cross wall shown by (*xcavation (cTj) corresponds to tlio fifth wall 
in Wells’s plan ; and the last wall in Wells’s plan C(nT''‘:ponds to tho 
last wall shown by excavation. The two missing Avails not shoAvn by 
excavation ai*c the first cross w^all of Wells’s i>lan, Aviiich Avas tlic south 
wall of tho barracks (/jl), and tho fourth wall of Wells’s plan which 
must have come between 66, and cr^ This Avail could not have been 
a very substantial one, as it must have been built oA^cr tlio subterranean 
chamber 67;/ c'c/. Tho room tt in Wells’s plan, which is the southern- 
most of tho series of rooms built within this part of the east curtain, 
and is, ihereforo, tho Rlack Hole, corresponds Avitli tho space cq 
This is tho site of the Black Hole. As regards the staircase to tho 
Boutli-cast bastion, I have unfortunately very little to say. This stair- 
case is mentioned by UoIaa'cH and is shoAvn by Wells in his plan. It is 
a long staircase. Its head is put by Wells at- about 8 ft. from the soiitli 
face of tlio southernmost cross wall, and its foot at a distance of about 50 
ft. I have not been able to find any trace of it by excavation, but I 
sec no reason for doubting its position to bo correctly marked by Wells. 

If I might bo i)crmitted to make a few conjectures 1 should arrange 
the rooms along tho east curtain thus. Tho 

Arrangement of the ^vholo range of rooms is contained between 
rooms alone the oast ^ 

curtain. south wall of the cast gate CCi (7^ and the 

cross wall dJi and between the cast curtain 
Cl) and tho first lino of arches parallel in the curtain The 

pillars of tlieso ai*cliea were about 8 ft. 9 in. distant from each other 
from centre to centre. West of them came a second parallel line of 
arches, OgDg forming the piazza before the rooms. The first of the 
cross AA’alls dividing off the rooms occurred after the fourth arch in 
the first line of arches C^Di, Thus it would ho about 35 ft. distant 
from the wall CCi These four arches were left quite open to iha 
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piazza west of thorn, and formed the court of guard south of the gate. 
Three arches further on was another cross wall ao^. If this wall oc- 
ouiTed exactly after the seventh of the first lino of arches and 
I am right in believing that these ai*ches measured 8 ft. 9 in. from 
centre to centre, then the centre of the cross wall aai would bo 61 ft. 

3 in. from the south face of the wall CC^ C^. If wo rely on tho evidcnco 
of the excavations its north face was GO ft. 3 in. from tho south face of 

Cjj. Tho next cross w\all Ih^ occuiTed after the tenth arch. As 
shown by the excavations its north faco was 86 ft. distant from tlio 
south face of the wall CC^ or if avc reckon its distance according to tho 
arches, its centre will be 87 ft. G in. from CC^ C^. I Imve argued that 
another cross wall rcj was 126 ft. distant from the centre of tho 
cast gate, that i.s its north face is 112 ft. from tlie soulli faco of CCi 
and if we reckon that this wall came aflor the thirteenth ai'ch its 
centre wnll ho 113 ft. 9 in. from GCi 0^. The last ci'Os.s wall dd^ is 131 
ft. in. from CC^ or if w'o reckon that it came after tlio liftcentli 
arch its centre would ho about 131 ft. 3 in. distant. Tho room cut off 
by tho W’alla ccj, is the Black Hole. It measured internally 18 ft. 
by 14 ft. 10 ifi. Jt was houndcul on the cast by tho curtain, on the south 
by the wall on the north by the wall rcj, and on tho west by tho 
fourteenth and fifteenth arches of the first line of arclics i)arall(*l to 
the oast curtain These two arches were bricked up and only a 

window was left in the centre of each. Along the cast wall of tho Black 
Hole was a wooden ])Iatf()rra about .six feet broad and rai.sed throe or 
four feet from the gi’ouiid, open underneath, Jt probably projecled from 
the east wall as far as the door in the north wall ccy This door opened 
inwards. The three rooms between the court of guard and tho Black 
Hole were the barracks. They were bounded on tlie east by the curtain 
w'all, along v/hich ran a wooden platfonn similai* to that in the Black Hole. 
Tho nine arches which bounded tlie barracks on tho soutli, {%, e., tho 
fifth to the thirteenth arches inclusive) were partially closed by a 
dwarf wall, or, as Holwcll calls it, a parapet wall. Tin* rooms opened 
one into another and a door in the wall cc^ led to the Black Hole. South 
of the Black Hole there were no more rooms, the remaining space being 
taken up by a straight staircase, fifty feet long, built against the east 
curtain wall, leading to the south-east bastion. 

I believe that this arrangement of the rooms will satisfy all the 
requirements of Holweirs naiTativc. Tho barracks according to him 
would have been a fairly comfortable place for 146 persons to spend tho 
night in. I moke the whole area of the barracks to bo 72 ft. by 14 ft. 
10 iUt This gives 7 sq. ft. 45 sq. in. for each individual. The area of 
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Black Hole is 18 ft. by 14 ft. 10 in. This allows just 267 sq. ft. of area 
for 146 persons, or less than 2 sq. ft. oach.^ 

The result of all this fresh discussion is to place the site of the 
Black Hole prison inimccliately to the noi*th of 

Difforenoe between the site fixed for it by Mr. Bayne, so that Mr. 
these views and those i . l i nr 

of Mr. Bayne. Bayne s conclusion was not so tar wrong. Mr. 

Bayne, however, Arrived at his conclusion from 
two utterly false premises. His first premise was that the south-east 
corner of Ihe fort was just like the north-east corncT. This was com- 
pletely refuted by Mr. l^Iunroin 1889 when he produced Wells’s plan of 
the fort. Mr. Bayne’s second premise was, that the dimensions of the fort 
stated by Ormo in the text of his history and shown in the accompanying 
plan, were absolulcly correct, and Mr. Bayne still held to thishelicf even 
though he discovei*ed that f hero was an error somewhcj'o in Orme’s plan 
when he tried to superpose it upon Simms’s Survey of Calcutta. The 
excavations which 1 have made prove that the dimensions given by 0 rme 
are only approximately correct, accurate enough for the purposes of his 
history, but not accurate enougli for the purpose of settling minute 
points of topograpliy. Fortunately for Mr. Bayne, the en«Ln*s of his two 
promises counieractod each other, and thus, when he made an excavation 
in the passage north of the General Post Otlico, wliero he expected to 
hud ihe Black Hole, he actually did come across one of its Avails. But, 
like words, Avails cannot bo interpreted apart from their context. Mr, 
Bayne Avas prevented at the time from finding the right context, and he 
therefore failed to understand these walls ; I have merely been more 
fortunate in my opportunities, and have been able to secure the right 
context. 

Only a few more miscellaneous points as to the topography of the 
old fort I’cmain to bo mentioned. Besides the 
p<^ts tAVO drains already spoken of, which I found by 

the east gate, I also came across a piece of 
another old surface drain running along the west side of the verandah 
which extended before the chambers built inside the east curtain. This 
drain is 4 ft. Avide at the top and 2 ft. at ihe bottom. Its eastern edge is 
5 ft. distant internally from the verandah wall O 3 B 2 . There is also an 
old Avell about 50 ft. east of the oast wall of the Governor’s House in the 
fort, and 23 ft. south of its central line, which may have been part of 

1)0 Tho only cross wall shown in Wells’s plan whioh I have not acoonnted for b 
the wall between the rooms r and 0 . If what 1 have said as to tho other cross walls 
is correct, this cross wall should come between hbi and cc,. It could not then have 
been a substantial wall as it would have been built over the subtetranean obivinbor 
hVi e'eV Could this wall have been meant for the wall b'b\ P . 
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the old building. The main walls of tho buiUlinj^s are brick in lime, 
the minor walls are brick in mud. The parade gi’ound is paved with 
brick on edge over one flatf cohered with six inches of coucivte. Its 
level was visible everywhere in section. If we reckon the level of the 
curb stone of the footpath in Daihousie Square as 10() ft. then Iho level 
of the parade ground would be 98*07 ft., i. e., a little less than 2 ft. 
lower down. Tho level of the floors of tho roonis varied. The level 
of the floor over the sub terra neiiu \aiilt Avas 99*21 ft. At about the 
middle of the set of rooms built along the east curtain it was 
98*5 ft. 


A Sjiprimcn of flu* Paditmnwati. — By 
^ G. A. (jRiniisoN, B.A„ l.U.S. 

Tho f(.llowiiig is an a1 tempt to give a eorreet text of a pot'tion of 
the Padumawati,^ or J’adinuvuti of Malik Muhammad of Jayas in Oudh. 
lie flourished under Shor Shah in tlie year 1- 40 A, 1)., a)id niimei'ous 
MSS. of his great ])ocni are in existene(». 

Tho value of the Padumanati consists chiefly in its age. Malik 
Muhammad is, I belkne, the oldesf vcumaeular port of Hindfistan of 
whom Ave Iiuat any uiieontcfifed remains. (Miami Har’dai was much 
older, but the genuineness of lii^* JMithlraj Kay'sa is denied by many 
competent scholars. Vidyupati Tliakur, who lived in the year 1400 
A. D. has only left us a few soners which ha\;o come down to us througli 
five centuries of oral transmission, and Avhieli now cannot ])e in tho 
form in Avhieh they w^ere written. The pi’csiTvation of the Padumiiwati 
is due mainly to the lia]ipy accident of Malik Muhammad’s religious 
reputation. Altliougli profoundly affected by tho teaching of Kabir, 
and familiarly acquainted Avitli Hindu lore, and Avith tho Jliridfi Yoga 
philosophy, he Ava.s from the first revered as a saint by his Muham- 
madan co-religionists. 

He wrote his poem in what was evidently the actual vernacular 
of his time, tinged slightly with an admixture, of a few Persian words 
and idioms due to his Musalman predilections. It is also due to his 
religion that he originally wrote it in thd Persian character, and hence 


1 The himself inyariahlj Bpells the word thus. 
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diNoarded all t,ho favourite devices of pandits, wlio tried to make their 
Jntigua^c correct by spelling (while they did not pronounce) vernacu- 
lar woifls in the Sanskrit fashion. Ha had no temptation to do this* 
The Persian character did not lend itself to any such false aiitiquarian- 
isni. fic .spelled eacdi word rigorously as it wns pronounced. His 
work is Jieiico a valiialde witness to the actual condition of the verna- 
cular language of Nor-thern India in the 16th century. It is, so far as 
it goes, and with the exception of a few hint.s in Alberuni’s Indica, 
the only trustworthy witness which wo have. It i.s ti-ust worthy, how- 
ever’, only to a e(;rtain extent, for it often merely gives the consonantal 
frame work of the wox‘<ls, the vowels, as is usual in Persian MSS., being 
gonei’ally omitUid. Foi*luriately, the vowels can generally be inserted 
con-eetly with the help of a few Devanfigai’I MSS. of the poem which 
arc in irry po.sse.ssion. 

Ilesides its inter’est ns a key to a philological pn/./le, the Padiima- 
wati also deserv'os notice ferr its contents. In it.self it is a fine political 
w'ork, and on(3 of the few original ones, not dr^aling with eiihej’ liiima 
or Krishna, with wdiicli I am ac(|uaiided in any Indian language. It 
is also renin I’kable for tiro vein of tolerniice which runs Ihrough it, — a 
tolerance in every way woidhy of Kabir or of Tursl Das. The story of 
the )) 0 (‘m has been a favourite one wdtli eastern auibor's. IFusain 
Gbaznawl wrote a Pcu'siari poem on the subject, errtitled Qissae Padmd^ 
waf. Tlni Gdbind Murishl in I6r>2 A. D. wrote a version in Persian 
prose, called (nfler the ehmnograrn of its date) TiihfahCl-Knlnh, Again 
Mir ZiyanM-dln ‘Ibr^nt, and Glnihim *All ‘Ishrat wrote a joint version in 
Urdu vei’sc in 17^16 A. D. Malik Muhammad’s poem was written in 
1540 A. 1). 

(^mcer'niirg the author little is kiiowm. He tells us himself that 
ho was the disciplo of Sayyad Muhlu’d-din. Ho studied Sanskrit 
Prosody and llhet(jric from Hindu Paiidits at Jayas. He belonged to 
the Chialiyd Nisamiyd, that is to say, he was the eleventh disciple in 
descent fi*ora the well-known Niziimu’d-dln, who died in 1325 A. D, 
Miihiu’<l-dlii’s teacher was Shaikh Burhaii, who resided at Kalpl in 
Bunclerkliand, and wlio is said to have died at the age of a hundred 
years in A. D. 1562 -63. The poet was patronized by Sher Shah. 

The only other fact which we know' for certain is that he was blind 
of one eye. I have collected the following traditions about him. One 
of Sher Shah’s allies was J«agat D5v, (enthroned 1527 A. D. : died 
1673 A. D.), Maharaj of Ghazlpur and Bhoj*pur. He was present at 
the battle of Bagb’sar (Biixar)nn which Sher Shah defeated Hun^&yun. 
Malik Muhammad is said to have attended his court. Two of Malik 
Muhammad’s four friends, whom he mentions in his poem (22) were 
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also patronised by Jagat DSv. These were Yusaf Malik and Salerno 
Siggh (whom Malik Mu^mmad calls MiyS as if bo was a Mu^altnaii). 
It is said that another attendant at Jagat Ddv’s court was a KatthaJi^ 
named Gaudharv Raj, who was skilled in the art of singing. Malik 
Muhammad was greatly attached to him and gave him his blessing, 
prophesying that skill in song would always I’cmaiu in his family, and, 
at the same time, begging him to take, as a sign of affection, his title 
of Malik. Ever since, Gandhaiw Raj’s doscciulants have called them- 
selves Malik, and members of the family still live in Taluka Raipurfi and 
at Haldi in Raliya District, and ai'O renowned singers. 

It is said that the Raja of Amethl w jis childless, hut was granted 
a son, in consequence of the prayers of Malik Muhammad. When tho 
poet died, he was bui-icd at AmOthi, and his tomb* is still shown, 
and worshipped by believers. Malik Muhammad’s t’wo friends, Malik 
Ttisaf and Salone, died in what is now the district of Gorakh’pur, from 
a surfeit of mangoes. Malik Muhammad was with them at the time, 
and himself narrowly escaped. The mangoes are said to Lave been 
infested by poisonous insects. 

Tho text *01 tho Padumawati, being in the theth Hindi language, 
and w’^ritten in the Pei’sian character, is very difficult boih to read and 
to understand. It has been frequently transliterated into tlio Nagari 
character, but the transcriptions, whether MS. or printed, are full of 
mistakes, generally guesses to make the meaning clear, 'riio best trans- 
literated edition is that by Pandit Rum Jasaii of Danfiras; but even 
in his case (putting instances of sanskidtization out of sight) hardly 
a line is coiTect. There are several printed editions in tlio Persian 
chai'acter, but they too are all incoiTCct. I have been furLunaie tjiiough 
to become possessed of several old MS>S. of the poem in the Persian 
chai*actcr, and by diligent comparison I Lave endeavoured to reproduce, 
in tho Nagari character, the actual w'ords written by the poet, A glance 
at the critical notes will show the labour involved in tho task. I have 
also endeavoured to give a tentative translation of text as I went along. 

To the text, I append an analysis of the whole poem, which may 
prove interesting. It must, how^ever, be understood that I do not 
guarantee its entire correctness. There are many passages wdiich I do not 
jf0t understand, and which await further examination. 1 hope, in process 
of time, to publish, jointly with Maliamahfipadhyaya Pandit Sudhakara 
DvivSdi, F.A.TJ., a complete and satisfactory edition of the whole poem. 
Of that edition, the present specimens may be taken as a provisional 
sample^ and X shall be most grateful for any suggestions which reach me 
iu time tp improve the larger work. 

J.h 17 
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For the purposes of these specimens, I have used the following 
MSS. 

A. MSS. in Persian character (marked collectively as P). 

(1) India Office Library, Pers. Cat. 1018. Dated 1107 Hij. 

= 10<)5 A. D. (la). 

(2) Dithj No. 1075, Vowel marks freely used. Cor- 

rectly written. Dated 1 109 Hij. = 1097 A. D. (Ib). 

(3) Ditto No. 1819. Vowel ])oint.s inserted in red ink 

by a later liand. Dated 1114 Hij. = 1702 A. I). (Ic). 

(4) India Office Library, Urdu Catalofriie, No. 3130. Few 

vowel points. In two different haudwrilings. No date, 
(Id). 

All tb('so Persian MSS. ai*o very faiily correct. I have taken Ib. 
as the basis f lirouglioiit. 

B. MSS. in tlio Deva Nagari character (marked collectively as N). 

(1) India Office Library, Sanskrit Catalogue, No. 2471. A 

magnificent copy, profusely illustrated. Written ])y 
Tliana Kayath of Mirzapur. No date. Spelling highly 
Siinskritized (Is). 

I must here express my thanks to Dr. Rost, and the authorities of 
the India Office Libraiy, for the loan of the above ^LSS. 

(2) A well wj'itten copy kindly lent me by Kaviraj Syamal 

Das, belonging to the iibraiy of tlie Malifiraj of Udai- 
pur. Spelling not so Sauskiitized. Dated Sambat 
1895=1838 A. D. (U). 

C. MS. in the Kaithi character. 

(1) A clearly written copy. With very irregular spoiling : and 
many important variations in the readings. Written 
in Sambat 1812 = 1755 A. D. (K). 

In editing the text 1 have adopted the following principles as 
regards spelling. Prakrit words arc spelt as in the Persian copies. 
When the Persian copies give vowels, those vowels are adopted. Wlien 
no vowx'ls are given, I have used my judgment in adopting the vowels 
given in the Devanagari and Kaithi copies. 

On the other hand, for precisely similar reasons, I have generally 
adopted the S})elling of Arabic and Persian words which is best vouched 
for by the Devanagari and Kaithi copies. Such words are phonetically 
spelt in that alphabet, 

, U and K ilniformly write ij as I have not followed them m 
this. .When U, nwit frequently does, gives a short u as the final vowel 
of a Frukrtt substantive, I iiave generally adopte^it) unlese the use of 
the vowel is contradicted by the Persian copies. 
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The termination nhy is capable of being read as equivalent to 
either the plural oblique termiiiaiion or to the singular oblique 
termination Wt or Pf Unless the context showed* that •f is required, 
I have transliterated it pf. Even in Uio best Persian MSS. the nasal 
is inserted so capriciously, that it is at least doubtful whether it should 
be used in the singular, and I have accordingly followed the best 
Devanfigari MSS., in omitting it, in this case, throughout. 

The metre of the poem consists of stanzas of seven canpals fol- 
lowed by a dolid. In the latter, a mnfrd is fro<|iieiitly omitted in the 
first half. In the canimis^ accent is frequently used instead of (piaiiti ty, 
a short ncrentod syllable being treated as a long one, especially at the 
end of a line. Malik Miihainniad wrote long before Kfi^’av Das laid 
down the canons of Hindi inc'tre. Such accented short syllables I havo 
marked, in transliteration with an acute accent, thus , — ntramart (H, :{). 

J regret that ilio scheme of irau.slitei'at ion iiito the Roman character 
is not that usually adopted in this Journal. For various I'easoiis, whieli 
it is not necessary to give lieve, I havo been compelled to adhere more 
closely to tliat u.sed in the Bihari Dictionary by Dr. liooriile and myself. 

SCHISMK OP TRANSTilTRUATJON AnOPTKI) IN TlfS PAl'KU : — 

^ t, t q ^ n, ^ w, p e, tg c, 0 , ^ r7. ^ , thus ^ 

s, i; 7, ^ f, and so on. m. 

The following vowels occiu* only in a few San.skrit words, ^ rt, 
^ at, ^a?t. In Tadbhava Avords ^ and ^ do not occur, mx, is tra,ns- 
litcrated ai and au. In !Nagarl MSS. wdieri ^ and ^ occur they jiro 
plainly stenographic signs for and ^J'his is frequently shown by 

the metre. There is no danger of confusing and for 

they appear in distinct classes of words, WXt arc always in Tadbhava 
words, or in corrupted Tat.sama words, ^ and.lH’ occur only in words 
lifted bodily from kSanskrit: — 

^ kh, ^ g, ^ gh, v 

^ c, W c/t, ^ j, ^ u, 

» ^ H (h, W tlh, iir 

IT ^ W th, dh, 9r 7t. 

^ p, ^ p/i, ^b,^ hh, fl m. 

^ w, (or in Sanskrit words r), 

H only occurs in Persian words, pepresenting^be Persian or in 
pure Sanskrit words. In the fomer case it is ti*anslii5raicd sh, and in 
the latter by f. * ' . 

Arabic and P^ian letterai , . 

^ t t ft .J *» J u* ft ft ^ i kh'i ^ q} 
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^ ’WgflT #¥ II \ II 
^Rrti 

I Bw: f5ff» fK II 

WI Bfrfir €*H|ftifPlBTBWB[ft«T«ll 

WBI I BWTIT ^‘JT ^T I 

I wk«i i 

ifl'tft fW I WBW V w « 

vj 

ft*f ^ I »iw ?raiR tifft i 

€hifB WTBf I flBT nf^ »?ret ii 

Cs j 

^ BIT bit: <tBT WIBI if BfTf% I 
BTiBG: Bre BT^ BTBTBIK'lBI'SJnf^ll^ll 

Critical notes, 

1. 2. Kmhcsif bo apparently Ib, which soema to vocalize the final Tho 
W'ord may, liowovor, bo also road Idnhisa for khihesa. TJio other copies in tho 
rerwian character simply have which may bo read cither khihcsi, k'tnhasi, or 

Iclnhasa, Is and K havo khiho^^i for ktnhcsi, U has kinhasa. Throughout the poem 
n short o is inserted to form tho past tense. Thus, dekhasij ho sees, dekhesi, ho saw. 
la tin hahi prlti kahil if sff j Iha parabat a kahiliJs/tf Id parahafa kaihtfnt^ Jb lehi priti ka 
hilas/t^V tilii parnbata ka hiltlsu. lii tho Persian character and and 

and are easily confused. In each case it is a question of a dot. There 

can bo no doubt about tho form kahildsu for kailush being right. The word is of fre- 
quent occiirrimco in the poem, and is invariably spolt thus in tho best MSS. It is a 
curious corruption, and has puzzled all copyists with Sanskrit predilections. 3. 
Ib \m» patuana a<jinif K ayni paunUj Is hahataif UK bahutd, P give no duo. 4. Ib 
mvaftme, 

C. la khihosi sapata dlpa brahamantfa 
Ib „ M lOga „ 

Ic „ siiia saraga „ 

Id „ (illogiblo) ? seta prta mahl hha^dd 
Ib kinhesi sata »ata hrahaman^d (sic) 

U khiluisa Si'tta savnya „ 

K kiubcsi „ d'/pa „ 

Two printed oiUtions follow la, except having mahl instead of dlpa, la is 
adopted as making the best souso. 6, Ib duniara^ U dinakara^ K dunid. Printed 
editions dinha, 7. Is klnhesi slta ghdma, 8. Id klnhasi saha asa, las dusarahi, 
U dusanthu, 9. la td kara ndtty K knratd hai ndd lei, la kathd kahad. Id I® 
anydhUf printed editions and K xiraytlhu. 

Translation, ^ 

(1). I bear in mind that one and only primal Maker, who gave 
life and made the world. First made Ho manifest the 
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made He (for the Light) the mighty motintain KailasaJ He mnde the 
fire, the air, the water, and the dust. He made forms ^ of varied hue. 
He made the Earth, and fleaven, and Hell ; and he made incarnations in 
many persons.® He made the mundane egg® with its seven*' regions. 
He made the universe with its fourteen® worlds. Ho made the sun for 
the day, and the moon for the night; He made the astonsms and the 
systems of the stars. Ho made coolness, sunshine and shade ; He iiuulo 
the clouds and lightning (that ahidcih) in thorn. 

All things are so made by Him, that naught is worthy to bo com- 
pared with Him. First take I His name, and then in deep thought do I 
begin 7 my story. 

^ n ^ I fttW? jmri i 

I i 

I »fjr i 

* 1 iiK 

’cvfT i 'ifw i 

IT*! %?r I ^ f^^TTHT K 

’qp Jw-qftai. I 5CtJi i 

1 By ‘Light,* tho poot refers to Mahndeva, who dwells in Knilfisa Inrlmn 
Mn^almuns frequently consider Adam, tho lirnt man, as tho same as Mahadeva. 
Tho fact that the poot expressly says that Kailusa was made ‘ for * the Light, shows 
that ho cannot be referring to light, the first of created things. 

* An Urdu gloss, translates ureha by design, stamp, drawing. I have 

noted it also in 48, 4; 606, Rf ana murata dal urdhi, and in 510, 8, hhal vreha 
puhiipa saha nanuh In tho second tho Urdu translation gives a,i(j 

latter, tho whole line is translated 

The word is still used in Oudh and Bihur by women, in tho sense of 
racand. It is derived from the Skr. uUekha. 

8 Apparently, incarnations in many castes. Alluding to tho doctrine that incar- 
nations have occurred in all ndigions in many ports of the world. Or it may only 
refer to the various avaidrn of Vi 9 nu. 

4 I. e., the universe, alluding to the well known tradition detailed in Maim. 

8 Jambn, Plak^a or Gomedaka, Qnlmall, Ku^a, Kranfica, Qiika, and Pu^kara. 

8 There are seven worlds (loka) above, viz., Bhur-loka, Bhuvar-l., Svnr-1., 
Mahard., Janar-1., Tapar-1., and Sotya-l. or Brahma-1., and seven below, viz,, A -tala, 
yi-tido» Su-tala, Basu-tala, Tala- tala, Maha-tala, and Patala. According to Musal- 
ntans, there are seven regions ( ) ^hove (these are heavens), and seven below 

(earthll, 

7 Two Urdfi glosses translate augdhi by a meaning^for which I can find 

no othelr antiherity. It ^eans literacy to plnnp into water, hence .to be immersed 
in.aaytUBg>tehavetliexiiiiidliiU^ ^ 
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if «iir »itTn 

TWT t > 

2. 1. 8ata-u, bo Ib, la U K have hema (U revorsea the order of the two homlB* 
tichfl), Is hhrn, lo f^ato with hJtna as a v. 1. on margin. Id 8frta (also Ram Jaeao), lo? 
hauuira; (Sanskrit f%fia^[3kf for evidently puKzlcd the Nagarl tmn* 

Beribors. Ts has khaiifta khunda^ U klnham parabnfa mcru upt/rd, Tho P copies aro 
undecided botwcon /fc/iifc/n'wda and A*/txA:/iindfl* Tho former is probably the correct 
reading. 2. K indcha. 3. U v'ahu hhdidy K Jehi bhdl?, niramdle, 5. U I'dhaif 
edkai^ X udai. 7. U phnhi r/a, Id K ankhadha. 8. la gmjana avilarichaf Ic gagana 
antarikhUf Ib khdhlirif U lagni^ rdkhaiy K nimikhi, karata telii sahhai klnha ckana eka, 
las have vhi, I bed U lea/ii. 

2. Ho mado tho fioven* shorcloss oceans, &c., and lie made tho 
mountains of Mem and Kuklianda.* Rivers made lie and streams and 
waterfalls; crocodiles and fish made Ho of many kinds. He made the 
oyster sliell, and the pearl which filleth it, He mado many flawless gems. 
Forests mado Ho and roots tall trees iniido H(\ palmyras and date 
palms Ho made tho wild animals^ which dwell in the forest; He made 
tho fowl which fly where they will. He made colours, white and black ; 
lie made slcM^p, and hunger, and rest. Ho mufle the betel-leaf and 
flowers, and tho pleasures of taste ; many meilicincs made He and many 
eiekiiosscs. 

He mado them in loss than the twinkling of an eye ; all mado Ho 
in a single instant, lie fixed the Heavens in space without a pillar and 
without a prop. 

^ n ^ I wf? ^it II 

tiwT ^ I 

I aifix «>i: ^ « 

anew i «r ^ I 

^ I ^^3 «r €tt w I 

«« w €Hftr ^ WwT ^ <3: 1 

fwif’c 1 fJRfif ^ ^ I 

1 These encircle the seven roghms {dvlpas) mentioned in I, 6. Their names, 
aro Lavana, Iksn, Sura, Ghrita, Dacllii, Dugdha, Jala. The author, in stanza 141 gives 
a difiPeront enumeration, rtz., Kbura, Khira, Dadhi,' Jala, Sura, Udadhi, Kilakila. 

S lilern is the well-known mountain. It reprosents the northern hemisphere 
or polo, and is the abode of the Gods. Rukhan^a is Knmeru, tho southern hemisphore 
or pole, tho region of tho daityas or demons. The poet has mixed this up with 
Kishkindhu, also to tho south of Oude, and has confounded the two names. 

B Jari ia a root used for medicine, and miiri is a root used for food* 

^ Stfuja is any animal used for food. 
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8. The order o{ these sets of cau.pah is different in different copies. The 
above is the order of lab U K, led begin 4, 3, and then gd on as above. Is begins 
15, 16, and then 3, 4, Ac., like la. 1. led dihcBi hadiit ; lac tchi p«?, Id tchi khift^ 
1b f inha jUi, 2. Ih hah u ai/jn^ Jc iehi sdji}, 9. lao U K bi7rf#i/7, U K kou for koi. 
4. lacs U 6. Id transposes 11. 5 and 0 . 1b jfn^ sadti sukha^ XI jiytma audd 

tinhaj K j'nva sadd sahay U kou, C. Id U kOti, Is hahu dandfr, Id dhandtiy U K 
anandn, dandd. 7. U fcoit, la ati ghdnly Id K <puni ghiinly Is aaga ghdruy U ju gkdnh 
8. U kou for hoi, 9. lacd chdrahi. Is tinha chdroy K huhuri klnka saba, 

8. Ho made man, and gav(5 him dominion ; Ho made grain for 
his food. Ho made the kiiig ^vho taktiili pleasure in hitii kingdom, 
He made elephants and horses for his array. Ho made for him many 
delights. Some made He lords, and others slaves. Wealth made Ho 
from which cometh pride ; He made longings which none can saiisfy. 
He made life which all men over desire; lie iniide death, from which 
none can escape. Hap[nness made He and myriads of joys ; sorrow 
made He, and care and donht.^ Some made Ho poor and others 
Ho made fr(?qnent ])i’osponty and adversity. 

Some made Ho ^veak, and others strong. From ashes made Ho 
all, and again turned Ho all to ashes. 

^11 ^jpc I ^ n 

sriJi I i 

yit I sit iffy ii 

nv wwc I Miix n 

'sTft I yifir i 

i(t I yty i 

wfy fH[ gf^ <5y yty yyRj ymyr 9Tftr ii » ii 

4. 1. Icdfl hUwatteni, U hhimafiainiyd, 2. P mukha, which spoils the metre. 
3, Id makes this line the sixth, Is ami'i/a, Ibd jxuna jehi, Jo jinna jchi, lb<l tchi, 
lads U K pacj, khde. 4. K karui nimi jd phdrh 6. K Imvai jo inUkhl, led K hhawara 
patdga, Is hhawara ndga. 0. la K mdura, led doubtful, lbs U clearly wndura, lacd 
rahahu 7. So lacd K, lbs Jchihasi rdkam dewa daetd, hlnhani hhdkaaa hhuia pareiu, 
XJ similar except . , . dewa dayantd, . . . hhuta parantd, 9. led K dihiaa, Ib U 
9abM 

I Two Urdu glosses translate danda by grief, but the dictionary moaning 
of the vord is enmity ((hwwdu^a). Here it means oppositign ideas> doubt. 
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4. He made a^allochum, musk, and the scented khas grass ; He 
marie the camphors , — bhimaseni * and ceiiaJ^ He made the snake in " 
whose month dwclleth poison ; He made the snake-charm which carrieth 
ofiF t]je bite. He made ambrosia, which giveth eternal life to him who 
geiteth it ; Ho made poison, which is death to him who eateth it. He 
made the sugarcane filled with sweet juice ; Ho made the acrid creeper 
with its manifold fruit. Ho made the honey Avliich the bee stores in 
its lionio; He made the humble bee, the birds and winged crcatui*es. He 
made the fox, the rat and the nnt ; Ho made many creatures which dig 
the earth and dwell therein. He made demons, goblins and ghosts ; He 
made glionls and Devos and Daiiyas, 

Ho made eighteen thousand creations of varied kinds. To all he 
gave a means of existence, and with every decoration did he deck 
them. 

^ a inrqfiT v i ^ ii , 

i w wfii TifH fa[»r n 
irr nfft WTfit I f*niT wt »rri*r i 

WJt ^ ftTO; ’w’tti wS’T 

»ft»i wjTfii 'Wit I f^Tw: ^5 ^it I 

HT HIT TtT I w w wwfir w ft! w « 

wft w wi «ft I ar mi: ii 

<Hi ^ ar« tw wr 'wr ^ i 

aft ifl*f aiJR! wl ^ w wr WT ft*? II 1 1 

B. 1. Ins U oliij K dhtmaita hai jehi he san® ; Is U hS ; P have ka ; lad 
sahaif J n^lii gha(aL 3. K sahhanha, U kou, 4. Is puts verse 4 after verso 
6 , U jiaragafi gupati, 6 . Ib khawdwaij U dpuni khdl^ K dpuna kliai^ P might also 

1)0 road thns. 0. K -M/int, lads sc; lo sahahi hhuguH del au jiaita ; Is K 

Hohahi dPffV naha kahd d.ehi, 7 . In, sahahi no til kari herai ff8d\ ohi na kdhu, &c. 
Is hari nSisd^ ohi, U sahai, fd kara, sdsd, ohi na kdhii kl dsi, K sahhai dsa id kari hart 
■pherl 1 ohi nahi dsa ahai keh a kerl || 8, lao ghafata, U K ghafai, U uhhai\ taai. 9. 

id jo deta, U K dchi, K sabha id kara, 

5. He indeed is a master of wealth, to whom belongeth the uni- 
verse ; to all He giveth continually, yet his storehouse minisheth not. 
To every creatiji'c in the world, from the elephant even to the ant, doth 
He day and night give its share of nourishment. His eye is upon all : 
none is forgotten, whether foe or friend ; nor bird nor grasshopper, nor 
aught whether manifest or hidden is forgotten. He deviseth food and 

I The BhhnaRema-karpHra of SauskHt* 

^ The Clna-karpura of Sanskrit. 
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nourishment of many kinds. AI] doth He feed, yet eatoth not himself. 
His moat and His drink is this — that to all He gircth nourishment 
and life. All have hope in him at every breath, nor hath He ever 
(turned) the hope of any to despair. 

JHon after coon doth He ^iie, yet never miiiisheth (his store). 
Toa, so doth Ho this with both liiincls, that whaievor hath been given 
in this world, hath all been given h}" Him. 

I ^ TOTS w Tiarr i wmt t 

’Ciar i twr f I 

WJR f«rwnKf% wi^i i ^irNr «ft mwt ii 

Vi ^ ^ 

wsrtf^ f»nr mix wit i Iwft x«ix »i: tx ^mt • 

«isf% *ftir w»fW ^pcT I mar »fNi Mx«r ^ ukt ii 
’m me M armx ' wxx ^ mr fan ii xlt a 
<t I wx mftj w xifmx ^x« wfx tifx i 
jfm maix w»iT3ix wx wtxx ^fx ii < « 

6 . 1 . Id tfcZt (ka lunauau so lojo , K // ii onadi lamia jihi rh/tja 2 . llrrd Inidt^ 
ddf,\tSLCB Kjehi>j t(*hi Ihcd aifiaio, i>i that^alu aihata nathahalu^ IJ «ir/i«/Mi/r/, K 
chatia Tiiihatta nirhainhi , K tlohata hot na Mtiahuix 4 \h thkhti, U K r/r/Aw, P 
givo no clue, a tliiid ptiBcm singular « 0 ( niH roquiu (J by tbo B( nso, Ih IfnjOs j N 
Cffluhtt Ib kaiahi^ U sdjoqii 6 luc K ///«r/, hxunfn^ U udhot^ iinhot bojum If dtUt 
badhaif K iott u *a)thn 6 . loha t hffi ha hhtkha dullHj J.i hhflha (i^) bahuia^ U 
duKha hhart/f K hhuuna hfflhn did fa bhata 7 . lbs K lumi jo jhohh ciiita ua hot^ 
la kinat t>o jO mutio ciitfa foo K hat at oijoohi aiaao hot b, TJ r/sZ/urr/ (vvJiiCfli 
makcu the metre ngiil ), lat) U pAi, K ftfn 9 U am hhdjaif K t<lu hhd 

6. Let me tell of Him as that great inimiil king, wlio from t lie 
beginning to the eml of tilings is woithy ol his lule. and lor 

ever doth He rule, and uJioni He willetli, rule to him He* givdh. 
Making^ umhi ellaless him A\ho hath the umbrella oi royalty, llegiMth 
it unto him who is without iL , no oilier is tin re who is equal unto Him. 
The people all look as He u[)tuinelli the mountains, and maketh th(' unt 
(that ci'awleth from heneatli tJicm; equal unto the elephant. Adamant 
Ho maketh like straw and scattereth it, and again Ho maketh straw like 
adamant, and giveth it honour. To one Ho giveth the foJI of enjoyment 
and all happiness, another striketh He with sorrow and a home (sup 
ported by) alms. No one understandoth what He bath«done, foi He 
doeth tfaajj which is beyond the power of mind and thought. 

All rise is non-exihtobt^ Hr alone is ever the same, whoso wondjoup 
I Urdilglopi) tiansiout. 
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creations arc sneh as those. He createth one and destrojeth him, and, 
if ho ‘will, he formoth him again. 

^11 I 

irois njti ^ I irc^ ’sh'f ^ ^ i 

5 TT 'jw ^ fhtri »r tirm i in n w-imn i 

aim n m* n ^ iftfa arm i aia «Ri aa m an: ftaaim • 
aa: aa ft»a aiat arfir afrt i aa a €tar anw an: alt ii 
»a ua at mi i gfa ^ aaa aai: afa at\t » 

^aa ^ atr at am w i ^5?: aifa aaa; aia; aai r 

at II ait aa arm at aHfa araa ait ataa 1 

aaanrma a aafa mfa faia ft«a 1 « 11 

7. 1. Id rov(‘i'floa tho order of 11. 1 and 2. U haninou utOy Ib naha ohi ttau waha 
B(iba mahii haruttJ^ K olia fiuba fsd mha m8 ivahn harafa^ Is has sau. 2. Ib K jo Baraha 
IJ paratj(i(i gujmlif In. c/nha 9ia chihafa, Jd auhn 77a c/nliv, 3. la na obi 8ii</a, Id aa 
kof ifdghaff?, U iia hut aaghuft?. 4. Ic na koi walti jdnif^ Is na umha koi jdnd U na 
hm nr jdnd, K o ki virtijdnd, 5. las reverse order of 11. 5 and 0, K waha saha, Ib 
wuha va kmhn, Is oha klnha, K unha na k/nha, 6, la hutd so pahilahi ho hai sol, Is 
an hni aha sdJ, K hiiid pahilahi aha hai sdl, Ic so punt rahai rahni na na hdj, U so puni, 
K rahai mhihi nahi kOh 7. Ja aura jo hohi, U aura kahai so, K aura je rahni se hiP, 
In inanthi kai, K mitrui karu 8. U jo tvai edhasi llnhasi, K jO nha cdha so klnhasi, 
Ink knrahi, U kamhi ju> cdhahi kinha. 9. U na km, Ic U sahai cdhi, K sabhai, 
cahuhi, U jlyn. 

7. Invisible, formless and antolbiblo is that Creator ; He is one 
witlii all, and all are one in Him. Whether manifest or hidden, He 
is all pervading. The righteous recognize Him, but not the sinful. 
He hath no son nor father nor mother, no family hath He, and no rela- 
tions. He hath begotten none, nor is Ho begotten of any, but all created 
beiiig.s ])roccod from Him. All things, as many as exist, He made ; nor 
Avas He made by any one. He Avas at the beginning, and Ho now ; 
He alone romaineth existent and no one else. All cdse that are, are 
mad and blind, for after but two or four days they do their work and 
die. 

Whate’or He willed that He did. He doeth that He willeth to do. 
No one is the# to jirevent Him, and, by his mere will. He gave life to 
all. 

I The UrdiVglosB translates haratd by “near,” but I know of no 

authority for this meaning. Baraid means hafd hud, twisted as a ropa^ia twisted* 
benco involved in, closely connected with. Compare Bihdn SaVm, 59, d^fha ha/rata 
hadht afavi, twisting thoir (mutoal) glances into a rope, they bind it from balcony to 
balcony. 
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«re gov nvNntmti^i 
^ ^ ftwiT I ^ ^i: to: TOf I 

TOT ^rtf^ ^ ^ TO TO I *n^ ^toT ^ TOT n 
«TTO inf5 <TT TO TO TOW to tot ft^T I 
TO TftT t'TT to: % TOT I TOW^ W^i^tTTO^W^TII 

irTwtfTTO<y»r^tf%ftirafwi to tw ft«r frowTt towh 

•J v» 

tCH *IT to ftJTO W ?TOT TOW TOT ^ 1 

fijfif’TTT TO ^TOI TO II c I 

• 

8. 1. Jd cinhn Jo^ K cPfahu^ Tb pvriina ?m\ Is (jiihu/y htd'h/ftuh 2. [otls.//w niilu^ 
K j7« 'Dfihi or jia nnht, la kam naht pai sahahi kanthly Js karai sawdiy U kurnhi sawdf, 
K karai aahartTJ (?). 3, la rcvwHOB tho order of 11. 3 and 4, I b jo doZ/zire so </rV/?, 
Id ju (Jolthvahi ddith 4. lo reverses the order of 11. 4 and 5, Is has s«o/7 , t///o/ 7, Ja U , 
hiya nuhiy Id hiytf ‘rnrhi pni (juna suha gi'm/ly U (junind. 5, Te U K hhdti fio jtTu 
6. Ib nit koi dhi ua vhi kr rfipiiy lo om. this lino. Tub onn Uuiy U tid kou hai uhly K 
nakdihoi hai nhi^ hi n/l kdhft am rtljia nttiijio, Id vd ohi k5 ana laim amlpr/y Is na 
oha kdhn 'am tnim mrtljH/y U nd kan usa taisn t.'nftjKty K wu oha kdhv am rkpa avrfpd : 
possibly la fits ill best T\'Hh ill Q rest of <ho pnssa^. 7. K na hiiiu ohi {hfluy lo 
riipa rekha nahty K uiratjnna 7idii* 8. Ic K vd hai inild 7ia hichurdy U nd hai miHl 
na waihardy 9. U undid inumkhi knha ddri, Ibd yndrakhahu 

8. In this manner know ye Him, and medii-ato upon Him, for so is 
the tale written in the holy book.^ The Lord hath no life, and yot Ho 
liveth, He hath no hands, and yet Ue maketli all things. He liatli no 
tongue, yet He telleth everything. He hatli no bodily form, yet that 
whieh Ho shaketh, is shaken. Ears hath He nrd, yet heareth Ho all 
things ; Heart hath lie not, yet The Wise One diseriminateth all things. 
He hath no eja^s, yet all things doth Ho sec ; How can anyone discern 
as He doth ? No one hath a form like unto His ; nor, like Him, is any 
one so incomparable. He hatli no abiding place, yet He is not without 
an abiding place. His form is without Haw, and His name is spotless. 

He is not indiscrete, nor is He discrete, yet so doth lie d^vell 
(within us), and fill us (with himself). To those who can see, Ho is 
near, but is far from the foolish blind. 

^ I ^ ’HR 1 m if ^5^ « 

' TOT TOW «ft ft WTO 

I Urdu gloss t<a pwanUy the Quriin. This is quite possible. It will be 

seen that Mallik lldl^uninad frequently uses Hindu words ae Musalmuu tochiiicnl 
>rms. S>a.c^‘^20,4. 
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wt *w»iT I fNfft 

fNf^ ^ ijmf I ^ • 

ft'tfe ^1^ I ifi iwi aiw i 

^ 'j 

afrinr ukh «rw itt i ft«ji ^ ifvrnn «tw tir i 

\S c> 

5^ Hxiii ^ an»rT THTT I ^€|- «im an ^ wiarr | 

<tii »it#t ’w: fsrWa i 

^ Ji>9it* an^rr ^ aa as ii < » 

0. 1. Ic ptmi Jo (Ifrthvai rolooo amiih/^ Is i*nhohi jo dhihrsi, U ihnhuHi^ K Jf/nahi. 
Thron'rhoiit., 1« K liuvo dmhiini and U dhihuftu^ ci\ 1. 2, tt 2. !« hiliiisf, U hihaaoj 

K fhm/nia hihayi mMin jOtjn^ lab Zo;/// for 4. Jaf V jt')ii TuShd^ U iihi w8.h8> 

Ic rovtjPHOH tho order oF 11. 4 and 5. 5. lads yoi j/hia jchi d/vhcid nirhi, K fiO yai 

n Janai jchi vdhh 0. Id juua ho, 1h jtlna hoi^ K johinia tnnrama oip junai 
viHtfhti la. iniffi Vfjrhi iurutnipa dhiu/ha^ Jc t^nhn dhtidhu, K cnhui na iarundiid cahai 
• ^hfldh (fiic), Is 1ms mndhc and dh^dht\ 7. Id ankhu kora vuiromo, tins makes 
lad-tor BonH(', and is also the roadiiij? of IlfiTii .Tasaii, K jehi k( dukha luf. 8. K 
hho(ji ruhai nnarififa, i). lb i*nha karo marotna jiinu karait/y K ghaUt rnho iiiuta, 

9. Anti tlio simple-minded kiiovveili not tlio secret of the priceless 
jewels which He hath given. Ho hath given ns a tongue, and the 
pleasuT'o <)f taste; Ho hath given ns teeth, which brighten^ a smile. 
Eyes haih Ho given us to see the world ; eai s haili IJe given us with 
whicli to hear langnage. Jto hath given the throat in which dwelleth 
oar speech. Ho hath given us lingers and noble arms. Feet hath Ho 
given UR with wdaich wo gracefully w'lilk. That man knoweth their 
secret wdio bath none. Yea, it is the old who know the secret of youth, 
when they find not their young days though they seek for them. The 
great man knoweth not the secret of j)overty, but the poor man knoweth 
it, to whom poverty is come. 

It is the sick man who know’^eth the secret of the body, while the 
healthy man liveth careless ; but the secrets of all are known to the 
Lord, who abidoth ever in everybody, 

^ N i ifiW i 

^ itinn I veft wm wt » 

•nww aran n\ni tiw • 

mrifjf flHI wif I ^ jww irof^ I 

^ <91 vOTci I ^ ^ wfi w«i • 

W •iTftr w irct w ^ I 3Wf VKX «w wnrt ^ t 

I Lit., are fit for« 
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w ^ ^Sira; aft nn im: ^liar n» i 

10. 1. Ib Icarata he karana, K haraUi hai karami lad harani na hof pairai harand 
Ic harani na pdru kdhu kai harandj Is harani na koi j6 karand, U harani na jdi 

dhi hahu harand^ K harani na kdhu parai jo harant. 2. lb saraga auta^ In adta naraya 
kdgada jau ka^^ Ic kdgada hw, Is K jaii kdyada, Ic hdl for hhnraty K dharatl tniiu 
saraga ma°, IT has karahi, hharald. 3. Ic iriakes this lino tlie sixlb, lb tmnsposoH II. 

8 nml4, 11) roma. U jdimia kPna roma an ft^kha. 4. In rvha khrha, Ted IT khPha 
reha duniydl, Ib hdna, K vokhata fardL 5. U likhai so n surd, ic at i ttumiP, kah 
amiff U hidhi caritu apdrd, K kuhi cariia aparv is ('viiloutly n misrondiii>? of cuJ. 

6. Iflcds eta gutiinhaHuha yunn, XT au sahn yuuiyana yuria paraydtd, K aha yuna jtara*^, 
lb tchi samiida haduhi vain tjhdid, In hvvda, LI ohadm samdda mafia bunda na ghatd 
Is aha-hu samuda tvhi hunda na ghd/u, U aha-hr hq‘da samuda nahlyhdfd, K ns in text, 
excojit nlra for huda, 7. K yaraha na. iitUd, K yaraha karai so hdiira Jhd(hd. 8. Ib 
hahu (juna^, U asa ymui^, lac so hoi trhi, Ihcnhaisu lirihn ho hPya, U sO ho trlii, K karai 
80 cciha tchi heya, Rum Jasan cahai sdioarai hega, 9 Id yiina karnhi anvyOy Is j6 
guna cahaif U karai na nPga, 

10. Very immoasurable arc the inakiug^s of the Maker; no teller 
can tell them.* If the whole universe took the Kcven heavoTiR • for paper, 
and filled the seas* of the earth wdth ink. If it took as many branches 
as cover* all the forests in the world, and all the hairs and down (of 
animals), and all the feathers of birds. If it took the motes of dnst and 
the like where’er it found them, and all the drops in the clouds and all 
the stars of heaven; and turned tliem all to pens and wrote, still then 
it could not write the shoreless ocean of his wondrous works. So hath 
He manifested all His skill, that oven now not one drop of that ocean 
hath decreased. Think thou of this and let not pride be in thy heart. ^ 
For mad is ho, w ho, in his heart, nourisheth pride. 

Very skilled is the Lord, What He willcth, for him that quickly is. 
And so skilfully doth He arrange (creation), that display eth count- 

less kinds of skill. 

'iVi 5^ w f»mm I mi ^firal )»xnr i 

I w wf^ ttfii I 

tPj «wnf iw I w m* iiTTu r r 

rHt wSf I Rifi* n iroi rINriiri n 

Rn4 ^ fW • #i: rwh « 

2 lliB seven Heavens, see note to I, 5. 

* elBven seas of Hindu tradition, see 11, 1. 

^ is equivalent to hana ki (branches) which cover 

Ihsapfi. Th» sn^Jeot of alt ^ese verbs is MamSrk in the fifth line. 
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wf tifti m Hr ww II 

wir wtl» H I 51 ? «nr ir^i m* WT h 

^ H fiifW vwif 'iw «fr^ I 

n% fit»ww ^TTJii »nni 11 \\ n 

11 . Ch. 1. la niu, U K niima ; U K niramdlUf hdld ; Id jmnd U punouy K punhi 
2. la nnha Jcai, la /inha kaha^ U joti tinha ki hidhifK iu karat la tinha priti. 3. 
lab U d/paka «/*»«, IT hhd a[d)j6ra, 4. lbcd^‘a«4 na hota asn purukha ujydrd, 5. Id 

ndiit U (hail dal Iv ihdwii dau, la Ukhe nikhet K Hkhd ... sfkhd. la parhatdt K 

hhau dharaiiu bhau. pan^ita m'khe. 6. Is jpA nahty la ohi 7ini(, K Janatna lhara, K 
dhiha luiraka 7nahti. led tranapoae II. 6 and 7. 7. Ta ohi kin lid. Ibds U A;77i/i^ ... 
Vmhd. K u/imu hnsl(lia dlnha oi klnhd, lbs U K dai, led do Is U K juga ; Id UK 
tarai 7 idma. led (thi instead ot Jaiy Is U K unha. 8. K aignna, la pfichiht,V ho 
kai. 0. lao ohiy is U nnha. Id hinawata, K unha dgP hama binaiha; Id karata, 

11. Ho Tnado one man without a blemi.sh, named Muhammad 
fl^loriouH as the full moon. It was liia radiancy that God Hrst produced, 
and then for love of him Ho created the universe. He kindled that 
lij^ht and gave it to the world. Tlio w'orld became clear, and recognized 
its (tiaicO way. If that bright man had not been, the dark path would 
not have been visible. The deity wrote tbe second place for him, ^ and 
that man became just wdio learned his creed.* For him, who hath not 
taken (refuge in) his name thi*oughout his life, God hath prepared a 
j)lace in hell. The deity made him His messenger to the wwld, and 
whoever hath taken his name passes safely across both worlds.® 

God will ask of each his virtues and his vices, (when) there will bo 
the (great) casting up of accounts. But he (Muhammad) will humbly 
bend before him, and will effect the salvation of the world. 

^ I sfr siw I HI BT aw finciw «rwr n 

sPbH fHlW I W WJt flw aft ^ II 

5 ftr Mftw w I ^ n 

I '(nn; H i 

1 That is to Bay, he was Bocond of all thl^B, God being the first ; other 
croatod beings followed. Panijlifc Sudhakara Dvivddi triinslatos this verse, * Those 
men became jast who learned liis teaching, and that God, (t. c., Muhammad) wrote 
Ills name in the second place, (i. e., heaven) ; but for them, who throughout their 
lives did not take his name, (t. c., adopt his teaching), he fixed a place in helL 
8 Lit.y teaching. The Urdu gloss gives Aslf, the Musalmw creed* 
s The ihaloka and paraloha of the Hindus, This world and the world to came. 
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wujf jwt winti ^ ^ wt I 

>nt «ft I w wi I 

STW ftfir mi ^ wr I 

^'8^ aft Svt iffr mfif ^ I 

12. 1. la cahii dhiha, led enhu ht duhii. ,2. la taha mie^Jc wei d-neylnRidtlia 
daiya unha mduPy K uni dn^y XT dhia ai jane. 3. ibe U Id puni tehi\ la jaha 

ddy lb ohi ddy lajdu Oft. K jinha jaya. adala dlna hiha hw, 4. Ib haliu giini, Id bada 
pandifa gum, U puni usi mahd hada paudita. la U K UUut Icimlna, The eorivctioii 
is evidently a scribe’s improvement. 6. la haridrdy K hala td Mpni. las ^ouhi na 
hail rahd jujhdrd (Is® rd). 7. Kpcrnm^Hii. 8, K. Kurdna for purdnoy , sOi tikhd 
kari grantha. 9. Is td aahay K te swfhi. 

• 

12. Muhammad had foiu* friends, who (followed him) in his place, 
and the four had spotless names in both worlds. ArC* Baku (Jidpjq, 
the wise, who first truthfully (^idq) brought the faith (into the world).*- 
Then ‘Umau, who adorned the title (of Caliph). Justice came to tho 
world when he adopted the faith. Then ‘U^man, the learned and wise 
one, who wrofjp tho Qurmiy as ho heard its verses. Fourth came ‘ArJ, tho 
mighty Hon. When he attacked, botli heaven and hell quaked. All 
four had one mind, and one word, one path and one fellowship. Each 
preached the same true word, which became authoritative, and read in 
bdth worlds. 

The very Qurm^ which Grod® sent down (to this world), that holy 
book they read, and they w ho (have lost their way) in coming (into the 
world), when they hear it, fiiitf the path.^ 

1 Lit., brought. 

8 Here again wo have puruna usod for tho Mnsalman sacrod book. 

B Here vidhiy a Hindu tochiiioal term. 

* Abu Bakr ibn Abi Qubfifa was Mubammad’s dearost friend and fatbor-indaw, 
and one of his first converts. Ho enjoyed immehso iiifluenco with his fellow 
citizens of Mecca, and caimod by bis probity the appellation of * al (^’iddiq,* * Tho 
True.’ He accompanied Muhammad in the Flight, and on his death (G32 A. D ) ho 
became the first Caliph. He died 634 A. D. 

*Umfu: ibn Al Khat^ab was converted in tho 6th year of the call (616 A. D.). 
His conversion carried with it so much weight that the Musalmun traditions relato 
it with miraculous attendant details. Abu Bakr by his oloquonco and address, and 
TTmar by his vigour and promptitude, supplied the want of the practical element 
in Muhammad’s character. ^Umar set the example of public (instead of private) 
plfayer, which was followed by other Muslims. He was tho loading spirit of tho 
Emigrants {muhdjira) who had left Mecca at the time of the Flight, and settled 
in Medina. He procured the nomination of Ahu Bakr to be first Caliph, and, as 
n matter of contee, succeeded him as second Cidiph in 634. Ho was murdered at 
Medina in 644. 
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^ II I iRi: »w wiw I 

«i>ft wwr Kwr ^ I 

mrfiT ^ «T»i: ^t i ^ wf w i 

»rtt W vt I WI-'9 ^ »ltl 

flit ^•f r I 

9#»jT ^nfti •iitwiffflifliirft*cwf%?fli 

Ov 

iftt s»fti w Mfl^ wft « 

^1 fhr wiif% <TO tm I 

^TfireTf^ a»f sum % aw g*^ ii » 

18, 1. U wrd sahoy K uttra piihay U suhitdna hhdnd. Ja cdrihi, Ic cdrUn^ Ib 

Kja(;(i, 2. Ib trauBposea 11. 1 and 2. Ib ohi Icnlid chdja chatara au pdtdy la cht/Ja 

cMld ally U oUi chdtm sdjti aw, K ohi pai chdja chatra aw, la J K pd(d lildfd. Ib 

rojaif Ic mhha rftjdy Id mhha{or Auhahi) rdjunha {or rdjalU), Is K ruba rdjanha, }J mba 
rdjdnu (?; ; 3. la K gunaivanfay led Hahahi, lb hidhipftrdy Is nidhi jmrd, 4i. Is nawdi 
wwa kliddahuy K ndwa 7um khdt/ahL The final word of tho half line may be 
tranacribod either hhai or hhae. All N give the former, but printed editions give the 
latter. So also ^ may bo either nai or no^. I profer hhai and nal as giving the 
best seuae. lad miahi, U dlpa dunidy Is dipa dunid eira. 6. Ibds taha lagi. la 
JcharagahaldylcdHhhP paras la jVx^a Jearana na Tchihd Ci;^clfc), Ib 

lo Id U julikundhara klrihd, 6. lb dewa jnhahi hhara nmihl U i%ga 

leafid Jhva dinhay K jaga Tcaha jfU Unha gahi mufhh la pnihvmi hhdra saha linha 
mmhdrt \ vhi sakai puhumipati hhurl || K puhumi hhdra ohi eka sabhdrd | tau thira 
rahai mkala nansdru || 9. la padanUdhOy Ic hada^huhtiy K tuhajaga para jaga tohdra. 

13. Shor Sliah is Sultan of Delhi, who warmeth the whole world ^ 

^U^mun ibn Affan was ono of Muhammad’s first converts, and married his 
daughter. Ho was elected third Caliph on the death of ‘Umar. The Qurnn was 
compiled in its present form in his reign. Ho was killed at the ago of eighty in 
656, iu the rcbollion which arose in consoquenco of tho movument, the ultimate 
aim of wdiich was tho deposition of *U 9 mttn in favour of ‘AIT. 

‘All ibn Abu Tulib was Muhammad’s cousin, and ono of his first converts. Ho 
followe(i him to Medina three days after tho Flight. He succeeded ‘U^man as 
fourth Caliph in 656, and was murdered iu 661 A. D, 

Tho first compilation of tho Quran was undortakon by Zfud ibn Sabit, who was 
appointed to the work by the Caliph Abu Bakr at the instigation of ‘Umar. Zaid 
had boon an amaiuiensis of Muliammad. This redaction had no canonical authority^ 
and disoropancies iu the text soon appeared. Accordingly, about 659 ‘U^man con- 
fided to Zuid and three other Qiiraishites the preparation of an edition which 
to bo canonical for all Muslims. This text was completed in 660, and is the one 
which is now extant. 

1 Lit., tJio four quarters. use of khaff^^a is uncommon, bat it is the only 
meaning whicli I can suggest here. An Urdu gloss giros i^Jb 
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like the sun. His kiiigdx>iu and throne beseem him well ; low on tlio 
earth have all kings laid their brows before him. By caste a Sur^ and 
with his sword a hero ; wise is he and full of all skilfulncss. In the nine 
regions the sun (or all heroes) hath sot ( or bent low ) before him,* and 
the sevenoontinonts^ of the world all bowed before him. All his kingdom 
he won with the might of his sword, as did Alexander, tlu' Zfi’l Qarnain.* 
On his hand is Solomon’s ring, and, with it, he gave gifts to the world 
with full hand. Majestic is he, and a mighty lord of the earth ; like^la 
pillar he snpportetli tho earth and maiiitaineth the whole univer.so. 

Muhammad blessed him and said, reign thou from age to ago. Thou 
art the Emperor of the World. The world is a beggar at thy dooi*. 

^ K IKK wr i g»fij »r mit wt a 

fir «Tit ^ I »fir II 

^ ts 

Ktfk ty ^'1?: Jirrei i fifPe «iT9r i 

^ aiT I w li 

• 

1 Here, and in Uio following? stanzas thoro is a scirioH of puns on tho word ««ra, 
which fi not only tho namo of the Aff);han tribo to whi(?h Sher SluUi bolonjji'd, but 
also moans a boro, and the sun. 

' 8 Lit, * In the nine regions there was a bonding of ii/2ra* whoro, again, thoro 
is a pnn on tho word s«m, ‘ hero * or * sun.* According <0 tho most ancient Ilinciu 
Geographers, India was sliapod liko an cight-potallcd lotus. Those oiglit pnfals, 
together with tho central division, formed tho nine khantjaa or regions, viz., Panerda 
(central), KQ.lii 3 ga fS. E.), Avanti (i9.), AnartafS. W.), Sind Im- San vira (W.l, fliira- 
haura (N. W.), Madra (N.), Kauainda (N. E.). Tho Piimyas givo a diiferont list of 
namos, riz., Indra (E.), Kaserurnat (N.), T«mraparr.»a, (f S,), (hibhastiinat, Kumuriku 
(Central), Naga, Saumya, Varuiia (W.), Giindharva. See Cimiiiughain’s Ancient Qeo^ 
graphy of Indiay pp. 5 and 06. 

8 See I, 5. 

* Qarnain, means *The Master of Two Horns.* Musalmtin tradifion varies 
about this name. According to some, tho ^iVl Qarnain was not Alexander tho Groat, 
but another saint, who lived at the time of Khuja Khizr, and who was so called from 
bis having two curls hanging, one from each side of his foruhoad, or hecaustJ he 
reached both sides of the world, or because ho was noble by dosctsnt from both his 
parents, or because he wont tlirough both the light and dark parts of tho world, 
or because ho died when struck on one side of tho forehead, and then was restored 
to life, and again died on being struck on the other side of the forehead, and again 
came to life. 

Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary j fKd Kocne), says * Master of Two 
How, a title of Wexander the Great, probably baaed on coins representing him in 
the character of Ammon.* Dr. Hoorn lo informs me that Alexander’s coins show hia 
head adorned with two ram*ediorna. They were widely current in tho East, and tho 
Hul^amiiiadana prcdiably gave him that name after his coins. 

J. t. 19 
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Q. A. Orici-son — A tpecime* of th; PairniSwaU: 

wWt anw W ^ I Wifif WT I 

I efit ^ «irff 11 

<itw aia: nt«T I w» >r ^rf«T « 

^ II jur ^ ^ i 

14. 1, Id sti ft/}Jf). 2. la, hrti ki rhiv, 1b hai yai aaina, U hui inalmanii 

calai. Ui jiarahuta iiliif(i ItOi nattiff dh/fn, Ih uihahl hoif Is pamhata pdi/ffi, K i/*(i 
jliikuH. 3. la anra ruina hoi dinahi yardsiu, lb jumihi rainUy Is K mini renv, Id 
omits tins lino. 3. K ^taTtchhi. 4. lac U K dpam hoi rfunvai hyahumandd. la 
(lohii dharalf an hyahanianttii^ U nawn khddi dhaniti mkalo brnhamand/t, K khandai 
dharaft bhan mta klfant/d, G. la transpoMos this and tin* next lino. U patulahi jhdpd^ 
Inc K 2 *fd/fruhi jlidpa. 0. Is hhui jdhl, 7. IT yharit hdfa. K kharha kd(u. la 
ptlchai 'fnirif i^d hS-dav, Id hilin nnhi, K kaliakadan )iolu dfu. 8. la yiyi tariivara kahU 
v\a rahd cahitn hota tniba yfim. Fd hohi ad cFtra. Is mina calata yivi tariwara hdht 
aahai sain rfirn. U Jo yadha tiaai na ndai cohthi hohi 1<~ ctlnu K Jo yi^’i larai na kdhit 
it* calaUi hoi mbha cin'u. 1). Ian U K in raini, 

14. I tell of tlio heroism of this Tjord of the world, tho 

weight of whose array is greater than the world can bear. When his 
army full of horsemen ad vancotli, covering the caHh, inouiiiains crash 
and fly away in powdtT, night coineih from the clouds of dust W'bich 
eclipse tlie sun, so that man and bird alike goeth home to bed. Tho 
land taketh flight, and goetli up into tlie firmament; earth-dust adometh 
each continent, — yea tlio world, tho vvliole creation and tlie universe.^ 
Tho Heavens tremble, andindra qiiakctli in fear; the snake-god Vasuki 
fleoth and liideth himself in tlic lowest Hell.* Meru becometh a 
quagmiie, the oceans dry up, and the forests break and aro mingled 
with the dust. (When his army marcheth to a halting place j some of 
his advance guard may receive a share of water and of grass, but for 
noue of bis rear guard is there even suUicient mud. 

Citadels which have never bowed to anyone, when he advanceth 
all become dust, — when the Lord of the World, Shor Shah, tho Sun of 
tho Universe attacketh them. 

^ II g»ft I «r «\t n 

aft 

»itf I MX I 

I Tho \/ maiid has two meanings, either * to adorn * (ma^^atta) or * to omsb,* 
{mardana), Tho ptissage hero is cormpt in all MSS., and the reading is vwy 
doubtful. Oft t* 

^ 8(30 noto to line 6 of tho first stanza. 
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" .'W'' 

^ nTw <5^ ^ I irroi iny» ^ wti i 
fin p«it fi»Ti jwtwwi 

^ WRT I ’lift Wn ^ f»mTO II 

w? I ^ ^ w w TTO n 

« 5»tt ^nx nx ^f«i I 

aifji «raw anj iraV na aifir aiar ^ irfua^i it 

15. In Is this is No. 3. Ch. 1, lahs jasa prlthiml hist. J jaitu. Khiau hOt, 
led cStii, Is citiij K bii^a Cftlata duhhawai vahl lot. 2. U tidila dhiiy K itiUlu htlut, 
II) Husna udii, U ^•5 it7ii 7'dhii. K sat'i Jftja na fithst, 3. lab adaht jo kinhn lunara. Jab 
hhal itni, U siya/v, K Ich'iand puhuvn jaha iSl. 4. U kou,. Ib led sniinum 

Bnu ujiurd. 5. Is U K </^7c wVrt. Is dua-ii (f drtn-it)* patii, U ddnO. K 

dunuu p(hii j)7”. la c/i'/vi, lb K chdiiahly Is tlutnl, la hoi ViiiifsVf^ Tbed korui virdrii. 
K piiui so htmhi mnurd. 7. Ib harlhi, lo trahu snmsiy Id boVt dn-ht finma. Is thsharo 
haria daa-M., U has'in rka^ K dt'ibfirn hull Pkti, 8. , led -^(ihu /ndih tun ds/suJ^ Is sahai 
prithinit oaha't, XJ s(th(t j^'rafhiiul mill ustsaif K sahhai ‘prislhimi un/su dOi. \i\lifi Idi 
bhui nuitha, Ic dui hdtha Id him hitlha U jorn Jam doii hdllw. 0. la ijdija Jauiunu^ 
Ihd (jayganu jaffiuna, le9 iftojd JduiKt jou luhi jala. U (jotjgu juuiKiii Jula jau. lahi^ 
K gungd jauna Jhu Uuji jala. lb ammnra ndlha^lB J ammam vidtha. U tun huji. Id 
ainara to mdtha. 

15. I tell of his justice,^ how it is upon the earth. Ifot even to a 
crawling aiit doth anyone (dare to) give j)aiTi. Nan slier wan was calU'd 
‘The Just/ but even he was not equal to the justice of Slier Shah. 
He did justice like unto ‘Uiuar,^ for tlie cry for justice to Jiiin was (sjU'eiiJ 
over) the whole world. No one daretli even to touch a nose-JMng lying 
fallen on the ground, (much lei^s to pick it uj) and appropriate it). On 
the very highways do men sweep up gold. I’lie cow^ and the tiger walk 
together on the same road, and both drink water iogetlior at the same 
landing-ford. He straineth milk and water (mixed together) in his 
court, and separateth the one from the other. Sineority imu'eheth with 
piety and justice, and the weak nntl the mighty lie kcepeth on even terms. 

The whole earth blesseth him, folding its hands eontiniially, and 
crying, may that licad cuduj’e iramoj-tal as long as there is water in the 
Gauges and the Jamnna. 

1 This reference to Sher Shah’s justice (WaZ) may have a complimentary refer- 
ence to his son ‘Adal. See J. A. S. B., Pt. I, 1800, p. 187. 

8 The celebrated king of Persia, suriiamed *Adil, or the Just, lie asp.nTirlod the 
throne 631 A. D. He was tho Chosroea of the Greeks. Mubammad i B. 571) usod 
to boast of his good fortune in being born when so just a king reigned. Ho died 
379 A. D. 

8 Tho second Cidiph in snccossion to Mubamniad. Sec note to 12, 9. 

^ Qorv is properly any domesticated herbivorous an^ial. 
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« jfir nvht mwri wr i <w<ir wm ’<fnri i 
^ »Pt I i 

w aii'^ arS t apr <in: tT » 

aj?:^ aij apt arqr w i ¥T 'ftP? "^WT awr a 

are «T f^KT I ^CK ^iff ^ aiTflfx aiTi it 

vH aia: ^ ant i tail ^ x%\ f%K ant « 

’V'? aait fta ^ w ' Wv atJt atq^ atai ii 
^■\ii a:a’»n afa ahti; aT«{ are aflfa arfa i 
aftcfa ahai^ aregfa faaa? srfV ii xi • 

16. fn la thia ia No. 4. 1. Ihkiih/i^ cdhff. Id mbnhi^ K mnha. 2. U caudasi 
cdda dtii siiwitril, Jab(J IJ d/d, Js dniya. U K Id ltd, Iv-cdhi adhiica 3. Kjdiydpa. 
1b pupa yhafai Jaii, U K V jd orjoa. U,/f/. 7 /i/</ Julu'n'ui dti. 4. Jc K mb/iai. & 
led piinikha 8iha iiirauidnh la hhd asa 8ffrn pttP, U a^i hhayc siira purakhi naramdld 
(hic). K a«/t olii ^7/m vSwa niraindld, Ibc daUa. U kdld. K ohi dyuri kdlu, 6. U 
hdrw, la Jin jal dPklia rahai\ Ib Jd dfkhni 80 rahai^ \J jd dPkkd so rahd luhlut/f K jd 
ddkhai ad raha sharamt/7. 7. \c aaha iiparn. Ih aunlpa, Olhor Pa d/iiibiful, N sar/ij)/!. 
Is davapawanta, 9. la K m'daiii darasa lohhihil, U medina darasi lii^» 

1(). A^ain, how can I describe Ids cornel iness, for all the world 
desircth Ilia bcniiiy of his eouiitcnanco. llis comeliness surpasseth ia 
brightness ovouilie full moon which God created. Sin abandoneth those 
who roverontly gaze upon him, and the whole world raakoth obeisance and 
blessoth him. As when the sun blazclh over the world, so, before him, 
all things hide llieir comeliness \iu sliame.) Thus did the sun^ become 
a spotless man, >vith ten times more* beauty than the sun itself. No 
one can look upon him face to face, and if anyone see him, ho re- 
inaiiiolh with bent head. His comeliness increaseth by a quarter, day 
, hy day, for the Creator formed his beauty above the w^orld. 

Comely is he with a jewelled (tiam) on his brow, and the moon 
wanetU as he Avaxelh ; while the earth, craving to see him, standetli and 
humbly offereih its praises, 

I w «pr ^re ^ fl'Tf » 

^ ireiT VfTO • ^ i 

1 Here again the word ^ura is introdaoed with a threefold meaning, hero, snii 
and proper name. 

% Ayari means ' more than.' Of. 881, 8, and 484, 8. 
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nftiTi inm-» «jw w vn nfm II 
«wi wi: ft’fi I ST ^ n fKi « 

^ » TTT TTfr «w Tssrr TTTTT i 

m TT wjwr T T'Hft Tt ^ TT TT TW II \« II 

17. Hrro fs reBumos the correct nutnbcrinpf. 1, labc U dat, Is daiv'a, IJ ihw, 
V hadi, asi, ddni. 2. Ted K transpoao ft/i« and H/t/?. iod V Bali an Bikramn ddni, 
K Bali aa KAmn data hada. Is HctainUf U Ihtama^ K llHimn. 3. U 
Is K yhatai, U siiinPru hhddiiri dou, 4. Is ddhi ddua. tJ ddtui da^ka. la mmuda 
kaij Ib U tiainundara para, 5. U kaucana hanini titira. kali. K kaUcana harua mra. 
kali. 6. la &^ra eka mdgd. Other V lira or hiri. lujcjanuma iia hiii IhfMa 

aVf ndgd. U janatna Iwi vaJii hhukhu nayd, 7. Ibcs jd khih//, TJ K dusi attini^da 
juyyajo. la. tinhu-liff i^urasari dihia na dhihd. lb ddua puuna nan ftlhu na dmhd. 
Id pan* %auhi. Is m-n va, U go uni ctnhii. K'unha sahha lie dlnhd. 8. HKjaga 
npara. 9. U kou dai asi. 

17. Again God hath made him so greatly gonevouH, that none in 
the world hattt ever given gifts like unto him. Bali^ and Vikramfidi- 
tya^ were famed for their generosity, and llatirn Tae*^ and Karna^ were 
described as lavish ; but none of them equalletU Slier Shall, for tlio very 
ocean and even Mount Meru, are ever niinishing (as they give up their 
jewels and gold). The kettle-drum of his generosity soundetli at liis 
court, and the fame thereof hath gone even across tJio ocean. The 
world touched this Sun,^ and became of gold compact, so that poverty 
fled and went beyond the borders of liis kingtiom. lie who but onco 
approachctli him and asketli, for all his life is free from liungei* and 
from nakedness. Kven that (King of old) who performed ten horse- 
sacrifice, — even he gave not holy gifts like him. 

So generous hath Sultan Slier Shfili been born upon the world, 
that none hath e’er been like him, or will bo, nor doth anyone give 
such gifts. 

in aw: T'c flTT I Tit m ftnw ftTi i 

1 The well-kQOwn Daitya, who gave Vissu Iub famous three paces of ground. 

* ** CJarom et venerabile nomen.’* 

B Familiar to readers of the Bagh-o-Bahar (story of the second Darwesh.) 

B The famous Hero of the Mahabharata. The son of Kunti by Surya. Ho 
Was kore famoua for his chivalry than for his generosity. 

B Again the triple pun on the word wra. ShSr Shah is compared to a philo- 
sopher's 8t<uie which changed all that touched it into gold. 



148’ 0 Gxierfion^ii specimen of the JPulkmfNW^ [Ko. 2, 

I gfw «nwrS wtr i wrtlii vnn twr • 

^ ^'ar^ aft fit 'SiTO i t-w ^ apa €^r»nci • 
aw aiif f i vrar wi tf ^ftan » 
vn^ MTj «R afaa: inr i aja aTrPi 'awT arat a 
are VT gaar ftrauai i ^ifa fa anaft a ai ii 
a^ af afa a ant I tail r fta a?t R 
aa aait ^ fita aar i fafv ^aa am ataa aai ii 
?frii aaaa af^ afaf atf am arfa i 
a^fa f aa areia*t aregftr ftaaf arflr ii \i i 

16. In Ts ihj8 is No. 4. 1. IhJcuhu^ athff. Id t^abuht^ K muiia, 2. V caudasi 
cUda dm bautnif, }i\bc [J dait Sh dmya, IJK la lut Iccahi adhikau)i'^, 3. Kjaipapa, 
la papa fjha(at jaUf 1] K jo^V jo at jnii, U jagata jtihatai dit, 4 Fc K tahhai 5 
led puruklia »nia nitamma. la hha asa •>ina pu*. U a^i hhaye buta } mdKhi na}amdla 
(siu) K. asa oki sa§a iidtva nuamala, Ihc daha \J hthf^ K ohi agan Jydid, 6 IT 
luitu. la jaT jni dtkha 'tnhai^ lb jo tUUuit so inltMi, V ja drkha bo laha luhhdif K gd 
dfkhat bd laha shmanua 7 Ic hciba tlpaia lb suurpa. Other Ps d< nbtful, N sariipa, 
1 b dauipauanta, 9. Ib K 7iu.d am datasa lohluml, V medina datati lii^, 

1(). Again, how can I (lp<>cribe liis comelinoRR, for all the world 
doaircl’h the heauiy of his countenance llis comclincRS burpasseth in 
brightness even the full moon whi(*li (Sofl created. Sin abaudoneth those 
who tcverently gaze upon him, and the T\hole woild niaketh obeisanceand 
blcbselh liim. As mIicii tlie sun blazeth over the woxdd, so, before him, 
nil tilings hide their comeliness i^in shame ) Thus did the sun* become 
a spotless man, with ten times more* beauty than the sun itself. No 
one can look upon him face to face, and if anyone see him, he re- 
raaineth with bent head. His comeliness increaseth by a quarter, day 
by day, for the Creator formed his beauty above the world. 

Comely is lie with a iewellod (tiai*a) on his brow, and the moon 
wanetli as ho wa>.eth; wliiio the earth, craving to see him, standeth and 
humbly offereth its praises. 

^ « gf^ fmrt ft w 4^fT i ^ wjt f re f fngr ftre f n 
fi^ w I f iftre fTw ftrenft n 
fTf% ^ ^ f iftre I 

fre wht fWf fWTO I #kfii *it wer • 

1 Ilere again the word siira is introduced with a threefold meaiUBg, heto, fitan 
and proper name. 

S Agan means ‘ more than.’ Of. 381, 8, and 464, 8. 
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1893.] GK Ai Oackmoi-^A tpecimm at 

“ .> * ' 

jhm firftnK H 

WW-* HF* ^ ’rt’in H 
^ »wr #c €l^t « lEni sw ^ 'it-v ^ fhn r 
ifl H vfir wr wm tr «««n<r \ 
m Myv ^ iiYi:fl w >ili: tT ^ *cw « \« « 

17. Here Is rosumeB the correct nmnboiiiijr. 1. Tabc U cZa/, Is rZonro, U da/t, 
U hatf^f ast, dSinu 2. led K tranaposo dhPaiid lo'/tc. led U Bah au BVerama ddm, 
K Ball au KArna dnUl hada. Is Uttarna^ V Ilotama^ K Ihhnw. 3. V bara-pitjif 
Js K gha^at, 0 eumdru hhadart doit, 4. Is dtlka dt/na. U dtlna da^ka. In samuda 
Jcaif lb U bomundata pdia, 5. U haucaiiahaiubi huia kali, K hancanahurim sthu 
hall, 6. Ifihdra eka mdgd. Other P ^ htra or bin. loo na hiit hhdkha 

au ndgd, U janama hdi vahi hhiiklid ndgd, 7 ibes jo ktnht/, U K dubi abnntda 
jagya Jd, \a tinha-hd <urakan ddna na dtnhd, Jb dtnia punna m/m tt/hu na dmiul. 
Id Ban Bauht, la bc-u na^ XJ 80 unicinha. K unha saWia he dtnhd, 8. UKjVt^a 
Upata, 9. U kou da% cst, 

17. Again Ood hath made him so greatly goneron*?, that none in 
the world hatH ever gi\ en gifts like unto him. Ihili^ and Vikraraadi- 
tya* -were famed for their generosity, and llatim Tae® and Kariia^ were 
described as lavish ; but none of them equalleth Slier Shah, for the very 
ocean and even Mount Meru, are ever minishing (as they give up their 
jewels and gold). The kettle-drum of his geneiosity soundeth at his 
court, and the fame thereof hath gone e^cn across the ocean. Xhc 
world touched this Sun,^ and became of gold compact, so that poverty 
fled and went beyond the borders of his kingdom. Ho wbo but oneo 
approacheth him and asketh, for all his life is free from hunger and 
from nakedness. Even that (King of old) who performed ten horse- 
sacrifice, — even he gave not holy gifts like him. 

So geneixiuR hath Sultan Slier Slifih been born upon the world, 
that none hath o’er been like him, or will bo, nor doth anyone give 
such gifts. 

'^R fhc fiWIKf I 

ftNr ^ ’cc fHrr i Rftftr w i 

k The well-known Daitya, who gave Tiaan hia famoua three pacoa of gronnd. 

* ” Olaroin et venerabilo nomen.’* 

ft Torniileff to readers of the Bagh-o-Bah&r (story of the second DarwSah ) 

4 The Ihmons Hero of the Mahabharata. The son of Kuntl by Surya. Ho 
Unm rnoKe fattUms for bis ohivsliy than for his generosity. 

Again the triple pan on the word afira. ShSr Shah is compared to a philo- 
sopher's stone irhfoh changed all that touched it into g«4d, 
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ISO 0. speeiv^ 0 / the PiufwiiiOiv^te- 

tmo mr ^ 1 m 4irilrr m iM«r ^1 

<8^ '8W ^ Wn I iftNlT WJ 8tT W II . 

^ ^ ^Pr^r wx: »nT 1 ^>5 ^tr ^ <nt 11 

•n 81^ frtj ^nrrroi iiT«sTirPr’®i:iwf%8n:Ti 

iwfhc Jut % I wi ^ • 

<t I ant^ are ^T8[ 1 

a^ aai^ apre % tj "st % aa aTa ni" « 

18. 1. Ta jchi (or jinha) wo?ti, Is tifiha mnhi, U te. P (exc. Ta) tinha or 

fvhi. 2. la lew-hl fka qrma. Ibd U K prema. Is plrmna (sic). Tb ivahi jOti, XJ Ohi jota, 
J(l hhai so Jdii bh(ft Ic hhai niramala^ K hhaunimmala. 3. Ib huta ailMra so Hfljhat lo 
htita Jo adhPra nsttjho^ Id illo^iblo, Is mdraga hato adhiitra so sujhd^ bo Q but adhera^ 
K mdraga andha huta so sdjhd, lb hhd iijproy lo U jaga Jdna^ Id para adjha saha 
jdnd. 4. K rdlihn kau 6. N unhi, V ohi or unha. la Ic kari, Id ohi hara 

mdra p6^. Is }wha kai^ U qmudhi kai K vnha mart kairihara (?) itnudhi kai gain 

ghdia jaha rdfu. la joha dhdy U (jhd(i, 6. Jh jd Iv?, Ic j/7 kara aisa hohi^ Id U K Jd 
kam hohi nisay Ja gahl hPya lei Idwai lutrdy Ib K turita hPgi so ittarai, Is turita hPgi so 
pdti'aL V turila ei lai Idivai. 8. Is oi cistly K riipa jai sejaga edda, K oi ati ha4i 
jagaia maha. lo hama nnha, lo unha kara, 

18. Saiyad Asliraf (Jahangir)* was an elect saint, and ho it was 
who threw light upon my path. Ho lit the lamp of love within my 
hoai*t; the light burned up, and my heart became pure. My way had 
been dark and invisible, and lo ! it became bright and I understood. He 
cast iiiy sins into the salt ocean, and making me as his disciple took 
luo into the boat of virtue. He grasped my rndder firmly and I reached 
the landing place on the far bank. If a man hath such a steersman, ^ he 
gi aspeth him and bringeth to the other side. He is a protector, and 
one who succourcth in time of trouble, and, where (the water) is fathom- 
less, there giveth he his hand. 

His family title was Jahangir, pure like the moon. Ho was the 
Holy Master of the World, and I am the slave of his house. 


1 Saiyad Ashraf was ono of the foandors of thp lino of spiritual preceptors, 
whoso representative in the first half of the 16th century * Mnl;m*d-dm) taught the 
poet. For full particulars see note to stanza 20. 

& This is a difficult passage. Karid is the same as kadiy an iron ring, or a beam, 
hence a rudder. Either meaning will do here. Other MSS., and printed editiems 
have wnha mora hare hu4a.ta kai gdhdy he grasped my hand as 1 was siiLkiii|p. Pdihti 
kai menus ‘ firmly,* 

^ Kanahdra or kanadfwra is the Sanskrit korffadhiira. 
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ffr tn ifwr <nt vrA tw vnit wn n 

H r <w W iirt I 

^ ^ I ^ firwa H 

^l€r I 

1CT ^ aftfir s#mit* I «il»f 5» wr wc inf # 

^ ^ ^ n^ I ^ % WT ftrf^ ftiT i:ft H 

«ft muf I w iro fttniK in; nnwif i 

iSf^ ^ ^<5 tfit inv ^ ifK II U « 


19 1. Id ohi 01 nnha Ir U nw/ia, K fiw/in, U K utiamdlf/^ hhdla Iml 

The lb «o hh/fijiHt Jc hahlut Quna, U Mihut qunOy K <<al hugft Is U tinha ghma, 

K finha It ghfita dm d Ic ujitna, hduaitt Is dmya h(P, K daa 8 lad 
ibc F HfDia muhammada^ la U K !/<///, munnniu 4. Is Ihunda hkantltu 

U IhaUianda tahUy K Ihikhida iulit 5. Is Ihdbha, U jaqa It ndf C la ///>//, Hhiu 
taha, U diihH h hlitna ».ns// thua taht ] dova hii lam Ukt sriLn dkiIw, K lau Ulnhhma 
jagata ihira 7 Is jmha darasqaH au iKiiahyaUf K jinha dmasit unhn fittyd, 

IshhaVfK hha 8. K niciula lohu 9. All copies inscit kanu ht foie IheunJOf 
except U jehi ie ntrua hai lai igtty and K jf/it u luma km lyaa The omission ot odber 
land or Ihfumla is lequucd by the metre, but, oxcipt U and K, all copies have both* 
K htgi HO lauai tna 

19 In his house was a spotless jewel, Hfiji Shekli by name, full- 
filled with good foi tune In his house were two biight lights, \^hom 
God created to show the ^ny Shokh AJubfiiak gloiious ns a fullinoon, 
and Slitkh Kanial spotless in the world. Both were stcdfnst, unn!o\ table 
like pole stais, exalted oven abo\e Meru and Kukhaijda * God gave 
them beauty and gloiy, and made them pillars ot tlio woild On these 
two pillais supported Ho the earth, and under their weight the univeiso 
remained film. Whoever saw tliem and reverently touched their feet, 
his sins were lost and his body became puie. 

0 Mu^iammad, there is the load secure, where a saintly teacher 
beareth company. When he hath a boat and a rower, a man quickly 
gainoth the other side. 

^1 W WITtf %WII 

WBT ^ vT fti^Tirn 

k • ^ 

• w<w fw ^ 

1 0ee lino 1 of tho oeoond sttnn, 
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0 , ^ fN’o. 2 , 

^ ^ ifmt ^fif(l(tiiWi 

wy ^ e itw f ’Igi; tw W •imic TT^ II 

^ »in »ft[ I 

<Hl ii: ^ Jit <$«! ftifiift^^WT^Ti 

iitpf *»r ^Tswj lew ^wrif %i: 1^*1 


20. 1 . U mohi dai kkP, K guru, mahtitdi Icaha ela ma^ Miod lad jd karat 
U tiuha JearUj K jinha mohi Icheutr. 2. K dgr, latl Ibo TJ ba^a- 

hanv ; Jc U moh% dmha, 8. U K tinha kP gitnu, ladjJ/^/w Is K suru* 

khu »/?, U suyakhu ul 4. las siddhanha purukhanha jehi hSga Uula (Is li«iB Jyaii), 
lo jat ie Biddha puiukha saga kheld. K jtnlia siddhyd imrukhanha saga khPld, 
6. U lagdtft K danlara ... . dekhalue, Ibo tJ jeht pat, K wana lai. All P giro 
TS[kh\dxm, 6. JaXJ Ktehi haf, lajehaj^, U dm mtlaP saitjada, K laulagaelei 
saidu idje% 7. Id go jpdl Jearanly'H ^aha kara?//, P j/bha jmama (^) ((t^)» N kafha, 
8 . feh% ghara ka haii uld^ Id tehi gum hd hau, K uaha re gurut V K hwa% cera, 
0. la ohi tat, U jchi iai, K dekhana. 

20. Miihiu*d-d!n was my preceptor, my steersman, and I served 
him. Ho crosseth speedily who hath the ferry-fare^ Before him 
was Shekh Burhan, who brought him on the path and ga\e him 
knowledge. His bpmtual guide was the good Alhadad, who in the 
world was a light and beauteous in the faith. Ho was a disciple of 
Saiyad M al.iammad. W lio o’er enjoyed * his fellowship, became a perfected 
man. To him did Daniyal point out the path, — Daniyal, who consorted 
with Hazrat Khwaja Khizr. The Hazrat Khwaja was pleased with 
him, and brought him (as a disciple) to Saiyad Bajl Hamid Shah. 
Prom him (Muliiu’d-din) did I win all my (good) deeds. My tongue was 
looBoned,* and, a poet, I (learned to) tell my tale.* 


1 The fato was tbo sorvico whiob the poet rondored his master. 

8 Lit sportod in his company. 

8 Lit. uncovorod. 

k The following acoonnt of Malik 2(absmmad’B spiritual ancestors is ta|:en 
partly from what the poot himself tolls us, and partly from tho Urdu gloat and 
other sources. 

Ho belonged to the Cishftud Ki^arntyd, that is to say he belonged to the apbi* 
tual doscont which took its name from the oelobratod Njs(ama*d-dltt Auliya, the 
teacher of Amir Khusrd, who died about 1825 A. D. ^Eia disciple was SirjijfL’d-dllif 
whoso disciple was Shaikh 'Alnu’l-I^aqq. 'Alau'hhaqq’s son and diaoiple was filihaikh 
Nur Qutb *Alam (d. 1 144) of Paodm, and another diaciple waa Saiyad Ashral MiSn 
glr (see 13, 1 ) Asliraf s most famous disciple was Shaikh whose disoiplei 
wore Shaikh Mubarak, and Shaikh Kamil. SMa Niir IHb 
Ashraf Jah&ngir wero fellow diBciplee (pir hhH,) kad from them dMMmt 

came Malik Muhammad. (FL 1540 A* P.) 
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iar 


He 'wlih Hff l>%ow^bpfore 

liitn as his UaTe. Thtotfgb him did 1 ghtem a sight of tM Oreatoi«. 


The fall g^ealoginel table is as follows 

Ki](amujd-dln (d 1325 A. D.) 

Sirnju’d-din. 

Shaikh ’AlfiuM-haqq. 

Shaikh Nur Qa^b *Alain of Fandui, and Saiyad Aeliraf Jahangir (vtJc 18, 1), 
(boh of preceding ) ^ 

Shaikh Ij[aBlmnni*d-din of Manikpur. 

Safyad BajI Hilmid Shah 

Shaikh Dnuiyul (d. 1580 A. D.)* 

Saiyad Mahnmmad. 

Shaikh Allmdad. 

I 

Shaikli Burlion 

Saiyad i[utua’d'dln (vtdr xx, 1 ) 

Malik Mntaitnad, (1510 A D ) 

From this it follows that the poot was not an actual disciple of Saiyad Ashraf 
Jahangir, as might bo aasumod from xviii, 1 and ff Malik Muhammad merely rclorB 
to him and praises him as his spiiitual ancestor. A tradilioii makes him tlio [)oot*s 
mantra-ffuri/, while Muhlu*d«din was his vtrlt/a-fffitu, t e , the one initiated him, and 
the other taught him, bu( this seems to bo very improbable, though not inconHistont 
with Malik Muhammad’s own language Shaikh Dimiyiil, the fifth in the line 
before the poot appears to have been a friend of the well-known Khwuja Khir^r, 
who introduced him to his })roccptor, Saiyad Baji Hamid Shah. Shaikh Jlurhan, 
Malik Muhammad’s spiritual graiidfatlior resided at Knl’p] in Bund$J’khan(]l, and 
is said to have died at 100 yoais of age in A. II , 970, or A. D. 1562-63, See Bep. 
Arch Sur. Ind. xxi, 131. 

As the prophet Muhammnd (sec xii, 1) had Foifr friends, so also had the poet 
Malik Muhammad. He tells ns their names were Malik Yusuf, Salar Khiidim, MiyK 
Salpue and Shaikh Bade. Concerning those, seo the introduction to this paper, and 


Shaikh HajT. 

Shaikh Mubarak 
anrf 

Shaikh Kamul. 


xxii, 1 and ff. 

Tho Urdu gloss concludes (I insert dates and other particulars in parenthosos), 
« Those who consider that U^^zrat *Abdn*l-Qadir Jilonl (b. 1078, d. 1106) (God’s moroy 
be upon him) is descended from Saiyad Muljilu’d-dm, and that Saiyad Baju Qattal 
(6L. 1408) is descended from Saiyad Bajl are far from being in the right. It is clear 
tbat the line of Qadariyas is descended from Qa^at ’Abdu’l Qadir Jilanl. His 
{Wideptor was Qayrat Abu Saiyad. 

**8a^rad E«Ju Qattal was full brother of Qa^rat Saiyad Jalala’d-din of Bukhara 
(who knom. as Makhdum Jtfianiyon Jahon (Gasht Shaikh Jalol), and was his 
dtodple.) He was a Snharwordiya soot. 

** ’ 'Aoother'diseipleof Haprftt Ni|amtt*d-din (the founder of Malik Muhammad’s 
2. j. SO 
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«W w»irt% f<nnt ^ I 
^ iffv w WW 'wnro I 
«nr ii?fT ^ i 

w's ftf% wTw «r ^ I 
€Hr ^ «r5 wr I 
«w f^mwi 

«nr 'sft »r i 


WmC TwlrfT Ilf wi vnil 

fK ml* ^ vftMmcri 
w »n^i 

nw ^ I 

W9 ^fif wir» I 

w liw ftrft OTi 'wreri 

>i 

^ ^ »rf« vnr <ro i 


0 <Hi w «re w firtHT »tr» i 

w ^q»fin: 'ii'5 jrf% ^ »rwf^ »i: uro im I 

21. 1. K Jcali, K kali punt. 3. Ida am, K U(2 niira. 4. U K Sbd 4^hha 

ftahi. Rfini .TiiHiiira odition givoa hasnyana uoi, biii nil P ^iro L5^ 

snfhi, Tb iau. am, Ic taha ati, Ida tau ati kin ha, K fan waha fhaeu. 6. las ja^Z. 
7. K kSru hiii kanrana kl kdru. 8. U Utm nirarnala fehi bhiiu. 9. K rupatfmta 
hantlirahf, la rtlpawanta gahi jdahl, so karahl gaki pan. Tb mukha cdhahX Jcai, J 
mukha cahai kai, K mukha dekhana ke cdu. 


21. Miihaniniad the poet was skilful, though ho ha8 hut one eye,^ 
and all who hoard him wore entranced. Even as Ood created the moon 
for the univorMo, so Ho put a dark spot upon him, "while He made him 
bright. With that one eye the poet saw in the world, as Venus is 
brilliant among tho other stars.* Until there come blaek spots upon a 
mango-fruit, it hath no fragrant scent, God made the water of the 
ocean salt, but nevertheles.s Ho made it immeasurably boundless. Mount 
Morn was destroyed by ((^iva’s) trident,® and then it became a mountain 
of gold,* and reached to In^avcn. Till blat'k hrestains defile the crucible, 
(tho ore) remaineth uiisnielted, and becometh not pure gold. 


lino) wns Shaikh RuknuM-din Abu ’l-fatfe Ma‘tt9ir (fl. 1810), who was also disciple of 
his own fntlior Shaikh ^adru’d'din i’Arif, d. l;U)9). This last was disciple of hiB 
father Shaikh 1lnhrui'd*dTn Zikariyu (d. 1266) of Murtiin, who was disciple of Shaikh 
Shaliribu'd-ilhi ( Snharwardiya, d. 1234), who travellod from city to city as misBionaty 
V (poaoo bo upon him).’ 

Makhdiim Jahiuiiyan was a disciplo of Rnknu'd-din abovementioned. The 
Su}iftrwai*diyaR form a branch of the followers of the (^i7fi sect, and arc named from 
Snhurward, a tonru near Bagdad, the birth place of tho founder Shahaba’d-dm above 
mentioned. 

1 This means that ho was literally blind of one eye. The poet fltill, however 
thanks Ood for all His mercies, and points oat that every great and good thing in 
Nature has some detraction) 

2 (^ukra, the regent of the planet Texnui has only one eye. 

s 1 have not traced this legend. It may be a reference to tndra’i oofetSng oC 
tho wings of tho mountains. ^ 

4 It is a golden mountain, See Ytfi^n Pvr&pa 11, 2, 







1893.] tp$ci»Uh 

The eye, but it ^^laa/mv, Mid bis 

soul is pure. All ttuA sra beautiful olasp'''lii8 feet, and desire to see 
bis face. 


^ «fb fvrf TO I 

'fftW TO WT^ I 

sftr TOHc wfronfHTOf I 
fiwiT fj> TOW I 

TO w ^ TOPrr I 
^gr-TOT w*r ^ i 
ftfftw nit TOff% 'iro TOTi 


sWk ftnnt ’iTOTO R 

irf^TO s»^ TO MTfflR 
srt«T TO TOT ftiftf TWt R 
^ TO TOW TOIWH 

ij 

TO frow TO WIWT R 

TO ^mIw w'lwit ait R 

TOW wlfw tfV wft WlWl R 


<1 fl TOTO wrft-w #tw fii% 
5 f% TOT TO ^ frowT 


¥jr ^ WTO I 
wflf^ MW feiJTT fw^ R • 


22. 1. F ^je»t U 8ira, K ora, 2, la yfsufa mallilia pandita gymt^ Ib hahu 
gya^y Id ha^a (jyiP, K jii pandita gya? All N hare impha for ymupha. l8WJ K 
pahilahif K pahil^ 3. lac ijjilf, Ib Id Ifl handana, Ib hhddahi^ U vhhaif 

Ku(hai jo h9!^, 4 . V apdrdf jvjhdrdf Itk hhila nUt K hriga nitaraM (?) jo kharaga 
johdru, 6. labc Id lb K hakhdnit jdni (K nuini), labd bada jand, la 

sSdhunha, 6. la eatura guna dam im, Ib K danaa guna, V cmto catnra au 
dost guna (sic), led au saga jGgUf K au saha j6ga. Is repeats the last lino by 
a mistake of the copyist. Printed editions have simhajOga, 7, Ih jo rdpahi, U 
jo upajai, K purukha jo ape (^f loJ* K.jauhMhai hdsd. 8. led 6 /mi, 

9. la sdtha nibdhd, U yaha ja^a Ora nibahd, K satha Jlwana hhd (Lff) for 
^or 1^ 1^ hichuraht. 


22. The poet Muhammad ^ had four frienda, who by giviupf him 
their friendship raised him to equality with themselves. Ono was Malik 
Yfisuf, the learned and wise, who first knew the secret dortririe. Tho 
next was Salar Kh^im, of mighty mind, whose anus were ever raised 
either in (wielding) the sword or in (distributing) gifts. The third 
was MiyS SalOne, a lion unsui-passod, whoso sword fought with heroes 
in the battle-field. The fourth w^as Shekh Baije, famed as a sago. He 
greatly honoured those who were perfected by performing their initia- 
tory rites.* All four were learned in the fourteen* branches of knowledge, 
and God himself created their association (with the poet). Let a i]*ee 


1 8o also bad the Prophet Muhammad, see xii, 1. Regarding these four men, see 
Inirodaotory remarks. 

2 is initiation of tkcildhy hgwru, 

4 TdOss, the 6 Vedsiggas, the Furapas, |he Mlmaipsit, the Nyaya, and 

Dharma. 

4 
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bnt dwell near a aandaUgrove, and if thou pierce it, the odour of sandal 
come til from it. 

0 Muhammad, when thou hast found these four friends, and ye all 
boeanic of ono soul, when thou hast accomplished their companionship 
in this world, how can they be separated in the next H 

^ n anjw i ir^t «itff 4h*f n 

Vi: PiVift MVT I aft VTW WT H 

Ts vfunv VK vwinrr i fvw vfv vvf v^nii 

fW MVIK VJl ^ ^ I ^ wv VT ^afl « 

Tiw ^^x:ir 5ftvT I v«r-»r^ vvtin n 
vSr'vT’ftfvftrvvi: wvTi vviff»%v^i?vvwivr» 

%i: vv ^ «T ?nir I vPt vifiiv n 

<r II v«nr vt Vi: iffv tv^i v ut^ i 

^ IV ^ Vi: ^ vf% vTjjv vt® II n 

23. 1. Ibd tnhaw^ hahu Ic toha y/ia kahitnnha klP, Is tahd awaray K. fahd 
Mvani. 2. lbs U an hi\ Id htnati kara, U kuhitnuha. K uu^panirta ad hinati 
hhdjd lb hhf'd'hd ... MikhCy Is hUdjCt ... Mjd, lad inerehii. Is mcraehn, U (ufi 
mirdi sauutrahu, ndja. K fniala sawdraha fiu vwrahai ftdjd, 3. N jwwi/i/rtw/ia, O’ 
pitch iJ dyd ,,, ikhjtf. la yoi tlinjd. K kichii kni cahan kutha kara dgd, 4. iti,Jd kuchit 
pdji U hiyd bhaddm dhi nuya Is khvluy U lai k^\ Is tdrd kl, K kholaUf tala aa 

ka^, 5. la U hulebO,'^ K bdlau la K ra»o, Ids U phna mada. 0. So Iti. 
Ib kdhd Ichi bhUklia kahd tvhi kdyd^ Ic kahd tclii rupa hihd kni kdyd, Id knkS. tehi 
hh'Ukfia kahd ichi mdijd. Is kdtehi bhdkha nida kd mdyd. U K knhd tchi riipii kahd tehi 
nidyd. 7. Id. hhii bhem. 8 . kaydySoV K, It makes ^ood aenso. V kabi jv prema kd, 
la kabi Jo ph'iutia kd blid tuna rakata, D. lo sand to, la mind td, 

2lh The city Jay as is a holy spot, there came the poet and told hia 
lay. There humbly waited 1 upon Hindu scholars, and prayed them ^ 
to correct and mend the broken ( metre J and arrangement (of my song). 
I nm a follower of poets, and 1 go forwiml saying my say, and beating 
the drum with the di’iim-stick to pnK'laim it,® My heart is a treasure- 
house, and it holdetli a stoi*e of precious stones. I opened it with the 
key of my tongue and palate- I spoke words,— jewels, and rubies, 
sweet, tilled with the wine of love, and priceless. He whose speech is 

1 Bhdjd or hhdjd, is equivalent to hhrdjdy i. e,, prakdgita kiti, * made manifest/ 
heuoo ‘ presented ’ a petition. 

3 Pachaldgd and ifdgd would give better metre. JOdga is a drum-stick. The poet 
moans that ho is impelled to publish liis lay by l>eat of drum, so to speak, ». e., as 
loudly as possible. A simpler rendering is obtained by amending the text to 
kichu kahi calnta h6la dci 4 ^ 9 **, * saying my say, I progress, sottiiig down the feet 
of Language ; ’ in which language is metaphorically compared to a foot, or step {4dg») 
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woandod by lowlS*^Wiii4, is hnngor or shade to him ? Ho 

changeth his apprariuico, and ho I'cmaincth in torlni'c, like a jewel 
coTerad and hidden in the dnst. 

O Mnhanimad, the body which love hath, hath neither bl(x>d nor 
flesh. Whoever sceth such a man face to faro laugheth, but when the 
lover hcareth the laughter teai’s come (into his eyes). 


sst I ^ ^ nfwftra ^ I WT ««% II 

Ti^li w 

WWIV « TIW MIR ^MR II 

«irT w isn Miti gMWT «t MTit h 

MT^ <<111 MM OTMT Mft I ftifM WMI MMMlt Stift H 
Mfh ftMTO TM mImT ^ I ^ f*IMT fMMT ^ ^ II 
^ MM MM M^»T I ^ M't ftiMTfM MM ST mT»T II 
Ml n MIT MM-^M MM SIT MsIm TM MIM I 

Ml^t MIM M MWt «MlfM Mil MIMT MIM II 11 

Tfii Mugfii ^ « 1 1 


21'. 1, la dha ... kdhtl, K dhl ... kdhX All loxts o^rco in tlio dato (A. II.) 
as 9-47. Rrim Jasaii’s tulition git'os 927 which is cnHainly wrong. la tfVti diua kdhd 
2. so Is K J has »alna, 3. In mmlt/ml. Is t/h/h Kulitirnfi^ K dtli^ ceimiif 
80 nil N. 4. hnvtt »(iha uoi' mhiy which is llio usmil spelling clscwhoro. 6. is 

kathd dhi, la 1:atln2jo nhf, K t/dJ unta kotha usi dhJ kdhJ. U bhifkhn mai raupdl 

kdfiJ. 6. Ic K butna Jusa. la dtfri jn niarahi vinrc df/rt, Irs d/lnhi ninru ninra hhd 
ditrt^ Id dttrihi II iura Jo niamhidurf, IJ duri kii itiure niaie d/irt, 7. IdsMf/afr^', 
U nainakd\ Ic K duri niora JaiHui ijnnt. Ids Jo niure no yiirOt U dini go niuri 
Jana 8. Ic U K khunda iai. !.«» khandahk. Id U Id hfinri, Ik hn htha, Ib U 
jidivahi. 9. lb Jo drh'ii obi pona. Id K sudd Jo dchni punn. Jh acbolU. 


24. It was tho y(‘Kr 947 (of the Ifijia,^® when the pout bofran to tell 
this talc iu words. Of Ceylon and Qneen Piidniavuti, whom Uatiia Sena 
brought to Ciiaiir castle; of 'AlauM-dni. the Sultan of Delhi, and of 
how Baghava Caitanya told him of her. How the Kmperor heard and 
besieged the castle, and how there arose the war betwc.en the Hindus 
and the Mu^almans. From beginning to end, just as the story runs, 
00 wrote be it in the language of the people, and told it iu verse. Tho 


1 Hero we have the first instance of tho pool's nse of the word hiraha. Ho 
11860 it to mean love, especially unliappy love. In conntloss plaocB it cannot possibly 
have the usual moaning of * separation from a beloved one.* Olmyd is trauslatod 
in the Urdu Gloss by * full of.’ 1 can find no authority for this. 

9 1640 A. D. 
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poet, the bard,' and tho lotufl full of nectar, near to what is far and 
far from what is near. That which is near is yet far, like the flower 
and the thorn (so near and yet so different), and that which is far ii 
near, like sugar and the ants (who dwell bo far from it, yet find it 
out). 

So the bee^ cometh from the (distant) forest, and findoth the odour 
of the lotus-nectar, while the frog ne*or fiiideth the odour, though he 
dwellcth (in the pond) close to (the flower). 

^ i W ^ WWW I ww vrww i 

Wf wtfii fwtwT I ^ ^ ^ ifCWf twr n 

wm ftw wTwi: ww WWW « 

irfwwwwfaiwm ! wrw-ftw wft: «i wro | 

•iwew WWW ww wrfr I ww-fhr war w n 

• 

fWf«WWW W1TW WCT I uwwww wm w I 
w)ii ww wwtx: ftPcwwT wiw 

WWW w wfiro Www wfN r h • 

25 . 1 . Ih K gihraity i^unifivaiit U g&ivS, mnflivS, Td a». hahv padumini, J harana^ 
2 . U mrnmiiUt tiarapmia, K hodunn Icudana (f) hhthiu hi^ekhu, liijO Jehi hhdtu 
Ihjvhijofitt rffixi fiul tasa diklui, id JO Jehi, U JO Jam rOpa, IJ faimhi, K Juki Ja»a rupa 
BO tuimhi dekhO. 3 . Id dhaui v'aha dipa. In dhunya dha jehi dipaka, K dhanya 
d/pnjohi. Ta dai aawon, Ib au hidhl padumint auttm, la aw Jo padumini dal sdwSn, 
Ib dxiya satedn, U am, padumini dal antari, K au ^j^mduminl dad autdri, 4 , Icds saba 
haruuai (Is haranahi) hUjd. Ibc K tehi Ban, Id v'aha mri. 6 . lb U’ttBa nahi 
U nahi am, K tasa 'nahi. U traiiHpoaes 11 . 6 3 . la narada-dlpa, U 9 drdga-dipa, 

K mnhdipa. 6 . U mri ndhl. Ta layka-dijm nan pdja na tdht, lb lafjha-dtpa naht 
piijaiehdhl lo Uiijka’d'f}Hi pdjai parichdhi. Id lafjka^dlpa puja parichdhl. U 
dtjta na pdjai chdhf. K iatjkd-dfpa na puja jxiricdidht. 7 . Kumbha snthala, ao lab 
U» Ick-B-tb-l; Id, k'R-Ha-h- 1 ; Jn kfnuinthila, K hhnthila. la U pdrd, hard, K dra 
hakhdnd. la mahanfhala, Ib mai anthtila, Ic mahHeihah. Id U 7 nea:a 8 thala, Is mahMhila^ 
K mmvanthita. 8 . Ta K prlthim/, U prathyumi^ la au »dta~u mla dlpa, lb au «a 5 a $dta^u 
dipa, U aura Ju mtS, K au yaha naUi-u, 9, la na dpnmd, Ib na upara, lo na pM, 
XJ uttama, K dipa tehi sari, 

I Kahi ia one who makoa poems, bidsa (vydsa) is on© who recites poems* 

b L ee, a prophot has no honour in his own country. The tkthor means that 
he is aware that his own oonntry-folk, and his own people (the Mufalmans) will not 
caro for his poem } but, on the other hand men of distant lands and: of othor reHgioJHi 
(the Hindus) will bo attracted by it, as the bee is attracted by the distant lotas, 
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CANTO n. 

SlMHAU. 

25 Now Ring I tho talo of SiqtBalfl'd'ripa,’ and tell of the perfect 
woman * My descnpiioii is like an excellent min'or, in which each foim 
is seen as it really is. Happy is that land whore the women aro lights,^ 
and where God created that (famons) PadminT (Padmavnti). All 
people tell of seven lands, bnt none is fit to compare with Siiphala. 
The Diya-land^ (or land of lamps) is not so hrififht as it. Tho land of 
Baran^ cannot bear comparison nith it. I say that Jaiubu-laiid^ is 
nowhere like it, and that Lnigka-land cannot oven fill (tho excel lonco 
of) its reflection The land of Kurabhasthala*^ fled to tho forest (boforo 
it), and the land of Mahusthala^ lost its inhabitants. • 

In the whole universe, in the norld aro soveu lands, but none of 
them is excellent beside tho land of Siiphala. 

N I ^ Kisnf in in "ir i 

WNT «in «ft TMN TIW I NlfS W m NT Wtll 

NVNNTNTan I NTT WnTTftr NT TN TIWT II 
NlTT NNN f(T NlTNITI I nIt-NTN NN tTn UNKT H 
NUT NNN N^ WnnV I TIJ nPiNIN TTTTfir N^t fl 

1 Ceylon. Tho word dt/pa means both igland and continent 

S A Padmini isoiio of tho four cluBSoa of womon and ib supiomoly fho hoRt. roo 
604 and ff The Singalese 'somon aro all BoppoHod to bo PadrniuiR, onmc itpwtum pro 
minfito 

» Hero there is a pun on tho woid ■* dv/pa,) a rontiiiont or island, and 
dtpaha a li^ht 

♦ The pool now proceeds to compare Riiphala, not iiith tho bc von continents of 
tradition, roforied to in lino 4, and catalogued in tho noto to Btanza I, 5, but with half- 
a-dozen imaginary continentfl named after parts of jho human bodj Dtyn dipa^ tlio 
land of hghtB, moans tho land of e>C8 So? ana dtpa fhrai amt-dtpn) means tho land of 
ears. Jambu d7pa, Boso-apple land, is the land of bosoms, to the nipples of which tho 
rose-apple is often compared Lo^la-dtpa is tho land of hips Kumhfwfithala, jar- 
land, IB the land of rounded breasts , a v 1 is yalka-hthala (qarhhaMhala) the land of 
wombs; and finally vMthu^athala (madhya Hthala)^ jb tho laud of waists Under this 
higbly^tgarative language the poet Rignifios that the womon of Siiphala surpaRsed 
all these imaginary lands, each in its own pernhar exoollonre I am indebted to 
Pa^^it Sndbakara DvnSdi for the explanation of this very difficult staiira 

S poet does not seem to be aware that Sarana-dJpa (Saran^dtp, Sorendib) is 
aotnally ueylon itself. Here, as pomted out above, the words also mean * ear-land ’ 

fi Hin^stan or bosom-land. 

7 Or perhaps Gabhastala, one of the nine divisions of Bharata-varfa (India) ; 
here md aae^pivalent to yorbha-st/iaie, the land of wombs. 

• Or Viweetliilaii 
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lit «t 5 * »ni i 

<t n Tran w t’rt: i 

w Tni: ftr »n4fr to; >r n 

26. 1. Ib K Hcni, CT Gandharpn ttahia suTcha ‘khanffi, la dhana raja. Is raju au id, 

2. U K rftjd ... U tdhu cdhi hadi, K tdhi. 3. Ibc U K dola. K cdraudisd kafaka 
Arw <jvdha is very doubtful, llratjulii ifl u poBsibb^ rcudinj^ of the Persian cbariu^tcr. 
The followinuf are the rcadinf?fi of tlio varioufl MS. lab Tc j| Id ( 

BiS) 1h ortitje rffjd, U tjhura fjhara rdjff, K o rarjijana rdjtl. All printed editions liave 
an ytuPia-rajd. 4. U t^ordhi ttahdna^ Id HahattUf K Koruha laccha. Ib udiva karava ^flkd 

le jam hftka^ Id ayawa karana hdkd tiinihdrdy Ib fii/n'a karavn rdldka fdnikhdm (sic)i 
tJ hunt ijane K hjdmo karana luradln jo (sie) iokhdra. The te\l lias no diftieiilfcy 
if the teclinical moaning of i^yiima-karna ig remembered, and if it is recognized that 
iukhdra luoann ‘horse.* 6. Id aru kaUdsa, la itni kapild airdpafiy [T janu ka hilam 
airdpntiy K saku bandhi rduiapai (sic) ati hdH. G, la sohdimiy Isusa.pati, U atfu-jinti 
kdy yaja-paii kdy K aau-puihihay K yaja-pati ttira aj^kuaa yaja ndivni. 7. la nara^pati 
kahatijo ifhi narimlfty lb nnra-pnlJ ka au kahauy Is IJ nara-jmti ka kahdtmi, K nara-pati 
mahd kahuh/wni inddy la bhu-patl ka luahtiy Is hliun-pafi K hhiia-pali jaga para 
do»ara eudd. 8, lag IT hhai hOiy K mo hoi, 9. K tfabhai, * 

2G. Gandliarva Sotia was a fragrant ^ prince, Ho was its king, and 
that was his doininion, I luivo heard of Laijha 2 the kingdom of Ravnna ; 
greater oveti than his was his majesty. Fifty-six times ten millions formed 
his battle-array, and over all *n'ore princes and commanders of foits. 
Si.\toon thousand horses were in his stalls, black-eared and gallant steeds.® 
Seven thousand Siiigalcsc elephants had he, each like the mighty Airu- 
vata^ of Kailfisa.^ He is called the crown of lords of steeds, and with 
his goad he canseth to bow low the elephants of lords of elephants. 
Over lords of men I call him a second Indiu, and in the world I also 
call him tlic Indra® of the lords of earth. 

1 Tbovo IB hero an allitoration between Oandhrnpay Gandharva, and Qandha, 
scent. Some of tho MSS. have Srni for jlrna throughout tho pcom. This would 
loud mo to roBtoro tho word to tho Sanskrit Sainguy were there not a strong tradition 
in fav'our of Scua. 

2 Laijku is, however, a name of Ceylon. Tho poet ueglocts this fact. 

2 i^i[jihnn-kni'itny blaek-oarcd, is a technical name for a horse. It is the kind 
uHod iu Haeriticcs. Tukhdra moans ‘ horse,’ cf. xlvd, 4 ; and dli, 4 . 

* 1’he name of ludra’s elephant. 

Iiidra's heaven. 

® Here Iiidra is referred to in two ospoets. First he is the mighty king of the 
lower Gods, and hence supreme over lords of men » and secondly he is the stora-god 
giving refroflhing showers to the earth) and hence an object of worship to everyone 
who lives by cultivation. ^ 
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So nniTOi'aal ‘ a, monarch was he, 'that all the earlh feared him. All 
men came and bowed their beads bc'fure him, no one dared to emulate him. 

I firvcniT nrrt i mw vfhure fimr kt i 

W W»r qwt I ^S9X S»fiT WIW n 

wfwT w: ^it I wc ww wit n 

w«T-«ftT iftwit wf^t I •!* wTw wvf. wf^ *i!^t n 
wlw i <^ 1 : wwiw twT h 

«tw ^it wfw W*™t I TOft»r^lT9WfiWW WWTH 

©V ©V 

<tii w*Tn»r 

WW-^ flH ailW'® WifT WW II V<» I 

27. 1. Ib Jdhu(?) (^^), iiianhve, led Jo irnhi dtpOf K jo wnhi d7pn fee niare jfn» 
la hhau <w, labels U K koiliina linha fuare put. 2. U K tjhani aioirut^ U nfhl 

hhumi^ K ufhai hhiimi^ J8 luija. 3. U Inriirara uce anhni auhud^ K tarmiri i^a}>hfti 
mile ohi July JZ» hhai tu^i ch&ha, lo i^ltula chtlhot U ruini kui r7<S K lid jutja rhufta rain* 
hhai ett. 4. Ja mhdivuoo 5. U nhii j<nniv vhtiha^ K ov tin! chuhu mini hhu. 0. la 
jau »ahi dirai ijhutuS, U puntluKa cali turai mhi, K }>authika jm/uTrat aafii leoi f/hu/nd 
Ibsk, ghdm&, hiarumS, IJ hinorai bhui nukha hiKPumtl, K hidarat choita kui littrnmu, 
7. Is K jinUa n*a/ui, U jd pdumi nuiha ebaha la no dhftpdy Ic ihikha dhitjuty Id (cht 
dliupa. 8. U a»i dharut suhuuani^ K an aharui myhuni yhaiiiy Id ^utraiy Is iiarahi 
9. Jc cahu rfiwa, Kphklahi pharuhi chaau; U mdnahii. 

27. When a man ajiproacheih tljin land, *t.is aw it -woi'n lio ap- 
proiiclieth Kailiiso. the mount of hcjavoii. T)(miho mnn^o-grovos Jio on 
every side, rising from the cartli to tlic very sky. Eaeli tall tree oxlialeth 
the odours of mount Alahi^’a,® mid tliosliade coverelli Uie ivorl<l as though 
it were the night. The shade i.s j>leasant with its IMalaya-hree/e ; 
e’en in the fiery month of Jy aisjlia*'’ ’tis eool amidst it. It is as tliough 
night comelh from that shade, and as though from it eometh the green- 
noas of the sky.'*' Wlnm the wayfarer eometh ihitlier, suffering from the 
heat, ho forget tetli lihs trouhh; in his hlissful rest, and whoso hath f^ound 
this perfect shade, rcturnetli ne’er again to bear tlie auu-rays. 

So many and so dense are these groves, that I cannot tell their 
end. The whole six seasons of the year ^ do they flower and fruit, aa 
though it woi*o always spring. 

1 CaJehawai « Cakravartii. 

® Tho Western Ghauts (ifhu($) famous for tlioir growth of sandal troc^s. 

^ This hottest month in the year, May^June, with its pitiless burning blue* 

grv^ky- 

, 4 ij^hifl is an example of the rhetorical figure utprilctfdy or poetical fancy, with 
the word expreaimg comparison omitted. The poet fancifully states that tliis shade 
i« io toky thatTrOm it is produced all flight, while the green shade of the sky is its 

.V . , 1^ Hindus divide the year into six seasons of two months each. 

X U21 
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ANALYSIS 

OF THE 

PADUMAWATI 


CANTO I. 

Titk Invocation. 

Pj’aiao of Grod, the Creator of tlic universe (1), and of all that is 
lliorcin, (2) ; the maker of men and of all that man hath, (3) ; of pairs 
of o[»|)OKite8 (4). Ills bounty (5), aiicl mi^ht (6), He is an everlast- 
ing mystery, neither tnad(* nor created nor bej^otten (7).' He is omnis- 
rtent, omnipotent, omnipresent, neither discrete nor indiscrete (8). Ho 
hath endowed man with many blessings, ot which he cannot gau^e the 
length or breadth or height (9). His wondrous works are indescribable 
(Id), 11(J made one man for tbg salvation of the world, the pixiphet Mu- 
hniumnd ( II), who had four friends, Abu Hskr Qiddlq, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, 
and ‘All (12), »Sher Slifth Sdr is Sultan of Delhi. His might (13), 
valour (14), jnstieo (15), comeliness (10), and generosity (17). Praise 
of Saiyad Ashraf JahangTr, the poet’s spiritual ancestor (18), and his 
two descendants Shekh Haji, and Shekh Mubarak (19). Praise of 
MnluuM-dln, the ]ioet’M spii-itnal preceptor and his spintual descent from 
Saiysul Ashraf Jahaugir (‘20). The jioet’s description of himself as 
blind of one eye. lie is graiefnl to God for all bis mercies (21), He 
had four friends, Malik Yusuf, Salar Khadim, Miy8 SalonS, and Shekh 
Bade (22), Pilled with poetic inspiration he came to Jayas, and studied 
rhetoric iiiuler pandits (23) ; and in the j^ear 1540 A, D., began to write 
th(^ |)oem of Ceylon, of Padiuavatl, of Ratna Sena, of ‘Alau’d-din, of 
Raghava Caitanyn, and the siege of Gitaur (24). 


CANTO IL 

Description of Simhala-dvIpa, 

^ • # 

I describe Siiphala, best of all the seven dvfpas (25).^ Gandharva 
Sena was its king. No king ever was so mighty (26)« The dvipa is 
covered with cool orchards; throwing inviting shade (27). Its fmit- 
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trees (28). The singing of the birds (29). Its wells and springs, 
surrounded by holy men of various sects (30). Its tanks (31), the 
maidens who draw water therefrom (32), the birds that resort tlicroio 
(33), The fruit gardens (34), and llowcr gardens (35). The chief city, 
Siiphala (36). Its streets and markets (37), its cioiirtcBau quarter (38), 
the baz^s (39). The citadel, its height (40), its strength (41), its 
guards and the regularity with Avliieh they are eliaiiged (42). Its two 
rivers Kira and K«ira, and tl»o spring of Afotl Ofira. Its golden tree 
with magic fruit which gives new youth (43). Tlio four captains of 
the citadel and their quarters (44). The doorway of tl)o royal palace, 
with the elephatits there (45), tlio royal stables and borses (46), the 
royal court (47). Tho palace buildings (48), the female apartments. 
The Chief Queen was llaui Campavati (49 8lio llecornes pregnant 
(50), and a girl is born ( 51 ). The naming-ceremony of the Oth night 
after birth. Tho Panejits declare her name to bo Padinavatl (52). 
The asti’ologers bless her and go home. She grows np of pcirfeet beauty 
and at the same lime learned. Kings of all couutries demand hex* in 
marriage but are i*efuscd (53). She becomes twelve years of ago, and 
the king hearing that she is lit hit* luuiTlage, builds her a magiiiliceut 
palace, and gives her damsels to boar her com])any. She obtains a very 
learned parrot named lllramaoi, and studies tho ’^astras and vfidas 
with him. Brahma himself nodded his head as he heard the parrot’s 
explanations (54). Padmiivati becomq^ apt a viro. Her charms (55). 
The King, hearing that tho pan’ot gives wisdom to Padinavatl, be- 
comes enraged, and orders it to be killed, tJnit it may not eclipse its 
pupil. The barber and torch bearer run to kill it, but tho Pi'incoss liides 
it, and sends a respectful remonstrance to the king, * tho parrot is only a 
bird. It loves food and flying, and speaks by rote’ (56). TIki paiTot 
thanks the princess, and says there is no escape from an angry master 
(57 )• The Princess replies, ‘ I cannot bear to lose thee, my darling 
poiTot' (68). 


CANTO III. 

The Bathino. 

On a certain festival Padmuvatl and her damsels go to bathe in a 
lake. Description of tho various damsels (69). They play on tho bank 
of the lake, and call upon tbe princess to be happy while she may (60). 
They disrobe (61). They bathe (62), They sport (62a).* A damsel 
loses her necklace in the water. They all dive for it (63). The 

1 In some oopies a new canto commences here. 

* Bam Jasan gives two stansas tbe same number, 62, 
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lako, ftt the contact of their beauty, becomes clear and the necklace is 
found (64). 

CANTO IV. 

The Adventures op the Parrot. 

While Padmfivati WHS til UR sport in*', ii maidservant wont into her 
palace to steal Iier tlowei's and betel to ffive to a lover. The parrot 
roinonstnitoH ((jiuh* The maid in a rai^e twists the parrot’s neck, 
plucks liim, and shutK him up in an cartluui ])ofc{tM/>), The parrot’s 
retleet ioiiH and hcll-repjoaelies. lie eonsidei-s wliat is best to be 
done (C4r). Tlic maid tahefl tbe vessel and tInoAvs it ami tlio parrot 
down a well in, the forest. ’I’lie parrot as bo is thrown calLs upon 
Cod (dl'd). JIu has liardly tiiiislied liis praycu* A\Jjen ho sees n fig 
tree banging over the well. Ho climbs iido il, linds it full of fruit and 
thanks (Jod. 11 is feathers grow again (6 to .3 He flies aw'ay, and 
luippons on a pai*t of tlio forest where the birds treat him with great 
resjiect. He pi*aisos Cod (()5j. 

When Pailinfivatl returns, the ina jov-doino tells her iliat a eat had 
come into the house, and that the jiarroi had flown away from the cage, 
IJ(*r gi ief. 8he 01 ‘der.s search to be made (GO). Her maidens assure 
lier that the search is hopeless (G7). 

Wlieii the parrot has resteil a foAV din'S in the forest, bis fellow 
birds see a Ininter, bidden under a screen of leaves, approaching. 
Sniil ten with terror at (he ajipiu'ently moving tree they fly away, but 
the parrot who is ahsorded in eontemplatioii, is struck by the bird catcher’s 
five-pronged rod, and caught by tlio biril-Iiinc attached to it (68). 
The hunter breaks bis wings and tlirnsts liim into a cage with other 
birds, they ask him how a wiseacre like him has been caught (69). The 
parrot explains that it was Ins own fault. He had become happy and care- 
less, and pride goes before a fall (70). The birds comfort him. They 
agree tliat the hniiter should not be blamed for catching them, but 
theii* own stupidity and greed (71). 

CANTO V. 

CiTAUB. 

Citra Sena is king of Citaur. His son is Ratna S^ua. Astro- 
logers promise great things for him. He will go to Sii)ihala-dTlpa and 

1 FroiP G4(a) to 04(f) is an interpolation, found only in some copies of very 
small authority. The stylo is different from that of the rest of the poem. 

S The ordinary editions insert a line here making the parrot escape horn his 
cage in Padmavatrs house. . 
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bring back a lovely treasmt) (72). Somb t^^batits of Oitanr start for 
Siiphala-dvlpa to purchase goods. One of them is a poor Brahman, who 
starts with borrowed capital. Prices of things in Sirphala-dvipa are so 
high, that he cannot afford to buy anything (73). The otliers return 
home with their purchase, and he is left lamenting (74). The hunter 
brings the parrot for salo in the market. The Brahman sees it, and asks 
it if it is learned (75). llie parrot replies that wlien ho was fi'oe ho was 
learned, but ho has lost his knowledge, otherwiso how could ho bo in a 
cage and hawked in a bazar (70). The hunter and tho Bralimiin con- 
verse. The latter purchases tlicpaiTdt, and ov(‘rtakos bis coin[MiTiions on 
tlie way to Citaui*(77). In the meantime Ibitn.a Sena ba.s siieeeoded his 
father Citra Sena on tho tlirone, nows is brought to him of the arrival 
of merchants from Siiphala-dvipa, and amongst tlioiii a Ijrahnniii with a 
wroiiderful parrot (7{S). The Jlrfihruau is sent for, brings tho ]>]irrot, 
saying he had not inteinled to sell if, but his btdiy must bn lilhsl and ho 
is poor (79). The parrot introduces hiinself to llie king and praises his 
own qnalitication.s. Says liis mamo is IJIranuini, and ih.at ho lived 
formerly with PadmfivaU (HO). The king pin-ehascjs tluj i)aiTot for a 
lakh of rupees •and is pleased with its wd.sdom. He becomes fond of it^ 
and Icarus much from it (81 }• 


CANTO VI. 

The Paruot and tjig KrNO. 

One day the King goes out Jiunting, and his chief-queon, Nagamati, 
adorns herstdf, and, being tilled with vanity at her reflection in a 
mirror, asks the parrot if any one in tho world is so beautiful as 
she (82). The parrot i*enicmbering the beauty of IVdmuvati, looks in 
tho Queen’s face and laughs. Ho says all the wonum of Siipliala 
ai*e more beautiful. She becomes angry (8;0, and considers that if tho 
parrot is allowed to remain in the palace, tlio king will liear of their 
beauty, aud will fall in love with them and turn a Yogl. She calls a 
maidservant, says parrots arc treacherous things, and orders it to bo 
killed (84). Tlic maidservant goes to do so, but pausc.s to con.sidcr tliat 
tho king is fond of the lefumed bird, and will bo sure to ask for it (85), so 
she only hides it. When the king returns from his liunt he does ask for 
it. The Queen says a cat has carried it away, ‘ It was an impudent bird. 
X asked about tbe women of Siiphala, and it called me a Nagini (snake), 
and said I was not as beautiful as they. The parrot was pretty bub un- 
bearable like a too heavy golden ear-ring ’ (86), The king is angiy, and 
m^iaixiB that the pamt was learned and wise (87). The Queen is 
afflicted, at the idng's angei% gbe goes to the maidservant and laments 
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(88). The maidRervant says the Queen has brought it on herself by 
being angry. Anger is a bad thing (89). When the Queen is utterly 
downcast, she returns the parrot to the king, saying to the king that 
she only wished to test him. She consoles him (90). The king adjures 
the parrot to tell the triitli about his history (91). The parrot says, 
I am Hlrfiniani, the parrot of Padmavati, Princess of Ceylon, a lady of 
peerless beauty (92). The king’s curiosity is excited. He asks for 
further pariicuhirs about Padmavati, and says he would like to go to 
Siiphala (9d). Parrot desci'ibes the charms of Siiphala and its women. 
ItH king Oandharva Weiia and his lovely daugliter Padmavati (94). 
The king asks the parrot to say all thin over again. It complies, and 
the king beeoincs eiiaiiioured of Padmavati from the parj’ot’s description 
(95). The parrot warns iho king, that the way of love is hard, and 
may cost liim his life. ‘Learn wisdom from Iho cry of the peacock, “I 
die, I die,” mueit, for ho hath given himself up to love.’ So 

also other animals are shown as a warning: — the lizard, the ringdove, 
and the parti idge (9(1). The King replies that he knows that the path 
of love is liai'd at the beginning, but be wdll dare all for the sake of 
Padmavati. Ho asks the paiTob for a complete account 6f every featuro 
of his beloved, in the form of a nakh'sikh (97). 

CANTO VIL 

A Tale of IIeaoty (tue Nakii’siku). 

The parrot describes J^admavati’s luiii‘(98), and its parting (99), 
her forehead (100), eyebrows (101), eyes (102), eyelashes (103), nose 
(104), lips (105), teeth (106), voice (107), cheeks (108), ears (109), 
ncek (110), arms (111), bosom (112), belly (113), back (114), waist 
(115), navel (116) and thighs (117). 


CANTO VIIL 
The Kino’s Passion. 

The King is thrown into a fever by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty, and lies senseless (118). His relations and friends come with 
doctors. They diagnose the disease as the same as that from which 
Lak^niapa suffered when struck by Bavaij^a’s anow, but the magic root 
which alone cures the disease is not available. They recommend that 
it should bo searched for regardless of cost {J19). The King revives, 
but only raves unintelligentiy, or cries like a newborn child. He com- 
plains that he has been brought back from the city of immortality to 
that of mortality. He asks to die (120^. They remonstrate, and say it 
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is useless to fight with fate. * Thy love is UMttainahley therefore do not 
yearn for it* (121). The parrot gives similar advice. ^ Thon canst not con* 
qner Sitphala by force of arms. The way is difficult, and can only be 
traversed by Ascetics, Saunyasis, Yogls and the like. Thou could ’st not 
bear tho discomforts of such a life. An ascetic who doth not practise 
austerities hath no success (122). No success can bo gained without 
austerities, and thy body is besieged by tho thieves of thy passions ; 
awake, fool, ere they steal all that thou hast* (123). Tho king, aroused 
b}’' these remonstrances, discovers that he is involved in the darkness of 
ignorance, and that without a (spiritual) guide ho cannot find his way 
to Padmavatl (i.e. wisdom) (12*1). His Hindu friends remonstrate, but 
he refuses to hear them ; w'ithont a guide ^or guru)^ ho can do notiiing 
(125). He gives up his kingdom, becomes a Yogi, And puts on tho 
ascetic dress ( 126). The astrologers say it is not a lucky day for starting. 
He retorts that in lovo-matters, no one considers lucky times or hoiii's. 
They are for people who are in povsscssion of their senses. ‘ Doth a sati 
ask if it is a lucky day when she mounioth the funeral pjTc ? I must 
start on my quest. Do ye all return to your homes ’ ( L27). Tho captains 
of his army caM upon all to accompany him to Siiphala, after providing 
themselves with necessaries (128). 


CANTO IX. 

The Farewell. 

The King’s mother implores tho king to stay (120). Ho asks hor 
not to tempt him from the right way. ‘ Eartlily joy.s arc fleeting. My 
guru hath oi’dcrcd mo to joiiraey to Siiphala. Farewcdl ’ (130). 
Nagamatl weeps. ‘Let- me go with thee, as Sita did with Kama. Thou 
wilt find no Fadinim as beautiful as I am * (131), Ho rej>lieH, ‘ When 
Sita accompanied Kama, Havana carried h6r off. I cannot take theo 
and be a Yogi. See how Raja Bliaririhari left sixteen hundred wives, 
when he took to a life of mortification,* saying this ho starts on his 
journey (132). His mother weeps. So also his Queens. They break 
their omamentB. Nine maunds of pearls and ten maunds of crystal 
bracelets are destroyed. At first there was a great confused sound, and 
then all was silence (133). 


CANTO X. 

Thb La^d Joubnet. 

The king departs from the city, the pe^le hear of it. Sixteen 
thousand knights acoompany him. They all become Yogis, and take 
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the salmon-coloured restments (134). The good omens ai deparinre. 
Girls with full watorpots ; Goalins crying ‘buy my tyre;’ flower-girls 
with garlands; khanjan birds seated ou snakos’ heads; deei’ to tJie 
right, and door-keepers to the left ; daik-colonred bullocks lowing on the 
right, and jackals motionlrss on the left; white quails in the sky to the 
left, and foxes coming out and showing themselves ; crows on the left, and 
owls on the right. V^^iisa has promised snccoss to him wlio sets out with 
omens such as those (135). lie sets out and says, ‘ Let to-day bo a short 
stage. To-moiTow we must take the long journey to-day we live, 
to-morrow wo die). There arc mountains and rivers to be crossed, with 
robbers lurking in the bye- ways. IJc who goeth steadily forwai’d at ten 
Ids a day will arrive safely (13G). Qo carefully along the road, picking 
your way, with sandals on your foot. The road is rough and thorny. 
On the right lies llidar^ ( V’’iclarbha) and on the left Canderl, one road 
goes to Siiphala-dvipa and another to Larjlca (ao^)’ ( 137). Then says 
iho parrot, ‘ Let him be guide who knoweth the way. Can the blind 
lead the blind ?* So they asked the way of Vi jaya-giri, King of Vijaya- 
nagara. lie says, ‘ Bcliind arc Kiinda and Cola (Oolconda (?) ). Leave 
on the loft (?) Adhifira Khatola. To the south on the right lieth 
Tiliqga, and directly to the north is the Karahakataqgfi (? Karnatak).* 
Midway is the main gate of Ilaiiuipura (Kfuici), and to the left is 
the hill of Jharakhantla (IJaij’uuth). To the left front is Orissa, and 
cross yo the sea to the south’ (138). They wander through the 
forest, and sleep ou the ground, the King alone waking through the 
night, playing on liis tivc-striuged lute, and wiili liis eyes fixed ou the 
ixmd to Padmavati (13J)). After a month’s journey tliey come to the 
flea shore. King (In ja pat i approaches and asks who Ihoy are. Ratna 
ScMia asks for boats (LIO). Gajapati agrees, but warns him of the 
dangi'r of the passage. ‘There are seven seas to cross, riz, — the Ksara,® 
the K^lra, the Dadlii, the IJdadhi, the StiiTi-jala, the Kilakilakuta 
(and the ^lanasara). Tliero i.s no one capable of crossing all ’ ,(141). 
The King replies, ‘ To one in love what is deatli ? 1 am compfilled to 

follow my path. 1 am a disciple of Jluijga Natha (? Kris^ia, ^ri-rarjga), 

t The pool's strmijr point is cerfainlv not Goojjraphy. 

S All this is £iiinply ti toiautiro paruplirase. The readings have not boon 
established yet. I'aiulit {Sudhakarii Dvivodt sug^oats that the correct reading may 
bo hoi kara ekofnijiutt iho fabulous land of oue-logged men. 

8 The cimnioratien of the Vi^iiu Purava is Lavana, Ik$a, Sura, Ghrita, Dadhi, 
Dngdha, Jala Kilakifa is iho boiling sound of rushing iirater. Kiita is a fliSih word 
meaning * uncertainty, guess.’ Akffta moans ' without uncertainty,' hence ‘ extreme.' 
KUnkildkifta is the extremely turbulent sea roaring with the boiling caused by 
subaqueous fire {hntfavttijni) . ^Tho seventh or Manasara sea is not mentiomid tiU 
stanza 161. This last name is in direct contradiction to the Pura^as. Note fi to 
stanza 2 above should be corrected according to the above 
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I must go where he leadeth me (142). The sea of love is deeper than 
any of the aeven seas. I am not afraid of them (143). I welcome 
dangers. I have given away all that 1 have, perhaps God will pasS mo 
over in return ’ (144). Praise of charity (dti/d, with puns on diyd, a 
thing given, dtyd a light, and Jtya, a continent) (145). 


CANTO XL 
Tuk Shii'. 

Oajapati seeing his warnings ineffectual gives fully equipped ships 

(146) . They bring the ships to the shore. A minnow, the size of a 
mountain, appears. The knights express their devotion to the king 

(147) . The boatmen laugh. ‘ S(^a-fish are bigger than fresh-water 
ones. This is only a minnow. Wait till you see a salmon, which cun 
swallow a thousand of the.se at one gulp. Then there is a bird, which can 
carry off a salmon in its beak* (148). They catch the minnow on a 
fish-line, with an elephant for bait. They pull it in, with difficulty, 
and it dies (149). Description of the vast size of the minnow. It is 
cut up and eaten. The kjiights again oxpi’css their devotion, at tho 
same time pointing out the dangers of the sea (150). Ho cxpi*c.sseH his 
determination to go on in spite of dangers, till ho finds Padmuvutl 

(151). 


CANTO XII. 

The Seven Oceans. 

They embark, set sail and are tossed about. Faith in a spiritual 
pi’cccptor leads one across all oceans. They cross the K^ara, (salt) sea 
(152). Description of the K^lra (milk) sea (153), of the Dadhi (tyre) 
Boa (154), of the Udadhi (hot) sea (155), of the Sura (wine) sea (156), 
of the Kilakilakuta (boiling) sea. Its flames and whirlpool (157). 
Hlramanl, the paiTot, explains that this is the most dangerous. It can 
only be crossed by the elect, and on a jwith like a sword edge,* too narrow 
even for an ant. Ho who falls goes to hell. He who q^osses safely gets 
heaven (158). The king gives tho betel leaf (token of acceptance of a 
dangexons task by the recipient) to his followers and encourages them. 
He is deteiimined to go on (159). The various ships of the fleet. How 
they fared. First goes the king’s ship, and ho is led by the parrot. 
They all 'pass the Kilakilakuta sea (160). They come to the seventh 
sea, tiie M&nasara. Description of this sea. Its delights ( 161). 

1 An adaptatioBof the wcll-knowu Muhammadan logond. 

J. 1. 22 
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CANTO XIIJ. 

The Ahkivai. at Siaiiiala-ha ipa. 

Tlio kiiij^ Tioilcc'S tliaf. Ilionir is balmy (l<’»2). HlrfiTnani congi'atu- 
ImIc.s liiin, and points out town of Siiidiala-dvipa ( JIo 

poiidK out tlio i'oii, find descrihcs it, and its ina(;(.*cs.sil)ility (IGt). 
‘ Within it dwcllcth PiKlnuu all. IT thou desire* (o sec* lior, follow my 
ndviiu*. On iliiit ^lil tei iin^ mountain is i he t(‘m]do of Mahfulova. In 
tin* hil ler rorlniiiht of iMa^lni,* oe<*urs llio IV’stivjil of the ^'’ri-I^afioami 
(now Cidled V^asanta I^ineanii). TIio doors of tin? to in pie arc opened 
on ( hat o(*(‘asion and all the p(‘{»pK* f^o thei‘ 1 * to worshij). Padinavatl 
w ill collie <o wor* hij» on t h.at day, and then Ihoii canst inert her. Do 
thou j^’o and wait at the temple, and 1 will ;j;o to Padinfivati and ask 
her to eonio ’ (i< in), n iie kin^says he will elimh to h(‘aven if nec.essary, 
h*t alone a. mountain. Tin* hic'her he ♦ioe's tin* lietter. Descrriptioii 
of the mlvantaires of eli‘vated aims (Idt),'. and of the disail vantaj^os 
of low aims (l<i7). Hiramani starts foi* Padin.ivatrs jiahiee, and tho 
kiiiL^ for the mountain. The hitter liiids !v ,ij:oldeii teinjilo tliere, with 
four doors, and, inside, four pillars. Jt is a [»o[mlar place of pilgrimage, 
for tlio wishes of pilgrims are granted by it (IG<S). 


CANTO XI V^ 

Tnr OAiinr.N, the Chovp, axo tiii: TrMPi.i:. 

The king, oseorl(‘d hy 30.(K10 Ynn-T'^, circumambulates the temple, 
and prays for a, siglit of l^nlmavali (IGD). A m\slerif>ns voiee issues 
from the temph', in answei* to his ]n*a\ers. ‘ Love cnnijiiejvt h fdk Ho 
who serveth a God with all his heart and soul, when the God is pleased, 
obiainelh the* fruit of his serviee.’ On hearing iliis the king seals 
himself at the eastern door as a Yogi (170 1. There, seated on his 
tiger-^kin, he doi-s austerities, over muttering tho name * radmaraU, 
Padinfivati.’ The evi’s of Ins eestatic siirht are over fixed on her visiim. 
ilis very elotlies are burned with the lieat of his fever (171), 

Padinfuati at this time, by a coincidence, falls into the toils 
of love. She jiasses rest h ss nights, and biirrus with fever (172). Her 
condithui fmiln'r deseribed. Her nurse asks her what is the matter 
with her (173). Sho describes licr fevered stale (174). The rmrso 
warns lier of the ilaugers of Jove (I7t5). Pad miivati replies,— ‘ Tho 
pangs of separation from a beloved one are intolerable* (176), Pad- 
mavatl not being comforted, the niirge consoles her, and recommends 

1 Note that tho month ia Pfirviiiiflnta. Tho rancami is the 5th of tho 
light half of i^ltigha. 
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virtue, (love, of course, moans search for wisdom in the allcp:nry), 
and patience. Must, as one who rostrainctli liis breath is a Yo^i, 
so she who rcstraincth her passions is a sail, a vii'tnons woman, The 
spnng festival of (Jn-Paricaiiii ap])roacheth. Worship (rod on that 
day’ (177), Till the day of the festival is reached, Padinfivari boeoiuea 
more and more fevered (178). While she is in this eonditioii, U'lrtV 
mani arrives. She einbrac(‘s him and weeps. Ilej* eoni])anionH sym- 
pathize (179^. 


PANTO XV. 

TiJK MUKTfNO OF P\iniA\ Vli ANh TIIK P.\KWnT. 

Pjidmilvati asks afto* Ihe parrot's hoallh, and whyil had ahamhaied 
its cage. The Parrot rt'plies. and tells the slory of its I'senja*. ‘ 'I’lie hunter 
B(»ld mo to a IJi-filnnan who look me to Jaml)ii-(l\ ij)a. 'J’ln'ri! ho took 
me to Cirra Sena, king (d* Citaur, who was sm*e(*e(l(*(l by his son (180), 
named Ratna Sena. He is all-porfeet. I ef)iisi(i(‘iTd him a fit mato 
for thee, and* praised thee to him (181). Fii-ed by my ileseriplion, lie 
hutli been tilled with love t\»r theo. Ho is b(K'onie a V(igl and eoino to 
Siijihala Avith Id, 000 kiiiglits as J)is disciples, btHi<le oiliei* inninueralile 
friends and companious, who make a erowd like a fair at- the tc'rnpio 
of Malifideva. Tlier<3 he is Avat(?]iing for tbeo. Thou art tin; lotas and 
he is the boo ’ (182). Ptidmavatl pleased at ihe aeecaint. She becomes 
filled with pride, ‘ Wlio hath dared to put his hand in lln.‘ lion's mouth ? 
Who will dare to tell my fulher? Wiio in tin* woidtl is lit to be jiiy 
husliand?’ (Ibll). The ])arrot insists that Ratna- is a. golden jewel, 
and is Avorthy of Iiei*. and describes his j»ififiil efmdil.Kni (ISI). Pad- 
maA^atl affected by tin? tleM*ri])tioii. ' Lei me go and see bim burning 
thus. Yet gold improves by burning. I am to blame for tliis burning. 
I will visit him. The festiv:il of spiing ajj])i*oa(dielli. I will go to the 
temple on preteneo of worshipping ’ (ISo). Slie rewards the parrot, who 
prepares to fly away. iShe luxes him Avitli faithlessness. He says he 
must return and give the news to Ratna, Avho is anxiously aAvaiting him 
(186). lie comes to Ratna, ant! tells liim the news. * I have inctt the 
Guru Gorak^anatha,* and lie (slie) sent u giueious message. The (iiii'u 
is like the black boc,^ and the disciple like the fly. That fly alone 
meeteth the bee, which i.s ready to giAX‘ up its life for (uic meeting. 
% 

t Hero Padmaratl (vrisdom) in shoAvn os the sapremo preceptor of all Yopfi^, 
Gorak^auatha. 

* The Bhriijga, or potter*bee, devemru iuHeel« and they arc burn again as bhriij} :! 

It is uow-ft days called the kamhartutfj or hitfawd/nov, i, 
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The Uura hath shown great kindness to thee, and hath given thee 
knowledge in a new incarnation. Thou wilt live by thy death, and the 
Bhramara-bee will find the lotns, and drink its nectar. The spring time 
eoineth, and thon the bee findeth the nectar The Tcgi who fully 
boareth austerities obtaiucth final success.’ (187). 


CANTO XVI. 

Tiil Spring Filsiival. 

The festival of the (Jin-Paucami comes on. Padmavatl summons 
her couipaniouH to attend her to the temple of MahadOva (188). They 
assemble with music, and in gny diossos. All princcssefl, and of perfect 
beauty. It is spring time, and they aru like spring themselves (189). 
She starts. ITor retinue of various castes (190). Continuation of names 
of castes (191). They rejoice amongst themselves (192). The fruit 
they take with them (193). The flowers (194). The musical instru- 
ments. They dance as they go (195), They andve ivt the temple. 
The Qods, seeing them, are astonished, and say they must be nymphs 
escaped from heaven. Other Qods give othci' similar explanations 
(196). Padmavatl enters the temple. She makes her offering of 
floweis and fruit, and pram's. ‘All my companions are marnod. I alone 
am a maiden. Give mo a husband’ (197). MahM^va being struck 
bonsolcbs by her beauty ^ gives no answer. A mybterious voice tells her 
this. Padmavatl complains that it is no uso praying to Gods like him 
(198). Just then a companion comes and tolls her that she has seen 
at the eastern door of the temple a remaikablo Ycgi, who looks like a 
prince (199). She goes to see him. Theu' eyes moot. He falls sense- 
lobs with love (200). Padmavatl sprinkles sandal on him to revive him. 
lie does not wake. So, with the sandal, she writes on his chest over^ 
his heart, ‘ Thnu hast not learned the art of asking alifls. When the 
damsel came thou didst fall asleep. How canst thou get tby living P 
If the sun (7*.c., thou) bo enamoured of the moon ({.e., me), it clixnbeth 
to the seventh heaven the seventh stoiy of the castle).’ She 
departs with her companions (201). They leave the hill. Ijamentatioiis 
of the ftods at their depaa*ture. They are all dead (202). Padmftvatl 
ontei*s the palace, sleeps, and dreaxna a wonderful dream. 8)ie aske her 
fiiends to interpret it (203). They interpret it aa her mar^ 

riago ^204). 

1 PadmavatT’s ' fatal beauty * has this etfeot on eveiy one who sees her for the 
first time. So Belaa (fiOO), Baghava (489), and AUUi’d^dm (809). 
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CANTO XVIL 

ThS A08TGK11IFS OF BaTNA SkKA. 

Batna SSna awakes from liis faint. His desolation at finding 
Padmavati gone (205). The very sandal on his chest biirns him (20(5). 
His lamentations (207). Ho complains of MahadSva not answering his 
prayers. Mahaddva is a mere stone There is no good in watering a 
rock (208). Hahad^va explains that ho himself was struck senseless 
at PadmavatVs beauty, and could not help (209). Raina admits tho 
justice of the excuse. Ho gives up, and prepares for death (210). He 
arranges to bum himself to death on a pyi*e lit by tho fim (of sepamtiou) 
which consumes him. Tho Gods fear that tho intense heat will con- 
sume the universe (211). Hanumun, who was tho guardian of the 
mountain, goes and waiTis Pfirvati and M ah 09 a.* ‘ J, who burned up 
Laqka, am about to bo burned by this Yogl ’ (212) 


CANTO XVIII. 
g ParvaiI and Maiif^a. 

Mah59a, Parvatl, and Hanuman haste to the temple. They roraon- 
strate with Batna on the dangera of a general conflagration (213). 
Batna accuses Mahe^'a of wantonly causing his deatli, and tells of his 
hopeless love for Padmavati. As ho says this, tho Are of his woo 
bla^s up still more furiously, and, had not Maho 9 a extinguished it 
with nectar, the whole world would have been burnt (214). Paiwati 
determines to test his passion if it is real or not. She takes the form 
of a celestial nymph, and tempts him (215) He wiOistands tho tempta- 
tion (216). Parvati recognizes the love as genuine, and recommends 
MahadSva to grant him his desire (2i7 ). The king recognizes them as 
Gods (or perfected ones) («i'dd/ta), for flies do not settle 011 their body, 
*th©y do not wink, they throw no shadow, and suffer neither from hunger 
nor from illusion. Judging from bis appearance, this must bo Mah59a. 
Without a Guru no one finds the path, and without Gorak^anatha, no 
obtains perfection (iiddhi) (218). He falls at Mahe 9 a *8 feet, and 
weeps floods of tears (219). The nniverse is flooded : Mah59a consoles 
him. Advises him,—* Until the burglar broaks into the house, he gets 
no booty. The fort of Siiphala has seven stories, no one returns alive 
xFho once sets foot upon it ’ (220). Description of the fort, being at the 
OMio tiihe Ik metophmeal description of the human body. At tho foot 
of tibo fort is a tank with subterranean gallery. Thou must dive into 
the tank and entei^ 1>y this, as a thief enters a house by a mine (221). 

1 The peet^ktestifies llaliS^a sod KahidSva as the same periKm. 
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Tlit‘ tenth or Ltimi>Ht door (tr, internal perception)^ is ottly to bo 
ftpproaclied bj mystical suppression of breath,* and b^ buppression of 
b(‘lf. Ho who cloctli this, nnderritandeth that the ‘ Epfo’ is all in all, and 
alone exihietli. He is himself both tuaeher and pupil, life and death, 
body and soul (222). 


CANTO XIX. 

TiIF KNMUONMi.NI OF 1111 CAsII.E. 

Ratua h,‘iN thus rea i\(‘d iiisl met ion in perfeeti<jii (iiV/^/Zif) fioni 
Maho(;ji, olbTs thanks to ChiiiM/a, and, under Mahe^‘*i’fl adviee, the Yo^is 
sni-j’ound (lie easllo As a thief first cAamines a lioiisc before attacking 
it, so inli-nd they to dig a mine. I'he gates are closed, and tin* King is 
informed Hint an army of Yt^gls is surrounding the lort. He sends 
niessengi rs to find out the tiufh (22*1). Tin* messengei'S come to Rutua 
and ask if tliey are Yogis or mereh.ints Directs them to go to a 
distance from Iho loit. The King will be angry. ‘If yo bo 
merehanis, do ^our traffic and depart. If ye be Yogis, tinish j’-onr 
begging and go ’ (224) Hatmi replies. ‘I am eomo to»l)Og, and will 
lake whiit tiu* King gi\(»th. Padmavati is the daiigliter of the king, 
ih;\\e l)ee<mio Yogi f(»r her, ami am come hero to bog for her ^ (225). 
The niissenger is angi>. Threatens liatna. ‘If the king hear he will 
let elephants loose on thee, Nvill tire tliiinderhults at thee. Thou art 
demanding a thing thou eanst not e\en see Art thou mad ? * (226.) 
Rat na replies, ‘lama Yogi, and can bid tlo what becomctli my pro- 
fession. Thy power is in tlie elephants of Siiiiliahi, and mine in tho 
elejiliant of niy (luru. Jle eaii ilesti'oy thino elephants, and turn moun- 
tains into dust ’ (227), The messenger reliinis and reports Ratna’a 
w'oida to the king. The latter is enraged, and orders tho YOgls to bo 
killed, 'riie prime minister remonstrates ‘ If tlion kill them, they aro 
but beggars; and if thou ail defeated, thou wilt be <lisgraced. Let them 
romain below' 11 iC I’oi t. How' many Yogis have come amf gone. Leave 
them alone, and they will liavo to go aw’ay for want of food ‘ (288). 
Ratna wonders why tho messonger does not return Tie write.s a letter 
to Padmfivatl, and sends it to her by the ]uirrot (‘229), with a verbal 
message, recalling their former meeting (‘2110). and describing liia woes 
(231). Ho ties the letttu* with a golden tliread to tho parrot’s neck. 
Tho latter carries it to Padmavati. Her laim*ntablo condition (232). 
She addi'csbOH the paiTot, and laments lier separation. The parrot 

Wn the prey ions stanza, tho nine opctiinifH of the body are described as 
doers, and tho toutJi door is iiitt^rnal jwcoptioii. 

* Uno of the CAcmscd of Vogi austerities. • 
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replies, — ‘The Yogi whom thou sawost at the iemplo of MnlifidCva is 
distraught for thee. He doth nought but murmur thy name* (233). 
His sufferings. ‘ His life-blood is reddening the whole world.’ llei* 
( 5 ruelty in not i*etui*uiiig the love (284). • When thou didst sport nt the 

spring festival, thou didst mi.v the vermilion of thy forehead with his 
blood. Ho wept, and would have burnt himself upon n pyro had not 
llaho^a and Piu’vati iutervoned. They oxtingiiishoJ the tiro and showed 
him the road, — the road that leadoth to death. Tho path of love is 
difficnlt. If a man climb it, heavra is at ilio top ; if h(? fall on tho way, 
he falleth into hell. His desire is now but to see thee, wliether lie 
receive consolation from thee or die liopeless. He liath sent a let<(u* to 
thee. Now give tho order whether ho is to live or to die’ (28r>}. Ho 
gives her tho letter. Political doseripiion of the (dVeet of the hurniiig 
words contained in it (2.80). Padinrivail takes tlie letter, but doubts 
the sincerity of his love (287). She writes a letter in reply : — ‘ When 
I visited the temple, wdiy didst thou not tie the marriage knotp Thou 
becamest senseless, and, for modesty, 1 could not speak before my 
companions. I tlirew’’ sandal on thee, but tliun did.sl not awake. Now 
he, who like ilPe moon, elimbetli tho sky, and risketh his life, oblninelh 
liis object (288), Other heroes have luiavailingly aspired to my liand. 
1 am queen Padniilvati. I live in the seventh heaven (or sb)ry of the 
castle). He will obtain me who first dc.siroyeth himself (289). Tam 
pleased at receiving thy lettei*. Dare greatly, and thou wilt obtain mo ' 
(240). 

Desci*iption of Raiiia’s condition, w’hile Avaiting for a reply to liis 
letter. Ho is at tho point of death, when the ]>airot arrives with 
Padmfivati's letter, which vva.s like medicine to him (241). He revives. 
The parrot give.s him tho letter and message of Ihidmavntl, n>., ‘ Tho 
Guru calleth his disciple quickly. She wisheth to make ilnuj perfected. 
Come quickly. Life dwelleth in thy name. Thy way is within mine 
eyes, and thy placo is within my heart’ (242). Ratna gets new life. 
His delight, and desire to obey her (248). lie goes by the path which 
Maho 9 a had iwinted out to him, and dives with his disinples into tho 
tank at tho foot of tho fort J Hetindsrthc door of tho secret passage. 
Ho finds a zig-zag path, but it is moniing when he commences to ascend 
the fort. There is a noise in tho town that thieves have entei-ed tho 
castle (244), King Gandharva Sena senda for his pap<j[iis, and asks 
fSiem what is the proper punishment for Yfigjs who dp houso-brcakirig. 
They reply, impalement (248). The Prime Minister warns the king 
to be careful * Take cai^ lost ihes<5 Yogis be perfected ones (niddha) ’ 
(246). The king orders his army to assemble to seize the Yogis. I’lio 

tSw22l. 
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porfcontA wliioh enime (247) Ratoa Sena's companfons wish to fight 
tho army (248) Batna Sena dissnades them. He Hb feady to aaori- 
fico himself (2ii9). The king sarronnds them. Batna oonsoles them, 
and sings on his lute* in honour of the Q-um (250). ‘ 1 trust in my 
Guru and care not for what may happen (251) Padmavati is my Gum, 
and 1 am her Cola. 1 am her slave ’ (252). Padmavati fades away in 
Batiia's absence (253). She is heart-broken, her companions sym- 
pathize with her (254), and try to console her, but in vain (255). 


CANTO XX 

Thb CoNbOLAiiON or PadmavaiI. 

The companions console her (256). She laments, asks for poison. 
She calls for HhUmani (257). The nurse biings him Ho comforts 
her. She faints, and recovers (258) He continues ; describes Batna 
Sana's condition (259). Hiramani fools hor pulse, and finds" out that 
the croeper of love has really taken root in hor heart. Ho describes to 
hor tho plant (260) Padmavati expresses her trust in tho parrot : asks 
him to bring about a meeting between her and her beloved (761). The 
parrot tolls how Batna had attempted to approach her, but as morning 
came before he had ascended, he had boon seized and condemned to the 
stake (262). Padniavatrs consternation. ' If Batna dies, I shall die too. 
I am no longer (luru. He is Guru, and I am Cola' (263). The paiTot 
replies, — ‘ Although ho is thy Cola, he is now perfected. Thy perfection 
hath gone to him, and his sorrows have come to theo. Ye are ono in 
one. He cannot now be haiuned by death ' (264). She is comforted and 
tells tlic pariot to tell Batna to give up asceticism and act as a king, 
for ho is king of her heart (265). 

CANTO XXI. 

Tub Impalement. 

Batna is led with his followers to the plaoo of impalement. The 
people pity him and say he cannot be a T5gl. Ho must be a prince in 
love. When lie sees the stake he laughs. The people ask why (266). 
He replies that he is glad to die. He has wished for death* Asks that 
tliore may be no delay (267). They tell him to call the one he levee 
best to mind. He prodaims his love for Padmiva<u (268). 

Tho Yogis being in this danger^ iho throne of UahAdfiva is diaken. 
Ho discuBSos with Parvati as to what had best be done. They dis^iae 
thoniBclvcs as baids ( bbfit^) and go with Bannman to die scene of nf^eeu- 
tiou and hide thomselves. Thij^i’e Gandharva Stna has a large amjr 
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(S€9). BatBA ia oalling to mind Padxn&Tatt, and tiianking who 

showed him the way to her. Parvati moved to pity looks at Mah&dSva. 
She asks Mahadeva to save him (270). 

In the meantime HlramaiQii comes to Ratiia with the message of 
Padmavatl, Batna Sona rejoices at the message. The pan*ot, and, in 
sympathy with him, all the people, moved to tears. The pan*ot and 
the Bard (Mtvhadeva) agree to risk their lives, and go towards tlio king 
Gandharva SAna (271 ). The Bard, seeing Qardharva Sfina, and nnablo 
to bear Ratna Serna’s ili-treatrnont, determines to he a man and risk 
his life. He approaches G and liaiva Sena, and salutos him and tlie conrfe 
with his left hand. He says, — * Yogis are water. Thou art fire. Wlieu 
these two fight, the fire is extinguished (272). This is not merely a 
TOgi. He is a great king. If thou kill him there will he a tremondouH 
battle, and eveiy being will li(‘lp him. Wlieii Mahadeva (his protector) 
rings his battle-belK Brahma, Vnsnki, and the eight elephants of the 
quarters will appear. Volcanoes will burst forth into action, and 
mountains wdll bo rent into dust. will oomo, and a crowd fi’om 

Tudra’s heaven, thirty-three eroros of Gods and niucty-six cloud-armic*s. 
The ninety n&thas ^ and the eighty-four buWms will come. Oaruda and 
vultures will hover iu the sky’ (273). 

Gaudharva Sona asks, — ‘ Who is this insolent bard who salutes mo 
with his left hand ? Who is this Yogi who comes to my palace and 
enters it by a mine like a thief? Iiidra, Kp^^a, Brahma, Vosuki, tlio 
Earth, mount Moioi, the Moon, Sun and Sky, the clouds, the mundane 
tortoise all fear me. What fear 1 for all this ? ’ The Bard warns him 
to have a care (274). Ho quotes as an example the case of Havana 
who was killed by two ascetics, Rama and Laksmana. Pride goes 
before a fall (275). 

The Bard, seeing the king angry, comes forward humbly, and 
addressps him. ^ Baids arc sacred persons, Bards ore incarnations of 
I(;vara. A Bard comes with his lifo in his hands. Ho is inviolable. ’ 
The king asks why the Bard bas been so insolent, and tolls him to bo 
more x^espectful, and to tell wlio he and the Yogi ore (276). The Bard 
replies : — * The truth is, there is one Batna Sena, son of Citra SSna, 
King of Citaur in Jambu-dvipa. Him alone do I salute with my right 
hand, and none else. My name is Mohapatra, and I am his impudent 
beggar’ (277). 

iKalt^Ava aahamed (at the king not believing him, and seeing him- 
edl eofiifieUedi io diedoee his it)al name), still in tis character as a bard,* 

* Jagannitlui, Ac. 

B DoaottiKlM, mtm 'hard.” Ti is the Sanskpt dai^dht * iho man of ion wits/ 
It is commonly nted together with the two Words togoihoi mvaoiiif! ' buid. 
h u 28 
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again addrosars fche Icing in Immblo language. * Gandharva S^na, 
mighty king^ I am an incarnation of Mahc^a,^ hearivliat I say. I mnst 
tell thoe what will happen. Why shouldst thou be angry P This is a 
])j‘incc, and not a Yfigl, who heard of Padmavati, and became ascetic for 
licr sake ffc is the son of a king of Jambn-dvipa, and what is written 
in Iho book of fate cannot be erased. Thy parrot brought him hither, 
and lliou bccaincst angr^ ihorcat. Then this matter was heard in ^iva- 
loka. Marry Ihn pan* and do a virtnous action. He who begged from 
thoo, w'ill not leave thy door till he dieth. Even though it be a golden 
cup, gi\o him alms, and kill him not* (278). Gandharva S5na angrily 
calls him a beggar- baid, and tells him to go ‘ ThisT^gl must bo im- 
paled. I fear no one*. "Wlio is powerful as I (279) P * 

Mahe^'a at lOngth brings up bis troops, and puts the Y<5gls behind 
them. The Ibimo minister advises iho king not to fight, but the latter 
obstinately persists Aijgada, tlie hero of the Ramayana, comes to help 
the Yogis. He begins by flinging five of the king’s elephants into the 
sky (280). The battalion of elephants is ranged so as to protect the rest 
of the king’s arm} . Iliinnrnan comes and sweeps away the battalion with 
his tail (281) l^vara’s Imttle-bcll, and Visnu’s battlc-cdnch is hoard. 
All the Gods, demons, &c , come down to the fight Gandharva »Scna falls 
at MalifidOvn’s feet, jirays for mercy, and offers to give his daughter to 
whomever ho may order (282). Thus Malifti^a performs the office of an 
ambassador; at first bitter, then sweet. Recommends Gandharva 
Sena to ask Hiifiinam about Citaur. ‘Ralria is a jewel; to*?t him, and 
marry him tti your daughter * (28.*1). The king sends for the paiTOt and 
asks him how Iho Yd.>is eamo to the palace (281*). The pan^ot begins 
by flatlering the king (285b He tells his adventures and why he 
brought Ratna here. The kingis pleased (286). Thekingis convinced, 
first by the words of the bard, anil then by those of Hiramaiii. He 
sends for Ratna Sena, lie is identified ns a prince by the thiirty-two 
signs (287). Every one seeing him to bo worthy of Padniavati, rejoices. 
The war music is changed to nuptial melodies (28^). The king con- 
sents to the marriage. The Gods go home. Ratna S^na and hia 
princes put off their ascotie garments. Gencnil happiness (289). 

f J7c» p a if Vi dit ( ili f ion adds : — 

The body is Citaur-fort, and the soul is the king. The heart id 
Siaphnla-dvipa, and Brahma is the Padmim. The guru is the parrot 
who sets one on the way. Illusion is ‘Alau*d-din, and Sabui is 
Raghava. Worldly cfAos are Ndgamatt (the snake-quocn), who biteill 
those who love her.] 


i Boa Btansa 913, noio^. 
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CANTO XXTL 

Thl *^AnRuaE. 

The date fixed tor tho mamnjSfc. The preparations (290). The 
dress for Raina S&na (291). The man lAfije procession (292). PadmiV 
vafci mounts to tho top of the palace and watches the procession (293). 
Her companions point out the bri(logrr)om (201). Psulmavnti’s happi- 
ness at seeing Ratna. She faints lioiu ecstasy (205), Shojocoxeis 
and explains that she had fainted in suirow at the tliought of 1ca\ ing 
her home (296). The arrival of the procession (297). Tho feast 
prepared. The table arrangements (298). Tho tood at the feast (290). 
There is no music, and Ratna and his guebis reiuse to tat. The J*at)i(lit 
asks why (300). The king explains that tlieiv is no nimsic. Sound was 
created before the Vedas. Wlum Adam was created, knowledge 
entered into his body with sound. At luoalliiiH'S tlien* should bo 
enjoyment. The ejes, tongue, nose, and ears should all be gratiHed 
(301). The Pandit replies that music is lutoMtahug and exeites tho 
passions, hence it is not allowed at meals (302), Shat bat and attar 
are distributed; the marnago ccivmonios are pertorniod (303)* Cou-'*^ 
tinuation of man*iago ceremonies (30 1<). Ratna Smia ii‘(*( i\ (‘s the dower, 
and is invited by Oandliarva Sena to remain in »Siiphala-dvlpa (305), 

CANTO XXIII. 

Tub NrrTiAi, Chaw mu. 

Ratna SCna is given a palace to live in (306). Deseriplion of it 
(307). Of tho slaves m tho nuptial chamber (30b), Of tho nuptial bed 
(309). The bridesmaids sepaiato tho bride from the biide-gjoon till 
night-fall, and proceed to adorn the latter. Tho weaiiness of the hours 
without Padmavati (SJCj). At night-fivll the biidcsmaids come and 
ask him (teasing him) where she is (3II). Ratna eutieats to bo 
allowed to meet her (312). (No 313 not in any edition). His 
entreaties continued ^ (314), Tho bridesmaids tease him still. They 
say they do not know where she is He is a Yogi. What has ho to do 
with prinoosses ? She is busy with the twelve methods of adornment 
(abkara^a) which are as follows (315), — bathing, application of sandal, 
Termilion on the parting of the hmr, a spangle on the forehead, colly- 
rium, eairriags, nose-stud, betel to redden her lips, necklets, armlets, a 
girdle and anldets. Then there are the sintoen graces {^riijgara )^ — ^four 
long, four short, four stout, and four thin (316). 

Oescaripiaon o{ Pedmavati adorning herself (317). Her features 

^|W-814 are fuU oC siuiilfs derived from ehoiuistr;^ 
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(318j (lor ornaments (319). Being fully adorned sbe delays going 
to hiT liuBband. She is frightened ai what may happen (3il^). Hep 
bi idesmaids encourage her (321). She sets out for the nuptial chamber. 
Her charms as she goes (322). 

She enters Hio nuptial chamber. Batna Sena is struck senseless 
by her beauty. They ro\ivc him, saying his Guiu (i>., Padmaratl) is 
here (323). He iakes her arm and leads lur to tlie bed She modestly 
shrinks haek. She siys he is a Yogi and she does nob like him (324) 
He ba^h he became Yogi for her sake. Ho recounts the dangers he has 
gone through (325). She leplics that self-piaise is no recommendation 
No one ever hcaid of a Yogi-king She teases him. ‘Thou art not a 
Ydgi, hat a more beggar. A Yogi, by supprcBsioii of his brcatli, can mount 
into the air and fly in spiiit where’er he Jistcth. Thou art but a beggar 
disguised as a Yogi, as Iliiiatiei was who carried off Sit a. When the 
night sees the moon it is no longer dark, and so, Yogi, now that thou hast 
become king thou liast torgotteii thy austerities * (316). He repeats 
that ho was hut a pilgrim ot love. ‘ Be kind. Even Sitfi gave alms to 
^ Ravana. 1 have beeomo crimson, (t.<?, gloiious) from the reflection 
of thy eolour, and like the sun have I mounted to the sky. Where the 
moon is cool, how can I ho hot Theiefore, lady, fulfil my hcoi't’s desire 
(327)! She replies (teasing him still). ‘Thou sayest thou art 
crimson. How didst Ihou get this colour ? It is not from thy fine 
clolhcs. It socmelh to come from a burning heart. The red maj/f/ta 
dye conieth from long cooking. Tho Palaya tree has to bo burnt before 
it bearoth its scarlet blossomn. Betel and the aroca nut do not 
become red till caustic liino is added ’ (328). Ho replies. ‘ I have been 
burnt ill the fire of love’ (329). Padnifivati,— ‘ Thou art a wandering 
Yogi, thou wilt not remain faithful ’ (330). Batna; — ‘ Though I may 
roam, I will never forget. But 1 will not even ixiam’ (331). She 
cballcngOB him to play caupar* lie consents (332). Ho admits that he 
is beaten by her. Figiirati\e comparison of cavpavy and the game of 
love ^ (333). Padraavati laughs. ‘ I see indeed thou art crimson fixim my 
colour. I went to the temple when Hframa^l told mo thou wast there. I 
was enchanted at thy beauty, and I loied thee (334).* What magic art 
thou master of, that thy pains were reborn in me P I suffered all the 
pangs that thou didst suffer. There is naught between ua now, all 

^ Till a proper tost is obtained it will be impoBsible to translate S82 and 83ft 
oorrectlj. They are fall of metapborioal aBusiona to tho game of eaiwpaar or 
tho Indian Backgammon 1 have taken the trouble to learn the game, and have 
consulted several good players, bat none of them can inlnprot the pramt firiaied 
tost satisfactorily. ^ 

* It is possible that this stansa ropceseuts ^e words of the raboe. 
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1 !»▼«, my body, my boqI, my youth, my life, 1 dedicate to thee ’ (335). 
Again she adds, * Verily thou art crimson from ray colour. Thou al*t a 
Baj&of noble firaiily. But thy home is iu JTambu-dvIpa, how didst 
thou%am of Sitphala ? How did Qa^kara tench thee this lovo * (336). 
Batna replies, ‘ T did what Hiriimani told me, and I became nbsorM in 
thee’ (337). Sho smiles and confesses that she fell into a like state 
with regard to him at Hirama^i’s words (338). * * * • Morning 
coraes, then Batna leaves her. The bridesmaids como and see Padmavnti 
sleeping (345). They wake her. Her disarray (346). They laugh, 
and tease her about her disarray and ask how Batna had treated her 
(347). She replies that she had learned that there is no one doaror 
than a l^usband and that her maiden fears were unfounded (348). She 
gives further particulars (349). They comment on her disordered 
condition (350). They run and tell her mother Queen Campavatl, that 
Padmavatl is not well. ‘ She looketli withered, and her colour is gone.' 
GaripSiVatl hearing this, knows what it means, and laughs. She goes 
with the tiring women to Padmavatl, kisses and blesses her (351). The 
women sit round and commiserate Padmavatl, ‘ The c^hild is restless,* 
they say. ‘The lotus bud is full of tenderuess, and slender, and 
delicate is her waist. She is like the moon in eclipse, sho who shone 
like the sun with a thousand rays.* They anoint and bathe her, and 
again sho blooms like the full moon (352). They clothe her in beauti- 
ful garments (353). 

Batna S€na appears in public. His friends who accompanied him 
from Citaur congratulate him (354). He rc^plies and gets 16,000 Padmini 
girls, and gives thorn to his friends ns wives (355), 

Padmavatl calls her companions, and gives them presents. They 
rejoice (856). She then goes to MahadBva’s temple and worships him 
(857), 

Night approaches. The bride and ’ bridegroom moot again. 
Amorous talk. He challenges a fight. She prepares the aHillery of 
her eyes, and calls on him to fight with an equal, Sho is a Queen and 
he a Yfigi (368), He replies, *1 am a Yogi who conqufsreth Ijoth in 
love and in war. I am both Hanuman and the god of love, A master 
of horses and of the lower lip. I wound my enemy with the sword, 
and thy heart also, &c., &c.’ (359). 


CANTO XXIV, 

ThB Bl% SSASOBS AKD TBE TWUVB MOKTBS. 

Spring iVq^fOa) eomes, a season bf joy (360). The hot season 
(3^), The (Pavam) (362). The autumn {(/arad) 
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(868). The cool and dewy season .(^ptVa) (364). The winter (ffai- 
manta) (865). 

Queen Nagamati, Baina’s deserted wife, in Citaur, laments her 
lonely lot (366). Her sad state (367). Her companions consoff her 
(368), Tlio Bdrah Masa, Asddha (369), Qravana (370), Bhddra (371), 
Agvina (372), Kdrtfiha (873), Agrahdyana ("374), Pau^a (375), Mdgha 
(376), Phdlguna (377), Gaitrd (378), Vaigdkha (379), Jyai§(ha (380). 
The year of Nrigamatl's torture again comes round with Anddha (38 J). 
Thus month by month she weeps throughout the year (382). 


CANTO XXV. 

NacamatI’s Mp:ssaok. 

Nagamati is distraught and wanders in the forest osking the birds 
for news of her linshand (888). She tolls the birds her woes (384). 

A bird nnniod Viliaijgama^ hoars NagamatTs cries at night, and ^ks 
her what is the matter, she tolls her woes. ‘ My husband hath become a 
Yog] and gone to Sirphala-dvlpa. I get no news of him (385), T am 
dry and bare as a lute (naught but wood and strings,* i. c., bones and 
muscles). Who will go and tell my luisband (386) ? 0, toll Padmavati 
to lot my husband return to mo* (387), The woes of Batna Sana’s 
mother Sarasvati (388). 

Viliaijgama take the message to Sinibnla. Tbo buiming message 
parches all the country. Ho rests on a tree by the edge of the sea 
(889), Batna Sena is liiinting in the forest, and turns to the tree. 
He ties his horse and sits do\m. Ho looks up, sees Vihaggama, and 
asks his name and why he is black. The bird replies ‘ Two months 
ago I w’ent to Jambu-dvipa, I saw a city called Citaur. How can I tell 
its misery. I am burnt black (890). The Raja became a Tag! and 
departed. The city l^ocame empty and dark. His Queen Nftgamati is 
burnt by unhappy love. By this time she is prt»bably^hnmt to ashes. 
The fire of her woe is consuming the universe, and I was burnt black 
then, and Hod for my life ' (391). Baina Sena tells who he i.s and asks 
for further news (392). Vihaijgama ropiDaches him (393), describes 
his mother’s condition (394), and Naganiati’s (395). The effects of 
Nagamatl’s sorrow on the outer world (396). The B&ja welcomes the 
bii*d, and asks it to como down to him, yihB:r|gasaa refuses, Ha 
fers freedom (397), and departs. Batna goes home sorrowfal atid 
dotermines to return to Citaur (398). He is distraught and full q| 
regrets (399). 

I ia also the name of an exeroiae {mdrga),x)t ; . 

here (as throughout) the double meaning. 
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He senda his oomplimcnte to Gandharva Ssiia (400)* Ho goes to 
him and says that he has had nows that Citaur is threatened by the 
Emperor of Delhi, and that his brother is also threatening it. He 
mnstgohomo (401). The coui*t i*egrots his dopartnre. He asks for a 
Inoky day to be fixed for the departure (402). Padmavati ineffootually 
remonstrates (403). Distress of her companions (404). She calls 
them and bids them farewell (405) Their lamentations (40G). They 
counsel her to obey her husband (407). 

CANTO XXVI. 

TnF A&riiOLOGERS 

The astrologers describe the luck of doparhires o*n iho various 
week days (408). On what days of the mouth the unlucky Yftgini 
prohibits departure in certain directions i(409). Tbo lucky days of tho 
lunar month (410). Tho signs of tho zodiac (111) When the moon 
and ^tars arc powerful on certain days (412). The Nak^atras and Yogas 
(413). 


CANTO XXVII. 

The Journey and SiiiPWRrfK. 

Padmavati mounts her litter (414). She departs with Raina. Her 
attendants and their glory. Tho king sends with liatna valunblo 
presents (416), Batna, seeing all this wealth, becomes proud. Tho 
sea determines to ask for toll (416), Tho sea appe.u’s in person as a 
beggar, and asks for charity (417). Batna angrily ref nses. The sea 
threatens him (418). 

Before they get half way across tlio sea, the wind rises. Tho 
ships lose their course (419). A sailor of Viblilpana, a frightful 
Bakfasa, appears in tho sea ( 120). He is delighted at seeing tho ships 
out of command. ‘ These Padmiuis will be dainty morsels for Vibhi^a^a.^ 
He approaches the ship and asks what is the matter (421). Batna calls 
him and asks him to show the way. He piomisos jewelry if he brings 
the ship safe to land (422). The Baksasa offers to conduct the ship to 
the Sdtubandha, if he is given a present beforehand (423). Tho Baki^asa 
takes ihediipto where the bones of Mahlravo^a lie, in a great whirlpool. 
Xbe ship revolves in it. The King calls out ‘What are you doing? 
Henm is tho Sstuhsodha ’ (424). The Bftkiasa laughs. ‘ This is the oily 
llfehMTS^a. He used to bear the weight of the oai*th. When ho 
dfed hijS Inmemiotnamed hero' (425). The ship is merged in the 
oleidumts^ horses, and men on board all sink. Carmvor ' 
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ouH aiiimalH aNHomble. The R&kfasir da&cea with deliglit, but at tbat 
momont a lingo biid comcH and oarrioa him off. The Bfaip is broken to 
piocoR and llatna and Padniavati are floated off in different directioiiB, 
each clinging to a plank (42d). 

CANTO XXVTTT. 

Tiif: Sea and LaksmT. 

Padmavatl is borne fainting away. Laksmi, the daughter of the 
Ocean waH 8])orting with her friends on the sea-shore, and just then the 
plank with Padinfivatl was tlirown up by tlic waves. They go up to 
look at her (427 ). Lak^nii sees the 3G auspicious marks on her, and 
takes measures to bnng her to life. She takes Padmavati's head in her 
lap, and has her fanned. Consciousness returns. They give her water* 
Then Ijaksml kindly asks about her troubles, and who she is (428). 
Padmavat! opens her eyes. Asks where she is, and who they are. 
Whore is her husband ? (429). They say they do not know. They bad 
found her thrown up by the sea. Giudiially memory comes to her. 
She is almost mad with sorrow (430). Her lamentations. She wishes 
to become Sail (431). She uncovers her head to become Her 

grief (432). Laksml tries to console lier. Promises tliat her father 
(the Ocean) will M'ateh at every landing place for her husband. Lak^mi 
goes to her father and entrouis liim to biiiig the husband and wife 
together (433). 

liatua Sena is thrown ashore at irhigh mountain. He ascends it 
and sees no one. When ho thinks of his lost wealth ho strikes his 
beai*d and wecjps. ‘ Where is Padmavatl ? I have been lost through 
my egoism (434). Where is Padmavatl (or wisdom) ? I will search 
for her till 1 find her (435). Where am 1 to go to find her P (436). 
He addresses God (Gosa!, tlie creator). God's might (437). ' Let me 
die, iniirmuring PudmavatF's name, unless thou seest good to reunite us. 
Yet 1 fear another separation, if we do meet again’ (438). So saying 
ho walks into the sea, and pi'epares to plunge his dagger into his nedc. 
The Ocean (seeing that his egoism has diminished) approaches him as 
the form of a Brahma^n. He blesses Eatua and asks for his story. Warm 
him tliat suicide is a sin (4H9). Batna tells his condition. He owned 
Padinavaia and wealth, and lias now lost all in the sea (440). The 'Ocean 
smiles, and saye, ' it is all the fruit of thine egoism. Had all 
imlly thine, thou wouldst have it still. AU is {Uumon. 
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Mongetik to Him who gave them. If he take them ha6k» why doet 
thou lament P’ (441). Batna, — * I care for naught except Padmivath 
The sea hath taken her, and 1 will go to heaven and complain of the 
injustice ’ (442) The Ocean, — ‘ Be bravo like Bama, and thou wilt find 
thy Slta. Close thine eyes, and I will bring thee to Padmavati * Batna 
complies, and immediately the Ocean takes him to where Padm&vatl is 
(443). Padmavaii’s sorrow (444). Lak^m! takes the form of Padm&* 
vatl and waits at the landing-place by which Ratna is coming. Batna 
seeing her runs to her, but discovers it is not Padmavati, and tunis from 
her. Lak^mi runs to him weeping * Why art thou deserting me, ray 
husband?’ (445). Ratna says, ‘I know thou art not Padmiivall 
Thou aA like the jasmine, but hast not the scent (447). Lak^ml 
smiles and offers to conduct him to the jasmine She brings him to 
Padmavati. To Padmiivafl, she says, ‘ Drink, 0 weary lotus. Thy sun 
who was hidden in the sea hath risen ’ To Ratna she says, ‘ Lo, I 
have brought the bee to the jasmine ’ (448). The meeting (449). The 
same (450). Padmavati asks Lakfml to restore also all their com- 
panions, followers, and pi*opcrty. Lak^ml goes to her father and gets 
the request granted. The companions, follower, and property are all 
returned (451). The Ocean also gives them presents of many precious 
jewels (452). 


CANTO XXIX. 

Thb Return to Cifaub. 

They remain ten days as guests of the Ocean, and then take leave. 
The Ocean gives Ratna five priceless jewels (neya), viz , Amf^ita (ambro- 
sia), B(Mhga (the swan), Simurgh (the father of all birds), the Young 
Lion, and the Philosopher’s stone * They mount on horseback, and set 
out escorted by a merman (yala-maausa), after bidding farewell to the 
Ocean’s wife. The merman conducts them to Jagann&th (463). They 
worship at Jagann&th and spend all their money there. The Xing’s 
reflections to Padm&vatl on the necessity of money (454). Padm&vatl 
•ays that Lakem! gave her at starting a betel leaf in which a number of 
jew^ were wrapped up. He should sell one of these and pat himself 
iafillidp. Batna collects his followers and starts for home (455). They 
approach Citaiir (456). Their feelings after the long absence (457). 

t 446 is soteisg In Btai JasMi’s edition. 

* Ikaftif* avail. iha tnuuAa^ of viiioh, it will b. mm, praMaia 

rurrtlffrTTf.* — r‘n — f— p-* 
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Nagamati hears of the king^s approach. Her happiness. She 
adorns herself. Her companions ask her ivhy she is so happy (458)« 
She explains. A herald comes and proclaims the arriyal of the Bang 
(459). The general rejoicings in the city. Batna*s brothers ride out 
to meet him (460). Music. Itatna arrives and greets his mother. The 
temples are adorned. PadmUvati’s litter arrives. Nigamati’s jealousy ; 
so Padmavatl is taken to a separate palace. The news about Padmavatl 
spreads abi^ad (461 ). Batna mounts the throne. Charity distributed. 
He embraces his brothers and relations, and makes them presents. 
Music. Holy men of all sects assemble (262). 

At nightfall Katna visits N^amatl ; filled with jealousy of Padm&- 
vatl, she sits with her face turned away from him. She reproaches 
him (463). He comforts her. Says he still loves her. He embi*aces 
her (464). She is consoled; laughs, and asks what kind of women he 
met in his travels. * Is Padmavatl as beautiful as I am ? Bees wander 
from flower to flower.' He explains that ho cannot compare the two. 
There he loves one, here he loves another (465). Night passes in 
conversation. In the morning he goes to Padmavatl. She reproaches 
him for deserting her for Nagamatl (466). He says ho toves her alone. 
She tells him ho should not go to Nagamatl (467 ). 


CANTO XXX. 

The rival Queens. 

The beauty of Nagamatl’s garden. She goes into it with her com- 
panions (468^. Padmavatl is told of this, * Nagamatl is in the garden 
and the king is sporting with her and her companions ’ (469). Padm&- 
vati cannot contain her wrath. She hastens to the garden with her 
companions. She meets her co-wife, they smile and sit down together 
on the same seat, with sweet words, but hatred in their hearts. 
Fadmavati remarks on the beauty of the garden, and adds that it is 
not right that the Sugadhravf flower should be in the same gaiden with 
the jasmine and the Nngdsar. Who cares for Jamun fruit if the Mango 
grows with it in the same garden (470) ? Nagamatl replies, * That fruit 
is the best which the bee loveth. The Jamun, the XastfiH, and the Coft 
fruits are (it is true) all black, (but still they are the best). The mango 
is set on high but it weepeth in its heart out of jealMsy of theiiif lor 
the bee loves them and not the mango. So doth the bee love the black 
Jftmun that he hath planted it in the midst of his giOrden * (4'h). 
Padmivatl replies that the shrubs in her garden W 
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the frait is not so bitter as in Nigamati*s. In the latter there are 
no oranges or vines, and so on. ^ Remain in thine own garden and 
do not fight with me. There is no flower equal to the jasmine* 
(472). N&gamatl praises the fruits of her own garden. *When 
a tree bears fruit, people tlii'ow olods at it» When a tree bonds 
humbly down, it is bccanso of the weight of its fruit. I am beautiful, 
may she who separated me from my love be burnt to ashes. My love is 
a Raj&, thine is a Yogi * (473). Padmavatl, — ‘ I am a perfect lotus. I 
was created to be worshipped. Thou art the snake (ndga) of the worldi 
to every ono. Thou art dai*k-featured. Thou art a black bird, and I a 
swan. I am a pearl-broidered, and thou art a glass-bead-broidered 
bodice. Thou art an emerald dulled by being beside a diamond. Thou 
art eclipse, and I the moon. A dark night is not equal to the day * 
(474), Nagamati, — Thou ai*t hard within, like a lotus. Thou spend* 
est thy night lamenting thy husband’s absence * (475). Padmavatl,*— 
‘ I am the lotus beloved of the sun. My heart expandeth when be 
shineth ; while thou, gazing regretfully at the sky, art dried and burnt 
up. He and I^are all in all to each other. Thou aii like a wild fig full 
of flies, whose wings are born, but when it is time for them to die* 
Thou art a ndgin (snake) whose bite is mortal ’ (476). Nagamati,— 
' A lotus bloomoth when the sun riseth, but its roots, if touched, foul the 
water. It grows in stinking slime, and its coippanions are fish and 
frogs and turtles. If it bo washed a thousand times it will still stink. 
What shall I say to that beloved who has put coals of firo on my head P 
In the hope of 6poi*t with him, thou hast won and I have lost’ (477). 
Padmavatl,— ‘Yes, I have won all tho charms of iho world, my face 
from the moon, my hair from the black snake, my eyes fi’om the deer, my 
throat from tbo voice of the koil, &c. To my form I gave the fragrance 
of Malaya. Thou art envious of me’ (478). Nagamati, — ‘Why art 
thou proud of charms borrowed from others. I am dark with brilliant 
eyes, my face is fair, and my voice is like tho cataka’s, my nose is like a 
sword, my brow like a bow, Ac.’ (479). Padmavatl unable to bear any 
longer cries, ‘ Nagamati, thon snake, speak no more.’ Then each speaks 
at the same time. They scream and fight like nymphs wrestling. 
Each bolds tbe other’s arms ; bosom to bosom, neither turns back. In 
vain each tries to bring the other down, No one dares to interfere 

im 

7li0 iruid irbispen in Ratna’s ears what u going on. He hastens 
ih«t« And t<emdiiitrate8. ‘ Do ye not understand that sometimes it is 
night, and sometimes day P Ye ace likh the Ghmges and the Jamuni * 
(481). The two wires embrace. He takes tiiem into the palace and 
fwda- them. ' He gires Hflgamati a goldhtt palace, and Padm&vatl a 
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flilver one. They live happily (482)* In dne course Nagamati has a 
Bon, named Naga Sena, and Padmavatl a son called Kamala Sina. 
AstiHjlogcrs prophesy that both will be gi*eat rdjds. They are richly 
rewarded (483). 


CANTO XXXI. 

RaGHAVA CAmN\A. 

Amongst the pandits attached to Ratna Sena’s court was one 
* Raghava Caitanya. He is the wisest of them ail (484). Everyone 
has his unlucky moment. One day when it was the first day of the 
new moon, the king asks when the second of the lunar month would 
come. Raghava, by a slip of the tongue says ‘ to-day.’ All the other 
pandits say ‘ to-morrow.* Piqued, he adheres to his statement, and, by 
force of magic, when evening comes, makes the moon appear as if it was 
the moon of the second day (485). The pandits disgusted. Next day 
comes, and, behold, the moon is again the moon of the second. They 
accuse him of being a wizard (486). Ratna in a rage orders Raghava 
to be expelled from the country as a wizard (487). Padmavatl heai*s of 
this, and by her fore-knowledge perceives that the expulsion will lead to 
calamity. She sends for Raghava to the foot of the palace. A Brahman 
will go anywhere for hope of a reward, in coplum jusseria He 

comes there (488). Padmavatl appears at the lattice above, like a spot- 
less moon. Raghava blesses her. She gives him a bracelet. As she does 
BO the string of her necklace breaks, and the stones of it also fall. Ra- 
ghavn, startled by her glory and Hie jewels, falls senseless (489). Pod- 
mavati smiles and tells her maidens to revive him. They take him to 
the shade, and ask him what ails him (490). Raghava comes to himself 
with difficulty, and casts his eyes towards the lattice. He speaks inco- 
herantly of having been robbed. ‘ When Padmavatl looked at me, it 
was like a poisoned sweetmeat’ (491). He tells how he has 

been striken by Padmavatl’s eyes (492). The maidens conclude that he 
has gone mad. They admonish him, and say that many men have been 
struck sensoloBs by Padmuvatl’s beauty, but she is unattainable (493). 
He comes to himself. Ho determines to profit by what he has seen. 

^ I will try and earn another bracelet. The Turk has come to Delhi,— 
Shah 'Alau’d-dm, the Emperor. In his mint gold is melted and 
twelve kinds of dinars are made. To him will I describe the lotus, and 
he will come and be the sun to it’ (494). 


^ Svwfia jia jOTOehoUked. 
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CANTO zxxn. 

Kaohava's jottrnbt to Dilhi. 

B&gbava starts for Delhi. He reaches the door of the Emperor's 
court. Can get no admission, and is in danger of being trampled to 
death by the crowds of horses (485). The Emperor knew all that was 
going on. He hears that a Brahman beggar is standing at his gato 
with a bracelet in his hand (486). He sends for Rngbaya. He has 
pity on foreigners. He also lias been one (497). Bughava appears. 
The Emperor asks, ‘ Why dost thou beg when possessed of such a brace- ' 
letP’ He replies that Ratna Sena has a lovely Padmini of Siiphala- 
dvipa, for his wife, in Citaur. ‘ She is beauteous a.s the moon. She 
appeared at the lattice, gave me this bracelet for a reward, and took away 
my life ' (49S). The Emperor laughs and docs not believe him. ‘ Thou 
art praising up a piece of glass. Where is this matchless lady ? I have 
sixteen hundred, and, if there is a perfectly beautiful lady anywhere, she 
is in my palace* (499). Ragliava replies, — ‘ Thou art an emperor, and 
I a beggar. I have travelled East and West, North and South, but there 
are four things^tbat thou hast not got, the Padmini, Amrita, Haip^a, and 
the lion’s cub.^ I have travelled far and wide and if I am ordered, I 
will describe the four kinds of w'omen, the Hastinl, the Siiphinl, the 
Citri^i, and the Padmini (500). 


CANTO XXXIII. 

The tale ok Pair 'WoMB^r. 

Description of the HastirAi (501), the Siipliinl (502), the Citripl 
(503). General account of the Padmini (504). Further particulars 
(505). Such is the Padmini who has come to Citaur (506). The 
dangers of her beauty (507). The lightning of her smile (503). Her 
raven locks (509). The parting of her hair (f 10). Her brow (511). 
her eyebrows (512), her eyes (513), her nose (514), her Ups (515), her 
teeth (616), her voice (517), her car (518), her cheek (519), her neck 
(520), her arms (521), her bosom (522), her gait (523), her delicate 
grace (524). 

The Emperor is struck eenseless by this description of Padmavati’s 
beauty. He becomes enamoured of her, and asks Raghava once more 
to tell him about Citaur and the Padmini (525). B&ghavasays that 
beaide her there are five other jewels in Citaur,* and describes them 
(526). The Emperor richly rewards Raghava, giving him not only 
elephants and horses, but a pair to the bracelet, in which were fixed 

* See 45a and 500. 


1 See 458. 
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thirfcj orores worth of jewels. Hei promises Baghava the throne of 
Citaur on the day on which he obtains possession of Padm&yati. ^ X 
will first take the five jewels and then her/ Ho calls Sar’j& th6 
wrestler, A and gives him a letter to take quickly to the king of Oitaur- 
fort. The king (Ratua) receives the letter which, after the nsnal 
polite expressions^ runs, * Send me, quickly, the Padmini of Siiphala^ 
dvipa' (527). 


CANTO XXXIV. 

^ Thk War between the Kino and the Emperor. 

Ratna's rage on hearing the letter read. He will not kill Sur’j& for 
the insult. ^ A thirst which the sea cannot extinguish is not afFected 
by a little dew ’ (528). Sur’ja replies, — ‘I am come here prepared to die. 
The Emperor sent me knowing this. Beware of his power. He can 
destroy thee if ho will. Citaur existeth bnt by his favour. If thou 
wilt give the Padmini, thou may’st keep Citaur, and will be given 
CandSri in addition * (529). King, — ‘ If my wife go, what is Citaur, and 
what Canderi ? 1 aim ready to fight like Hammira, of Ran'thambhanr ; 

like Hanumau, or Rama Candra. I have founded an era, like Vikrama. 
If the Emperor want money, I will give it him ; but if he wish a 
Padmini, let liim go to Sirphala-dvipa, and fetcli one * (580). Sur’ja,— 

* Boast not, O king ! All the earth bo wet h before the Emperor. If h© 
wish to go to Sifphala, he can, but the day he besieges thy fort, he will 
take all that thou dost possess. Be advised in time * (531)1 King , — * Go 
and toll the Turk not to run hither to his death, like Alexander, who 
hastened to the Kajali forest for ambrosia, but obtained naught but 
regi^ets. My fort is strong. Lot him come to attack it when he wisheth ’ 
(532). Sur’jn returns to tie Emperor, and reports. The King refuses 
to listen. The Sultan’s rage. Ho declares he will destroy Citaur like 
Ran'thambhaur (533). 

He sends out letters in all directions, and calls his nobles. The 
countless army which assembles (the stock similes) (534). Enumera- 
tion of the various kinds of horses (635). The elephants (536). The 
nobles, and the various countries they co^po from (637). The equip- 
ment. They march (638). The terror inspired in the various citadels 
on the way (539). Only two citadels stand firm, Citanr and KaiQr 
bharnm\^ Ratna hears of the appi-oach of the Turk. He sendk 
letters to all Hindu Raj&s, — ‘ Citaur, the holy place of Hindfis, is beill^ 
attacked by Turks. The sea is in flood and there is no emjbanlpxietit^ 

A See 681 

8 This fort plays a prominent part in the poem enbseqaently i see 688 end ft 
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I iJone am the djke. Help it, for your own sakea, otherwise he will 
attack you all. As long as the dyke romainetb standing, it is welU but 
WQoe it is breached, the flood cannot bo stopped. The betel ^ is wady.’ 
(540). A similar message is sent by Ratna to the Hindii«Raj&8 who are 
bound by feudal ties to the Empewr. They meet and approach the 
Emperor, saying, * Oitaur is the mother of the Hindus, nor can we 
forget the relationship, even though it cause ns peril. Ratna Sfina is 
ready to sacrifice himsef, and he is the greatest King amongst the 
Hindus. Be friendly and forgive him, or olso give us betel ns a token that 
wo may depart. Then will we go and die, that the name of our honour bo ' 
not wiped out.* The Emperor gives them leave to go, and thi'oo days’ * 
law (541). Ratna Sena puts Citaur in battle array. Tlio kings eomo 
and salute him. Enumeration of Raj'put tribes. They are ready to 
fight to the death (542). The citadel is lu'ovisioned for a seven years' 
siege. A strong moat is dug zig-zag i*ounil it. Range over range of 
cannon. The battlements cwwded with warriors, &C5. (543). 

The Emperor marches. Description of the effect of ihe cavalry 
and elephants (544). The cannon (545). Comparison of a cannon 
with a lovel/ w'oman (546). The progress of the elephants (547). 
Further description of the progress of the elephants. The dust raised 
made the world dark as the Kajali forest, when Alexander went to it 
(548). The dust and consequent darkness (549). 

The army approaches Citaur. Ratna and his generals mount the 
battlements to see it, but its rear reaches so far as to be invisible. The 
Queen ascends to the roof of the palace, crying, * Lucky am I in having 
a king, against whom the Turks have had to raise such an army * (550). 
Ratna is undismayed at the sight. He and his friends prepare for a 
sally of cavalry (551). Description of Ratna’s steed (552), and of the 
royal elephants (553). The cavalry and elephants are ready for the 
fray. In trout are the chariots, and in the roar are the death-flags, 
behind which there is no retreat. The army sallies forth (564). The 
two armies meet in conflict (555). 

CANTO XXXV. 

Thb Tbccb. 

Description of the elephants fighting (556). The hand-to-hand 
' (557). The terrific combat. Delight of ghouls (658).* The 

Bmperor urges on more soldiers to meet the ever-advancing Hindfls 

* l.VttSBii by a hero befm going on a desperate fight 

> Throughout the following the King and his amy are oomparedi to the noon, 
ih 4 the SmpeioB end his sniiy to 
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(5«59). The Rftj’pats are beaten baok by the Emperor’s troops, as a 
lily cIoseH before the sun (560). The Emperor attacks the fort in the 
day time (561). By night, the ‘ Moon ’ {i. /»., the Baja) rises, and fires 
blazing bombfr at the enoiny, wliich cannot be withstood (562). At 
day-break, the * Sun ’ (the Empcaor) again comes forth, and attacks the 
citadel. The fight lasts the whole day, without result, and so affairs go 
on day by day (563). The Emperor lays a mine, and bombards the foH. 
His aHillery is ofiiccred by Ab3’’ssiniaiiH (Ifahshl)^ Greeks (7?fiml), and 
Portuguese (Firarjgi), The mine explodes (564). The confusion which 
arises and the damage done in the fort (565). The King, so far from 
being dismayed, makes aiTangcmonts for a dancing entertainment, in full 
view of the Emperor. Catalogue of tlio musical instruments. Every 
device of joy is there ; five nantch girls dance. While the Emperor is 
besieging the foi*t, the king i.s diverting himself with a nantch (566). 
Desci'iption of the songs. High up on the fort the dance proceeds, 
while below the Turks tire off their canuon, as their generals watch 
the entertainment, nibbing their hands, heating their heads, and crying, 
•When will these fall into our hands?’ (567). The Dancers (568). 
In the coarse of the dance, one of the dancing girls turns her back 
towards where the Emperor is sitting, down below. The Emperor is 
angry at the insult He orders arrows to be fired, and the arrow fired 
by Jahfingir, Baja of Kannauj, strikes the girl, and she is killed. The 
nantch is stopped. The Turks below applaud the shot (569). The 
King’s people build ramparts of earth and repair the damage caused 
by the explosion ( 570). They make xireparations for performing Junhar^ 
if the worst comes to the worst (571). 

The siege goes on for eight years. Trees planted by the Emperor 
grow up and bear fruit. He becomes weary of his task. Just then news 
comes that, ‘ HarSwa,^ the Lord of the West, who used to fly before 
thee, has now stood up to face thee. He whose face was in the ground 
has raised his head to heaven crying, “ The Emperor is safe fastened 
at Citaur ” ’ ( 572) . Hearing this, the Emperor meditates, and determines 
to take Ratna by treachery. He sends Sur’ja, telling him to go to the 
king and speak gently to him : say, •! will not take the Padminl. If I 
am but allowed to see her, I will raise the siege. Take Nehicala and 
CandlSri, in addition to thine own dominions, and only give me the five 
jewels * which the sea gave thee ’ ( 573). Snr’ja goes to the king, and oom- 
mences by explaining that the Emperor has him like a bird in a cage» 
and can crush him at any moment, as he did Hammlra (574). 
king replies, • 1 am not an era-maker like Ha m m lr a, like BhCfja, oih 

1 By tradition, Harfiwa is said to have been a noted fhng ohiat* 

% See 4(3. 



Yikrama. fiat still we have withstood ihe aiage for seven yearSi and 
have no want of food. There is allK) a pleutifal natural spring of water. . 
We are still ready to fight, and are still prepared, if need be, to die * 
(575). Sur’j&, — * O king, he who disobeyeth the Emperor must finally 
be destroyedy’ and so on. ‘ Thy fort is on the point of crumbling, take 
heed to what I say if thou would’st escape. Let him see thy five jewels. 
If his soul is pleased with one, he will forgive all thy wickedness ’ (576). 
Sang«'**-‘ The Emperor is my elder (or superior). He can forgive me and 
do what he wisbeth. Wliat are my five jewels ? My whole treasury is 
his. Can Darius cope with Alexander? What thou hast said, I 
humbly accept, but I will not be satisfied without an oath.* Sur'ja takes 
the oath with intent to act ti’eacherously, and the king accepts it and 
summons a herald (577), to whom he makes over thd five jewels, and 
despatches him to the Emperor, with this message, — ‘0, sun of the world! 
light of the earth ! the black crow boweth himself humbly before thee. 
Thy glorious light illumineth the world. Nothing in the nine oon- 
tinents is hid from thee. Anger and mercy are both at thy service, 
thou killest in thy fierce sunshine, and revivest in thy shadow. Let 
not the Sun bcf angiy with ihe Moon, ^vho is eclipsed, and confined in a 
cage. To-morrow morn, the crow will humbly approach thee ’ (578). 
When the herald finishes his message, ihe Emperor replies. He 
reproaches Batna for disobedience. This disobedience has made the 
crow’s feathers black (579). * Oo tell the king that, if ho is true, there 
is no fear. He who trustetli himself to me is safe from harm. To- 
morrow the Sun, (t. e , the Emperor) will visit the fort, that thou may’s! 
lay thine arms before him.’ The Herald, taking the betel of friend- 
ship, returns to the king, and gives the Emperor’s message. The King 
immediately orders preparations to bo made for a feast for the Emperor 
(580). 


CANTO XXXVI. 


The Feast to the Emperob. 


Description of the animals and fowl brought for the feast (581), 
the fish (582), the wheat and cakes (583), the rice (584), the spices for 
>fae mei^t (585). The pasties and fruit (586). The way the fish are 
^Qook^ (987). ,Efow the vegetables are cooked (688). The pulse-meal 
(6orJ) (f89). The sweetmeats (590). Everything that is above- 
mentionej has first to be treated with water before cooking. Praise of 


*They spend the night in cooking. In the morning the Emperor 
eomes, preceded by Bdghava Caitenya (692)* 
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CANTO XXXVIL 

The Emperor’s visit to the Port. 

Descriptioa of the sovcn-Btoried palace. The King meets the 
Emperor at the gate. The Emperor admires the fort (593). Beanty 
of the palace. Its gardens and temples (594). The Emperor, looking 
round, notices Padmavatrs palace. Its beanty, and the way in which 
it is guarded (595), He andves at the seventh story. Its magni- 
ficence, with its wonderful mirrors. The Emperor is seated on a magni- 
ficent throne amidst the mirrors. But he tliinks most of all of 
Padmavati (596), who however is not visible. The King’s liospitality. 
The Emperor converses with the king, but his soul longs for Padmavat! 
(597). 

GrOril and BadaU suspect the Emperor, and whisper to Batnathat 
they fear treachery (598). Ratna refuses to believe them, especially 
as treachery always recoils on itself. Witness the Pa9<;}avas and the 
Kanravas (599). 

The Kifig has 1,600 women slaves, out of whom ho selects 84, 
whom ho produces before the Emperor. They all use the artillery of 
their eyes upon him. Ho asks Baghava, which of them is Padmavati 
(600). Itaghava replies, — * These arc only her maidservants. These 
are merely the pearls which set off the diamond. As long as you look 
upwards (towards the lattice windows of the female apartments), she 
will not look up.' The Emperor immediately ceases looking up, ' A 
guest has no right to do so. I will act like Arjnna, and succeed with 
a reflection in a mirror’ (601). He is served with food by damsels 
beauteous as ludra's nymphs (602). He cannot eat (603) or drink, 
• I would drink with mine eyes, and not with my tongue’ (604). The 
meal being over, the king waits upon the emperor, offers him trays of 
jewels, and asks for forgiveness, and that the sun of the Emperor’s 
kindness may shine upon him (605). The Emperor expresses himself 
pleased, tells him to i^tain his own country, and to have the land of 
Mdrd in addition. He leans upon the King’s shoulder," so that, deceiving 
him by a show of affection, he may capture him by fraud (606), The 
Emperor sits down to a game of chess with the King, first arranging a 
mirror on the w’^all so that it may reflect the lattice window of the 
female apartments. He sits facing the mirror. The game of chess 
described metaphorically (607). 

The maidens who had served the Emperor go to Bsdmtvafli lb* 
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ooribe him to hor, and advise her to lock at him, or she will miss a 
sight she will not have a chance of seeing again (608). She goes to 
the lattice and looks out, and the Emperor sees her reflection in the 
mirror. Ho who has been desiring a castle (rukh) in tho gamo of 
chess, is checkmated when ho sees Padmavatl's face {rukh). He falls 
into a stupor. Tho king, not knowing the reason, exprossos oonoem. 
Raghava says he is only overcome by the betel nut,* and has him put to 
bed. Hight passes. The Emperor comes to himself in tho morning 
(609). Padmavati has disappeared, and the Emperor rises, looking like 
a Tbgt, Raghava goes to him, saying , — * Hath tho lotus become poison, 
when it saw the sun ? Thou art all-powerful. Why art thou so de- 
straught?* (610). Emperor, — ‘I have seen a wondrous vision. A 
curtain which had been before my cy^js was raised. I saw in my mind 
slake, in which water had been, and was no longer. Heaven came 
down and covered the earth. It came upon the earth but I could not 
grasp it. Again I saw in it a lofty temple. It was within roach of my 
hand but I could not touch it. In it, I saw, in my mind, an imago, but 
it appeared without body and without life. It was bright as the full- 
moon, but, like* tho philosopher's stone, it showed itself and disappeared. 
Now my life is where that full moon is. How can the sun find the new 
moon? Tho lotus bloomed at night, like a flash of lightning (611). 
That beauteous form hath entered into my soul and dragged out my 
life. I saw a lion's waist, tho might of an elephant, snakes for the 
elephant goad, and a peacock for its rider. Over it was a lotus bloom- 
ing, round which bees hovered and drank the odour. Tw^o fluttering 
Khahjan birds, between which sat a parrot, w'hilo a two-days-old moon 
rose with a bow in its hand. A deer appeared and thou became 
invisible. The moon became a snake, and tho sun a lamp. 1 saw it 
very high, and then start away. Mine eyes followed it, but I could not 
reach it. While I gazed at it, it faded away. It went, as 1 gazed and 
meditated on it' (612). Raghava explains the vision. * The wondrous 
form which thou didst see was certainly Padmavati. She bath a little 
waist like a tiger’s, and her gait is that of an elephant. Her neck is 
graceful as a peacock’s, and her hair (brilliant as the lamp of the sun) 
resembleth black curling snakes. Her face was the lotus, exhaling 
gentle odour to the Zephyr, the fluttering khanjans were her eyes, and 
the p$rrot her nose. The bow is her eyebrows, and the two-day moon 
her brow. She is that deer which appeared and became invisible, whose 
looks are like black snakes, and whose soul is a lamp. Thou did’st see 
her yefleetiem in the minror, and therefore the image which thou did’st 

% fits Am nnt eaten with betel scmietimes oanaea feintness. The idiom lued 
ierhieapSrikggAheLu 
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Me had no life within it. Kbw take thoeij^t aiid hot. He talCtth iSie 
fragrance of those locks on whose Bps they fall ’ (618).* • 


CANTO XXXVIII. 

The Capturb of the Kimo. 

' I ' 

. The Emperor asks for his litter, and starts on his return to the 
camp. The King, delighted at his kindly words sees him off, and heed- 
lessly accompanies him part of the way. The Emperor, conversing with 
the King, leans his hand upon his shonlder in a friendly way, and uses 
words which are sweet in the mouth, but poison in the belly (014). As 
the Emperor passes Padmavatl's palace, she is filled with foi^ebodings. 
As they puss the first palace, the Emperor gives the King a robe of 
honour, a hundred horses, thirty elephants, a kettle-drum, and a spice 
vessel As they pass the second palace, he gives cavalry ; at the third, 
Qosily jewels ; at the fourth, JO millions of money ; at the fifth, two 
pairs of diamonds, at the sixth ho gives the kingdom of Marn, and at 
the seventh that of Gander! ; and when they pass tlic seVenth gate, he 
has the King seized and carried off a prisoner (615). 

Reflections of the poet. There are many waters in this world. 
Some men cross them and some sink. Some at^e blind, and cannot see 
the fire in the way, and others can see clearly and cleverly. To the 
King Bueoess became a disease, for he left heaven and fell down to 
earth. Why should ho have tinistcd au enemy whom he had released 
after having him in his grasp,— and so on. A cruel lesson on impimdencc 
is it to the King (616). 

They load the King with fetters, and put him in a cage. The news 
reaches Citaur, and spreads over the country. Lamentation of the 
people. * To-day the sun is set and Cituui* is in darkness ’ (61 7;. The 
cry is *tho Masalmon has conquered tlie Hindu.’ The Emperor marches 
off with the King. The moral effect of the capture on the whole of 
India. All tremble, and become submissive to him. He returns 
ijo Delhi. All those who had rebelled, again submit (618). The cruel- 
ties of the King’s impnsoumeut. He is taunted and beaten if he asks 
but tor water. Burning, in w^ant of water, he falls asleep, and wakes 

. . ^ I have givoti a more full translation of these three vorsos than nsnal, as th^ are 
^ anno importance for following the plot. The passage, as printed, Is, however, v^iy 

eorrapt, and the detaiU cannot be apoepted aa oorreoi. 

S A caughofh fs a silver or gold jewelled case in fdnr (or ouna) oomp^ments 
for holding cardamoms, otto of roses, etoves and the liks» when presuitiqg to 

a guest. 
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ill iihe mo^niiiK after dreaming at ooetam (019). They contiiiiie taunt* 
log him ahotrin^hiB disobedionoe, and tell him his only ohanoe of snocess 
is to send for Padmavat! if he wishes to escape (620). He gives no 
reply, and prepares for death. Descnption of his ill treatment (621). 

Fadmavatrs anxiety about her husband’s continued absence. She 
can get no news of him. Her sorrow (622). Her lamentations for 
her absent husband (623). The same continued (624). NAgamatl’s 
sorrow (625, 626, 627). 


CANTO XXXIX. 


ElTMoDlNl. 


Baja D5ra Fala of Kambharner,* a bitter enemy of Ratna Sdna, 
hoars of his imprisonment, and determines to try and get Padmavatl 
into his power. He sends for an old bawd named KumCdinl, a Brah- 
ma^l by caste, and gives her a betel bird,^ telling her to go to Citaur 
and by force, or fraud, to bring Padmavat! to liim (628). She is 
ready to go, a^d boasts of the power of her charms and incantations 
(629). She fills a basket with cakes, and starts for Citaur (630)^ She 
arrives at Citaur, and after reciting her incantations goes into the 
palace, finds Padmavatl’s apartments, and takes the cakes to her. As 
she enters, she opens her arms, but Padmavatl does not recognize her. 
Then she cries. * Thou and I wore bom in the same town. My fatber^s 
name was Bdnl Dube, Gandharva Sana’s private priest. When thou 
wast a child in Siiphala Dvlpa, I used to give thee milk to drink. 
I have made a second home in Kainbharner, and hearing that thou 
art in Citaur, I have come to see thee ’ (631 )• When Padmavatl hears 
the name of her father’s house, she falls on the old woman’s neck 
and weeps. She laments fate. ‘Why did my parents give me this 
unhappy lot by manyiiig me, and giving me a husband who hath been 
imprisoned P I wish to die, but my shameless life doth not abandon 
me’ (632). KumCdini embraces her and weeps, and washes Padma* 
vati’s face. Consoles her. ‘ Who can wipe out what is written on the 
forohead ? ’ Padmavat! gives no reply, and remains nnconsoled (633). 
KumCdud uncovers the trays of sweetmeats, but Padmavat! will not eat 
t^qa. 8 h 9 refuses even to touch them (634). EumCdin! stays. She 
farther oousolation. / Thou art still a young lotus. Thou art 
w31 in Vbj tender youth. Why wear these unbeseeming weeds of 
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Borrow. Adorn tb jself. Sit upon tby throne, and sport. Enjoyment 
isbnt for a few days, and yonth once gone doth not Uitum ’ (635). 
Padmavatl refuses comfort. * She hath youth who is in the shadow of 
her husband’s face. The jasmine of my body will take new shoots, 
when the 101*6 of the house, its waterer, rotumeth. Till then it will 
remain withered * (G86). KumOdinl , — * Think not thus of life. As long 
as there is youth there are lovers. No husband is ever constant. Youth, 
like water, diminisheth day by day, and birds only seek the pond while 
it containeth water ’ (637). Padmavatl, — ‘ What is life and youth 
without a husband. She who is wedded to a lion desireth not a jackal. 
The true beauty is chastity. Sin maketh the most lovely to be black * 
(638). Kumodinl, — ‘ Old age will come. It will then be too late for 
joy. Thy beauty will all disappear; now is the time for happiness’ 
(630). Padmavatl flames up. ‘May her beauty be burnt up, who 
deserteth her own, and lusteth for another. Two kings canndt sit on 
one throne. Youth may go, and lovers may go, but not the memory of 
my husband’s love. If we meet not in this world, we will meet here- 
after. I am sinner enough as it is, for I still live * (640). KumddinI, — 

* No taste is appreciated till a new taste cometh on the fbngue. Thou 
hast not loaimed the taste of another man. They only know the taste 
of the first, who have tried another. One sip of nectar filleth not the 
hearji, till another hath been drunk’ (641). Padmavatl, ‘ThouaH 
my enemy, not my nurse : with inky words hast thou come to cheat me. 
Water is clean till ink falleth into it. The very moon would become 
black if defiled with such ink. Thou art insulting me with a smile 
upon thy mouth. My husband ({;ydMia)-lover is brilliant as the sun, 
other lovers are black (^f/dmo) as ink’* (642), KumOdini, — ‘Thou 
hast already black ink upon thee, — I see it in the blackness of thine eyes. 
Nay, black collyrium is adornment; so also is the black mole on the 
check. A lino of ink giveth an enhanced charm. The pupils of the 
eye are black, and the whole world is seen by them, and so on. How 
can there be whiteness where there is no black P How can there be a 
body, when there is no I’eflection ? Deva Pala is an all-powerful king. 
Thon wilt forget Citaur, when thou hast gone to KambhaTndr ’ (643). 
Padmavatl bends her brows in wrath. ‘ D5va Pala is my husband’s foe. 
How paltry is the bear compared to the lion ; and, lo ! a harlot is telling 
me a love-message from him. Were my lord here he would cut thy nose^ 
and ears, and paint thy fadb black. He would shave thy head^ and 
mount thee on an ass ’ (644). .. 


1 So the printed editions. The oAgiiial was probably a pu&t or ootn^ted Iona 
of toBmi and eyBma. 
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CANTO XL. 

The FAL6B Ygoik!. 

Padm&yati founds a Dharma-fala, in the hope of earning the release 
of the king. Tb every traveller who resorts to it, she gives food and 
water. From all she asks for news of her husband. The Emperor, 
hearing of this, sends for a harlot, clever in acting. Ho dresses her 
like a TOgini, and sends her to Citaur with instimction^ to persuade 
Padmavati to become a TOgini, and to bring her to Delhi. She arrives 
at Citaur, dressed as a Ysgfini (64»5). She comes begging to the palace 
door. A maid-servant tells Padmat^ati of her. ‘ A Y^gini is at the 
door, and beggeth like one who hath lost a beloved. Though still in 
her first youth, she is living in austerity. She hath lorn her veil and 
hath put on the beggar's blanket. She hath the ashes of separation, 
and matted hair, a skin over her shoulder, and a rosary round her 
neck. Her voice is wild, and her very footsteps bum the eai*th ' (646). 
Padmavati calls her, and asks her whence she has come. ‘ Why art 
thou so distraught ? * ‘ My beloved hath gone to a far country, and for 
him am I beedme a Yoginl. What are life and youth and body, when 
my love is gone P So I tore my veil and took the beggar's blanket. I 
wander everywhere and call for him. Though he dwelleth in my 
heart, he answereth not (647). I have wandered and wandered. I 
have gone to Banaras, to Oaya, to Jagannath and Dwuraka, to Kedftra- 
n&tha and AyOdhyft (648), to Oaumukha, Haridwara, Nagarakota, the 
Jtld of Balan&tha and Mathura, to Suryakued^* Badarin&tha, R&manfttha, 
Gomati, Gurudwar, Sotubandha, SumSru, Alakapura (the city of 
Kuvera), Brahmavarta, Beni Saggama (i. e,, tho Prayftga), Nilaka^tha, 
Mifrikha, Kurajeta, and Goiakshanatba. I went as far east as Patna, 
brtt found not my beloved (649). I wandered everywhere. I saw the 
Turks at Delhi, and the prisoners of the Emperor. Amongst them I 
saw one Batna S$na, exposed to the sun and denied all shade. I saw 
other kings prisoners there, who, seeing me to be a Ydginl, fell at my 
feet, (and implored me to release them). Bnt what oonld I do. Delhi 
is not snoh an easy place. There is no escape from prison there. My 
body hath lost its soul in compassion at his suffering. How can she 
live whose hnsband is such a prisoner P * (650). 

Padmavati learning that her hnsband is a prisoner, ber grief is a 
liimdred*^foId intensified. It is like melted butter added to fire. She 
Mis in horror at the Ysginfs feet. * Let me have thy feet, that I may 
lay my eyes upon them. 0, take me where my husband is I Show him 
to me ay| ihon hast seen bun» and I will give my life to thee as a saori- 
^ I ytSk ti^ee all the rewards of mj diastity and religions virtue, 
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if thon wilt only tell me of him* Than art Ouru, I am tby o9ft. I wan 
wandering in error and tbon bast shoyrn me tbe way. Wait for me bat 
for a moment, that 1 may dress as a YSginl and go with tbee.' Her 
maidens advise her to restrain herself. A YdginI cannot divnlge her 
Ovru'e instmctions (651). The maidens (suspecting tbe falseness of 
the Yoginl, continue to her). ‘ Take alms YdginI, and go.’ Then, to 
PadmfiiVatl, ‘ Thou wilt not find thy love with such trivial deception. 
Remain at home till thy husband returncth. Let thy austerity be to re> 
main at home. Instead of thy ascetic's vessel, wear thy modest veil, and 
for thy ascetic’s horn, take thy sighs. For thy matted locks, bear the 
pangs of separation,' and so on. ‘’Boforo going with this woman, first 
seek advice from GSrii and Badal ’ (652). 


CANTO XLI. 

The Counsel of Goal and Badal. 

Taking the advipe of her maidens, she heraelf runs on foot to GSrk^ 
and B&dal’s palace. The two heroes come out to .meet her. She refuses 
•to be seated. Tliey ask her why she comes in such haste on foot and in 
public (653). Padmavati'u tears. Her distmight condition (654). 
‘ Ye, GOrii. and Badal aro two pillars. No one is binve in the battle* 
field like yo. The creeper of separation hath become a tree, and oyer- 
shadoweth the earth. Let mo become a Yoginl and run thither where 
my love is a prisoner. Lot me bo bound, and let me release him ’ (655). 

Gcrti and BMal are greatly disti'essed. Say they, ‘ We were vexed 
with the king and warned him against entering into treaty with the 
Turk.* Our suspicions have been realized, but as long as we have .life 
we 'mil not retreat, nor should’st thou become a Ydgini while tby 
husband liveth. Be of good cheer. The star Canopus* is ^en, and 
the Hathiya asterism roars. The waters abate, the king will 
return. The rains are over and Canopus appeareth. .We will saddle 
and away. We will smite the demon pf eclipse and release .the snpt 
and no root or sprout pf grief will remain ’ (656). .^adm&yaU gives 
Gura and Badal the betel, exclaiming, ‘ To what pan I pon^parp you P .Ye 
are like Hannman and Aqgada, like 4J^una and BhUna,’ and so pn. 
‘As Hannman served Bl^haya, .so do ye,^e,k;^.: 

Yidourinthe burning Iso house, rp^ingUs life fpr ofihen irfien .l|e 
dragged the bla^ng bpam, ro do ye ’ (657). .Y« are ,|t^na.j^ 

I GSti was Padmivaki's uncle and Bidal her nephew. 
.t.l^.f,,Aatainn,wh^4yasegu.oattoJ|d^ .The'FtftnMMjDBSk* 
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Bta^n, DrO^a and Ga^geya,* Nakula and SahadSva, Yudhiethira and 
Duryddhana, Bhoja and Nnla, li%hava and Paitivu Bama, Bliarata 
and ^atrnglina, opponents of Kam^a and Ciinura, Pradyumua and 
Aniruddha. Help me as Blilina liolpcd the Piindavas ’ (658). They 
take the betel, and toll PaJinavatl to call her litter and return home ; 
she should not walk. She revives, and returns joyfully to her palace 
in a way oonsouant with her dignity (659). 

CANTO XLII. 

The Departuhe op Gura ani> Badal. 

Ta^nda, the mother of Badal, comes and clasps his feet; saj^ing, 

‘ Thou art but a child, what kuowest thou of battle ? flighty kings who 
opposed the Emperor could nut 2 u*otect ITamniirii/ Description of tlio 
Em 2 )Ci*or’s power. ‘Whore great kings crasli to ruin, what hast thou to 
do ? To-day is the tlay for recxdving thy brido liomo from hoi* fathor’s 
house. Remain at homo and be liaj^py * (660). Badal, — ‘^lother, 
think not of me as a grc*oii hoy. 1 am Badal, the lion of battle. When 
a lion heai'eih » herd of elephants his soul is mightily moved, and his 
lion-racehood^ cannot be bidden. 1 am ready to light the lOmporor alone. 
I would stand before a mad tdepliant unmoved, and tear its trunk and 
out-root its tusks. I will plant myself in the b)ittlo-lield linn as Aijgjida. 
Consider me not as a child. Wherirer the king is iui 2 )riH()ned, there will 
I enter and release him, even if it he hoU* (661). As Badal efjiiips 
himself for battle, the marringe procession of Badars brido approai’lies. 
The bride f 4 »i)eHrs, moemfaced, and brave in all her finery. Her beauty. 
She laments when she hears of her husband’s <h‘i)arturo j ‘ As I arrive 
at my husband’s gate, lie dcfiaj’ioflijto a distant land.’ iler bridi‘Rmaids 
try in vain to console her (662). She casts aside her veil, and stands 
humbly at the door. IShe casts a ])icrciiig glance at Biidai and gaibors 
up her raimemt, but her husband looks another way and hardtiiis his 
heart. Then she smile.s and looks towards Jiim, but he turns his back 
to her. Turning his face away he is wroth, * I will not walk towards the 
woman’s face.’ The bride wonders at his ill-omened conduct. She is too 
modest to address him (663). Then she considers, ‘ I have not gained 
my love by my modesty, let me cast it aside and address him ? ’ She 
smiles and catches his waist-band, saying, ‘ A busbainl should not refuse 
his wife’s request. To-day I am come for the first time from my father’s 
house, and thou, my love, art going to the battle. 1 have loft my homo 
but to meet thee ; what leaving home is that, when iny lord loaves me ? 

1 The gran4fatk®>^ of Bhi^ma. 

ft Baj’puts call themselm $imha, lion. 

J. I, 26 
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Tho bride hath not seen her beloved even one eye-full, and the beloved 
hath not yet met the bride once in his life. I am a lotus full of hope of 
union, and tho bee ■who sippeth my nectar should not desert me. I lay 
*my forehead at thy feet, ( Hear mo, my Lord), and, lo, now thy feet are 
bound in the tangles of my locks, so, how can’st thou leave me ?’ (664). 
Badal, — ‘ Lady, loose my waist-band. When a husband goeth forth to 
war, his Avifo should never grasp it. 'Tis true, fair lady, that for thee 
to-day is tliy starting for thy new homo, but for me it is the starting 
for where my king is in prison. Till my king return fi*ee, heroism 
nlonc fills my soul, not love. Women and land are hand-maidens of 
tho sword, whoscso sword conf|uereth them, to him do they belong. 
In whosoHo house tho sword is pulled from tho hst of tho wielder, there 
is there no virile power, no moustache nor board. On my face hair 
has come, lot mo play with life for a stake, and earn heaven in my 
master’s service. The word of a man ne’er tumeth backwards, e’en as 
tho tooth of an elephant, once grown, doth not return into his mouth. 
Thou art but a gii-1, 0 lady, and understandest not. Ho who fighteth 
uuderstaudeth. A man whoso heart is full of war, carcth not for love.’ 
(665). Tho bride replies, — ‘If thou wwld’st fight, I have made pre- 
parations for a love conflict. My bosom have I made tho van, and tho 
ai‘my of love in wratli is routing the troops of separation. My heroism 
is tho vermilion on ray brow, like the rod blood on a naked sword. My 
bi*ow is a bow, and mine eyes provide the an*ows, ’ and so on, ‘ Fii*st 
fight witli me and then think of war* (66G). She is unsuccessful in her 
entreaties. She weeps, in vain (667). 


CANTO* XLIII. 

The Tale of Csba and Badal. 

Oftrfi and Badal consult together. They determine to meet deceit 
with deceit. They will deal with the Emperor as ho has done with 
them (668). They prepare 1,000 covered litters, and fiill them with 
knights. They prepare one special litter to represent that of Padma- 
vatl, in which sits coucoalod a smith. They adorn it, and sun*ound it 
with maidens with waving cbowries. They cover the litters with 
jewelled covers. They accompany the litters, proclaiming that Padma- 
vatl is tmvelling. ‘ The Queen is going to release the king, ofBfermg 
herself as a hostage. Thirty thousand horses is she taking, and sixteen 
hundred litters * (669). 

Odr& goes to tho jailor in whose charge the king is. He gives him 
10 l&khs of rupees as a bribe and flatters him. snppliGato the 
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Bmperor. Padmavatl is come, saying, I am come humbly tq Delhi 
with the keys of Citaur.” She begs, that as she has the keys of the 
treasury with her, she may obtain permission to soc the king for one 
hour, to make over tho keys to him. She will then present herself to# 
tbe Emperor in the palace.' Tho jailor, when he secs tho bribe, becomes 
like water* Reflections on the eflbct on tho moral character of taking 
bribes (670). Under tho iiifluenco of the bril)c tho jailor omits to 
examine the litters. He goes to the Emperor, and says, * O sun of iiLo 
earth, the moon hatli coiuc, and all tho planets and stars with her iu 
1,600 litters. Padmavatl has como with tho keys of tho troasury of 
Citaur. She bogs, with folded hands, that she may make them ovoj* to 
the king, for one hour. Sho begs that sho may liivst soo her husband, 
and then she will come into thy female npartmentti' (671). Tho 
Emperor gives the order to allow ono hour’s interview, and tho royal 
litter goes in to tho king with tho others. Tho smith who is inside 
disguised as Padmavatl gets out, cuts tho king's fcl tors and makes 
obeisauco. Fury rises in tlio king's heart as ho is made free. Ho leaps 
on to a horse and roars like a lion, (lUra and Dfwlal gniH}> their swords, 
and the other knights mounting ilieir horses all stand ready. Each con- 
siders himself devoted to death and slays his thousands. News of the 
trick, and that they have cut their way out, is brought to tho Emperor 
(672). They take tho king off to Citaur. They are piirsuod by tho 
Emperor with an immenso array. Qdrii says to liiidal, ‘ Ono eclipse is 
over, another is about to commence. See the immense army.’ ihldal 
replies, ‘Do thou accompany tlio fliglit of tho king, and I will stay 
behind and meet the Emperor’s troops. I would play a games of polo 
■with the Emperor, and do it alone. T w^ill earn my name of lladal, 
when I carry off the hall from tho field’ (673). Gdra insists on Badal 
accompanying the king, while lie stays behind. He is old, wliat regret 
will there bo for his death. He keeps a tfiousaud knights with him, 
and sends the others with Badal, and tho King. Ho awaits with his 
thousand men, tho onset of the Emperor (674). The game of polo 
begins in right earnest. Poetical comparison of the game of polo to 
the sport of a woman’s love (075). Uora roars a challenge in tho 
battle (676). Th<» battle. Tho charge of Gdra and liis companions 
(677). The thousand kuights are daughtcred ono by ono. Not one 
tomshis bridle, all their wounds arc in front; as ono falls another 
presses forward to die in his place. Finally they are all killed, and 
Gfirft alone remams alive (678). Gdra sees that all his companions arc 
dead, and knows that his fate is at liand. He flings himself furiously 
into the battle, one against ihousauds, but does not die. He fights 
deepezatoly. The Emperor orders him to be taken alive^ without delay, 
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for Ratna Sena is CBcaping (680). The Turks call upon him to 
sniTonder. He replies not. He looks upon his death as certain, and 
refuses to he tak(3n alive. No one captures a lion alive. When he is 
«dead they niny drng hiui us they will. JTo is determined to cover 
Ratna’s ivireat (GSl). Snr’jii, * the wrestler, attacks him, with Mir 
IJamza, ‘All, Ayiib and Tfiyfi, the general wlio had conquered Lanclhaiir. 
Clmfi is .struck in the hclly with a javelin, and ns it is withdrawn his 
bowels fnll out. A bard cxeluirns, ‘ Well don(‘, Prince. Carry thy entrails 
oil tliy shoulder that thy horse may not tread on them (GS2). Gdrii 
cries, ‘ It is the end, 1 must fall to the earth. It is the end, and my 
head must roll in the dust.* — lie rushes u])on Sur'jfi, who again wounds 
him witli a javelin, while (Idra strike.s him with his swi»rd. He strikes 
a second blow which Sui*’ jri i-eceives on lii.s shi(*ld, and n, third wliieli falls 
on his helmet (Gis;}). Snr'ja finally stiikes a teri lblc lilow and smashes 
CdriVs lioad.® The portents wliieh occur at OonVs death. Thus Odra 
dies, and the gods bring him water, while Bfidul escorts the king safely 
to Citanr (G8I). 

Padmavatl’s joy at hearing of her Imsband’s release (685). The 
rejoicings when they meet. She worships his feet, and he kisses her 
hiMul (()S()). Padiniivatl expresses lier desire* to sacrifice herself for him 
(G87j. *lMien she addresses lladal and praises him ((>SS). The King tells 
her lheliorroi‘8 of his ini])ri.sonmeiit. His only consolation was the hopo 
of meeting her again (Gbit). PadmriMiti tells the story of her sorrow 
(6i)0). 


CANTO XLIV. 

The Tale op HFiva Pala. 

Padmavati continues, — ‘ In addition to this I tell a thing that 
wi'ingcth my soul. A cruel mount ain of sorrow fell on me. Deva Pala 
sent a bawd, in disguise of a Biithmam, who came to me deceitfully. 
Her words were like poison to me. I restrained my five senses, and I 
repeatedly mortified iny.selC * (G91). When he hears the conduct of 
Dev a Pill a, a hard thorn falls into the heart of the King. Ho deter- 
mines to seize Deva Pala before the Turk anivos at Citaur. He remains 
awake the whole night. Next morning ho sets out to besiege Kam- 
bhaTudr, a difficult fort to take. He has a tcnuble fight (692). 


I Soo 627. 

S This refers to ftn old Kaj’put legend. The poet is hardly responsible for it. 
^ In the original the sound ezoellontly re^eohoos the sense. 
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CANTO XLV. 

The Fight with Deva Pala. 

Deva Pala roars forth in the battle to Ratna, ‘Lot mo and thee 
fight ill single combat,* lie sinkos Ratna in tlie belly Avith a poisoned 
javelin, Avhich pierces through bis body and comes out at the back. 
Ratna himself strikes Deva Piila and cuts off his head. lie then falls 
senseless, and loses his power of speech. Ho is brought home on a bod 
(698). 


CANTO XLVT. 

The End op the JCivo. 

The King dies, after making over charge of the fort to Radal (694). 
Padrafivatl dons Ian* silken itari and goes fortli Avith her beloved to tho 
pyre. She adorns hersell to become Sail (095). 


, CANTO XliVIL 

The Sati. 

Both Nagnmatl and Padmavatl become Sails (GOG), They prepare 
tho pyre, distribute alms, circnmambnlato seven limes, and are burnt 
without contortion of a single limb ((i97). 

While they are burning with tlieir beloved tho Ernperoi* comes and 
boflieges tho fort. lie hears tho fate of Ratna and Padmavatl and 
throwing a handful of ashes in tho air, declares that all tho Avorld is 
illusion. His whole army docs the same, and cries, * Until this dust falls 
on our tombs, the desire of tho world will not be satislied.* Then they 
take tho fort by assault, and Badal dies fighling in tho gain. 

Before tho Emperor’s army takes it, tho women of ('itanr immolato 
themselves, and tho men all die in battle. Lie desti-oys ilic city, and 
CITAUR BECAME LSLxVM (098). 

‘I asked the meaning of all this from learned men, and they told 
mo that they understood it not. The fourteen continents are all in 
man’s body. Citaur is tho body, and tho King is the soul. Simhala- 
dvlpa is the heart, and Padmilvail is wisdom. The parrot is the Quru, 
who showeth the right way, without whom tlie world is void of quality, 
and Nagamati is the cares of this world, and he is saved who is not 
caught by her. Baghava, the pandar, is Satan, and ‘Alau’d-din, the 
Emperor, is illnsion. So meditate on this love-story, and let him who 
can understand Turkishi Arabic, Hindu!, whatever languages there are, 
in whatever tongue the way of love is told, all praise it (699)* 
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Muhammad have collecl^d and written this book. He who 
hearcth it may gain tho pangs of love. I collected and joined it with 
my heart’s blood, and, with the love of love, mine eyes flowed tears. 
Knowing this did 1 compose my lay, that so a mark might remain of 
mo ill this world. Where is now that Itafna S^na, andwlie^'e that wisdom’^ 
bearing parrot ? Where is that ^AldiCil~dhi the Emperor^ and where that 
Rdghava who told Mm tales ? Where is that lovely swan Padmdvalt ? 
Naught of them hath remained^ hut their story. Nappy is she whose fame is 
like unto hers. The flower may dicy but its odour remwineth ever.^ Who 
hath not sold his famo in tho world, and who hath not bought it P If 
a man read this lay and also remomber mo, ho hath bought two-fold 
weight, ( t. c., he benelitoth himself and mo) (700). 

‘ Mubarnmad, thou art old. Thy youth is gone. Thy strength is 
departed and thy body is lean. Thy sight is gone and thine eyes give 
naught but tears. Thy tooth are gone and thy chocks are sunken. Thy 
tongue is stiff and thy words are halting. Thy wisdom is gone and 
people call thee mad. Thy pride is gone and thy head is bent. Thino 
cars are gone and thou only hcarost those who speak loud. Tho blackness 
of thy locks is gone, and thy head shakoth. Tho black bee of thy locks 
is gone and hath left them grey. Thy youth hath won the game and 
carried it off for its prize. As long as there is life, youth remaineth, 
but wlieu death comes, it bccomoth another’s. 

* When an old man nuddoth his head, it shakoth in anger on 
that account (that his youth is gone). Who was it that blessed mo 
and wished that 1 might live to (forsooth) a good old age P’ (701). 


APPENDIX 1. 

List of Flowers and Trees. 

In several passages Malik Muliammad gives long lists of names of 
flowering plants and of ti*ees. Their identifioation has been difficult, 
tho ordinary dictionaries having been found to be untrustworthy guides. 
The following is a list of most of the names which occur. The spelling 
of the vernacular words is only provisional, pending the fixing of a 
correct text. 

I know nothing of botany myself, and must express my aoknow- 
ledgmentsto Dr. Praia, of tlie Botanical Gardens, Sibpur, fmr ike 
identifications given. The list will be found usefol by f otoiw Isodoo* 
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grapliers. Many of the plants named are little known 9 and a con- 
venient list giving the scientific nomenolatore authoritatively has long 
been wanted. 


Ajirl, the common Fig, Ficus ca- 
rica, L, 

AntrUa hSlij (?) the Black CuiTant, 
Bibcs nigrum, L. 

Auna, P 3^ola, the Emblic Myrabo- 
lan, Phyllanthus emblica, L, 

Xba^ or dma, the Mango, Mangifcra 
ludica, L, 

Ama^ see Aha, 

Imili, the Tamarind, Tamarindus 
ludica, L, 

Kataharif ibe Jack-fruit, Artocar- 
puH integi'ifolia, h* 

Kadamha, tbo Kuddum, Aiitho- 
cepbalas cadamba, Miq. 

Kamarakha^ the Averrhoa, Avor- 
hoa carambola, L, 

Karaudd see HdUkaraudd, 

Karandf the Citron, Citrus medica, 
2/., vor. ocida, Brandis^ C. acida, 
Boxb, 

Kmmisa^ tbe Grape Vine, Vitis 
vinifera, L, The same as ddkha, 
A Persian form. 

Kunda^ tbe Indian Jasmine, Jas- 
minum puboscens, WUld, 

Kujdy a kind of Bose, Rosa Bruno- 
niana, Lindl. 

Keordy see kstakl, 

EBtakty or kcordy The Fragrant 
Sorew-pine. Pandanus odoratis- 
fiimus, L, 

K9rdy the Plantain, Musa para- 
disiaca, L, 

KBsam^ the Safflower, Crocus 
sativus, £* 

JEn^anSfthe Date>*palini Phoenix 


Khiranty the Mimusops boxandra, 

Roxh, 

Khuruhnrly the Bhurhnry Ficus 
cunia, Ilam, 

Ckblagalay the Elephant Lemon, or 
Kumaon Lemon, Citrus Inmonuniy 

L, 

Ouldla, tbe comnibn Basil, sec 
below. Ocimum Basilicum, 
L. 

Gild, tbe Arcca-imt palm, Aroca 
catechu, L. Roxburgh says 
this is the Bengali name of 
sup Ctrl, 

CaviBli, the Arabian Jasmine, Jas- 
miiium sambac, Ait, 

Campdy the Champak, Mieholia 
cbampaca, L, 

Oiraujly Buchanania latifolia, 
Roxh, Its kernels are used in- 
stead of the dtsl bdddma, 

Choham, the Bato-palm, Phoenix 
dactyl ifora, L. 

Jdhhiriy the Orange Citron, Citrus 
medica, L, var, 

Jdiphara, tho Nutmeg, Myristioa 
officuialis, L,JiL 

Mviuna, the Black Wild Plum, 
Eugenia jambolana, L. 

Jdhly the Spanish Jasmine. Jas- 
minum grandiflornm. L, 

Juhiy a variety of Indian Jasmine, 
Jasminum auriculatum, Fa^Z. 

Tdra, the Palmyra Palm, Borassus 
flabelliformis, L. 

Turunjay the Citron proper, Citrus 
medica, LJ 

TuHy the Mulberry, Morns Indica, 
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DUkhay the Grape Vino, the Hindi 
name of Kisimiea^ Vitis vinifera, 
L. 

DSiriu, or fZd/ma, the Pomegranate, 
Pnnioa granatum, L. 

Nariaruy the Cocoauut, Cocos nnci- 
fera, L. 

NayeNura, the Rose Chesnut, Mesua 
foiToa, L, 

Ndrayiiy tlio Orange, Citrus auran- 
tium, L. 

NimbUy see JNhi, 

Ntu, or nimhn^ the Sour Lime, Citrus 
acida, Bioxh. 

NewaJijl or nyaitjly the Red Cur- 
rant, Ribos rubruTu, L, 'J'bo 
name is only known in Lahul 
now-a-days. 

NyaujL see NeioaTijh 

JBakaurly tlio Abelia, Abolia tri- 
flora, ]h. Most of tlio sjiecies are 
Japanese and Chineses. This one 
is found in the N.-W. JTinialaya. 

Jia4aliariy the Bajha], Aitocarpus 
lokooclia, BfOxh- 

Badiima, the almond, not the Ter- 
mlmlia catfippOy but tlio Vrunus 
Amyydalusy JJaill. 

BBri or haimy the Jujube, Zizyphus 
jujuba, L. 

Bolasariy see mbIasarL 


MahvJ&y the Mahoowa tree, Basaia, 
latifolia, Boxh, 

Mdlalty the Ciove-scentod Aganos- 
ma, Aganosma caryophyllata, 
Don, 

Mfjlasari or Bolasariy the Mimusops 
edengi, Linn, 

Bdi-karuudri, the Corinda, Garis.sa 
carandas, L. 

Rasa Iblly the Wax-plant, or Honey- 
plant, Hoya lauceolata. Wall, 

Sapkhadmuy Sorrel, Rumex vesi- 
carius, A. 

Satiharaya or Sadahai-aga, the 
Marigold, Calendula officinalis, 
L, 

Sipjnmhdray the Weeping Nyctan- 
thes. Nyctantlies arbor- tristis, 
L, 

Sudarasanuy the Rose-appio, Eu- 
genia jumbos, L, 

#Sf npiirly sec ( /i«7, t lie Arcca-nut palm, 
Areca catechu, L, 

SeoiJy the i)og-roHc, Rosa glaiulu- 
lifera, Rojcb, 

Sea, the apple, Pyrus malus, L, ♦ 

Sonijaradiiy the Oleaster or Wild 
Olive, Elacagnus coiifcrta, Roxb, 

Jlariphdryaurf, the Indian Goose- 
bery, ilhodomyrtus tomentosa, 
Wight, 


Dr. Prain coiitinuos : — 

‘ By the bye, the majority of the namc.s have a Panjabi ring about 
them, and most of the plants that are not natives of the N.-W. Provinces 
arc ones that come from the West (Pahjfib to Persia), or that oome from 
the Kunioau Hills, rather low down. 

‘ Thus, taking the flowers — 

‘ The kadambay karand, iunda, campd, juhty mdlatly siijgl^ahdray 
and sudarasana might be natives of the writer’s country. (But the 
kadamba may have been introduced from the Lower Provinces.) 

‘ The kBsaray camBliyjdhi, satibaragay are Western plants introduced 
before his time to Oude. (The jdhi may also be from Kumaon). 
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‘ Tho kadamha, kBtaki^ nStj^ara^ mdtnsari (perhaps), must have beeu 
introduced fi*om tho eastwai^d hy way of the Lower Provinces. 

‘The j^hi (see however note above), fcwjrl, haJeauri, rasa-hBlly sooti^ 
and sontjarada are natives of N.-W. Himalaya, and, except tlio ,yV7/i7, 
which also comes from Aff^lianistau and Persia and can stand a deal of 
heat, can hardly have been known to him, unless he was in tho habit 
of going some way into the liills, for T do not feel sure that they could 
have been grown in the plains. At any rate, if ho could grow thorn 
below, they came ort//ivally from tin* hills of' Kumnon or Krishnur.* 

In another comnmnieaiion regarding tho trees, Dr Prain writes ; 
‘ Tho names of the oranges and lemons are intonvstlng and fall in 
exactly -with those known to Bonavia, in tire very country in which 
the poet wrote. 

‘ You will note again the very marked Par"i jabl and ITiinnlnynn ring 
about the naincK, c // , in tho rod currant, with a i‘CL!:ular Hill namr*. 
In this case, T think that iho amrita heJf ^ must bo the />/<i.r/i‘ currant. 
I cannot think why tho author gives (in the same passage) the t.wo 
names, snparJ and of tho hct(d-nut. They nicau exactly tho 

same now-a-dn^'s. Tho name for sorrel* 1 do not thid in any of our 
books, I give, however, tho Latin name of sorrel. The Indian goose, 
berry* has not any name (j noted .so far as my reading goes. I give 
its Latin name also. It is an exception to tlie rest of his fruits, for it. 
comes from South India and Ceylon, (the only tiling tliat is ivsti'icted 
to these parts in his whole list.) 

^ * Guldla is the common basil of old-fashioned English gniNhms. 

Tho name is usually given, not to tho gnuui-leaved ])latit we kn<»w, 
but, to a purple-leaved foi ni that one gets in India. By tin? way, the 
plant is generally spoken of as ynhll /a/^•7, so that the word is U8^^d as an 
adjective. Our basils are, of course, the Indian but, owing to 

our and their intore.st centering «>n <IitTerent ones, they give their name, 
unqmlitiedy to a diffor(3rit one from the ouo that is micjualitied by m. 
Thus 

English name. Hcvnitijlc nam'*. Indian namtu 

The Basil. V Oeimum l)a.sili<anii. Gnial tulsi. 

Sacred Basil. Ociniuin sanctum. TulsI. 

Sweet Basil. Oeimum gratissimum. Ram tulsi. 

i "BBH is the Fafijabi name for the black currant. 

S which 1 had iclonfttiod with the Sanskrit l^aykhadratia^ which ttio 

(^otioiLilms translato hy ‘sorrel.’ G. A- G. 

• Hariphdrynwi, trariBlntod in all flictionarioH by ‘ Indian Gf>o.^oherry.’ 0,% G. 


J. I- i7 
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APENDIX II. 

List of Birds. 

Tho poet also pfiven (staDza 29) a long list of birds. Unfortu- 
nately I know even less about them than I do about botany. I accord- 
ingly applied to an acknowledged authority, Dr* Scully. The following is 
condensed from the information which he very kindly gave me, together 
with what 1 have been able to make out from inquiries from natives. 

Kafja, tho Indian Crow, Corvtis sple^idens, Vi<Mlot. 

Koila^ tho Indian Cuckoo, Eudynamys honorata^ L. According 
to tho poet, its cry is ‘ hilin, htliu' 

Ouduru, An Urdu glossary translates this by podana^ the Smaller 
Skulking Warbler, which Forbes says is Sylvia oUvacea. Its cry is ‘ 
tnhV 

Eayllid., Dictionaric\s call this tho S])arrow-hawk, which is wrong. 
It is tho Hawk-cuckoo, llieroccyx varlus, Vahl. It is a true cuckoo and 
not related to the sparrow-hawk. The poet says its cry is ^piu, pm * 
(beloved, beloved). Tho ordinary native tradition is, that it says *pl 
hihd * (whore is my love ? ) It is the ‘ Bmin-fever Bird ’ of Anglo-Indians. 

l^nrewa, the Bliio B.ock Pigeon, Goluniba intermedia^ Strickland, 

Taml'My a sort of family name for many species of doves. We 
may perhaps consider that the particular species intended is tho Indian 
turtle dove, Tnrtur meena^ Sykes. Its cry is * a single tuhV 

UhTgaraja, or BhhnarUja, Tho dictionaries wrongly call it a Shriko. 
It is tho Backet- tailed Drongo, Dissemurm paradiseus, L. Sanslqgjit 
lihrir/ga^rdja. It is a sort of King-crow. As tho poet says, ‘It speaks 
many languages.' It is an excellent talker. 

Mnhari, not identified. Its cry is dahJy dahh 
tlio peacock, Pavo crislaius, L. 

8dr8i not identified. Forbes gives sdrUy a kind of bird, a species of 
black-bird. In tbo ])oem it is coupled with the siia or parroquet. The 
cry of both is said to bo raha-caha^ which scorns to mean twittering. 

Sndy SCO sdrS. It is a Pan‘ot or Parroquet. Dr, Scully says, ‘In 
the ahscnco of evideiico tending to lix the particula9 species, we may 
take the commonest species, viz.^ the rose-ringed parroquet, Palceomis 
iorquatitSf Bodd.' 

Ilardicd, a v, 1. for par€wd, above, tho Gold-fronted Green Bulbul, 
Phyllomis aurifrons. Temm. It is a well-known esge-bird and a dutiful 
songster. 

the gi*een pigeon, Crocopus phomicopiems, Latham, 
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Study of Samkrit in Ceylon — By Pandit Him Mohan VidyIbhJstian. 

The island of Ceylon has been known to us from very early times : 
first, as a fabulous country iiiliabited by a clasS of men called Ilaksbasas, 
who, though civilised in arts and sciences, were yet rude in their habits 
of life ; secondly, as a country of precious stones during the Buddhistic 
period ; and lastly as a country occupied by a largo colony from tho 
city of Siiphapiira in Western Bengal, then called lta(]ha. But after 
the Arabs, tho Portuguese and the Dutch came to trade in tho East, 
and becamo the lords of the Indian Seas, the Bengalese who used to go 
to Ceylon, embarking at the ancient port of Tamralipti, tho modcrii 
Taniluk, ceased to make sea- voyages. 

It is owing to this fact, that, at present, communication between 
Ceylon and Bengal has become a tiling of tho past. With tho exception 
of a few natives of India wlio happen to visit Colombo on their way 
to Europe, the people of this country know very little of Ceylon. 

At a time when the spirit of adventure awakened tiie dormant 
energy of the ^dian people to action, and when tho barriers raised by 
Hhuluisra against sea-voyages wore removed by the enlightened 
spirit of Buddhism, thousands of barks used to sail from Tdrnralipti 
to the shores of Coylou, (t, e., Tumraparni or Tamravcni of tho ancients). 
It was through tho efforts of those merchants that the fame of tho 
mineral wealth of Ceylon becamo known to tho Romans and tho Greeks, 
who liad intercourse with tho erapiro of Magadha. More than two 
cental ies before Alexander’s conquests in tho East, Indian merchants 
from S'ravasti, the ancient capital of Oudh, used to visit Ceylon, evidence 
of which is now coming to light from the sacred books of the Buddhists, 
preserved in the Archives of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa. 

Besides what can bo gathered from Tibetan sources, something 
can be gleaned from tho Kalpalatd, the Batnamala, and other Sanskrit 
works lately recovered from Tibet by Bdbu S'aitifc Cbandra Das. 

The story of Muktalata, which has been published in the Biblio- 
theca Indica Series contains the following : — 

wfj w’Hs’wrfw! i 

• * * * • 

«i#ir firot i 

t wimitsi I 

u «i, Some, time elterwaida native merchants from S^rivasti crossed 
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ovor iho Hou and reached ilio inlatid of Ceylon. Having resided there 
for Homo time they crossed the sea again and reached their native town ; 
and after bowing before their Lord they gave him an account of her 
(i. e.y the princewM*) behaviour and handed over her letter to Him.” 

Mr. Jamc.s D’Alwis, in his preface to the descriptive catalogue of 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhalese literary works, observes : — “If the Orient 
pearls for which Cijyloii has been famed from all antiquity, are still 
higlily prized arnorig.st the nations of the world, the intellectual pearls 
which Orion lal scholars of many nations will bo enabled to gather from 
Lanka’s store-lion so of Litei'ature, will not be esieoraed ns loss precious 
or valuahic.” This rcrnarkahlo passage sti'iiclc me very much when 
I glanced over the pages of his catalogue. Being a Brahman, I did 
not attach miicli value to the numerous Pali and Singhalese Buddhist 
works which have been enumerated in it, nor did I wonder at the 
mineral wealth and pearls which Ceylon possessed in olden times. 
What struck meinost was the account of the study of Sanskrit which 
prevailed in Ceylon during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

So early as the fifth century the stud}’' of Sanskrit was considered 
essential for all those who passed for literati iu Ceylon, and Sanskrit 
scholars were respected side by side with the profossoi s of Pali, ibo sacred 
language of the Buddhists. Wo are told in the Mahavaip.4a that Brahma- 
nism iloiirislied in Ceylon for about ten centuries, till JOOO A. D. This 
statement is borne out by facts and also by the Sanskrit works which 
woi*e written by Singhalese authors. It is also very interesting to note 
that while the nine gems, called nava ratuay adorned the court of Vikra- 
maditya during the (ith century A. 1)., the Augustan ago of India, 
there should have boon a king on the throne* of Ceylon, who in 
boliolarslup iu Sanskrit and in versification was not less gifted than the 
son of Sarasvati— the immortal Kalidasa. 

The fame of Kurooradasa as a poet had spread far and wide, and 
Kaliddsa who had read one of his productions — the “ Jdnaki-harana” — 
was so much .struck with the true poetic genius of the Royal Poet of 
Lanka that ho was induced to make a journey to Ceylon to meet him. 

Oriental scholars have not yet been able to gather sufficient chro- 
nological information about ibo age of Kalidasa to enable ns to enter 
into a discussion on the subject. There are so many conflicting state- 
ments as to his date, that one is apt to bo bewildei'ed by them. There 
IS a tradition iu Bengal that he died in the house of a courtesan. 
This statement, whether true or false, is borne out by a tradition which 
can be gathered from Singhalese works. The learned Bhikshn Dhar- 
inarama,inthe preface to his edition of the Jdnaki-hara^a,” gives promi- 
nence to this account It is said that Kalidasa struck with the wonder- 
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fnl poetic genius of Kumaraddsa, iindei’took a long aud tedious journey 
from Central India to meet the royal bard in his native land. 

“ Kumaradasa who was a profound Sanskrit scholar and poet reigned 
nine 3^ears, and ended his life by throwing himself into the funeral 
pile of his friend Kdliddsa.’* The following linos from the Singhalese 
work called Perakumbasirita** fully corroborate tbe above statement 
and fui’ther reeonl the very liigli merits of the king as a poet: — 

EJara Kivlyura ^nnin Jdnaki-haranar maliakarhcndi^ 

KiM^aradan rada Kdlidas num Kicindii lla(a Siya divipldi, 

i. e., “ The king Kumaradasa who with immortal ]>octio felicity 
composed the Janaki-harai>a aud other great ej>ics, sacriliced his life for 
the great Kalidasa.” 

An episode so inieresling for the light it throws on the lives of 
Kumaradasa and Kalidasa demands our attention, 'i'he Singhalese story 
in brief is this : — 

The king was in the habit of froqnontiug the bonso of a woman 
to whom he was attached. On one of ilieso visits ho wrote on the wall 
the two linos — 

Padmdt padmam samudhlmlmx 
S'riiyatc na cha druyaie. 

t, e., *^It is heard, but not seen, that a lotus flower is produced from 
another lotus flower.” 

Under thorn he wrote a line offering a reward to the person who 
should complete the Kalidasa, then on a visit (o the g?*eat royal 

bard whose poem he had seen in India, took lodgings that eveming, as 
chance w<fuld have it, in the same house, and happening to see the lines 
on the wall, completed the verse by adding, — 

BaU tava viulchdmhhojdt 
Tvannetrendtuaradvayam, 

L e., “ 0 Maiden ! from the lotus of thy face have sprung up the 
two blue lilies of thine eyes,” 

The woman to whom perhaps the poet meant the lines as a corn- 
pliment, influenced by the hope of obtaining the promised reward, mur- 
dered Kdlidisa that night aud hid his body. 

When the king visited her the following morning, she demanded 
the reword as the writer of the couplet. But Kumaradasa, detecting in 
them the genius of a true poet, would not believe her, but insisted on her 
disclosing the real author, On being threatened, the murderess confessed 
her Clime. Wlien the corpse of K&lidasa was brought out, the king’s 
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sorrow and consternation knew no bounds. Uc ordered a grand funeral 
ill honour of the renowned poet. When tlie pile was lighted^ the 
generouB-heartod monarch, overwhelmed with soitow, sprang into the 
firo and was soon consumed by the flarnoa together with his brother 
bard. Five queens of the king instantly followed his example. 
According to the Singhaleso custom, seven nionuracnts were erected, 
and seven beVtreos planted on the spot of the cremation. This sad event 
appears to have happened at Matam (or Mahatirtha), where the king 
is said to liavo resided at the time. ^ 

Within the town there is a place by the name of “Hat Bodiwata” 

( the garden of seven bo-troes), which tradition points out as 

the scene of this tragedy. 

In India a similar tradition prevails regarding Kalidasa, who is said 
to have written the following verso : — 

ir TF I 

m II 

i. 0 ., “ It is a more hearsay statement, that flower begets flower, hut 
no one has realized (the truth of it) by actually seeing it. 0 Maiden, 
how is it that I see two lilies on your lotus-face ? 

It is curious that the traditions tliat prevailed in both countnes 
should bo substaniially the same, though expressed in different words. 
Of the two, the Indian sloka is decidedly the better. 

Some Oriental scholars liave conjectured the date of K&lidasa to be 
in the 6th century. Tliat Kumaradasa was a king of Coylon in the 
6th century is a historical fact, as can be gathered from the Mah&va- 
ip^a, therefore it is not improbable that the great^ndian poet Kalidasa 
was a contemporary of Kumaradasa. # 

It is to bo regretted that the original works of Kumaradasa should 
have been lost. But quotations from his Janaki-hnrnna are to be 
found in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, in Bajasekhara’s work, in Ujjala- 
datta's Uiiadi Vritti, and also in Kshemendra's Aucliityalank^ra. Pi'of. 
Peterson, iu his paper On the Auchit^alarikdra of Kshemendra, with 
a note on the date of Patanjali,” made the following remarks 

(Ksheinendro’s Aaoliitjalaiikara.) 

*. “ By Kumaradasa — 

O, give up the fii*m (warm) embrace and leave tiie lover who is 
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timid at this first anion. 0 bcnnteons Maiden ! the rays of the rising 
sun are appearing and tlie cocks arc crowing/’ 

The disco V’ery that Kshcmendra quotes this verse and assigns it to 
Eum^rad^a will one day, I hope, prove a valuable datum for the Maba- 
bhdshya itself Uufoi^unately we do not yet know Kuinaradasa’s own 
date. But the following versos by him are quoted here, as, with the 
present example, presenting strong iulornal evidence that a writer who 
quotes Eumaradasa cannot have lived at the date now widely accepted 
for Pat^jali.” 

Prof. Peterson again published the following note in the Acadvmtj 
for the year 1885, page 277 “ I liavc lately come across a dale for 

Eumaradasa and the name of his book. In J»lhnna*s * ISukfi Mukidvah * 
the following verse of Rdja^okbara’s treats of this poet : — 

jith' fiirt ijfir / 

'» '•s 

“i. c., ‘The poof Kuinaradasa and RAvnna, if any, arc the only 
persons who can acliicve the Jdiiakt-hmana (or Rape of Sita) in the face 
of the Ragbnvaipsa (or uiiawed by the dynasty of RagUu).’ 

**It is clear from this that Euiudradasa wroto his ^Janaki- 
haraQam’ after Kalidasa ** 

I think, by wiiting ‘after Ealiddsa,’ Piof. Peterson meant after the 
^‘Ragliu-Vaqisa,” for it is only stated in the above s»loka that Kmndra- 
dasa’s “ Janaki-bnrana'* was a later production than tlio “Ilaglni- 
But it does not necessarily follow that Euniaraddsa flourislied 
after Edliddsa. ^ 

The ‘ Pada-Clmrfdrika,’ by Rdya-Muku^ri, a commentary on the 
Amarakosha, which is a work of the 15th century, has numerous 
quotations from Kumdi*adasa's “ Janaki-liara^a.” Tin's shows that the 
work was largely used in India during the lOth century. 

We are told by the Singhaleso historians that about the 14th 
century certain Dravidian kings comjuored Ceylon and exterminated 
all the Sanskrit and Pdli wor]% of that island; so much so that the 
Singbaleso, after the downfall of this dynasty, had to bring all ilie saood 
books from Bnrmah. It seems that Eumdradusa’s works wore also 
destroyed at that time in Ceylon. But as the Jauaki-hamna was extant 
in India up to the 15tb century, wo may hope that it will, some day, bo 
discovered by tbe engaged in collecting Sanskrit 

Manuscripts under the aaspicos of the Government. 

In 1870 Mr. James D’Alwis, who was ontrustod with the work of 
searchixig for Sanskrit and P&U mannsoripts in Ceylon, discovered a 
mantfseript of the Sing^plese Sama^ i. e., a literal translation of the 
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work, tho Janaki-harana.*’ Being himself a greai scholar, he was able 
to appreciate its excel leiico. Ho oansed a Pandit to restore ten verses 
of the work from the said sanna^ or Singhalese commentary. 

I hero quote his remarks on the poem ; “ The Janaki-haraijLa is a very 
ancient and very interesting Sanskrit poem. A Singhalese Sanna, or 
literal translation of it, alone has been discovered. It is, however, 
possible that the original work may still bo found in some nook of an 
old monastic libiary. Like all Singhalese Sannns, this translation quotes 
the words of the original in their integrity, and it is therefore not 
impossible to restore the words to their original poetical form; though, 
wo confess, the manuscript in our possession requires much coirection 
after comparison with other copies, which, wo hope, may yet be found. 
But its restoration into ineti-o is undoubtedly a very arduous work. 
Considering, however, that this poem, ac(3ording fo the opinion of the 
learned in Ceylon, is * not inferior to the works of Kalidasa,’ the 
Indian Sliakespeare, and that it may bo ranked amongst the Mahakavyns, 
or great ])()(nnB, it may bo well worth the trouble of some Oriental 
scholar in Europe to undertake the work of restoiation.” 

I am glad to notice here that recently Bhikshu Dharm^rama, 
the learned Principal of the Vidyalankflra Oriental Jollogo, Ceylon, 
has done great service to Oriental scbolnrship by restoring Kinnaradasa’s 
Janaki-liaraija into metro from the Singhalese litoinl paraphrase. He 
has collected sovcj’al manuscripts of ilio sanna^ and has bnilfc an ediRco 
with the material contained in them — which, I may hoj^e, will bo found 
to resoluble its prototyp(3 — tlio lost Janakl-haraiia, if found out in future. 
Haft Mr. D’Alwis been living now, how glad he would have boon to see 
the realization of his hopes about the work in the labours of Bhikshu 
Dharmaniina — tYrcnty years latei*. 

To enable us to form an estimate of the comparative value of the 
restored verses, I subjoin a transcription in Devnnagari of the first JO 
versos of tl\e Caido IX from the present edition, side by side with those 
restored by Mr. D’Alwis. (See Appendix I.) 

From a careful examination of the above it will be seen that the 
spirit of the versos given by Dharmlrama and D’Alwis is the same, 
though a slight alteration in the arrangement of the lines may be noticed 
hero and there. 

The occasional deviation of Dharmanima^s ^okas from those given 
by Mr. D'Alwia is duo to the use of synonymous words. This is chiefly 
due to tlio fact that Dharmarama had access to more correct and trusts 
worthy maniiscripls than Mr. D’Alwis had access to twenty years ago. 
It is also to bo noted tliat he took greater pains than Mr. D’Alwis, as 
he had gleaned matorials fi om different sources with a view to publish 
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tbe complete work of the “ J&naki-hera^a.** Mr. D’Alwis had frankly 
confessed his inability to procure further materialsi and so he was 
content with restoring to us only ten verses of the entire work. 

It is a pity that Bhiksbu Dharmat&ma should have thought it fit to 
publish his edition of the Janaki-harana in the Siuglialese character, 
which is not intelligible to many of us. I believe, it the produotion were 
transliterated into Roman or Dovanagari chaiaotor, it would be sure to 
receive the recognition it deserves at the bands of many Oriental scholars. 

I beg to submit the fiist forty-iwo verses of Canto 1, which [ have 
transliterated into the Devandgari character. I rejoice to sny that, in 
my humble opinion, true signs of poetic genius can bo seen from the versos 
1 have already transliterated.* (See Appendix 11.) 


APPENDIX I. 

VcRSJlS REnTORKD BV BlIlKSnU DlIAUMAKifMA. 

CANTO IX. 

^ n>ir-^r«r?T fir^s i 

sfiTR i r 

inf sww w- ws i 

f fir w w wT^fn »n*r>TT*r«rs fr «ftf*r!rs i s 

^ IT ^ l 

»i irtfroPw I 

JWTfil nfw'tinnw m | 

fr ^ i < 

sfirwi nfirH \ 

• [On Dbaniidr£ina*s edition of tho *' JinakMiara^a,” we Piofossoi E Loumawn'g 
review in iho T%enna Ortmiol Jonmal, vol VIl, ih 220. Bd.l 

J 1. 28 
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w<[r»ra*l i 

>sifef snn?r sret? «i«h: n l « 

w^^RWuit mw »i> wr%^ i 

Rf«T f*itif«^ f*nz^ w R^5iTf«r wsB»fT i e 

<4 ^ >i 

!¥^tl*n«r! fni§T-flW! ^aiT V I 

nnm tii^^ mf*w?nf«R^ « \“ 

CANTO IX. 

VkKSES KESTOKED JIY Mj{. D’Alwis. 

hr: W ^Nfrrej u%N wi^ ^Rf^s I 

f*rcI*RRTt® ^ RTl'Il’EI^RRr ^«TT fRa* I 

RRIR RTRTRRfR*5rvr^H>l^i*r RWlfHa?^ 0 R 

^RIRRJRPr^* RWRiRI ^i:^cTT»^ I 
RIRJRRJt RTH fJlR RCtRRt SWT^ R^siigfRtlRRlRIRW^ B ^ 

RR RRirr RRR! RgR^s aiD^ RTR^ ^RfciRR> RR*I I 
Tfer 9T W «lfRfR ITIR^TTRTS RfffRRTR^RRlft ff R^FrRJ I 8 
f^Rt R ■S^igRR^ RITRR R RR cT5rRfR»ijR-%RR« I 
RfRfRRffit^rR RR! FrRT R %R fRRRfRf ft^RR: 1 1 

fRitiSfRT iTT RRRTRRtR’fts RRlfR R^f RfRRtRRTRRJJ J 
g|Rf^R> RRRR^ R<|f% RRfRJ R^R Ft RR RRIRR^III < 
RfRRRT R»5RR«?JR1?RT B^l^R rFR»1 I 

fRR^-RTftR-^RT ^RfRRTS R^TRR R'^RRfif I « 

RIR WFr RIT^^-FRRlt® % 5^ RRTR tlfw WRTRIRH I 
R RRI. Sli;§R RRRIRR RrRR fPW I ^ 

RIR WtR>RR«t RR'kRt RRIRI RRTRfR RTR R> I 
Rftr RRWRRRlfR RSRRT FrJZIP R»»§ R?[R> f TC lfa t | t 
SRRBJRTRi F«5RT flTHIRRs «RT R RFRWfRtlt«RW I 
5»Z3R RRRT^ RRIR*t ^RTRRWWR R^RlfUR^ I \* 
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4tw 

CANTO IX. 

Translaiinn, 

1. Thus when his (oldest) son had happily spent a few months, 
the king got his three remaining sons married and started for his 
capital. 

2. (The Princess) born of the earth, when about to start in the 
company of her husband, touched in reverence with tearful eyes tlio 
feet of her father. 11 cr ste]is woro graceful and slow owing to the 
heaviness of her heart (at the pi*ospoct of separation) and also to that of 
her limbs. 

3. Then her father addressed his accomplished daugldor iii lan- 
guage wln’ch was (at once) instructive and also bolitfing the vows of 
purity in tbc fair sox ; so that she iiiiglit always abide in virlno. 

4. O niy daugldcr, boi tig possessed of extraordimiry self- respect, 
do not be proud of your personal ebarins, your bigli aetJomplisbtncnts, 
your royal parentage, or of your budding youth ; for the welfare of 
the female sex con8i.^ts in the love of their husbands. 

5. The* word ly success of men is not due to woman. But men aro 
the source of the good fortune and prosperity of their wives. For 
there cannot be lightning without clouds, though the clouds appear 
charming when there is no lightning. 

6. “ Even when you become angry, do not use a strong worrl to 
j^oiir liusband. It is said that silence is the best resource of a noble 
wife whcMi .she i.s reproved by her Imsband. 

7. “A wife devoted to her husband by her cliasiity, cluarnis a good 
husband. A wife who has abandoned a virtuous life, incurs tlio irre- 
deemable displeasure of a virtue-loving busband. 

8. “Your behaviour should bo good, so that when it reaches ray oar, 
my heart which is sore and infirm with ago, may not bo pained in a tliou- 
sand parts. 

9. “ Lot not this cherished hope of mine, which is centred in you, 
even by chance end in nothing.” When the old man expressed himself 
in this manner, sorrow choked his throat and he could not speak any 
more. 

10. The couple at last set out from their father's home, having 
bowed their head to the feet of king Janaka. The wreaths of flowers 
which adorned the crown of the bridegroom which was "topped with 
glittering gems, and also the dressed locks of the bride now covered the 
feet of king Janaka. 
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APPENDIX II. 

CANTO I. 

«aZ5JT |\ 

«i?[-^«i-^'*'iq-Hi>«r-KT3r-TWsiwf^ft;a: iCffTTs t 
»nn*T vhnf^ g ^ 

WWTfil lEr4^ «J®?rT TNf9 »rT^’?fiTOTrC«T®m I 

fnm^ ««i a ^ 

ift3rt55VwNTi5?ir-i?iFiWTjfNf^t>5Tr®T*[ i 

m f*TT% i a 
ii?[ ?an2ni«« i ^ 

^ «iri?^»»rTJi5ar^ I a. 

*!^win»Tr?icft?^ WaiaarHWTS I 
"* ^ftwmrafN !i«f Nwwr g < 

f«nw I 

aw*«arr^-^«T «rw watWNN*^ I « 
aP5it ^?rwrt f^farNi OrarNi i 

RaianJtNf «RN f WmnrrW^T NWS I ^ 

NtlftlU JSf ftsailfiirirTWi^far WtN I 

ar^mwt^«:N ^fNmJi aw fw anNNWiwai i <. 

er?n vnm wifruallJ^aTOr® I 

firaftw ifT^NlTWT^ ?j«nN ntN i 

. Nw aBNhtfTN-anw^ifir Nijiw-sfWIiiarN^c^rPT i 
flihniw^ «iith> fwati^ i 

iiwwN^ irfiRWfNWft Niif ^ anspRt IW^t I 
^TiN^P^aNN«rwg^iTNiawiN NNiinw^’N* 
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txmi i 

fwi «¥Mjw-wn!t*in^-^T»itTraiOw-?tf«T%irs i \9 

*ii»ia?i*f|jn»rfir®TfiT I \1|. 

^*q I 

ftut wif^%ir ii \i 

«9i?9^ jr?w(^€Nit5f*i¥i»rt a^^fijJCTfir* i 

^jaif jisrTf^ff?r-%9r%«iT «Tft5®i«irf^er-cnW^w i 
ffi^fBRri «ah[ *rei-*rtJ2iT %iif gwr %*r n \« 

w«OT»i^i:wT*mni *w^ v « \<. 

¥^^^^5^^^ ?f|?rnw;»g I 

^hrrfjwnit fti^»iT5! i 
qnai«ph»^-»nft>i^pnfir wW fl:i<WTfi?’?l*iT*i n 
a#w!iT«TlR»iirtt^TvNt^ 'trcwrefir^ i 

irfwinrNi ?«f^^ tint^ufj-iiTfir i 

OTiRnm^^irtwiirwiHn^ %»r: i 

«iaqT«i i 

«iti^^wrer »npt»wnuwi^ \ 

ww « 

wf WHw ^ «»n9 ^fffv^i:^ i 

«nrm iwfapwiwin i 

W fnfw(flr4i% I 
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fii^r^fcuT «ti> ^ *t 4 

ftvig ^ l 

gjiF f^si^T g mf^iUT^ jr^gr i 

^TWTifT I 

SJjT «r >®1 a 

^hst 1 

Imqs g^an: n 

^WJfrvTsIr ^srsiTOfTi^ »T«r sTJii^ffr ersR*. n 5 ^^ 

fw’HTST I 

^q?T^ ti[ *iw«?t»r^:if 3 i! 0 

er^T 1©!^ ?r^TW fti?rafcf gs *1^ 1 

«rw agsifiTg^HHrf^f?? m snaiff^g 5^8 

wisit f<if Ilf? eis fflcsRi 1 
«*if*?i5r<Bif «s«ns5> vs^i 1 

?i^T wft?ii»n 8 ?>jr«T<ef s?Ti 5 ?[s^ ?nr: 1 

vj: ?i?r^ g[?s ?r 5 ®? 1 

«irTf*?j^?T f«if«^<i??i?TJi «*rft[iiJ^ g??r? swan 1 
«iBi5T »i%g «ii^s vw 1 

5j-i^?q^lfq g?|> ffWi^ft: | 

fwirtif? s«Tnawjp*r wnT»[ a ^ 

ttz^ «iTt^^«fsn^-?^-?nq«R^?«iTftr?rwhi*rreTt 1 

N* \i 

aftwu I «• 

ir^%'iniTm?f"WTiii?s«[T?a?i ?ras firfest g 5 |^ I 
Biwnt sig *rn^ wrwj 1 8 ^ 

w S?*wr?j wg? ?wN 9 ?in^g! I 
iiHiifiT fgs ^ I 8R I 

'j 
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CANTO I. 

Translation. 

1. In this earth there once was a great city of the name of 
Aroilhjd; a city that surpassed all other cities in respect of wealth 
and prosperity. So prosperous (was it, that it looked) as if it had fallen 
down from heaven by the weight of its great wealth. It was a city 
which was a great resort of the K&haltriya race, as the S'ami tree is tho 
constant abode of fire. 

2. The moon became radiant by tho reflected refulgence of tho 
rabies that docked the si)iros of tho lofty oJificcs of that city. Nay, 
her (tho moon’s) countenance bectnne florid through jealous wrath at tho 
sight of tho superior charms of the fair feniales tiuit lived there. 

3. The oimionco and prosperity of that city brouglit joy to all, 
except to young maidens tliat sought their lovers. For tlio lustre that 
issued from the gems of the golden gates of that city dissipated dark- 
ness and made niglit blight as day. 

4. The glowing (lags of (/hina satin, which streamed in Mm sky 
from the lofty steeples of the mansions of that cit}', seemed like in-ojeeiions 
chiselled out from llio moon. 

5. The swans that were swimming in the moat surrounding tho 
city-wall cast wistful looks towards tho lakes of tho city ; but out 
of despair, owing to the lofty walls which stood in thoir way, tlioy wero 
reminded of the exploits of Para.4u-rdma, who by his aiTOw cut a passage 
through the Mount of Krauficha. 


A brief accoinit of Bhdskara^ atid of the works tvritirny and dhcoinries 
madCf by hivi. — BY tub late Pandit Baim: Deva S'astkj, C.i.E. 

[Note hy Edit(^r. — Tlio folJowhifif pnper wan found ntnofi^Ht the papers of Um 
deceased Pandit after his death in IHOO and coTnmunioated t«i tho Sofdtdy, of which 
ho was an Honorary Memho.r, by his relutioiis. Jt forma a portion of tho preface to 
his revised edition of Mr. Wilkinson’s translation of tho Oolddhydyu of tho Si ddhduta 
JSirotnayii published in the “ Bibliotheca Indica,” so far back as 1801. This profac(3 
was, apparently by an accident, not printed at the time, and tho Pandit kept it by 
him, and spent considerable pains over nnmcnius and careful corrections, which bo 
Bubsoquently added. There seems to be no doubt tliat he intended to publish it on 
some future occasion, and there cannot be a better place for its appearance than tho 
Journal of the Society of whicli he was so long a valued member.] 

Bhaskara was bom in 1036 of the Sdlivdhana era — or in the year 
11 14, A. D. — Some authors mention that ho was an inhabitant of Bira, 
a Marafha village ; but he himself states, at tho end of his Golddh’ 
ydya, tliat his native place was near the Sahyadri, o^^tbe Western GLafs, 
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and it appeara to me that he was an inhabitant of Yijapnra, the 
ancient metropolis of the Eamatik. Some say that he was a Mardthd 
Brdhman follower of the Yajnrveda; but his method of annotating, 
which is still current in the Earnatik in annotatilg poetical works, 
shews that he was a Eana^d Brdhman of Vijapnra. ^^is father, named 
MahoiSvara, was a veiy great Pandit and Astronomer, and a virtuous 
man. He had acquired the title of Achdrya (Doctor) in the assembly 
of the 

Bhaskara studied all the sciences acquired by him with his father. 
It cannot be ascertained whether he or his father was patronized by 
any Kdjd, or whether he was a rich or poor man. Bat it is certainly 
true that he was expert in science, a very groat poet, and an excellent 
Astronomer. 

In his timo, Lalla’s work on astronomy, called Sishya-dhivriddhida- 
Tantra, more usually styled the Dhtvriddhida simply, was much used, as 
the Siddhania-Siromani is at present. Bhaskara first made a commentary 
on Lalla’s work, and then wrote his own work on astronomy, called 
Siddhdnta-Siromani^ in two parts, Oanitddhydya and Golddhydya^ compos- 
ing before it two introductory works : tho first on Arithmetic, called 
Pdflj or Lildvatiy and the second on Algebra.* Ho compiled his excellent 
work SuWidnta-Siromani in the 36th year of his age, or 1150, A. D« 
Its first part, Oanitddhydya^ is divided into 12 chapters, viz, : — 

Chapter I. Called the Madhyagatif which treats of tho rules for 
finding tho moan places of the planets, contains 7 sections. 

Section 1. Einds of time. 

Section 2. Revolutions of the planets, Ac. 

Section 3. Rules for finding tho ahargana (or enumeration of 
mean toiTostrial days elapsed from the commencement of the Ealpa) 
and thence the mean places of the planets, Ac. 

Section 4. Tho dimensions of the Brahrndnda (universe), and of 
the orbi^ of the planets, and tbence tho rules for finding the mean 
places of tho planets. 

Section 5. This section, called Pratyahda^Suddhi (the remainders 
of additive months at the beginning of each year), treats of rules for 
finding the remainders of additive mouths, subtractive days, Ac., at 
the beginning of each year, tho small ahargana (or enumeration of « 
the days elapsed from the beginning of the current year) and thence 
the mean places of the planets. 

Section 6. Determination of additive months and others. 

Section 7. The Desdntnra correction, Ac., and conclusion of the 
firot chapter. 

^ [Or Both have been translated bj^olebrooke^«-*l!d] 
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Chapter II. Ofdled the Spashta-gaii^ whioh treats of the rales 
for findiag the appareot places of the planets. 

Chapter 111. Called the Tripradna^ treats of the rules for resolv- 
ing questions on tipe, finding the positions of places and directions. 

Chapter lY. •%}allod Farva-samhhava^ on the possibility of the 
eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Chapter Y. Of lunar eclipses. 

Chapter YI. Of solar eclipses. 

Chapter YII. Bales for finding the lengths of the shadows ro- 
flcoted from the planets. 

Chapter YIII. On the rising and setting of the planets. 

Chapter IX. On the phases of the moon and tho position of the 
moon’s cusps. 

Chapter X. On the conjunction of tho planets. 

Chapter XL On the conjunction of tho planets with stars. 

Chapter XXL Rules for finding tho time at which tho doclitiations 
of the sun and moon become equal. 

The second part of the Siddhanla-S'irofnani^ called ( Madhya t/a 
is divided intob 13 chapters, with an appendix. Of this part tho 
translation is given here. 

[The translation of the Golddhydyat or Treatise on the Sphere, being 
now out of print, the following account of its contents is added for 
the sake of completeness : — 

Chapter I. In praise of the advantages of tho study of tho sphere. 

Chapter 11. Questions on the general view of tlie s]>hcro. 

Chapter III. Cosmography, (includiog a refutation of the suppo- 
sition that the earth is level). 

Chapter lY. On the principles of the rules for finding the moan 
places of the planets. 

Chapter Y. On the principles on which jthe rules for finding the 
true places of tho planets are grounded. 

Chapter VI. On the construction of an Armillaiy Sphere. ^ 

Chapter YII. On the principles of the rules for resolving tho 
questions on time, space, and directions 

Chapter Ylll. The explanation of the cause of edipses of the 
^ sun and moon. 

Obapter IX. On the principles of the rules for finding the time 
of the risiiig and setting of the heavenly bodies. 

Chapter X. On the cause of the phases of the moon. 

CQbihpier XI. On the use of astronomical instruments, eu., (1) the 
gnomon, (2) the vertical circle, (3) the Phahka (invented by Bhis- 
kara), (4) the Xoe&fft or staS, (5) the or jpmins-instmment, 

(9) the 84 ^«tevdiviiig instrument, ^6) the syphon, w 
J. 1. 29 
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Chapter XII. The Bcaeons. 

Chapter XIII, Usefnl questlona, — a collection of problems. Ed.]. 

fii this work Bh;lskara lias variously exposed the eiTors of Lalla, 
whose work lie had fonnurly annotated. 

We now proceed to mention the discoveries of Bhaskara. 

1. He discovcivd that the earth has tho inhorout property of 
attractinf^ all things aioiiiid it,* * * § and 

2, That portion of tho e(j nation of time which is duo to the 
inclination of tho ecliptic to the cquinoctial.f 

13. He found out the tdlkdlika, or instantaneous motion of the 
variable quanlities — the planet’s longitude, and the sine of the arc. 

Jihilskara says “ tlie dilTerciice between tho longitudes of a planet 
found at any time on a certain day, and at the same time on tho follow- 
ing day, is called its rough motion during that interval of time; and 
its tdtlxdlika motion is its exact motion.” 

Tho IdtkdLika, or instantaneous motion of a planet, is the motion 
wliieh it would have in a day, had its velocity at any given instant of 
time remained uniform. This is clear from tho moaning of the term 
tdtkdlika, and it is plain enough to tlioso who arc acqwainted with the 
prin<!i[»les of tlie differential calculus, tliat this tdthilika motion can bo 
no other than the dilfcrcntial of tho longitude of a planet. This tdtkdlika 
motion is determined by I3h4skara in tho following manner.J 

Now, the term tdfkdlika applicd^by Bliaskara to the velocity of 
a planet, and liia method of dcterinimng it, correspond exactly to tho 
diffeT(’ntial of the longitude of a planet and tho w'ay for finding it. 
ITence it is jdain that Bliaskara was fully acquainted with tho prin- 
ciple of the differeniial calculus.§ The subject, however, was only inci- 

• [Siihlhanta-S^inmani, Chap. HI, 6.— Ed.] 

t [SuhVianta-S'ivomani, Chap. V, 16, 17. — Ed.] 

t [Tho culonlations given hj tho author arc omitted, ns they have already 
boon publiHhed in J, A. 8., B , Vol. XXVII, pp 213 and ff.— Ed.] 

§ [See, liowever, two papers by Spottiswoodo in tho Journal of the Koyal 
Asifttio Society, Vol. XVII, p. 222 and Vol. XX, p. S45. Mr. Spottiswoodo con- 
Biderod that ^he pandit Jiiid overstated his case. He added * Bhdskara undoubtedly 
oonccivod tho idea of comparing tho sncoossivc positions of a planet in its path, and 
of regarding its motion as oonstaut daring tho interval, and ho may be said to hare 
had some rudimentary notion of ropresonting the arc of a enrve by moans of auxi- 
liary straight lines. But on the other hand, in tho metiiod here given, he makes no 
alluBiou to one of the most essential features of the Differential Calculus, the 
infinitosimal magnitude of the intervals of time and space therein employed. Nov 
indeed is anything specifically said about the fact that the method is an approxima- 
tive one. 

* Nevertheless, these reservations, tf^nnst be admitted, that the penetration 
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dentally and briefly treated of by him, and Ins followers, not coraprc- 
hending it fally, have hitherto neglected it entirely. 

4. The ancient astronomers Lalla and others say that the differ- 
ence between the moan and true motion of a planet becomes notlung 
when the planet reaches the point of intersection of the concentric aiul 
excontric. But Bhaskara, denying this, says that when iho planet 
reaches the point whei*c tne transverse diameter of the concontrio outs 
the excentric, the difference of the moan and true motions becomes 0,* 

For let p bo the mean place of a planet at any time on a coiiain 
day, andp' that at the same time on the next day ; and a and /• he tJio 
amounts of the cf]uiition respectively; tlicn p + e and p'-fe will ho 
the true places of the planet ; p^— p + ('* — ^) will ho the trim motion 

of the planet; taking p'-p the moan motion from this, <he i'emiiiri(l(‘r 
tf-c is the difference between the animiiits of the er|uati«)n. Tims, 
it is plain, that the differoiico between thi' moan and true motions of 
the planet is the rate of the increase or doorcase of the lunount of the 
equation. Therefoi-e where the amount the equation becomes 
greatest, the rate of its increase or decrease will be nothing; ortho 
difference bet\>^en the mean and true motions cfjiials 0. But as iho 
amount of the equation becomes gi'oatest, when the plaiu^t reaelies tho 
point of the ox centric ent by tho transverse diamet(;r of tho concontricrf 
(seo tho note on verses 15, 10 and 17 of Chapter V), tlio rate of its 
increase or decrease must bo nothing ; that is, the difference botwticn 
the mean and true motions will be nothing at tho same point. This 
is the principle of the maxima and minimu, witli which, it is tluis evident, 
Bhdskura wa.s acquainted. 

5. Ho ascertained that when tho arc coiTosponding to a given 
sine or cosine is found from the table of sines, this will bo not far from 
its exact value, when it is not nt'ai'ly equal to 90'^ or O'* respectively.t 

6. Ho discovered tho method of finding* tho aliitiido tho sun, 
when his declination and azimuth and iho latitndo of the ]>laco aro 
given. This is a pi'oblom of Sphcrii'ul Tj’igonoinotry, which he iirst 
solved by two rules in the Ganitudhydya, Of tliese two rules, wo 
have shown one in tb(^ note on verso 4G of tho 13th Chapter of the Gold- 
dhydya, and tho other is the following : — 

shown by Bhdskors in his atialysifl, is in tlio highost degree remarkable ; th.'it tho 
formula which he establishes, and his method of cstablisliing it, bear more than a 
mere resemblance —they bear a strong analogy— to tho corrosponding proeoss in 
modem mathetnotical astronomy ; and that tho majority of scientihe persons will 
learn with soi^rise the existence of such a method iu the writings of so distant a 
period, and so remote a region.' Ed.] 

* [8iddhmta•8'irQma1l^i^ Ohap. Y, 39. Ed.] « 

t I8iddhanta~8'irqmaif,i, Appendix. Ed.] 
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* 

Multiply the equinoctial shadow by the radius and divide the 
product by the cosino of the asixnuth. Assuming the result as an 
equinoctial shadow, find the sine of an assumed latitude, i. e., finding 
the Akshakarna from tliis equinoctial shadow, say : — 
as the akshakari^a 

. the equinoctial shadow or the result 
: : the radius 

: the sine of assumed latitude. 

Now the sino of tho sun’s declination multiplied by the sine of 
latitude of the given place gives the sine of assumed declination. 

Add the assumed decimation to the assumed latitude, when the 
sun’s doclJiiation is south ; Imt when the declination is north, subtract 
it. The result will be the zenith distance of the sun * 

Demonstration. First of all ho found the shadow of the gnomon, 
when the sun, revolving in the equinoctial, arrived at the given vertical 
circle, L e„ when tho sun has the given azimuth, as follows : — 

Draw a circle on a level surface with a given radius, and draw two 
diameters perpendicular to each other, east and west and north and 
south; then, at the equinoctial day, if we place a gnombn of 12 digits 
on the level so that tho end of its shadow fall on tho centre, the distance 
«of tho gnomon’s bottom from tho east and west line must be equal to the 
equinoctial shadow of the given place. Now draw a line from the 
cenh'O to tho gnomon’s bottom and produce it. It will meet the oircum** 
feronco at the distance of tho complement of the azimuth from the 
east or west point. 

Then say — 

as the cosine of the azimuth 
; the radius 

; the distance of the gnomon’s bottom from the east 
and west line, i. e., the equinoctial shadow 
; the gnomon’s shadow. 

From this shadow find its hypothenuse, then say 
as the hypothenuse 
; shadow 
; : radius 

. the sine of the zenith distance when the sun is in 
the equinoctial having the same azimuth. 

Gall this sino the sine of assumed latitude. 

Then by similar triangles — 

as the sine of the latitude of the place in the plane of 
the meridian 

• That is, aasiu|j|og the given plaeo d the obaerm te helnihancellmn 
hemisphere * ^ 
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* 

: the sine of the assntaed latitude in the ‘plane of t^^e 
Tertioal ^ 

. : : the sine of the sun's declination in the plane of the 

meridian 

: the sine of the assumed decimation in the plane of 
the vertical. 

This is the sine of the arc of the vertical circle intercepted between the 
equinoctial and the sun's place. 

Add this arc to the assumed latitude, or to the arc of the vertical 
circle from the zenith to the equinoctial when the declination is south ; 
but when it is north substract the arc, tbo result will be the zenith 
distance of the sun. Hence the rule. 

Then he says that if the complement of the sun's azimuth be loss 
than his amplitude, when ho is in the northern homisphoro, tho vortical 
circle will cut the diurnal circle in two points above tho horizon. 
Hence on the same day tho sun will enter the same vertical circle at 
two different times, and therefore the sun's zenith distance will admit 
of two different values. Bhaskaiu determined these two values thus 

Subtract the assumed latitude above found from ISC'*. Tho re- 
mainder will bo the second ^alue of the assumed latitude. Then from 
these two values of the assumed latitude find the two different values of 
the zenith distance. The reason is very plain ^ 

7. The ancient astronomers, Lalla, S^ripati, , erroneously used 
the versed sine and radius in finding the valana or variation (of the 
ecliptic). Bhaskara himself refuted their rules vaiiously, and used^ 
the right sine and the cosine of declination in tho pLice of the versed 
sine and the radius respectively (see the last portion following tho 
29th verse of the 8th chapter of the Golttdhyfjj/a ;• 

8. It is stated in the Siryadddhdnta and other ancient astro- 
nomical works^ that tbo end of the gnomonical shadow revolves in the 
oircnmference of a circle, which Bhaskara boldly refuted. 

Besides the above Bhaskara discovered many other matters which 
are not so important as to deserve mention here. Ho wrote an annota- 
tion called Vikan&hhdshya on his work himself, the stylo of which is 
very good and plain. Before ho wrote this commentary, he composed 
two other works,— one a Karam* and the other called Sarvatohhadra* 
yantra, to find the hour of the day. Both of these works are now extant. 
Be wrote another^aroaa in the 69th year of his age, which is now very 
eotnmcai. Zt appears, therefore, that Bhdekara lived to the age of more 
than 69 years. After him, no great astronomer has appeared among 
the Hinddi up to the pifesent time. 

e A tmifis oa Mtrouoxiiical caloufaitioD, where the ^pooh is taken from the 
fcHmnenoeiiient of the work. 
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. On some new at rare ]l{uhamma4m fjfid Hindi Goins, No. IIL^^y 
De. a, F. Rudolf Hoebnle. (WiHi two PJates). 

[For No$. I aufl II of ihifi serion, seo thin Journal, Vol. LVIII, 
Part I of 1889, p. 30, and Vol. LTX, Part I, for 1890, p. 169. Compare 
al«o Vol. fill, Part I for 1883, p. 211.] 

In tbe course of examining coins that are submitted to mo under 
the Treasure Trovo Act, 1 have come across some that deserve a fuller 

description than I could give them in my Reports to the Government 

*■ 

(A) Coins op the Independent Sultans op Benoal. 

Towards the end of 1891 T received a lot of coins from Sibs^gar 
in Assam. Among them there were 38 coins of the Jndq>endcnt RiiltAns 
of Bengal. In July 1892 I received aiiotlier set of 28 coins of the 
same Sultans fiom Bhagnlpur. Reports on both finds aro published 
in the Society’s Vroaediufjs for August 1893. Among these coins 1 
found the following new types or new varieties of Icnown types. 

(XXXV.) Jalalu-d-din Mutiammad Shah. 

. 817-835 A. H. = 1 U4-143i A. 1). 

(1) Seo Plaio VIII. tig. 1. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
merely a new variety of tho eoin, published by Mr. Bloehmann in this 
Journal, Vol. XliTIl, p. 29 1, pi. XIIl, No. 2, and in the British Museum 
Catalogue, No. 87. The legends on both faces are in tughra characters. 

Obv. : 111 li ^ 

2 : 4 ^ 

The date 831f, in very largo figures, is on the left,* and the mint 
Chaifjdon on tho right side, partly illegible. In the specimens published 
by \V. Bloehmann, the date as well os the mint is on the right side. 
On the British Museum specimen the mint is said to be beneath.^ But 
1 doubt this; it nppear.s to mo to bo ibo usual legend jd 
Tho date and mint would bo on the sides, but tho coin is too badly 
disfigured ))y cuts to show them. 

(2) Plato Vlll, fig. 2. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
another specimen of that published in the British Museum Catalogue, 

« I7i|||prtanately, owing to a knob cuy^ii^by mark on the reveuw^ tiblf 

dot© baa not oomo out rerj clearly in tf;^ phtit4}gi^h<i' ^It ia however, peiJfMly 
distinct on tho coin itaelf. 
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So. 83, and I only publish it hero, because it is iu nearly perfect 
condition. The beginning of the name Jaldl is lost or disfigured in every 
other specimen I have hitherto been. The mint also is a ouriosity; 
for it seems to read (left-hand margin) ^ Ji al^FVruznbdd. 

The more usual form is Jt aUhildat FtmzdbdJ. The date 

is 824 (ati* Sju, bottom, margin). The whole margin reads : 

Art^ aLi ^ 

The date is in large sprawling figures. 

(3) Plate VIII, fig. 3. Now in the Indian Museum. This is a new 
type which I do not remember having seen published anywhere. The 
obverse legend is new. 

Obv. • in circular area • 

J*c Ij 

dSl^ 

Margin . Arr aL* ( ) aCJ| u^, 

- Rev. * lett{‘red surface with usual legend iu tuglira. 

The date is 83(3?); the last figure may be 3 or 4, 1 eannob 
identify the mint name; it seems to bo a now mint of 7 or 8 letfeis, 
ending in » h. 

(4) Plato VITI, fig. 4. Now in the Indian Museum. This is 
another new typo, j^itli an entirely new kind of obverse design. It con- 
sists ol* a small circular centre with tho legend i>j| Ahdu-UJahbdr 
‘ Servant of tho Omnipotent ’ Around is a broad inner circle and a 
narrow margin, both covered with arabcsrpies. At tho bottom of tho 
margin tlioro appears to bo tho date 8*5 (825 or 835), now partly 
obliterated by a shroff-mark. 

TliC reverse has tho usual legend in tnghra, as, e.g., in the British 
Museum Catalogue, No 33. 

(XXXVIT.) NAsittu-P-ntN Ma^imiJi) Siiaii. 

846-8G4 A. H. = 1442-1459 A. D. 

This Sultdn struck a very groat variety of coins. Mr. Blochmann 
has published nine different kinds in this Journal^ Vol. LXIII, p. 295 
and Vol. XLIV, pp. 288, 289, PI. XI, Nos. 2-9. I myself have published 
eleven other varieties in this Journal^ VoLi^lI, pp. 217-219, PI. XVI, 
Nos. 1--8 and PI. XVII, Nos. 9-11. Here are four additional varieties. 

1. Plate Vin, fig. 6. Now in the Indian Museum. This is a now 
variety of the same type to which ^*Col. Hyde’s” coin, published 
h'j Bloolunaun in this Joumalj VoL XLHI, p. 296, belongs. The 
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pecnliftritj of this type is that both its margma are not filled with 
legonds, but with v'arioas ornamental markings. The present coin 
differs from Col. Hyde's in showing on the reverse the kunyat ” Ahul 
MuJdhidj and bearing no date. There arc also some other slight differ- 
onces in the arrangement of the lettering and in the ornamental 


markings. 

Obverse : in circular area : — 

4jij| isi^ 

Margin: ornamental scrolls. 


Reverse : in circular area : 
I 

Margin: ornamental scrolls. 


There is neither mint nor date. 

2. Plato VII r, fig. G. Now in the Indian Museum. This is merely 
another die of the same variety of coin, which has boon published by 
Mr. Blochmann in this Journal ^ Vol. XLIV, p. 289, PI. XI, No. 9, 
and by mjself in Vol. LII, p. 218, PI. XVII, No. 9. I publish it for 
three reasons. In the first pla(‘c, because it is in very good condition 
and shows plainly the “kuiiyat” Ahul MujdhUl, In the second place, 
because it gives a new date ; and in the third placig, because it shows 
that my description given in Vol LII, p. 219 is wrong. The obverse 
legend is not (as I then thought, being misled by the bad condition 
of the coin) distributed over area and margin, but area and margin 
have, each, their own distinct legend. 


Obv. : in circular area : 

a 

diXo oJA 
Obv. margin : 

Ai*r ( >4^ 


Rev. : in circular area, within 
ornamental margin : 

Ljjji 

jiiX) 

al& 


The date ( jast above of Nifir) u 842. This is aotioeaUe. Tlw 
earliest proved date, hitherto knovm, of Mahmdd Shih tree 846. aad 
he reigned np to 864. Native historians give him 27 ywn (or 
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32) of reign. Accordingly his reign shonld haye commenced in 638. 
Mr. Blochmann, after discussing the subject (YoL XLIl, pJ 269), adds . 
“ W“e require, therefore, more evidence to 6x the beginning of Mahmud’h 
reign.” Here, then, we have e\idence carrying that Sult&u’s ixdgn 
back to 842. 

The mint name I am unable to road satisfactorily, but it is ii])- 
parently the same as that above on No. 3 of Jalalu-d-din Muhammiid 
Shah. The lir&t part, here, might be al-Ualad; though, perhaps, ih(‘ 
name is only a very crude way of writing Ftruzdbdd ; conipaKr the 
appearance of the latter name <»u No. 3, below. 

There were five specimens of this coin. One has no date: another 
has 843; on the remaining two^the unit figure is not disfinetly legible, 
it may be 1 or 2 or 3, The speeimeii doted S13 is now in tire British 
Mnseuin. The undated specimen seems to Ire of the Mirn7ziinul)ad mint 
3. Plato VI JI, fig. 7. Now in my own cabinet. This is a new type. 


Obv. : area in indented quatre- 
foil: 

lUilt b 

Obv. : margin in sections : 

. upper left : 
lower „ : ^ 
lower right : Aw 
upper „ : 


Rev . in einmlar ari'a within 
ornamental border*: 

UJoJi 

No marginal legend. 


It may be noticed that this is again a coin of the Abul 
type, and that the date is anotlier early one of 843. 

There were seven speeimeus of this coin ; all, except two, dated 
843. On the remaining tivo the date is lost. One of them is now in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta ; another, in the Bntish Museum. 

4. Plate VIll, fig. 8, Now in the Indian Musenm ; the only speci- 
men of this kind in the find. It is apparently a duplicate of the coin 
published by me in this Journal, Vol. LII, p. 218, PL XVI, No. 4, but 
it is in mnob better preservation, showing all the peculiarities of this 
type of coin. 
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Rev . : in oblong double-lined toothed 
area, within a circle surrounded 
by dots : 

*^1 ^ 

[ ]| )&lw 

The iootlied or fringe-like orna- 
meiiialion is peculiar. 

I'ho date 858 is distinct. The mint Firilznbdd is probable. 

I wish to drnw ai tent ion to two points : — 

Firstly, those new coins (!ari‘y Na§iii%-d-din Mahmud Shah’s rule back 
to the years 843 and 842. I'lio end of his reign is well ascertained to 
have been in 8()4, by Ibirbak Shah’s inscription of 865 and Mahmud’s 
own coin of 864 {Journal LIT, p. 216, No. 8b). This gives Mahmiid 
Sliiih a reign of, at least, 2.3 ye.ars, and go€^s some way in support of the 
statement (»f the native historians. Some of them say, that lie reigned 
32 ) ears, others, that be reigned “not more than 27 years. These 
eonfliet.ing statcMiionts arc susceptible of a not improbable explanation. 
Giving JMalimud Shah 32 yc^ars, his reign would have coiumenced in 833. 
Mr. niochmann (Jtutrnal^ V^»l. Xhll, p. 26S) shows with groat probabi- 
lity, t hat Sliamsu-d-din Ahmad Slniirs reign must have commenced in 834 
or tli(‘reaboufc8. lie was the third member of an usurping Hindu dynasty, 
and the native bistoi’ians I'elate, that he was so cruel and tyrannical that 
Nasir Sliah (afterward.s Mahmud Shall), a descendant of the old 
Muhammadan dynastj" of Ilyas Slnih, with the support of the old, party, 
set u]i an opposition reigu. What happened, I suppose then, was this : 
Ahmad Shah su(»ceeded in 832 ; soon afterwards, in 833, Mahmdd Shah 
act up Ilia counter-reign ; Ahmad certainly lived to 836, as shown by 
one of his cuius (see this Journal^ Vol. XLII, p. 268, and Brit. Mus. 
Cat., No. 88), and he probably lived to 838, in which year accordingly 
Mahmud Shah become sole and indisputed ruler of Bengal. Counting 
Mahmud’s I'eign from 833, ^we obtain a total of 32 years, but counting 
from 838, a total of 27 years. 

Secondly, in this Journal, Vol. LII, pp. 212-216, 1 have fully proved, 
that Mahmud Shah 1 made use of tbe two kunyais, Abul Mugaffar as well 
as Abtil Mnjdhiih I gave another pixiof of the ^e of two kunyats 
in Journal, A^ol. LIX, p. 167. Tbe coins I now publish add farmer 
proof, if any were needed. In the British Museum Catalp^ae puldished 
"'in 1885, 1 see, there are two coins still ascribed to N4|iru-4-din 
Shah II (Nos. 103, 104), following herein Mr. Bloohmansx^^wlip 


Obv. : in circular area, 
within ornamental margin : 

(•iU Hi 

ixU. j 

^ A6A 
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VoL XLII, p. 289) first ascribed that type of coin to 
II. The only reason for this determination, given in the British Museum 
Oatalogne (p. 42, footnote), is that this type of coin gives the kniiynt 
Ahul Mvjdhidy which is said to distinguish Mal^miid II from Mal>m{id I 
and Mahm&d III, both of whom use tho kuu^at Ahul Mn^nffar, I 
proved, already in 1883, that this reason was worthless ; for Mahmud 
II uses both Abut Mujdhid and Abul Mu^nffar, Now tho coin, British 
Museum Catalogue No. 104, is not dated, and thoroforo tlioi*o is just a 
possibility that it may be a coin of Ma^mtid TI (who, however, was 
a mere child and only reigned for six months) ; but there is no argument 
in support of that possibility, and the probabilities are all in favour of 
Mabmdd I. He coined a great variety of types, and the stylo of tho 
reverse of that No. 104 reminds ohe of tho very birnilar style of Malimud 
I’s son and successor Baibak Shah in his coin (Br. M Cat.) No. 90. For 
my part, therefore, I prefer to ascribe tho eoin No. 101 (Br. M, Cat.) to 
Ma^mtid I, until dated coins of Mahmud II arc found to prove the 
contrary. For another sinking instance of tho use of two difforont 

kunyats see below under Shamsu-d-din Muzaffar Shah. 

« 

(XXXIX.) SuAHsn-D>r>fN Ti^baf Snin. 

879-886 A. H. = 1474-1481 A. D. 

(1) Plate VIII, fig. 9. Now in tho Indian Mnsenm. Only one 
coin of thw type was found. It is an entirely new typo. 

Obverse : divided by four intersecting lines, so as to form a central 
square, with four exterior segments, tho centre square itself being divided 
by a horizontal lino into two equal oblong compartments. Thus — 


1 

r 1 

A 

alti Vi *»i V 

1 

f 

S' 

•J 


u ^ 

.r 

.c- 


HZ’ 





The two central oomportmenta contain the creed; the four seg- 
ments, tjhe names of the four Imims, of which, however, only 'All’s 
name ie fully legible in the top segntent. 
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I'he Reversp in diviifed into lotiT ptrallel Oon^artgtM^jl^ thxeo 
boiizontal lines. The legend is as follbws : — • 

<>.lt U>n.l| 

J 

jj jitkJ 


)ilACjjb 


[e)ltj JUi [»l^J 


Tliere is no mint name and date on ilio coin, so far as I can see. 

(2) Plftto VllI, 10. Now in tho Indian Musenin. Only ono 


coin of this kind was found. 
01)V. • in circular area 
The (Veed. 

llolow Mint and date 
illegible. 


Rev. • in lozenge ai’ea ; 
Lj 

Ij oil 

tj 

»Im 5 ojU ^j| cilliWl 
epl c^lhlooo^t 
u;tbJLj} 


The marginal segments oC the reverse arc too much abraded to 
distinguish whether they bore any legends or merely ornamental 
fljk’olls ; probably the latter. 

( 3) Plato VlII, fig. 11. Now in the Indian Museum ; only one coin 
of this kind. 


Obv. : in circular area : 
AU| 

Jj^J 


Rev : lettered surface : 


There appears to have heeo oo mint ornate on tips coin; jkt Wit ' 
I can discover no space for them. * . • j. : ' • 

What is pwriionlarly noteworthy, however, 'is 
again farther evidence of the nsei the same king, <1 'UA jtwdjnfi^e^ 






,Aka f%C The usual kuuyat of Tdsuf Sh&h, 

Oil OoilSifl Hm is Abul Mu^affar , but on tho present coin 

it is 


(XLI ) jALALU>D-l>fN P'aIJ^ SuXh. 

886-892 A. H. = 1481-1486 A. D. 

1, Plate VTII, fiff/12. Now in tho Indian Museum ; only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new variety of the type, given in tho Butish 
Museum Catalogue, No. 97. The only difference is in tho arrangement 
of the lettenng on the reverse. 

lleveiso * 

(jjilit JJU olhUl 

jikJ\ jjl jjj J| j 

[ijlUJi 

2. Plato IX, fig 13. Now in i ho Indian Museum , only one coin 
of this kind. This is i new vaiicty of the type desciibed in tho Ihiiish 
Museum Catalogue, No 98. The latter is not figured, but, to judge 
from tho ari*angeraont of the lettciing, I assume it to bo tho same as 
that published by Laidlay, in this Joftnial^ Vnl. XV, p. 329, No 15. 
There tlio legends aro in circular airas uitliin oummciital margins. 
In tho present coin, the arrangement is as follows : — 

Obv. • area, Rev. area, 

double-lined octagon w ithiu a circle doublc-linod octagon w ithin a circle : 
vsilbJL«Jf • 

bptlJ) ijlA 

>Uii ! AA • (ibf 

The mint is clearly Muli^ammadib&d, and the date 88*. The unit 
figure unfortunately is deleted by a shroff mark. 

The riddle* of this coin is the correct reai^ng of the phrase in tho 
fourth line of the reverse. This phrase is undoubtedly tho same as 
that which oocors in tho third line of the British Museum Catalogue, 
9S|, and H this Yol. XLII, pL IX^ No. 8* Mr. Bloohmann 

888} md it cm thejatter oesn aa dU| This is unques* 


ObA er&c : 

Tho Creed 
Below AS* 

(Trcasui y, 890 A. II.) 
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tionably wrong, as the letters on the coins are not so many. The 
British Mnsenm Catalogue (p. 39) reads it Al>ffusatn 

Shdht. On the coins, however, there is no letter (s) but the letter (m). 
The latter is distinct enough, even in the photograph of the British 
Museum specimen, but it is quite unmistakable on the present specimen. 
Accordingly I prefer to read aU^amid Shdhu This phrase al-j^amid 
ShdM is probably of some historical importance. The similar phrase 
aUHusauii is found on coins of the king ’Alau-d-din ^usain Shah, 
where it is applied to Sayyid Ashraf, the father of Husain Shdh. It dis- 
tinguishes Sayyid Ashraf as belonging to the line of Husain. In the 
present case the term al-^amid Shdht is applied to Mahmud Shah, the 
father of Fatb Shah, and distinguishes him as belonging to the guild of 
Hamid Shdh. Now the Biyazu-s-Salatin (Bibl. Indica od., p. 108, see 
also Stewart’s History of Bengal^ p. 93, and Journal^ Vol. XLII, p. 260, 
footnote) relates that the king Ghiyasu-d-din ’Azam Shah was a pupil of 
a Shaikh Hamidu-d-din of Nagor, whom ho used to visit to be« taught 
divinity. Such holy men are not uncommonly popularly called by the 
title of Shah. Accordingly ^amidu-d-din would bo popularly known as 
IJamid Shah, and pupils of his, or men professing his guild, would be 
called Hamid Shdhi. Sultan ’Azam Shih would bo known as aUffamid 
Shdht or * the pupil of Hamid Shah ’ ; and this honorific epithet would 
be retained by his direct descendants. It would, thence, follow that, 
in all probability, Mahmdd Shah was a younger son of ’Azam Sh&h, his 
older brother, who succeeded ’Azam Shah, being Hamzah Shih. Mab* 
mud Shih, in the histories, is simply described as a son of one of the 
descendants of Ilyas Shih ; and he took possession of the throne, after 
the short-lived usurpation of tho Hindu family of Riji Eans, on that 
title of being a descendant of the old legitimate royal family. If I am 
correct in my combinations, this coin of Fath Shih would thus prove that 
Mahmud was a son (if not a grandson) of ’Azam Shih. ’Azam Shih, 
probably reigned up to 799 H., and Mahmid Shah’s usurpation, probab- 
ly (see stij?ra)f commenced in 833 H. Ho may, therefore, have very well 
been a younger son of ’Azam Shih, being, at the time of his usurpation, 
a man of between 40 and 50 years. In &ot, Mabmid Shih may, in 
his early youth, have still known ^amid Shih, and have accompanied 
his father in his visits^to the saint. 

(XLV.) SHAMSu-i)-x>ij!i Muzaffar Shah. 

896^99 A. H. » 1490-1493 A. D. 

1. Plate IX, fig. 14. Nowin the Indian Mn8enii|.i only one coin 
of this kind. It is a new variety of the type published m tiie British 
Mnsenm Catalogue, No. 105, and by LfMlay in ihis Jaumalf Volt, XT, 



«,^^l,ySlo» !^. i^we is a slight difference in the arrangement of the 
lettering, biifth^ main difference is the use of the kunyat Abul 
itugaffar instead of the usual Abun-Nasar, and in the absence of • 


Obv. : lettered surface ; 


Rev. : in chrular area : 


Alt V 
aUi Hi 

«il| Jjmj 
A « A 


cr*^ 

jileue ^^aWI 


(8*8 A. H.J 


4 aU 


I AiUbuiiw, J ^ 

The date, of course, must be S!)8. Tlic curio.Mty <)f this coin is the 
kunyat Abul Mvsafar. Its letters arc absolutely diKiinet. wlmdi is more 

than can be said for the kunyat M/moi A' which is usually rend on 

his coins. I have iiovor met with any specimen on which Nnsar 

could be read with equally absolute eeitainty ; tt tbe same time, 1 admit, 
that the reading Abnn Nasar on those coins (as on Br. M. ( at... No. lOo) 
is very probable. Any bow, the kunyat Ainu as tl.e usual one of 

Muzaffar Sliah is proved by his in.scrij»tionH which uniformly give it to 
him" (see this Journal, Vol. XLII, p. 29<).) Here, tlio.i, we have another 
evidence to conHi-m the fact that more than one kunyat rniglit he "J 
the same king. I may add that Blochmann in Oiis Journal, Vol. XLIII, 
p. 297, footnote, affoi-ds another evidenee in the fact that Auintigsih uses 
the two kunyats Abuz Zafar and Abtd Mugnffar, on his coins and in his 
inscriptions respectively. Ho calls this a “confiiKiou” (whose?), but 
it is simply a well-eetablished practice of soanc kings. 

(B) CoiSS OF THE KaLACIH'M KIMiS OK CHE>U, 

In January last, I received from the Political Agent of the Chliatis- 
garh Feudatory States, Raipur. o6 old coins which, on examination, 
turned out to be coins of some of the Kalachnri kings of Chodi. A re- 
port on them has been published in the Society’s Proceedings for April 
last. These coins had been found in the Sarangayh State. In May 
last, 1 received three more Chedi coins, which had been found in the 
bed of the river Aug, in the state of Patmi, and. a report on which is 
^published in the Proceedings for August last. 

Aa these coins, as far as I know, arc tbe first of their kind ever 
{ouid,er at least have' never been published, I publish them now 
the ntope , so, as in one jeespeoti have altmd my opinion published in 
t]|j& PrQce0ding9 for April la»8te 
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For information on tho Kalachnri dynasty of Chedi I may refer to 
General Sir Alexander Cauuingham’s Archaeological Survey Reports, 
Vol. XVII, p. 71 fF., and Professor Kielhorn’s paper in the Indian 
Antiquary^ Vol. XVII, pp. 135-138. On the accounts there given the 
subjoined genealogical list is based ; — 


Soiiiil 

No. 

Approximate date 
of accoBsion. 

Namee of kings. 

Actual dates from Inscriptions. 

1 

1000 A. I). 

Kokalla 

1 ■ ' ' 

2 

1030 „ 

Uatnardja I 


3 

lOfiO „ 

Prithvideva I 


4 

lOUO „ 

Jiljalladeva I 

: 1114 A. D. (8C6 K. 8.) 

5 

1120 „ 

Katnnduva 11 

.6 

1135 „ 

P|rith Vidova II 

1141 (893 K. S.) * 1145 (896 K. S.), 
1158 A D. (910 K. S.) 

7 

1160 

Jajullndova II 

1167 A. D. (919 K S.) 

8 

1175 „ 

Hatnadeva III ... 

1181 A. 1> (933 K. 8.) 

U 

1185 „ 

Prithvidova III ... 

1190 A. D. (1247 V. S.) 


The following is a list of tho coins that have been found : — 


Serial 

No. 

Names of kings. 

Found in 
Sarangafh 
State. 

1 

1 

1 

1 Found in 

1 Patna Mate. 

1 

I 

Total. 

1 

Grand Total. 



large 

1 small 

1 

1 

smaH 

i 

largo 

small 


1 

Jdjnllndova ... 

9 

1 1 

1 ^7 

2 

1 

11 

18 

29 

2 

Hatnadeva 

... 

! 29 


... 

... 

29 

29 

3 

Ppthvidova ... 

1 

j ... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 


Total ... 

... 


•• 

... 

... ! 

... 

59 


Two of the coins are of pure gold ; viz., one largo coin of Jajalla 
( found ill the Patna State ), and tho large coin of Prithvi De va. All others 
arc of mixed metal, containing gold in very varying proportions, which 
could only be determined by a regular assay. The other large coin of 
Jajalla, found in the Patna State, as well as his small coin, found there, 
appear to bo of nearly pure gold. 

In weight and size they are all practically alike ; that is, the 
larger coins measure 0*65, the Smaller, 0 5 inches ; and the larger coins' 
weigh 57 grains, the smaller, 15 grains. The large gold Pfithvi Deva 
weighs 59 gmins, and one large Jajalla Deva of mixed metal weighs only 
56 grains ; also one small Jijalla, only \A grains. 

r * Sco Indian Antiquary^ Yol. XX, p« 84. . 
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In denigii ilMi doina aoTe all alike. The margin is fomed b j a circle 
oiNdotB. On the hbrerse is the ci*ade figure of some animali and on the 
reverse, the legend, 

The legends are the following * — 

I. J4jalla (PI IX, 15-19). II. Ratna Deva (PI. IX, 20, 21.) 
aftmoiT M-maj-jd 4r{-mad-ra 

asi^ JoBa-deea. IlgW hia-deva 

III. Pfithvi Dcva (PI. IX, fig. 22). 

thvt-deva. 

The JAjalla coins of mixed metal show on tho obverse of the large 
specimens the akshara WT ni/i, on Hiai of tho small, ^ ma. On tho ob* 
verboof the gold Idjalla and tho gold Pfitlivi Dova, in tho eorrosponding 
places, there is also some mark, which seems to bo some akshara, it 
resembles the ninnoral figuie l (5). 

What animal the figoie on tho obverse represents, I do not venture 
to say. At first, I thought it was Iho standing figure of llaiinman, 
and this opinion I expressed in my report, published in the Froceedinga 
for April last, p 92. This figure can bo recognized, if one takes the coin 
(e. g , the gold Pfithvi Dcva, PL VII, fig. 22 ) with the reverse (legend) side 
facing, and then turns over the obverse side, side- ways, from tho right to 
the loft. The obverse side, as then presented to tho spectator, shows a 
crude figure of Hanuman standing, with his head iunicd to tho loft 
(showing profile), body to front, and feet to right ; ouo of the two scrolls 
being his tiwl. The figure, of course, is very crude. 

But I have since found, that holding tlio obvei*se side in a different 
position, other figures can be made out ; and accordingly, 1 wish to with- 
draw, for tho present, the conclusion vrhich I drew from my i ecognition of 
the figure of Hanuman, in the April Procwrfiwy#, p. 93. If, instead of 
turning the gold Pfithvi Deva side- ways, from right to lefl, it bo turned 
downwards from top to bottom, the obverse side, as now presented to 
the spectator, shows a distinct small figure of an elephant, in the lower 
half of the coin. His head, on the right hand side, is quite clear ; his 
trgnk is raised up and curves over; within the curve is seen one of his 
tasks ; his body is encircled by a heavy chain (of the howdah); the up- 
' tamed tail is just seen on the left margin ; the fore-legs are partially 
visible, the hind-legs are cut away. This much is very clear, but what 
the marks on the upper half of the coin may mean, I cannot make out, 
nnless they can somehow be taken to represent a hmiah. See No. 21 
dn Plate IX. 

There is stil} a third possibility. Holding the obverse side, in neai ly 
J. I. 81 
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tlic same position as for the elephant, it is jnst possible to recognize the 
figure of a bull (or a horse, or a Hon), to the right, in the same recumbent 
position as seen on the so-called ‘‘ Bull and Horseman ” coins. See 
obverse of No. 15 on Plato IX, What was before the upturned trunk 
of the elephant, arc now the fore logs of the bull turned under his 
body. A part of what might be the howdah (?) is now the head of the 
bull (or other animal), near the right hand margin. 

I may add, that holding the coin in the position, now described, 
the akshara iTT md jircsents itself upright, which renders it probable 
that this is the ])ropcr position in which the coin should be held. See 
No. 17 on Plate IX. 

All this requires some exercise of the imagination, and I will leave 
it to more experienced numismatic eyes to determine the real nature 
of the obverse figure. Only one thing appears to mo impossible : to 
recognize in it any figure of the goddess “ Durga, four-armed, seated 
.to front.** And in this respect, the coins of the present finds still 
appear to me very notewortliy. For all coins of the Kalachuri dynasty 
that hitherto liavo become known, show on the obverse the figure of 
Uui'ga, which is also said to have been “ the cognizance of the Haihaya 
or Kalachuri Princes of Chedi.*’* 

It is iinpossLblo to say, to which of the kings of the above given 
list tho coins may belong. Rutna Deva and Prithvi Dova, both occur 
throe times, and Jajalla Dova occurs twice. Coins (gold, silver and cop- 
per, SCO Archtwhgkal Survey UoportSy Vol. X, p. 25) of the Kalachuri king 
Gangcya Dova arc known ; so also gold coins of a Kalachuri king, Prilh- 
vi Dovat (fitec Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 292, and Thomas’ 
Chronicles, No. 17, p. 19.) All these, however, are of a different type. 
They show, on the obvcivse, the figure of Durga, seated to front. No 
coin of any other Kalachuri king has become known before the finds 
now described by mo. Qangeya Deva*B date is about 1120-1140 A, D. 
There is an inscription of his, dated in (789 K. S.) 1038 A. D.J He 
must, therefore, have been a contemporary of Ratna Deva I. General 
Sir Alex. Cunningham has shown (Survey Reports, Vol. XVTI, p. 71) 
that a Kalachuri king Gayakaim Dova was reigning in (866 K. S., or) 
1115 A. D., in the very same year as Jajalla Dova I ; and that, therefore, 
tliero existed tw*o distinct kingdoms of Chodi, the one having its oapital 
at Tripuri, on tho Narbada, in Western Chhatisgafh ; the other in Ratan- 
pur, in Northern Chhatisgarh. Qangeya Deva was a king of Western 

* Arohaaolog. Surrey ReportSt Tol. X, p, 25. 

f That this is tho Kalachuri Prithvi Deva, and not a Ghandel king, is shown by 
the form of the name. The Chandol is called Prithvi Yarmma. 

i Aroha^olog. Survey lloporls, Yol. XXI, p. 118. 
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Chhatisgafh or Dah4l ; he is called so in one of his inscriptions {Archcvolog, 
Survey BeportSy VoL XXI, p. 113). It irnay bo suggested, that the two 
Chedi kingdoms had coiiiagfs of distinct types. Western Chedi had 
the four-armed seated Durga, while Northern Chedi had the coins which 
I have described in this paper. In that case the Prithvi Deva, whoso 
coins show the Durga device, would not be identical with any of the tliroe 
Pfithvi Devas in the list above given, wliich is a list of the Ratanpur 
kings of Northern Chedi. He would bo another king of the Tripuri 
dynasty of Western Chedi. 


(C) Coins op the Sultans op Delhi. 

1. See Plate IX, fig. 23. This is a copper coin of unccrinin attri- 
bution, which I discovered among the coins of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It is cleai*ly dated 841 H., and it shows tlie t^-pc current in 
those days in the mints of the so-called Pathau Sultans of Delhi. 
Compare, e. </., Ihc small copper coins of Mubarak Shah 11 (824-837), 
and Muhammad Shah IV (837-847). It bears, however, the name of *' 
Jalal Shah. There is no Sultan of that name in the known list of the 
Sultans of DelW. Thomas, in his ChronicU^s of the Pulhaii Kings of iJalhi, 
p. 375, mentions a Jalal liodi, who was a brother of Ibrahim Lodi, and 
who was placed by the nobles of his own tribe of Lodi on Ibe throim of 
the kingdom of Jaunpur. But Ibralum’s date is 923-037, and Jiia 
brother Jahirs date is therefore too late for the present coin. The first 
known interference of tlie Lodis with the Delhi Saltanat is connected 
W'ith Bahlol Lodi, the graiid-fathcr of Ibralifiu Lodi and of the above- 
mentioned Jalil Lodi. He was nominally Oovenioi’, but virtually, 
master of the dependencies of Labor and Sarhind, under flio Sultan 
of Delhi, Muhammad Sluili IV' bin Parid (837-847). His aid was 
called in by that Siiliau, to relievo him from the attack of Ibrahim, 
king of Jaunpur. This happened before *844, the date (jf Jbi*ahim's 
death. Balilol’s first mention, therefore, goes back to at hjast 844 H . 
(See Thomas, ibid., i>p. 320, 33C). It might he suggested that Jaldl may 
have been UaliloVs father ; but his father’s name is given as ‘‘Malik 
K414 ” in Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary. 1 referred the 
question to Mr. Rodgers, who possesses an unrivalled acquaintance with 
the Muhammadan coins of that period ; but ho was not able to throw 
any light on Jalal Shah’s identity. The coin reads as follows 


Obverse : 


A|*l 


Reverse : 
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I give the obverse legend, as Mr. Rodgers reads it, though I am 
not fully satisfied as to its correciness. 

2. See Plato IX, fig. 24. This is rupee of Sher Shdh from 
my own cabinet. It is of a well-known type, but I publish it for the 
sake of the strange reverse legend 'Aldu-d^din, which is clearly 

shown in the bottom segment. It appears in the place, where one 
usually finds Sher Shah’s name Fandu^-d-din^ I cannot account for 
this anomaly, nor can Mr. Rodgers to whom I referred the coin. 


(D) Coins of the Mughal Emperors op Delhi. 


1. See Plate IX, fig. 24. This is a square rupee from my own 
cabinet. The date is perfectly distinct, 1010 H., and the coin, therefore, 
refers itself to Akbar’s reign ; yet its true attribution is not without 
difijcnltics. I referred the coin to Mr. Rodgers, who informed me 
that there are two coins liko it in the Lahore Museum and that he 
*possesscs one specimen himself. He believes that they are “ Jahangir’s 
coins with Akbar’s name, struck in Bengal.” He reads the legends as 
follows : — 


Obverse : 
The Creed. 


Reverse : 
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I aIBo 

He tells me that “ Akbar,” “ Shah Salim ” and mint “ BangHah ” 
are plain on one of tlie above-mentioned three coins.. Jahangir succeeded 
his father* Akbar in 1014 H. ; his earlier name was Salim Shih, which 
appears on some of his early coins, for w'hich see British Museum' 
Catalogue, Nos. 28fi, 289. 

2. See Plato IX, fig. 25. This is a rupee of Jahangir, of the 
well-known type of the months of the Ilahi years, I publish it, how- 
ever, for the sake of the mint Bohtas, which is a new one. The legends 
run as follows ; — 


Obverse; 

Reverse: 


iU 

sU 
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B, See Plate iX, fig. 26. This is a new variety of the well-known 
type of Sh&h Jahfin’s rupees with two straight-lined square areas. The 
novelty is that the square is* made with double lines, resembling in this 
respect a certain variety of Sher Shah's rupees, which is loss rare, and 
a specimen pf which is figured in the British Museum Catalogue, No. 
644. Shih Jahan’s rupee of this variety is extremely rai*e. I have 
only heard of one other specimen, through Mr. Bodgers who informs 
me that he has seen it in the collection of Mr. Durkee, an American 
who visited India in the course of last year. The legends are the 
usual ones ; there is, however, one peculiarity, that the Hijra date is 
given twice, while the Jalds yqar is omitted. The date is 1056, and is 
given in the top segment of the obvei*se, together with the mark of a 
sword ; ” and it is given again in the bottom segment of the reverse 
with the mint Ea(tak ). 

PosTsemrT: The above was in print beforo I discovered that 
JaUl Shah's coifi (p. 243) had been already published in the Appendix 
to tho British Museum Catalogue of The Muhammadan States," No. 
600, p. 168, among the unidentified " coins. In a footnote, it is 
suggested by the author of the Catalogue that it belongs to the Gujardt 
group of coins, on the ground that it is “precisely similar" to the 
coins of Ahmad I of Gujarat. It seems to me that the siniiliarity 
is much more striking to some of the Delhi empcrial issues, and that, 
therefore, tho prince w^ho issued these coins was more likely to have 
been one who “ mado himself teroi>orarily independent " from a Delhi 
emperor than from a Gujarat king. I'lio facsimile of tlic Brit. Mus. 
specimen confirms Mr. Rodger’s reading of the obverse legend. 


On a new find of old Nepalese Manuscripts !’^By Pandit Haiu Phased 

Shartri. 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain through the good offices of 
my friend Babu Kshirod Chandra R4y Cbaudliuri, Headmaster, Chapra 
Zilla School, a collection of ancient Sanskrit MSS. from Nepal. They 
itre twdve in number, eleven of which have been acquired for Govern- 
ment. Five of them are Buddhist works, four of which are absolutely 
unkaowi^jlo the learned world. Six of them are Hindu works, five of 
which are well-known ; one only being new to the worlds Tho twelfth 
work ^as marked unknown and appeared to be in utter confusion. 
The great merit of the five Hindd MSS. which are already well-known, 
and indeed that of the whole collection, is their ancient date. The 
MSS. ware writt^ betwe^p 1026 and 1481 A.D. 
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Tho most important works of this collection are two ; namely, a 
commentary on the celebrated work on Buddhist philosophy entitled 
Bodhicharydvatdra, noticed by the lato J{aja Hujendralal Mitra on 
page 47 of his work on the Nepalese Buddidst MSS. Mr. Bendall in 
his “ Cambridge Catalogue ” says that this work is the 9th Section of the 
well-known AMcdvaddnanidld. It is divided into 10 chapters, and is 
perhaps tho only work in whicli four of the six pdramitds have been 
fully explained. Though it is a part of the Asokavadana, it is always 
regar^ied as a separate work on account of the importance of its philo- 
sophical doctrines, which are couched — as all such doctrines are — in a 
language scarcely to bo understood without a commentary. And such 
a commentary is fai'nished in one of the twelve works in the new 
collection. 

Tho commentary is by Prajhakara who is styled Pandit a Bhikshu^ 
i, e., a learned monk. Babu Sarat Chunder Das tells me that Prajhakara 
was a famous disciple of tho still more famous Dipahkara S'ri Jhana of^* 
Vikramarila who introduced tho reformed Buddhist faith into Tibet, 
where ho is known as Atisha. This is probably correct. The MS. was 
copied by one who, from the use of tho phrase PrajTtdkarapdddndm^ 
appears to have been Prajuakara’s disciple. The work was copied in the 
year 198 of tho Nepalese era, t. e., 1078 A.D., and Dipahkara’s journey 
to Tibet is said to have been undertaken in tlie year 1066. Atisha 
was about seventy when lie was invited to Tibet, and it is quite possible 
that one of his young disciples WToie a running commentary on one 
of the most important works of Buddhist philosophy, and that it was 
copied by a pupil of this disciple. 

As a specimen of tho commentary, I subjoin an extract from page 
213A to tho end : — 

Text \ 

ii p. 46, a. b. 42 . 

Comm. ^ 

ftTTini fuf^cf 

wm \ aw, wcwi 

mw »nlaT f ifts uwts nf^ai*. aniftKis 

WIT«T« 
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«^wiTJB^pn^ t^TW! w n%iT m niTTftf^ f%»r 

1 *niTm nmft iE»!Tf*T »rtwiTft 
I »r '•I%»T innfij?i w%»r m Kw»pr^iiv«^t 
fsf^ I sF?unf*r ^witr w «nfVHt,iii ftiiftni i wct *rnRT»r wjt- 
55^?T*niiTOi»iwT, «iTftnTTO»f vcN wnr^, jtot 

»!^T^Tai 5|fl?U»lpf, fjr^lf^VKTSI «4n 

I ?Twiia>j I «Tw *i»itt5i> «imi* 

aimg^’iTT^iwt jzinrwjfffirftjjr 

wiftwT ir^wnT«^int?r m • • 'srrJig^- 

jn«Kr wRi I »?Tr?tsr Rraw »2wir^Tinr?TJTT- 

«ini5r 

w^qw*ft?T^ iiiw^TRTqniTn??[ qKHmuEHpqit^ 
<^q:iwT5^«ifq5qV«?R?n5SiTfrTra^ wqRi ari^rf 

*TVTntT®¥in: «ifqqi?T» flTi3r^*r ^qiTTTr»n»r<5j jttt- 
m^TK irq^wr*!^ qs^iqnr »i^w^ RtHiift* 

wrt fw •ii’immr *iisq7qiTqW • • 5^ ft 

w^TTTsi flrrrf qiq^r qjKJffwqRi i fiw 

wrfiwviJiH^TRr Rr^qqr, qi q*raw sRiquiB siit- 

irqnfi*i^^, fq^fw^ iIw*Rfqi «fqrw, qi tnrftqnir, *5Tfti- 

qi t^fiiqft.TrTqqtT5 , qqqqfs qqfiqj! qiTijq: irfflipcqiT 

qqqBtfil fqqsqs I qqqflqTCiq fitqrqiJqq qwfqifrt^q 

qir> qnc^tq«i 

1CT ^:«T(iprei>it i 

. ^whqs^l; fiy. \\ p.46,b,B,42. 

TO*iT 5»9nrnwiq qmcqinini'innT} ^tq* 

pqiqi^ wqqrehwi ^ , vwftpnnqt ^ «. 

^wifqinqt qpwiqf wW qnwfH«wqqnnqqnmr iiqifu^ 
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«T% fiq^ f5rwit I VB gg >i r ^nct » 5«^ii- 

«ircBi^ OT^iWTpi wro^tJBig%tnnR»rT«sr«iyi!?tPr i fiwrjJnM- 
5|nn^, i M f^^rmift- 

£r?iH®w»ft?r«TO^?Tnfai^wi^ i Tim: ^tranpi Tr« i 

^<igHlMTW?[?I?[ II P. 46, b. B. 42. 
f?reT«r n^wnimf i 

oj 

I »TTTOTTi^f«i$Hi> tit- 

ftmifH sranit^imifiT ^m?it iim^t^f*T«fnT5iTTiTrtJir i mmirr fi- 
^KitrTtiWTraTiT tirf«i3TTii[«iiwi^ ^ 

amtTian I 

i^wrrft I n*®’® ^iti ir*wn:> ticf«imtf*i 

iItt wm» I Jiifen i i aj Ti^^rn %<? TrujT- 

tw t«i^*riJirfiRTTT«Tftf^aTTigxnw?i)5^ir fmiitfeqft* 

surfer TiTi^ at?^pB?r5<5iiWi^ 5wnf^Jr*nTf "iinTt Titi^Rt^r 

®wriiwintTnhTnWTi| 
fmmitinJi!nfiiir»it5i^w i «m5*-^qit«t»n^*i^tq«rwt iE5ynrfil?f 

I - 

t Ttaj^t^TiTiJinpiqf iimTt^rT?m«r*nt 
qiiiiitm^qiwfq’qiiisi’i^ftwT: fCTi: i 
% ii*ift m «Ti: fqfflmrqqt 

m'd wrw ^;iw i 

n 5is^‘ ftianiW q*»WT ^ 1 1 

qg wtn ®reft wfiwintai ®wre i 

mfSr m i 
V ®iiin wirfir w«> 
wgijiir fjprfir ar irftj wm ^ nnnm I 

Iff ftftdfTO^T ^ffwf^wgfii* I ^ . . > 
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* tnsvi ftvw 

^ w'VfW w »T«rT I 

9imt II 

x <.* 

Ttfvtri^cTTt sr^[TqT«;ftTciT'(ft:^?2*N\T «*»tht i ^fm^- 

>* 

e*t%4 TTiiwT «7F«n?TTn?i jg^f wiftarif^siT 
^f^n;iJn^^Tt3rTfflf«r «i^r*r^ra>iTflr i 

^TSjaTfH««<t iira'VfiifiswT 

*iiff ^«*q(TR5sf ^*iTw ijist »i»r! N 

• « "* 

f^aiu^rif^ait | 

1**11 I 

*T?f 1R1T q*r II 

fifuv w*ft WW5 «Tt *r3ri>^ ^uvw i 

*ri:i*f?r'. hmt f?i*n«Tn *tw 5 *:*f*Tq?r! ?j«Tf»{«f^! ii rfs j 
*ifT?JW! g*r*iT«Bi:^w fijfistrfiRfar i ' 

The commontary conies clown lo the end of tho yth cliapter of the 
Bodhicharydvafdra, the chnpter dealing wiili Prajnajiaramiia. The 
first^page of the MS. is missing ; others are missing hw’e and there, 
and the nnmbcr of missing pag<'s is about 29. 

The second important work is a complete copy of the ChAndra-vya- 
karaiQia. which represents otk^ of tlie eight great schools of Sanskrit 
grammar as stated in the celebrated verse : — 

<rifiw*nc ^» ff »ni»TOfft:HTfmrT« i 

A complete copj of this book is a great desideralnm. Mr. Bendall’s 
catalogne of MSS. in the University liln.'ttry of Cambridge mentions 
J. 1. 32 
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two MSS. of this work, hui both of them are incomplete. Out MS. 
Wtts transcribed in the Nepal year 476 cori'esponding to 1356 A.D., 
and the palroography exactly corresponds with that of the 14th 
century as given in Mr. BendaH’s Tables of letters and numerals. 
It was wi’itten at a time when all Nepal was in a state of confusion, 
owing to a Koj^ala invasion led by Hari Singh of Simraon. The 
MS. was copied b}'’ Ksheineiidra, the principal Achdrya of a Vihdr 
named Yosvaceba (?), in tlio reign of Rajadliiraj-paramesvara-parama- 
bhattAraka-sri-f^ri-vijaya-raja-deva — a king whom it is very difficult 
to identify. Mr. Bendall is perfectly right when he says that “the 
Chandra^vjjdlcarana follows Panini both in style and treatment and 
often in actual words, many of the Sutras being identical.” This is 
also the case with many other grammars, some of which have been 
compiled simply to avoid the study of the cumbrous and diffuse 
Panini. Mr. llendall also says that the Chnndrn-vydkarana is divided 
into six adhydyas, each of which again is sub-divided into four ptidas^ 
thougli in my MS. the 6th adhydya contains 3 padaa only. 

The next work in importance is a com 2 )lete copy (one loaf only 
missing) of the Amara Kosha written in the mouth of *Chaitra in the 
24tli year of Oovindapula Dova whoso accession to the throne of Magadlia 
in the year 1161 is known from an inscription in Vol. Ill of Cun- 
ningham’s Archeological Report. Thus his 24th year corresponds with 
1185 A.D, I have compared portions of the MS. with the printed text 
of Colobrooko. In the printed text there are metrical colophons at the 
end of every hdnda. But the MS. has no metrical colophons. The last 
colophon of the MS, is simply Linga-snmgrahah samdptaL 

Many linos and verses, which are known in latter MSS. as interpola- 
tions, do not occur in our MS. — for instance, the synonyms of 
Lakshnii occupy two lines in ordinary MSS. and printed texts of the 
Amara Koslia, whereas our MS. has only one line ; and many old 
pandits whom I consulted, and who iu their eai*ly youth committed 
the whole of the work into memory, told me that the second line was 
always regarded as an interpolation. # 

The fourth work is a copy of the Cliandakaurika by Arya 
Kshemi^vara, dated 1331, A.D.* So the writing of this work also 
falls within the period of confusion in Nepal. The Sanskrit scholar- 
ship of Nopal at that time was so poor that they could not correctly 
ascertain the name of the work, hut labelled it, in the same character 
in which the whole book is written, as Hariichandra^viknya-pmtakam. 
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Five leaves, from three to seven, arc m^smg. The book is in other 
respects complete, and it affords many ros dings which arc much better 
than those found in the Calcutta editions of the work. " 

The book contains some hints about the time when it w*as composed 
in the following couplet : — 

wyniffrinsj nm vwf 

II 

Muhipala has been put doun by Ounningliarn as the llth king of 
the Pala dynasty whose reign cominenccd in the 3 car lOir). But the 
question is who the Kaniatiis, meutioiicd here, were ? Arc they the 
people of Karnata, or do they belong to the dynasty of Kiirnitas wlio 
reigned in M it hi la and Nepal for a long time in the next two ceuinries. 

^ On page 99, Vol. I. of South Indian Inscriptions, Dr. Hulizsch Hjicaks 
of a Malupala Devii whose doniinions ext ended to the sei^ and from 
whom eleven elephants were wrested by Kajoudra Chora Dova of the 
Suryavam^a, who reigned from A. D. 1022 to 1003. This is Mahipala 
of Idiigadha, who I'oigned from 1015 to 1010. The Palas made exten- 
sive conquests at this period of tlicir existence. One of their dynasty 
has been placed by Albiruiii on the throne of Kananj about (his 
period, 1020. There is every probability of tlic Mahipala mentioned in 
Chan dak au^ika being the same person as the Mahfpala of 1015 to 10*10. 
He had to light with a Soutli Indian Piincc— n KarriatJ^* Knri.mtus 
wore the enemies of IJeinanta 8 ena the groat grand-father of Ballala 
Sena. Heinanta retiicd to a place on the IlIiHgirntlii, in Bengal, after a 
life-long contest with the Karnstas, and his grandson, Vijnya, is said to 
have defeated Nanya Dova, the founder of th(' Kfirrifipika dynasty of 
Nepal. (Epigi*. Iwd., Vol. 1.). These reigned in Nopal for seveial 
generations (see Bcndall’s Cutalogue) nod the Maithila King under 
whose patronage Chande^vara wrote his Sinriti works and led his 
victorious armies to Nepal, also belonged to the Kai-najaka dynasty. 
(Seo Eggoling’s Cat. T. 0. L. MSS.) 

The work was very popular at MaliipalaV court whore a uoblcmau 
named Kariika gave tho author Kshomtsrura a large quantity of 

gold, silver, and lend, as flpi)earh fi*om the last verse. 
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iTO WJJI ■ra^^T ’Jtfiii 

art ^njfwrtfa a^ftaamr aivwa^a h 

A drama describing the self-sacrificing spii’it of Harischandra can- 
not but be interesting to a Ihiddhist aiulieiicc. 

The fifth work is Suddhlmtudkara, by C handed vara. The work 
has been noticed by the late Raja Rajendralila Mitra in his Notices 
of Sdnslcrit Manuscripts, Vol. VI I, No. 2384, as belonging to one 
Dhaiyulalu Jha, of Dhamdaha-gram in Purnia. ^J’he India Office Library 
has a very imperfect copy of the work, in which both tlie beginning 
and the end are missing. The MS. is one of the seven great works of 
CJiandc^vara’s digest. Pages 2, 3, tJ, 7, 8, 0, 10, 30, 77, and some leaves 
at the end, in our MS. are missing. The MS. is a much better one 
than the India Office copy, which i.s in modern Bemrali characters ; 
wliile ours is in ancient Jlengali, and may, on paheological grounds, be 
referred to the 14th century. 

The sixth Avork is Buddha- knpdla-tikd. This is a commentary on the 
IJiiddhakapala — a Buddhist tantric work not yet obtained. The MS. 
was copied by a pupil of the author— Ablinyakara, a monk belonging 
to the Viharaof Viki nmasila. The work is complete in The 

name of the comnumiary is Abhaya-paddhati. On pahcographical 
grounds the work may bo referred to the palmiest days of Vikramassila, 
in the llth and I2tli centuries of the Christian era. 

The seventh work is Sahgifa-raindkara, in ancient Bengali character, 
dated 3(52, {, e.y 1481 A. D. The work is complete in three chapters, 
and deals with instrnmeutal and vocal music and dancing. It has 
marginal notes in Nepalese handwriting. It has already been printed 
and published at Calcutta. 

The eighth is Samputodhhava, written in Buddhist Sanskrit prose in 
the stylo of the rrajndpdramitd. The MS. is complete, the first two 
pages are slightly injured, so portions of them are mounted with paper 
in which the injured portions of the text have been restored in a later 
hand. It is a Tantric Avork consisting of ten chapters, each divided into 
three to four prakaranas. It was copied in 14G of the Newari era, i. e,, 
1020 A.D. 

The ninth Avork is yajradak-iantra. This is a Tanti'ik work in 51 
pafalas, tri^ating of mystic mantras and mystic observances. The invo- 
cation of serpents, Dakinis, dead bodie.s, &o,, forms the chief feature of 
the work. The work is incomplete and breaks off with the 225th leaf. 

The tenth work of the collection is a beautiful copy of the Prajnd^ 
piramitA iu 8,000 slokas. The work is on palm leaves pressed between 
tAvo wooden boards, with sticks inserted through holes in plhee of 
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Rtrings. One of the boardB is besmt^ared with sandal paste, which has 
accnmulatcd there fdr ages. The MS. was ovidcmily nn object of worship 
and as Prajhdpdramitd is also called Rakshd-Bhagavatt it appeal's to 
have been regarded as a charm for protection against evils. The MS. was 
copied in the 38tli year of Govindapala who is styled Gaufosvani, t. e., 
the yenr 1198 A.D. Govindapala had certainly lost his kingdom 
before that time, because his kingdom is not mentioned as f\, pravanlha-^ 
mdna-vijmja-rdjyayVL^ usual, Imt as an attfu-rdjyn, i. c., that his kingdom was 
lost but lie was living, perliaps a fugitive. Three of the MSS. belonging 
to the same reign have been examined by ^fr. llenilall at Oainbridgo. 
' In one of them, that bolonging to tlie 38tli year of this reign, ocenrs the 
word vmashta^rdjya, sliowing tiuit the kingdom was lost at iljat lime. 
The word used in our MS. is uZ/Ai, which is llio same as vmnsh[a. 
The book was copied at thiyanagara in Magudliu Mandala at a VihAra 
established by Riini Klietallya Devi by Jainacharya S'rikariialapala. 
it was a gift by a lay disciple belonging to the Mahdyana School 
named Maluka (?), the son of Maharoliasoslitane (?). Jayanagara at this 
time was a sort of second capital of Magadlia. Cunningham says it was 
situated near fiaskhmlserai. That it was a place of importance is testi- 
fied by two facts: (1) by tbo discovery of a number of iuscriptions in the 
12th century character, and (2) by a number of coins in the [ndiaii 
Museum, belonging to this place. The l ulers of Jayanagara seem to 
have held a semi-independent authority under the Ptilus. Govinda 
Pala in this MS. is called the king of Gauda ; this was a mere title. He 
had no authority in that city Avhich was under tliu power of Ihe Senas, 
and Lakshmnna Sena is said to have changed il s name into riaksliTnanavati, 
and one of his inscriptions is dated from Paundravanl liana, whieli is hy 
many and, indeed, by tho laic Mr. Blochmaim, identified with Hazrat 
Pandi^^i so near Gaud. 

I have compared the first few loaves with tho printed text of Dr. 
Bajcndralala Mitra, and I found them to agree jierfcclly. This work 
has not been acquired. 

The eleventh MS, is a collection of S'aiva tnntras. On a careful 
examination of the whole MS. it apx>ear8 to be a collection of six Saiva 
works. (1) S^ivapadma, 12 complete chapters, (2) S'ivopadmottara, coin- 
pleto in 12 chapters, (3) S'ivapadraa Samgiaba, complete in 12 chapters, 
(4) Uma Mahoivara Samvada, 21 chapters, not complete. Works of this 
name, belonging to the Skanda and to ihe Linga Puraiias, are mentioned 
in Aafrecht’s Catalogue, but there is no good notice of these wwks. (fi) 
Sivopanishad, complete in eight chapters. This is different from the 
S'ivopaniabad by H^har, noticed by RajendraUla Mitra. ( 6 ) Uttarottara 
Tantrs, compl^ in 10 chapters. The work can safely be placed on 
paleographic grounds in the 12th century. 
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!fWe twelfth MS. is labelled its unknown. The fiAt page is miss- 
ing and tho end is far away. On exanaif nation it is fcJlind that pages fi’om 
2 to 210 exist, with the exception of the 129th page. The handwriting 
is l)eautifal, much older than tlie rest of ilie collection. On examination 
it prored to be a ])ortion of the Vphat-kutha, about a-tenth of the whole 
work. It is not Soiiuideva’s Kathd-Sarils'dijara, nor Kslicmendra's Vyihat- 
Kathuv}a7tjan because in both these works the cliaptcrs are divided into 
lamhahas and iarahgas^ whereas in tJie ])re.sont MS.it is divided into 
adhydyaa and sargas. The work contains one complete adliydya and 
a portion of the second. It has alU>gct]i<*r 2G sanjas^ the colophons of ^ 
many of wliicb do not f^ivc any information at all. Rut in some of 
them appear those sigiiiHcant wovdf* ^^VrihdtJcathdydm^'sIolia^samfjrnhe. 
fn the colophons npfiear the names of the saryns ; they often contain 
proper names, nono uF nliicli I have been able to identify either in 
KshcmendraV or in Somadeva's woi*k. So this fi*agment appears to bo 
a third San.skrit redaction or version of tlie oiigiiuil Paisaelii Vriliat- 
kathii by (juuadhya, and the MS. which has boon labelled ‘nnknowii' 
by my Ne}ialoso vendor, turns out to be the most important work of the 
whole collection. 

The letter li in this MS. ha.s a more archaic form than in most 
of the Nepalese MSS., whicli leads me to think tliat this MS. is of liiglier 
anthpiity than the rest. The ^ has the turn of tho Guptalipi. I may 
therefore bo allowed to venture to say iliat I have laid my hands on a 
w'ork copied even before Kslicmcndra and Somadeva wrote their works 
on the Yphat-Katlia. Biihicr, in his paper in Vol I, Ind. Ant., says that 
Kshemeudra had llio Paisuchi version of Ouiiadliya before him. Might 
not he have consulted a big Sanskrit version, too, from which to abridge H 
I have read the lirst mrya in my MS. Jt treats of king Gopala renounc- 
ing the world, beeauso people calumuiatod him as a parricide, and making 
over his kingdom to Palaka, bis brother, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Rrahmaus. 'I'his is a very large woik, the first adhydya alone 
containing more than 4,200 6Hohis, While Kshemendra’s whole work, 
according to Ruhlor, consists of a little more than 7,000 slokas* I give 
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Note on the Ojflnnl Eoclinmng of the reigns of the Infer Moghul 
Emjfrrors and on some of their Mini Toivns. 

By W. TnviNK, Bsq., T.C.S. (retiral.) 

In the PhiI(ilo^icjil Scdretary’s Kopoit on a recent find of coins 
('Proceed in^^H for June ISIKJ, p. 1 kcc that ho adf)]>ts 1009 H, 

(Sept. 1058 — Se]>t. 1051)), as the year from wliich Aurangzib ’Ahimglr’s 
reign is I'eckonecl. On grounds which I thifik ai'o overwhelmingly 
strong^ I pro])ose to suhslitute. JUOy 11. (Si^pL 1057 — Sept. 1058.) 

Among Kiiio[)(‘an wiittMs we lind consi(l(‘rahlo dilToienco of opinion 
as to the year in wJiieh "Vlanigir began liis reign. To mention the 
latest writer first, S liuno J\>oIe, in liis “ ^J'he Mol'IiuI Emperors 

of Hindiislan ” ( lM)l3), ]k A'xvi, says “in i^lay 1059 (1009) ho,“ i.c., 
*Alaingir, “ wns jinudaimed Emperor.” I see, however, that in his later 
work “Aiiningzib” in the series “ Riileis of India,” Mr. Lane 

Poole dates the reign from July I05S (see the TaI)Io on p. 21 of that 
work). Again, in the “Oriental Biogiaphieal T)iotiona1*y ” of T. W. 
Beale, p. avo read “but (Wlamgir) was not erownod till the first 
“ jinnivorsary of bis aeeession, a eirenmstaneo Avliicb has introdnei'd 
“some confusion into tlie chronology of his reign.” Tin's stntennmt, 
ill identical vv(U'ds, is found in El|»hinstono’s “ History of India” (Jth 
ed. p. 525), and he relies on Khafi Khun. (Irant DufT (“History of 
the Mahvatl as,” Bombay re[)rint, note on ii. 72), although he jirefers 
1658 (/.<?., 1008 H ) to 1659 us the coirect yeai*, seems to have suggested 
Elphinstone’s remark. Grant Duff Avritoa “Aurungzebe appears to 
“have begun by reckoning bis reign from tlio date of bis victory over 
“ Dura, to Imvc subsequently uscended the throne in the folloAving year, 
“and then changed the date, wdiich ho again altered by reverting to 
“the former date (/'.e., 1068 H.) at some Infer and unknown period.” 
Grant Duff, like EIpbinstoiie, relies upon Khafi Khaii. Now, £hafi 
IClian (in the printed text, at any rate) is not to bo altogether tiTisted 
in the matter of chronology ; but 1 think that in this instance Gmut 
Duff’s noi-o misrepresents the facts, cven’^as recorded by Khiifi Khan. 

IQiafi Khan founded bis Btaiements, as is tolerably obvious, on the 
TdriihA’dahsalah or 'Alamgir-mimah of Muhammad Kfizim, and on the 
JUa,6sir-i-%lnmijiri of Mulmmniad Saki Musta’id KhAn, The latter 
{or the first ten years of tlie reign, is itself an abstract of Mnhamoiad 
Kazim’s work (see p. 65 of the printed text of tlie Ma,agir). The facts, 
then as related in tlio %lanigir-iidimhp the soui'ce from which all others 
aio draAvn, arc as follows : — ^ 
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Mii]]Lammad K^zim commencos the second year (106990 with 
a long excursus on the necessity for a systoin of chronology and the 
varying modes of reckoning time, with sonio remarks ou Akbar*s Hi vino 
Era and that followed by Jah/mgir. Those two sovereigns reckoned 
from the 1st Farwardin and used a solar year. He then informs us 
that Shahjalian restored the use of the Muharnniadan era ; and that 'Alam* 
gir followed his father’s practice. “And although tlie first fortunato 
“enthronement happened on the 1st ZuJ-ka’dh, ICKkS II ; j'ot, tlio elTul- 
“ g(‘nee of victory and success and the rising of the world-illuminating 
“light of that founder of the horoscope of felicity and prosperity hav- 
“ ing thrown the ray of joy on the world in tho month of Itamziln of 
“their year (1068 II ?), and the appearing of tho star of stiengtli and 
“ jierpetuity of that chosen on(% full of spli'iidniir, having lighted up 
“ the face of Fortune and Good Luck in those days; tho lirst day of 
“ lliat monlli of blessed omen, whieh was tlie new inoon of limitless 
“felicity and pregnant with both worldly and spiritual blessings, 
“ was ebosen as the first day of the years of that reign, rich in 
“mercies; anjji tho cxalto<l order obtained issue that in oilices and 
“caleudaj*s ami patents and rescripts, they should make record after 
“that maimer, and reduce into writing after that fashion all occurrerujcB 
“and the reports of events. Accordingly, by the rule so fixed, I havo 
“ to this ]K)iut written with my descriptive pen tho story of one yeai* 
“ and twenty-four days belonging to tho felicitous epocli of tlio sovo- 
“reignty and empire of that One worthy of the faith-protecliug throno, 
“ And previous thereto there arc entered the events of four mouths 
“belonging to the auspicious time of his lieing still only a I’riiieo of 
“the Blood, beginning from the day of tho departnro of the victorious 
“army, intent ou world-cojK|ue]’ing and realm-sei/.ing, from tho province 
“ (Idiitah) of fortunate foundation, Aiirangjibrul, which look phico on 
“tho 1st Juniadi I, IDdS II. (iti 7vonh}, ending” [/.c., tln^ said four 
months, Jumadi 1, Jumadi II, Kijab, and Slia’ban, lOGS ll. j “ with the 
“ 1st of Ramzan of that year, which is the iirst day of the years of that 
“reign full t»f happiness. Altogether the period covercil is 1 year, 
“months, and 21! days. Then will follow the .second year.” After this 
passage he goes ou to the festivities held to ctihjhrato the accession, tho 
abolition of the Nau-roz festival, and the substitution of anothci' to be 
amalgamated with that of the T'd-ul-fitr. Next, we have the appoint- 
ment <rf a Muljtasib, or Censor, as in Muhammad Silji, (*Alamfjir-n(mah^ 
B. M. Addl. MSS., Nos. 26, 229, foU. 102b. to 10k.) I have no copy of 
the printed text, and therefore cannot give references to it, but the 
passage can, I have no doubt, be very easily found. 

Next in order of date comes ^Muhammad Siiki Musta’id IQjdn and 
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his Mafdeir-i-^lamgm, The parallel paesngd to that quoted above 
from the %lamg{r^ndmah vrill bo foand on pp. 22-25 of the printed text. 
But I will tarn first to an earlier page as it explains the circumstances 
of the previous enthronement in 1068 jiilaingir determined to pro- 
ceed to the Pan jab in pursuit of his brother^ Dara Shukoh. He 
set oat from Akbarabad on the 22nd Bamzdii, 1068 H. (23rd June 1658.) 
The astrologers having selected the 1st /ii,l>ka’dh, 1068 H. (31st July 
1658), or 11th Amardad of the Ilahi year, as the auspicious moment for 
his enthronement, and there being no time to proceed to the palace at 
Dihli and there pieparo for this aagast act, ’Alamgir halted for several 
days at the garden of Agharabad [also called Shalihmar, it was just 
north of Dihli] to take advantage of the said propitioas moment. Tliere 
he seated himself on the throne of good fortune. As the prepara- 

tions for tijis ceremonial were on a limited scale, most of the observances 
of an enihronomeut were pat off to the second aninj^^ersary (jalm). On 
this occ^asion no kbMtbah was read, no coinage issued, and no imperial 
titles fixed upon. Those mattei's were postponed. [Ma^asir-^i-MarngiH^ 

p. 8]. 

[Jdrw, pp. 22-25.] Year 1069 H. Tins corresponds to the ex- 
tract above given from Muhammad Kazlni. *‘Siuce the ceremonial of 
** the first euthronoinent, by reason of the advance into the Punjab and 
“from want of time, was on a reduced scale, while the rending of the 
khtithahf the issue of coin, and the fixing of the imperial titles were 
“ postponed ; now that more important affairs had been arranged, orders 

“ were issued to prepare for the festival *’ “ And on the fortunate 

“day, Sunday, the 24th of the blessed month Ramzan, in the year 
“ 1069 y. (15 Juno 1659), or the 25th Klmrdad of the Ilahi year, when 
“ his age was 40 solar years, 6 months, and 17 days, or 41 lunar years, 
“ 10 months and 2 days, Alaragir seated himself on the throne.” The 
Muthah was read, coin issued, offerings presented, and gifts bestowed. 

The Muhammadan creed was no longer to be impressed on the coin, 
but, instead, a distich, com{>osod by Mir Abd-ul-Ba^i, was approved* 
The new emperor’s titles were settled ; and /armd?^ issued to all provin- 
cial governors, ajmounciiig tlvo new reign. Several chronograms for 
the occasion are given ; those yield 1069 H. Then follow these words : 
“ As the shining of the l^ht of the victory diffused its felicitous rays 
“ on the world in the month of Ram^n, the exalted order was issued 
“ that they should record in offices and calendars the 1st of that mouth 
“ as the oommencoment of the years of this reign.” After this comes 
a passage about the abolition of the Nau-roe festival, and the institution 
instead of it of a festival to be called Nisiyjt-cyfms. It will he 
that Mu^mmad S&lii does not express^ state the year, frtw tito let 
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Bamz/in of which the reign was dated. But neither ho nor Maljiainmad 
Kazim, from whom bo coj)ies, give any couutenauoo to n reckoning 
oommenoing with 1069 IJ. On p. 80 and p. St wo find that according 
to Mtthammiul vSaVi, the third year (not the second) began in Uamz&n 
1070 H., the fourth year (not the third) in Ramzan lo71 H., and so on, 
throughout the book, to the end of the reign. For his period, the 
first ten years, Mulianimad Ka/im follows exai'ily the same rule. 
Filially, Muhammad Saki [Ma,Hsii*-i-*Alamgfn, pp. .520 and f)281 iwords 
that Alarngir died early on Friday, tho 2Hth 5^u,l-kaMh 11 IK H. (*2iid 
March 1707), in tho 51st year of his reign, having reigned 50 lunar years; 
2 months, and 27 days. This accortls evaetly with tho mode of rt*okoning 
laid down by Muhammad Kiizira For, if we c.ilriilato from iho Ist liain- 
7jin 1068 IL to the 2Sth Zii,l-ka’dli 11J8 fJ.), we get as result (llIHy. 
10m. 28d. ) — (lOhSy. hm. l(l.) = (50y. 2m. 27il.). Kflmwnr Khan, in liis 
Tdrikh-i^S(iltttni‘i-i^[ 'iglilahjah^ gives the sarno niirnlier of years, months, 
and d«ays; but i nttriDiito to him no iirh^jMMideut autliority for this reign, 
having found wherever 1 have eonipareil tli(3 twoautliors, th'it Kamwar 
Kh'in gives Muhammad Siiki's facts, in iileutical twclcr, hut in ditTerent 
words. 

I add two more extracts from Mnliamraad Saki, as tlio second of 
them records a slight change in the observau(‘o of the anniversary, and 
this may have been the reason that Grant Duff thouglit tho date of ac- 
cession had been twice alter(*d ~[ dfa,^fVr p. .WJ. Year 1070 H. 

The third year of tho reign commences. 'J'ho anniversary coronionies 
bogin on tho 2ttli Ramzan (4th .Tune 1660). \Llcm, p. 84]. Yfiar 1071 

The fourth yeai* comniences. “ Although tho date of enthrono- 
‘‘ merit {mnr-drai) was the 2Rli Kamzan, and in tho javvioiis year 
“tho festival began on that day, yet owing to its falling in the time «)f 
“the Fast, W'hoii thei'O is no inclination to enter into rejoicings, the be- 
“ ginning of this year’s festival was fixed* for the day of the ’fd” (i. e., 
Ist Shawwal). It lasted ten days. 

Khafi IQian’s passage, parallel to those in Muhammad Ka^'m’s 3l/aw- 
gir-ndmah, and Muhammad Saki’s Ma/tftir i ^Alamgtri, will bo found in 
the Bibliotheca Indica Text, Vol. II pp. 76-79. As it is translated, 
nearly in full, by Uowson in Elliot’s History of India^ VII, 241, 1 need not 
reproduce it here. I only note that Dowson’s ‘’4^1 Ramzan “ is the 24th 
, Bam$in in the printed text. Although Khiifi here expands rather 
than oontraots what Mu^iammad Kazim wrote, it is strange that he omits 
the all-iinporiant statement that the reign was made to begin on the 1st 
Bamiin. I have looked through the text on pp. 76-80, and I cannot 
find any mention' of this fact. Khafi Sh*4n, II, 549, gives the length 
of the reign as 60 jears^ months ; and even these figures^ though not 
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strictly accurate, preclude any reckoning from 1069 5., but carry the 
first day into 1068 H. 

Again, T find in a sornowliat later writer, Khushal Chand, author of 
the I^atodiHr-uz-Zamtiniy the following sletenicnt. lie wrote in the 
reign of Miihsiniiujul Sliali ( ll.*ll-ll()l H.) and was old enough to re- 
collect the excitoiuent caused in IJilili by the news of ’Aliirngir’s death, 
lie himself, like his father before him, was a clerk in the Central Revenue 
Oflice, and a man likely to have, if any one had, exact knowledge on the 
point under discussion, llis words arc: “ Altlioiigh the first auspicious 
entln-onernent took place on the ist of the month Zd,l-ka‘dli, 1068 
“(doth July 16d8j, yet as the blessed rays of the brilliant light of 
“ victory and sneetjss were displayed to the world in the month of Ram- 
“ziin, the first day of that blessed nioiith was assumed as the commence- 
“ment of these years full of niiraeles, and the exalted order issued that 
“ in all offices, and calendars, and patents of appointment, and royal 
“ rescripts, tliis rule should be adopteil, in (»pposilion to that of previous 
“sovereigns, rulers in Islam who, following tlK5 practice of Jamshid, 
“ Kakhir (ICasru?) and others, Indd Farwardin to bo the most exeellent 
“month, anil aj)[)oluicd it for tlic comiiiencement of theu* reigns. This 
“rule was now abrogated, and the years of the fortunate roign were ap- 
“ pointed to be reckoned by lunar months from Iho mouth of Ramzan “ 
[ll.M. Atidl. MSS, No. 2‘AU27, fob 49Ub.J For this work and its author, 
see Elliot, VlII. 70, 71. Hero he is evidently writing with Muhammad 
Kiizim’s or Mubanunad Saki’s work before him. The Isfc Ramzan, 1068 
11. , is equivalent to the 2nd Juno 16o8. 

We can now account for Muhammad Sakf^s statement 
%lamgin, 523), that !AIamgir reigned 60 years, 2 mouths, 27 days. 

1 think that these authorities prove, without any room for doubt, 
that !Alamgir counted his reign from the 1st Jiamzan, 1068 H , and after 
that date had been oiico fixed upon, no alteration was ever made. 
This is the result arrived at by considering the historical evidence alone. 
Do the extant coins of the reign conflict in any W'ay with its historians ? 
Now, there may bo some reason for thinking that occasionally some 
numismatists (in this branch of their subject, at any rate), concentrate 
their attention too much on the coins themselves, to the neglect of con- 
toinporaiy historians from whom they might derive much assistance. 
For vve ai*e dealing here with a modern period, on the history of which 
there is an abundance of material available. Be that as it may, let ns, 
too, coiitino our atteniiou for the moment to the coins themselves. The 
coins of !Alamgir, which are already to be found in the British Mnseum 
collection, constrain us, unless some of those coins are a posthumous issue, 
to throw back the initial year of the reign from 1069 to 1068 9, 
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Dated coins for the Slsfc year of a reign necessarily imply fifty completed 
years of that reign, Now, the silver coins Nos. 843-8‘i-6 in tho Uritish 
Musentn, are dated in ’Alarngir’a 51st. year. On tho other hand, there 
is no (lispiito about the date of his death; it took place in 1J18 II. 
Even if we allow up to the hist day of that year, where can you find 
room, within that limit, for fifty completed years, unless you throw back 
tho first day of the reign into some part of the year IOCS If. ? 

As I am led to Indieve, the argument for 1009 H. is founded on the 
mile that the entlirenemont, tho i*(‘ading of the khuthdfh the issne 
of coin, taken together, form of thoinsolves the official act of accession. 
In cases where there is no proof to the coiiirary, I see no I’cason to 
quarrel with this assumption. Indeed, for some piii*])OS(*s, it might even 
be the only laglit date to consider. For iuslanee, if I wdshed to fix the 
date from which Alaingir l)(‘eaine undisputed sovereign, T should, with 
Mr. S. Lane Poole, elect for tlie year lOd!) H. On tho other hand, if a 
sovereign, in defiance of facta, chooses to fix an assumed or ficiltinus 
date for his accession, it is useless for us to say that ho had no just right 
to do so. The all-iinportanb things for us arc: Jst, to know that he 
ordered the adoption of sindi oflicial dale; and 2ndly, to ascertain, on 
the best evidejico, what that date was. Of all tho acts of sovereignty 
hardly one can be held more formal and ollicial than tho issue of 
coinage : and can we suppose that on the face of Lliat coinage) any date 
would appear, otiicr than one fixed aooording to official reckoning? 
Over and over again, wo find that the official reekouing and the date of 
accession, according to actual facts, are altogether discrepant. It is so 
in the case of Alanigir. 

Bah A ocu Shah. His father died at Ahmad nagar, in the Dakhin, 
on the 28tli 1118 H. (2iid March, J7U7}. He heard of tho 

event at Jami ud, w’est of Peshaw^ar, on the 18tli Zu,Mj[Hjj, [Kamwar 
Khan, Tankh4-SM0n4-Chayhtaiyah^ my cojiy, and Jag Jivaii Das, 
Gujarati Mwifak]L<ib’nt-Tawd7tklij written in 1 120 H., [B.M. Addl. MSS. 
No. 26,253], He was entlironed at Pul-i-Slnih Daulah Darvesh, about 
15 miles west of Labor, in Muharram 1119 II. Muhammad Kasim, 
Lahori, ^Ibratndniah, India Office Library, No. 252, and Jag Ji van l.)as, 
already cited). Muhammad AH’s Burluin-nUFatuh (B.M. Oriental MSS. 
No. 1884, fol. 162b.), fixes this enthronement on the 24th Muharram 
(26tli April 707). He gained a complete victory over his brother 
As^m Shah at Jajau, near Agrah, on tho ISth RabP I. 11J9 H. (J8th 
June 707) — (Danishmand Khdn, All takballus Jangn&mah,'* and Kbafi 
Shin, II, 590). But on the 1st Sbawwal 1119 9* (25th Doc. 1707), ho 
igsued an order that his reign should commence from tho 18th Zutl-Hajj. 
XUB 9 . (22nd March 1707), the day that he heard of his father’s death 
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[Danishmand Sban, ’AH, in his Bahddur Slidh-ndmah^ entry of the said 
date and £bafi ]^4n, Text II, 607]. The passage in Danishmand 
reads as follows : “ The 1 st Shawwdl, Jst year, Ghasi Ram, principal 
clerk to the Chief Intelligencer, or made a report 

^asking for orders fixing the date from which the reign was to be 
reckoned, that the same might be entered in the official proceedings. 
“Orders issued to take the 18th 26il-Hajj, and a report was called for 
“ as to the New Year’s day by the solar year. In reply this was stated 
to bo the 1st Farwardin and a Sunday. That day was accordingly 
“ fixed and ordered to bo recorded.” [J3.M. Oriental MSS. No. 24, fol* 
95a.]. This may mean that the Ist Farwardin or the 18th Zu,1-Hajj 
was adopted. If the former, that would bo the 10th or Jlth March, 
equal to the 5th or 6ih Zu,l-Hajj, 1118 II. 

Jahandar Suah. As ho did not survive to begin a second year’s 
reign, there does not appear to have been any order passed fixing an 
official date for his accession. He was enthroned in the plain east of 
Liihor on the 21 st Safur, 1124 H. (29th March 1712) [Niir-ud-din, 
Multani, Jakdmldr-ndmah and Kamwar Khan, Tdakk^'i-S.-i-U/u], his 
father, Bahadur Shah, having died on the 20th Muharram, 1124 
(27th February 1712) [Kamwar Klmn]. 

FAttuu|£icsiYAR. lie heard of bis father Jizim-usb-slian’s death 
near L4hor, when lie was himself at Pntnah-Azimabad. He was enthroned 
there, in the high, known as Afzal Khan’s, on the 29th Safar, 1J24 
(Gth April 1712) [Muhammad Ahsan, TjM, jParrtiii-^fyur-ndmai, B.M. 
Oriental, No. 25, fol. 40a.] On tlie 9th Jumadi IT, 1125 El. (2ud July 
1713), he ordered that Jahandar Shah’s reign should be struck out of the 
records and treated as non-oxistent. Ho directed at the same time that 
his own reign should bo dated from his enthronement at Patna, namely 
the 29th Safar, 1124 11. [Kamwar Khdn, Tdrilsi-i-S.-i-Oh. : entry of 
9th Jumadi II, 1125, and iOushal Cband, B.M. Or. 3288, fol. 397a.] 
Khafi Khan, II, 737, has the wrong year, 1123 instead of 1124. He and 
IQiiislml Chand have the 1st Babi’ I, which is, of coarse, the next day 
to the 29th »Safar, so that there is no practical difference, on this point, 
between them and Kamwar K||i^n. 

RafI’-ud Darj/f. As he reigned for a few months only, no order 
was passed fixing officially the first day of his reign. He was enthroned 
in the palace at Dihli on the 9th Rabi* II, 1131 (28th Febraaiy 

1719) [Kamwar TdriUt-i-SA^Ch : and U,, 816]; 

he was deposed and sent back into the palaoe on the 17ih Bajab^ 
1J31 ]9. (4th June 17J9), and he died Ihere on the 24th of the same 
mouth (11th June 1719) [Kamwar Sbi&Os Kb&fi Kbin U, 830}« 
lUW’-uD-nAULAii. Tliis pri&oe was the next elder brollier the 
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preceding. At his brother Rafi’-nd-darjit’s earnest request he was se- 
lected as successor, and raised to the throne some days before his prede- 
cessor’s death. The enthronement took place in the palace at Dihli, on 
the 19th Raiab, 1J31 H. (Cth June 1719) [Kam wav Khan, but KhaK 
Khan, IF, 831, has the *20tli]. The prince died in camp near ^'grnh, on 
the 4th or 6th Zu,l-Ka’dh, 1131 H. (17th or 18th Septr. 1719) [Kdra- 
war Kh4n], In his case also no question can arise, as ho did not survive 
to enter a second year. 

NEKdsiVAR. This pretender, son of Prince Muhammad Akbar, the 
fourth sou of ’Alaingir, was proclaimed by the mutinous garrison from 
the battlements of Agrah Fort, on the 29tli Jumddi IJ, 1131 H. (18th 
May 1719) [see Kbafi Khan, II, 825, Kamwar Khan’s Tankh-i-S.-i-Uh,^ 
and Muhammad Kasim’s 'IbratnauKih], Nelcusiyar surrondcriul to Sayyad 
Husain All Khan between the 22Dd and the 27th Hanr/.an, 113J, H, 
(July 7-12, 1719) [Kamwar Kiian]. 

Muhammad Shau. This prince was brought from Dihli and reached 
the imperial camp on the Jlth ZuJ-Ka’dh, 113L II. (24th Septr. 1719) 
[ELamwar Kh an and Khafl I\hdn, 11, S40]. IJo was enthroned on the 
16Lh Zd,bKa’dhf 1131 U. (2?:^th Septr. 1719), at a village called Bidyapur, 
between Agi’ah and Fathpur Sikri, three kos and a fraction from the 
latter place [Kamwar Khdn and Khdfi Khan, If, 840]. It was directed 
that his reign should be reckoned from the deposition of Farrukhsiyar 
[Muhammad All Khan, Tdrm4-Mn2itffart and Khafi Khan II, 841]. 
Accordingly it is counted usually from the 9th Rabi* If, 1131 IJ. (28tli 
Feb. 1719). But the contemporary authority, Kamwar Khan, gives the 
first of that month, namely the 1st Rabi’ II, 1131 11. (20th Fek 1719), 
as the exact reckoning. 

I may note that the dates of the Christian ora, given in this paper, 
are all calculated according to the Gregorian or Now Style. I have* 
used the Practical Tables....” of Johannes von Gumpach, London, 
James Madden, 1856. 

Although not strictly within the scope of this paper, I append some 
remarks on Moghul mint-towns, as likely to be of use to any one inter- 
ested in'my more immediate subject, and I am not likely to find any 
other early opportunity of placing the results on record. These notes 
om in continuation of those printed in the Society’s Proceedings for 
Jauuary 1893. 

!AlamoIbpub. Places with this name seem very hard to find; 1 
therefore note those 1 know of. But in the absence of special reasons 
for doing so, it would be basardous to suggest that either is the mint- 
for coin No^ 772 of the Britidi Museum Catalogue. 1 find by an 
J. i. 34 
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entry in Kamwar Sban’s Tdrtkh-uSahktn- Chaghtaiyah^ that on the 
22nd Uainzau, 1122 H. (13tli Nov. 1710), Bahadur Shah was encamped 
at Azimabad 'I’alaori, “alias *Alamtiirp'ury* being the halting place 
between Karnal and Thano.sar. Also, if I recollect rightly, there is a 
village Ahiingirpiir close to the east or left bank of the Jamuna, in the 
Saluii'anpur district. Ahimgir was in that j)art of the country, on at 
least one occasion, on a hunting expedition to JJadsliahi Mahal and 
paiganah Fniz.ibnd (Saharanpur District). 

Mu'azzamarXd. 1 have little or no doubt that this mint town should 
be identified with (Jorakhpm*, Sul)ah Aiidh. When I was serving in that 
district I recollect seeing the naiiio Mu’azzamabad, (lorakhpur, used in 
tlio Maivdxuiah and KaniUnjol papers of the end of the last century, 
which twenty years ago were still in cxistonco. Only a few days ago, 
I was ]*eading the autobiography of soiuo nn-namod dependant on Fazl 
All Khan, once 'Amil of (^lazipur. For a few years Fazl All Khan, 
ytm Fanjtliir Gorakhpur (F, Cur won’s translation of Khair-ud-din 
Muhammad, Allahal)adi’s, Tuhfah-'i-Tdzah^ 1). 19). When speaking of 
this appointment, this anonymous writer calls the place “the Sirkdr oi 
Sarwai’, otherwise Mirazzainabad-Gorakhimr.” ^ 

Naskatabad. In the u]fa/tsfr4 Alamgiri (p. 301, year 1098 H.) 
Alaingir, after taking liaidarabad, advanced against Sakkliar, a place 
between Ilijaiuii* and Haidaribad. It was then ruled by Nand (or 
Parya, or Paid) Naik, a man of the low Dheyh caste. After it had been 
taken, the country {ulkah) of Sakkhar was by tlio Emperor’s orders re- 
named Nasratabild [ibidem^ p, 307], For other notices of it, under its 
new mime, see pp. 344, 315, 360, 364, 384, 440, 416, and 513 of the same 
volume. It is also nicutioned as Nasratibad- Sugar in the Ma,d$ir-uU 
Umrd, IT, 291. Thornton, Oazetteer^ 936, states that “ Suggur” is a town 
• in the Nizam’s territory, Lat, IG"* o6', Long. 76° 51', 124 miles by 

W. from Haidanibad. On the map of India in Jobiistou’s Royal Atlas 
it appears as Sagar. 

Shahabad ^Canauj. In the British Museum Catalogue, p, 212, 
thoi'o is a coin No. 1019, wliich the author assigns (p. Iviii) to Sh&hibAd 
in Audh, disregarding the second word, which he reads FatuL I think 
there can be little doubt that this word should be read Kanatij\ 

The name is usually spelt by Muhammadans with see, for inst^oe, 
SJiuff K])an, Text 1, pp. 63, 73, 109 ; also throughout the Am % Akba/f% 
Blocbmauii’s translation, I, 82, etc. (entered in his Index under. Q). I 
was four years in the Farrukhabad district (in which ](^anauj is in- 
cluded), and my recollection is that the old official name of the place was 
ShahdbM (<anauj. It is so styled in Dowson’s Elliot, VlII. 46. I thus 
propose f|[anauj, $dbah Akbarab4d, instead of Bhihibid^ Sirkfo SSt&ixd- 
bid, Sdbah Audh. 
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ZapauaDAD. Since 1 wrote my former remarks 1 have found a dire ct 
mention of the occasion when Bidar was re-nained Zafara)>ad. It is also 
frequently called Muhammal ad Bidar. Tl>o pas.sage I reefer to is in 
Khan, IT. p. 3. He tells us that in lOdC H., the thirtieth year of 
Shahjahari, Pnnee Aui augzib was appointed to nuiko a campaign against 
Bijapur, just after he had “ by notable exoi tions, acquired the fort of 
Bidar and the ^dbsh of Ahmadabad, and tlie fort of Kali} did, and 
“ had re-named them the Subali of Zafarabad.^' 


Note on the preceding Paper , — Bv Dr, A. F. Rudolf HoERNiiK. 

I fully agree with Mr. Irvine that Aiivangzih’s teigii should be 
dated from 1 18 A. 11. or 1 (>58- 1707 A. J). I bad ncjvor made any 

special enquiries on the exact ofKiial date of his accession, and the 
initial date 1809, given in my coin-reports in the Proceedings was simply 
quoted as that usually assigned. That it is \vi*ong,— if the reign is to 
be counted from the fixed date, and not from the daiitof the 

actual accession, — Hr. Irvine has amply cstiihlislicd ; and I agree with 
him, that it is* more reasonable to accept the oHicial date as li.^ied by au 
emperor himself. 

I should, however, put “ the two all-important things for ns” ratbev 
in this foi'm : — 1. To know what date was ollieially fixed by an emj)eror ; 
2, to ascertain wbeUier tlie date, oflicially fixed, was actually adbeied 
to in dating coins and docninentsof his reign. 

Now with regard to Aunmgzib, nearly all his coins do adliero to 
the officially fixed date. Thtjre are, however, a few excejifions • 

1. There is the coin, No. Sto of tlie British iMu.souni, (luted in JI19 
Hijrah, and 51 regnal. It is the only one witli thi.s peculiar date that 
I ret^hiber to have come across. As Auraiigzib died ori the 3nd March 
1707, and the Hijrah year 11 19 only commenced on tlic 3rd or 4tli April 
1707 (or the 1st Muharrarn 1119j, it is clear that either iln^ date 1J19 
is wrong, or that the coin is posthamous. I'hat the latter may be 
the true explanation, appears from the following facts: — Aurangzib’s 
successor was Bahadur Shah. Ho heard of his fatljer\s death only 
three weeks aftewards, on tho 22nd March 1707, and his actual 
enthronement took place only on the 26th April 1707, that is, on the 
24th Mn^iaiTam 1119. It was not till the’ 25th Dectsinbcr 1707, tliat 
the official date of his accession was fixed to be the 22rid March 1707. 
It is, therefore, quite possible that coins struck in the time intermediate 
between the 2nd March 1707, the date of Aurangzib’s death, and the 
26th April 1707, the date of Bahadur Shah’s iictual accession, were 
irtiBl ieen^ in AnrangAib’s name. It woul^l thus occur that a coin, 
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struck between the let and 24th Muliarram of 1119 Hijrah, would be 
issued as one of Aurangzib’s, dated in his 5 let year and in 1119 IgEijrah. 
'riiis practice would cease as soon as the actual enthronement had taken 
place, and notice of the fact had been proclaimed in all mint-towns. 

It would be interesting to know what the actual practice was with 
regard to coining during a period of temporary vacancy, whether 
actual or official, of tlio throne When an emperor died, did the coining 
in Ins name cease in a mint-town, as soon as the news of his death 
reached that town ; or was coining in Ids name continued, till news 
arrived of the actual accession of his successor ; or was it continued 
till information was received of the offtniidhj iiTLod date of accession? 
Thus to take Aurangzib’s case as an example, did coining in his name 
cease from the 2rid Mar'ch 1707 (tho date of his death) in Abmadnagar 
(the place of his death), and similarly in other mint-towns as soon as 
tho news of his dcatli was received ? Or did it cease from the 26th 
April 1707, tho date of Baluidur Shah’s actual enthronement, in Lahor, 
and in other places as soon as information of the enthronement was 
received ? 

2. I’hero is no real difficulty in the case of coins lik*e the preceding. 
It is different with such coins of Aurangzib as are dated in his first 
regnal year, and in 1070 Hijrah. No. 728 in the British Museum is 
such a coin of the Patna mint. It is figured on Plate XIX of the B. M. 
Catalogue. The regnal year is expressed verbally ahad. In my own 
collection, I have two such coins, of the mints Multan and Zafarabdd 
respectively. The latter is from a treasure ti ove found in Champaran 
in 1892. 

Now, reckoning by the official date, Aurangzib’s first year runs 
from the 1st Ruranzan 1068 to the last Sba’ban 1069, and the second 
year, from tho 1st liamazan 1069 to the last Sha’ban 1070. Accordingly 
the coins of his fii\st year might bo dated in 1068 or 1069, those of his 
second year, in 1069 or 1070. But no coin could be dated both in his 
first year and in 1070. That dating is only admissible, if the accession 
of Aurangzib is placed at some point of time in 1069. 

These coins require some explanation. They certainly do not 
agree with the official reckoning. They are undoubtedly exceptional 
specimens, but they are not exceptionally rare, nor are they a vagary of 
some obscure or outlying mint-town. They were issued from places so 
well-known and so far apart, as PatnA and Mult&n. It does seetn 
that ill the case of these coins, at least, the accession of Aurangzib was 
dated from the 24tth Bamaz&n 1069 (loth June 1659), the day on which 
the second enthronement took place with full ooremomal8« But if so« 
how is the non-observance pf the officially fixed 4ate to be eaptii^tied f 
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la it possible, that there was an interval between the receipt of the 
news of the second enthronement and the receipt of the information of 
the officially fixed date, and that those exceptional coins were struck 
during that interval ? The interval could itot have been of long 
duration, and this explains the paucity of those peculiar coins. One 
can easily imagine tliat the nows of the ceremonies of the second eiitlu'one- 
xnent travelled faster, than the communication of tlie matters officially 
settled at that time. Still the interval must have been, at least, 
three months; for the Hijrah year 1070 commenced on the 18lh 
September lCr>9 ; and no coin, with the dates 1070 and aha<l^ could 
have been struck before the first month, or Muharram, of 1070 Ilij)‘ah 
(18th September to 17th October JCi59). On the theory, hero suggested, 
it is quite possible that also some of the extant coins, dated JOOO IJijrah 
and ahad (or 1st year) regnal, wore struck by tJiesaine wrong reckoning, 
that is, after the teriniimtion of the oJ^lcMhj fixed tirst year. Tliis 
would be the case witli all those coins which wore struck after the 
second enthronement and (luring flic three last months of the llijiali 
year 1069. When oneo the accession was offirially antedated on the 
1st Ramazan lt)68, the till ee months after the Kama^an of 1069 (and 
in fact, that Ramazan itself) foil outside tho first year of the reign. 
As tho months of coining aro not mentioned on Aurangzib’s coins 
(as they are on some classes of coins of his predecessois), it is now 
impossible to determine, whether any of the coins, with 1069 ahad, arc 
really wrongly dated, if r(*gard is had to the official reckoning. 

For easy reference I here re-piint, from the B. M. Catalogue (p, 392), 
the portion of tho comparative table of tho years A. IL and A, D. which 
is in question. Tlie month, day, and day of tlie week of the Christian 
year are placed under eacli Muhammadan montli, and corrospoTid to the 
first of that month. Tho week-days aie lettered from A (for Sunday) 
to G (Saturday). Tho monfhs are indicated by Roman numerals. 
Thus the first entry 9 X C shows that tho month of Muharram 1068 
began on Tuesday the 9th October 1657. 

A. Q. I A. D. iMn^arram. Safar. Eabi* I Hah? II. Jnmadi I. Jum^di II. 

1068 1667 9 X C 8 XI E 7 Xll F 58, C I A 4 II B 6 III D 

1069 1658 29 IX A 29 X C 27 XI D 27 XII F 59, 25 I G 24 II B 

1090 I 1069 18 IX E 18 X O 16 XI A 16 XII C 60, 14 I D 13 II F 

A. H. A. D. B.jab. Sha’bin. Kamayia. Shawvil. 2^*1- i2<I‘l'Iiiijrah. 

Qa’dah. | 

1068 1667 4 lY B 4 V G 3 YI A 3 VII C 81 Yll D 80 VIII F 

1069 1968 26 III C 84 IV E 88 V F 88 VI A 81 VII B j 80 VIII 0 

■ M90 1 1689 18 in 0 18 IV B 11 V C 1 10 VI A 9 VII F i 8 VIII A 
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The Koch Kings of Kamarupa. — Bt E.JA. Gait, Eaq., I. 0. S. 


Intkoduction. 

Perhaps the most interesting epoch in Assam history is that 
in which the Kocli dynasty rose to power, and after defeating the 
petty chiefs amongst whom tlie conutry had been split up after the 
fall of the Pala rulers, succeeded in consolidating their rule throughout 
the ancient Kamnrupa, and in reviving for a time ! he pristine glories of 
that once famous kingdom. 

Several accounts of the Kocli dynasty are already available,* but 
by far the most detailed narrative of the early founders of this king- 
dom with wliich I am acquainted, is that contained in a manuscript his- 
tory [ Vamsdvali or Fnrnshandma ( vSanskrit ) ] in the possession of 
Riija Lakshmi Narayaiia Knar, the leading representative of the Dar- 
rang branch of the Kocli fainily. 

This history is supposed t.) have been wiitten, abon^ 1806 A T)., 
by Siirya Haii Ganaka, under the orders of Kaja Samudra Narayana.f 
It is inscribed on oblong strips of bark, and each page is illus- 
trated. The story ends suddenly with the deatli of Parikshit, and ns 
there is nothing to show that the work was considered finished, it is con- 
jectured that the aulhor died before lie bad completed it. 

As no aeeoinit of this /’iimAmvi/i has hitherto appeared in pi in t, I 
propose to furnish an abstract of it now, and to take the opportunity 
to give a sketch of what is known of the couniry before the Koch kings 
rose to power, and to examine one or two questions connected with this 
dynasty regarding whioli existing accounts differ, in the light of 
the infornnition afforded by tliis history and also of inscriptions on 
temples and other sources. J 

* Cf. A'mmburanjis by Bisvoswnr awl Rai Gui^abhiram Bapia, Robinson's 
Descriptive Account of Assam, Dr. IFniiter's Statistical accounts of Koch Bihiir and 
Raht^piir, and the accounts by Buchanan Hamilton, Babu Ritm Chandra Ghosh and 
other authoritius cited in Dr. Hunter's works. 

t Siirya llari Ga^iaka is reputed to have been tho greatest Sanskrit scholar of 
hi^ time in Assam. 11 o was the author of uimierous Sanskrit and Assamese works, 
and his descendaut, Manbhdl Ma^dal, holds a deed of gift dated 1720 Sfak (1804 
A, D .) by which the .Vliom King made a grant of land to Surya Hariin recognition 
of his learning and piety. 

^ Including the I uihidcali of Rajd Prasiddha Ndrdyai^a Knar, a mannsori^t 
copy of the Toyini Tantra in tho possession of a Brdhma^ of Haoli Mobaiqinr, 
in which the prophecies of the gods have from time to time bemi brought up to 
date, and lastly a lew inscription in temples, and the references made te the Koeli 
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Extent of Eamarupa. 


* The early history of Kamarupa is wrapped in mystery, and our 
Eamarupa before the knowlodafo of it is drawn from dubious and 
Eooh kings. fragmental y vefercuces in the Mahdhliarata^ and 

iu tlie Paranas and Tauiras^ chief arneiigHt which uui} be moiitiouod the 
Yogini Tanira ViwA the Bhagavaia and Kiilikd Puranuif, 

The boundaries of the country varied greatly from time to time. 

Ill the Yognii Tanfra it is said that Katua- 
rupa comprised tlie eouiitry bctw(*on tlio Kara- 
tojaandthe Dikrai, so that it included no! only the whole of what 
is now known as the Brahuiapuira Valley, hut also Hant>pnr and the 
State of Koeli Bihar. it was subdivided into foni- portions, viz: 
Kanmjiitha from the Karat oya to t]i(‘ Sankosh, Katuapitlia from 
the Sankosh to the Uiipalii, 8ii\arn i(nt{iu fioin the Jfnpahi to (lie 
Bharuli, and Saumnrjntha fiom the Bluiali to the Dikknra-basini or 
Uikrai. 11 is des(Til)(*(l as bounded on tlit‘ iVoi th hj' Kunja’^iri, on the 
West by the Kanitoyii, on llio lOast hy tlie (Sii iLuhjaka, and on tlu‘ South 
by the juuetion of the Brahmaputra and Ijakshnia ri\eis. It is iidiled 
that Kamarupa is three corneied and is JUO yojanas m breadth and 


300 yojauas in* length.* Accoidingto the Kdlilo't Pnidna^ Kainakh^a and 
Piagjjotishapura w(n’e situated iu the centio of Kamarupa, and the 
Vishnu Purana adds that tho count j*y extended around it for 100 yojanas 
iu all directions.t In tho MnhdhltdrafUy Bhai*adatta*H Kinjiire of IVag- 
jyotisha or Kamarupa is Kp(»ken of as extending to tho sencoast,! and 
the copper plate of Vanaunila, which will he referred to further on, says 
that the rule of that monarch also extended to the hisx § 

lliiien Thiang pla<*e& the ei renin I ere nee of the country when he 
visited it, at ]t/,UU0 li, from wliich (General (^umiingham infers that 
it must, at that time, have co^ipnsed the whole of the Bj^alimaputra 
Valley us well as Koch Bihar and Bhotan.|| ^ 

Tho name of the country is mythologically (‘xplaiued as follows: — 
When Sail died of giicf at the reproaches of liei* linsband H^iva, the 
Orij^ of name** Kama- latter, o\ercome by remorse, wnndeied about 
the \\orld carrying her dead bod> on his head 
In order to put a stop to his penance Vishiau followed him and lopped 


Kings by Mu^olman historians, which have boon made accesaiblo by Blochmami in 
the J. A. S. B. for 1872. 

* Edition published in Galoattn at tho Bangobosht press in 1294 Bal, pp. 70, 77 
t K41ikii Purtl^a, page 91, of Edition published at the Bangobashi press; and 
Vishnu Puriva, page 81 of Edition jiublished at tho same press. 

X Sabh& Parva, XXVI, XXV II. The references found olsowhero to tho differ- 
ent parts of the Mah^bharata are to the translation of Prat&p Chandra Koy« 

I J. A. S. B. IX, (Part TI) 778. 

II Aneienk geography of India, Volume I, Buddhist period, p COO 
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away the body piece-meal with his discos. The body fell to 
in 51 different pieces, and wherever each piece fell, the ground was held 
to be sacred. Her organs of generation fell on Nilachala hill near 
Oauhati, and the deity of that place was thenceforth known as 
K&rnakhya, the goddess of sexual desire. As S'iva still continued 
to do penance, the other gods became afraid that he would thereby 
acquire universal power, and accordingly despatched K&madeva, the 
Indian Cupid, to make him fall in love again, and thereby break his 
penance. Kamadeva succeeded in his Mission, but so enraged was S'iva 
at the result, that he burnt him to ashes by a fiery glance from the 
eye in the centre of his forehead. Kamadeva eventually recovered his 
original form, and the place in whidi this took place was ever after- 
wards known as Kaniai'iipa. 

The earliest recorded king of K'amarupa, of whom liowever, very 
little is known, was named Mahirahga Dana- 
va.* * * § Ho was succeeded by ids son Hataka 
Asui'a, after whom came Sambara Asura and then Rnttia Asura.t 

After this, there was a chief named G hataka, the ruler of the 
Kiratas, who are said to have been a power- 
ful race, much addicted to eating flesh and 

drinking strong drinks. 

Ohataka was defeated and slain by Naraka, who was bom 
of the earth by Vishriu, and had been depu- 
ted by him to exterminate the Kiratas. Hav- 
ing succeeded in doing this,J he made Pragjyotishapura ( the mo- 
dern Gauhati) his capital, § and settled numerous Brahmans at 
Ktimakliytt. His rule extended from the KaratoyA on the West, 
to the DikiAhg on the East. It is s^id that he marned Mdya, the 


Mahlranga Danava. 


Ghataka Kirata. 


Naraka Asura. 


* Notices of Mahirahga and his snooesBors will be found in the K£lik& Pur^^a 
Chaps. 36-42, and on page 8l of the Yogini Tantra, In the Eaghuvamia, it is re- 
lated that llaghn crossed the Brahmaputra with a view to attacking the king of 
Fr4gjyotiBha or Kamarupa. The latter is said to have submitted ^thout vontar- 
ing to give battle, and to have paid a tribute of war elophaiits. The name of the 
king is not mentioned. 

t The names Danava and Asura, indicate that these kings wore of aboriginal 
origin. According to the Varntavali of Prasiddha Nardyan Kuar, Sambar, who is men- 
tioned in the text as ihe grandson of Mahirahga, was the founder of the dynasty. He 
is there spoken of as the son of Brahma, ^d is said to have had his capital at 
Eahgamati. e' 

. X Apparently he only subdued them. In the Udyoga Parvan, his son Bhaga- 
datta is referred to as bringing Kiratas to the aid of Duryodhana. (XTIII, 

§ There is a hill near Gauhiti which is still known as the hill of |fanhlea. 
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daughter of the king of Vidarbha or Knnijiua. Narnka was greutly 
favoured by Vishnu who placed him in charge of Kamakh^ a, and told 
him that so long as that goddess wus pleased with him lie would do 
well, but that if he angered her, he would suffer, and that he hinis(‘lf 
would then desert him. It is said that ^uiaka carried off 10,000 girls 
as wives, and that he became so proud that ho asked Kanmkhy/i to 
maJTy him. To this t]ie g<>ddeas nssentcMl on condition that he erected 
a temple to her on Nilfichala and also constructed a tank and a i*oad 
to the temple in a single night. Naraka accepted the terms and had 
almost accomplished his tnsk, when the goddess cnusiMl a cock to cr'ow 
before dawn, and saying that that was a ]»roof tliat day Jiad come, 
evaded her promise and refused to imuTV liim. Ovc'it'omc with rage, 
Naraka slew the cock, and the place whert? he did this is still known fis 
Kukuta-Katd (the place where the cock was killcsl). Jlut Nnraka’s 
crow'Jiing misfortune was his icfiisal t(» pminit Vj»>i.sl»tha Minii tn go 
to worsliip at Kainakhya, in conscquenco of which the Muni curs(*d 
Naraka and Kainakhya, saying that thmjcc forward no one who wor- 
shipped at Kaniakliva’s slirino should see tin? fnllilmcnt of his desire. 
By the aid of ^i'iva, the duration of this curse was limited to tluTo 
hundred years, hut Naraka had now completely alieitated both Karna- 
khya and Vishnu and was eventually slain by the latter in tbo incarna- 
tion of Kyislnia. Krishna’s invasion of Pragjy()tisha])Uia is described in 
the Bhdgnvafa and Vishnu Purdnas, in the latter of which it is stati d that 
his attack on Naraka was iTisfig.ated by Indra,* Tlie capital was dnff-m]- 
edby sharp and by iium crons outworks el ected by tlie Asura Muru, 

hut Krishna cut bis >vay tlnough with his discus and slow Mnru and 
his sons. He then entered tlie city and engaged in a terribh* combat 
with Naraka, aiul after killing thouvsauds of daitjus, he clovi' Naraka in 
twain with his discus, lie recovered the golden eari'ings of Aditi and 
other property sei'/cd by him, and sent the lt),U00 girls impi isoned in his 
harem together with his (5,000 elephants and his horses to Dvaraka. 

Naraka left two sons, Bhngadatta ami Vajrndatl.n, of whom the 


Bhaaadatta. 


foiiner w'Hs appointed hy Krishna to succ(;ed 
him as king of Pragjyotisha. Bhagadatta 


is frequently referred to in the Mahdbhdrata, hi the Salhd Farvauj 
it is related that he was defeated by Arjuna after a battle which 


lasted for eight days.f Later on, when the forces of the Kau- 
ravaa and Panjavas were being mustered for the last struggle, 


* Bhigavata Por^^a (Edition pablishod at the Bangohanhi press) X, 69, and 
Yish^u Pitrii|Mi>, pp. 81—83 i V, 29) 

f Sabha Parvan, secs. XXYl and XXYII. His troops are described as a host 
of KuPtttae aiid Chinee, and numerous other warriors that dwelt on the seacoast, 

J. I. 35 
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Bhagadatta'fl Buooeasors. 


Bliagadatta went to the assintaiiee of Duryodliana with ao ydk* 
shauhini of troops consisting of Chinas and Kiratas,* At the final 
battle of Kurukslietra, he performed prodigies of valour, and no less 
than four sections of the Drona Paroayi are devoted to a narrative of 
his heroic deeds, from tho time when he rescued l)ui*yodhana from the 
onslaughts of Bhima to his fight with Arjuna, in which he was at last 
defeated and slain. The issue of this last combat is ascrihed to the 
mngic intervention of Krishiia, who rendered harmless tlio invincible 
weapon wbiob be bad previously given to Bbagadatta’s father Naraka.f 
Bhagadatta was succeeded by others of his line, one of whom, 
Pralambha, is described as liaving been an 
unusually powerful prince. By bis wife Jivada, 
ho bad a son named fJajara, and the latter, by his wife Taia, who was 
an incarnation of Lakshmi, bad in bis turn a son named Yanamala. 
A copper })lato containing a grant of land by the latter to a Brahman 
which was found near Tozpur in 1840 A. D., is the authority for tho 
account of Bhagadatta's sucoessors here given. J 

Tthas been assumed that Vanamila was of the Pala dynasty, but 
bis assorted descent from Nnraka makes this impossible ; this assumed 
aiieesfry, and tho fact that be bore the Ksbattriya title Varnianor Bar- 
man, renders it much more likely that he was a converted aboriginal 
potoiitate df the same class as the Kbyen and Koch kings. 

I'he so-caJlod Rdjjis of Rani, in Kamnip, claim to be descended from 
the linen go of Bhagadatta. 

Krishna frequently appears in Assam Mythology. We have al- 
ready seen how ho slow Naraka and set up 
his son Bhagadatta in his stead. He is also 
said to have carried off his bride Rukmini from her father Bbishmaka, 
tho king of Kun^ilya^ or tho country around Sadiyd, between the 
Dikrang and Dibong rivers. The name of this monarch is still pre- 
served in ixpi^er Assam, and a ruined fcH, some sixteen miles north of 
SudiyA, is attributed to his reign. || The name of the kingdom sur- 
vives in the Kupdil river. 


Bape of Bukmini. 


• Udyoga Parvan, b©c. XVIII. 

t Droea Par van, boob. XXVI— XXX. 

X J. A. S. B. IX, p. 766. Tho plate bears a date in an unknown era—'* Bamvat 
19 PreBumablj this refers to the date of the king’s saocession. 

{ According to ordinary Paurapik accounts, Bhishmaka was king of Kttf^ixui 
or Vidarbha, the modem Berar, in Central Iadia.-Ed. 

II These ruins were described by Colonel Hannay in the J. A. S B. for 1$4B, 
p. 459. It is not nnlikely that farther research amongst this and pthdr mina 
ill the same direction, would add considerably to our knowledge of fukoient Assabi 
history. ^ 
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Efiihya'B gi'andson, Aniruddha, carried off Uslii, the daughter of 
Bipa Baja, king of S^oQitapara, the city of 
And of XTaha. blood, now known by the Aasamoae equivalent, 
Teepnr — in oonsequeuoe of which ho waa caught by that monarch 
and imprisoned. The subsequeut iuvasion of Ba\ia Baji’s kingdom by 
Kfishpa and the rescue of Aniruddha is described in the Bhdgavafd 
Pardaa and elsewhere. From the ikd/iA'd Pf^rdaa it appears that iihji 
Ba^a was the contemporary and friend of Naraka.* 

Fi'om these stories, all that we can gather with certainty is that 

OonoluBiontobedrawn Brahmaputra Valley was known to the 
from these legends. invadei*B of India at a very early })e* 

iiod, and that the proccbs of converting the aboriginal tribes to Hin- 
duism. which is going on before our eyes to-day, corainonced long be- 
fore the time of whicli wo have any authentic i*eoo»d. 

Kdmarujia appeals to have been a famous place for pilgrimages and 
devotions, and the fame of Kaniakh\i and the Brabmakunda hud spread 
abroad at a very eaily date. In the Tinifras it is said “Elsewhere 
deities are scarce, but in Kamarupa, they are found in cveiy house,'* 

At the beginning of the S'akaditya era, a king named DovoAvnra 
ruled soniewlioro in Kdmariipa but the site 
Bevesvara. capital is unknown. He W'ns a S'ddra 

by caste, and is said toha\e tried to prevent the spiesd of Buddhism 
.ind to propagate the worship of Kamakh^a, but without any very 
great success. 

In the Yogini Taut i a, mention is made of Naga.sankara or Naga- 
khya, who is said iu liave been horn ot the 
Nagasankara, Karatoya river, about 37H A. J) , and to liave 

founded a dynasty whicli luled for four liuudrcd }ears His capital 
was above the Naga4ariknra temple at Pratapga|h, in Vihhiiunatlia 
(Bishnath). 

Our earliest authentic knowledge of the country is derived from 

Hiu*nT8ian*'.*ocount ot Hiiien Tbiang, tli«* celebrated 

of Kamarupa. Chinese traveller and pilgrim. lie visited 

Kdmarupa about 640 A. I), at which time a Hindu prince named 


• Yish^u Purdna, Book V, t’hup'i 32, 33, and Kalikd Puia^a. p 94 Tb<* 
events described hero form the sutijoct of one of the earliest known ppips in ilie 
Assamese language* It is known as Kuimira^fiara^af and is said to have boon ant ion 
by Sri Chandra Bbtumti 

It should be noted that fejipur is not the only place which claims to be the 
site of Bijd BAna’s capital. The remains of what is said to be the city of this king, 
ore StiH pohtied oat at a place a few miles south of Dinajpur, which to this day 
14 known, as Bin Bdjir (fiarh» (dAandarAin Boroa^s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 113.} 
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Kuinara Bli/iskara Varman^ was on the throne. He describes thifirnler 
fis a Brahma^, but by this it seems doubtful whether he meant any- 
thing more than that he was a Hindu and not a Buddhist. Barman js 
a wt;! I known Kshattriya title, and is one which is commonly adopted to- 
day by KiichariH, when tlioy accept Hinduism and assume the sacred 
thread, on the fiction that they are concealed Kshattriyas. The method 
of C071 version by fictions sucli as this is, doubtless, of very nneient date, 
and from the fact that this prince described himself as ‘‘ Barman, ” it# 
seems nob iinreasoiiaBlo to pi*esuine that he was a Hindu convert from 
some ahorigiiiMl tribe. The presumption is strengthened by tlio fact 
that his siibjecis are dcscrihod ns being of small stature wdth dark yel- 
low complexions, and by our knowledge that subsequent rulers, e. 7 ., the 
Khycu and Kocli kings. wcr<? nolliing nnu'o than irinduiscd aborigines. 

lliiien 'rsiang reports that the people adored and oiTcred sacrifices 
to Ihe l)<ivas, and adds that although Buddhism was not forbidden, its 
votfu ies \v(*re scaicc. 

The soil is describcMl as being deep and fertile, and the towns w'ero 
surrounded by moats filled with water brought from rivers or banked 
*up lakos.f The people wert* li(‘rce in appearanee, but upright and 
studious; their language dilTorcd somewhat from that spoken in Mid- 
India. In his lime, as now, the (‘ouiitry was famous for wild elephants, 
which were*especially miiiiorous in the south-east. J 

After Hi non Tsiang's aceoiiiit, we are again left wdth no authen- 
End of Nnrako’B dy. tic information rofTnitling tlte country. ^ It is 
said that Subiilni was born in the 19th genera- 
tion beginning from Knrakn, in the lineage of Bhngadatta. Subaim 
Ix'came an n.scetic and weiH to the Himalayas, and was succeeded by 
his son Suparuil who was killed by his ministers. 

Then a Kshaitriya Saiinyasi named Jitari, came from the west and 
founded a kingdom. He deserted Gauha^i and 
built a capital further west. His coutempo- 
rary .lalpcsvara hud his capital whore the S'akta temple of Jalpc4vara 
( w'hich he founded) now stands, in the Jalpaiguyi District. Jitari was 
siiceoeded in turn by Subali, Padma Narayai^a, Chandra Naraya^a, 
* Boiirrt Inins. II. p. 196. 

t The Ahoin capitals wore in tlio samo way encircled by moats, and the old 
Kachan' capital at Dniiapiir was siniilarly protected on two sides, while the Bhan- 
siri flowed along tho third side. 

J Those animals appear always to have been plentiful, ^or we read in the 
Uns?huvnihsa that, the king of Ktimnnipn or Prdgjyotisha gave many elephants 
as tribute to liaghn ( IV— 83 ), and in the Vishnu Parana ( p. 81 ) it is stated 
i iiat Krishna took G.OOO elephants ^om Naraka's eapital, after he had defeated and 
fill in that monarch. * 
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Mahendra Nar^yaoa, Gwjendra Narayaigia, Pr<pa Narayapo, Jaya Nir4- 
ya^a, KabobhaNarayana, and Uatna Chandra.*' 

The next king to bo mentioned is Ariniatta, who ruled the country 
on the Booth bank of the Brahmaputm from 
Arimatta. neighbourhood of Gauh&ti, aB far as Balia 

in Nowgong. He is said to have been born of a princess of the house 
of B&ma Chandra, t who was ra])ed by the Bi*ahninpiitra I’iver. Ac- 
cording to the Vamskivali of Prasiddha Narayaiia, Arimatta ruled at 
Baidargarh unHl 1160 S'ak. (A. I). 1238.)t 

His son Jaugal Balahii was a mighty warrior, and and was 
engaged in constant feuds witli the Kacharf 
Janaal Balahu. Jaintia Rajas. 1'he ruins of a fort said to 

Imv^been built by him arc still risihle in Sahari Manza, near Nowgong. 
He eventually made peace with the Kachari Raja, and married his 
daughter, hut host ilities again broke out and lie was defc'atcd. He fled 
covered with wounds, and was drowned in the Kallang rivei*. 

Pour kings, named Mimaiig, Ga jaiig, Sribang and Mri gang are men- 
tioned by Gunabhivam as having reigned for 
Mimang, Mrig^ng, Ac. 200 years at Lohityapur in Kamarfipa, and as* 

having been succeeded by Phehgua Ihijd. In PraBidtilia Narayanans 
Vamkivalky on the otlier lumd, it is said tliat Naraiig and Mriga hg were 
son and grandson of Arimatta, and that the lal ter being ver]^ pious made 
over his kingdom to Ja^a Simha, a learned Braliman of Darrang. But 
these accounts are so vague and uiiceiiain thaf it set ms to bn useless to 
try to reconcile them or to construct a connected hi.story from them. 

The Pala rulers still remain to be mentioned. There is no doubt 
that kings of this name at one time possessed 
great power in the conntiy, but our informa- 
tion regarding them is very meagre. Rai ’Gunabliiram liania in his 


Fala dynasty. 


• So Gunahhirftm and an old cliromVlo in the poHsoRHum o n Brfihnittn. to 
which roforonce was made by (loncral Jenkins in the J. A. S. 13., JX., p. 766. 
Praaiddba NarAyana's Vamndvali says that KAma Chandra was 14th in descent from 
JitAri. Hannay (J. A. S. B. 18i8, p. 464) identitied JitAri with Dharma PAla, and 
says that his kingdom was in Central Assam and tlmt the dynasty became extinct 
with Raja fViikrAhka in 1478 A. D. He quotes no authority for these Btatoments. 

t So the Vamidvali of Prasiddha NArAyaiia. GupAbhiram says that the prin- 
cess was of tlio NAgAkhya Hue. 

X The so-called piinnriA RAjA in KAmrAp claims to he descendefl fn^m 
Arimatta^ and will not touch the Ari fish in consequence. Baidargarh is near BotnA 
in KAnirdp. GnuAbhirAm says that local tradition ascribes its erection to PhohguA 
RAja. Traditions regarding Arimatta and his son are still current amongst the 
people, and their history is said to be narrated in an old pviht (now verj^ rare) which 
I have not y^t sucoeoded in obtaining. 



2741 B. A. Oaii-^iWi# of Kamitri^pOn, 4, 

Biiranji givos a list of J7 P4U pri^otiis who reigned in Klmttr4p% Mr : 
Jayanta P.Ua, Chakra P41a, Bhdmi Pela, Preraa Pala, Pai|»li4 P4ht 
Daksha P41a, Chandra Pala, Narayana Pala, Madhu Pala. Indra Ptta, 
Siihha Pala, Krishna Pala, Sn P41a, Gandha Pala, Madhava Pdla, 
S'yama P4Ia, and Lakalimi P41a. He adds that these princes were 
Buddhists, and that Lakshmi P41a was followed by a king of the name 
of Siibdhu who died childless and was succeeded by his Mnntri Sumati.* 
There is a tradition amongst a colony of Brahmans ( called Basat- 
taria, i. e, 72) residcmf at Sualknchi in Kamarupa, that they settled thei'e 
in the reign of one Dliarma Pala, and a copperplate in their possession 
recfU’ds a grant of land made to them by that prince. 

Another plate found recently at Benares and deciphered by Pro- 
fessor Veriis, records the gi^ant of two villages Bada and Munda^ in 
the Vishnya of Bnd4 in the Bhnkfi of Pragjyotisha in the Mandala 
of Kamarupa to a Brahman named f?ridhnra. The date of tlie grant 
has not been deciphered, but Professor Vonis is of opinion that it was 
about 1142 A. D. The name of the prince making the grant is Knmara 
Pala, son of Rama Pala and grandson of Vigraha Pala. The inscrip- 
*tion says that Rama Pala killed a certain Raja Bhhna. Kum/lra 
Pala is styled Lord of Gauda, and his General is said to lilive 
slain a rebellious vassal named Timgya, or Tishya Deva iu the East.tt 
From the menliou of Rama Pala and Vigraha Pala and the title 
Gande^vara assumed by KurnAra Pala, this plate would seem to prove 
that the Raja in question belonged to the Pala dynasty of Bengal, and 
the probability that this was so is strengthened by the fact that Deva 
Pala of that dynasty (who according to General Cunningham ruled 
from 850 to 885 A. D. ) is said t.o havq conquered Kamarupa.J; 

* In an ancirnt-looking chronicle shown by a Brahman to General Jenkins, 
Lakhi Piila, Subiihii and Sumati are mentioned first, then Jitari and his descendants, 
then the Pahis, and lastly Miniahg and his Ruccossors. Tt is almost impossible to 
give reasons for arranging these dynasties in one order rather than in another, 
partienlarly as it sooms probable tliat they ruled in different parts of the country. 
It is supposed for instance that Mimang, and his family reigned at Lohityapura 
in Kdmarupa, and that the capital of Jitari was outside modern Assam in the 
Jalpaignri District. 

The list of Palas in this document differs slightly from that quoted in the text, 
and is given by General Jenkins as follows 

Japandu Pdla, Huri Pdla, Dhamba Pdla, Rdma Pdla, Pakshya Pala, Chandra 
Pdla, Narayana Pala, Mantri Pala, Haina Pala, S^ydina Pala, Mactya Pala, Su Pdla, 
Gandha Pala, Madhava Pula, and Lakhia PiUa. The differences are however iu many 
cases clearly due to misreadings of the original, 
t Supplement to Pandit for Pobruary, 18^3. 

4 Vide copperplate found at Bhagalpur and translated by RajendnaliUa 
Mittra, J. A. S. B. 1878 page 407i^The conquest of Kamardpa is however imcdr< 
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Mr. WiMKmacott in his ** l^raoes of B^Adfaiam in Dinajpur/* was ot 
opinion the Bengal Pala dynasty at one time ruled the country 
north of the Padma, and Mr. Ferguson in his paper on Hiuou Tsiang 
says that Piila kings were ruling east of the Karatoya long after 
“ Bengal had been subdued by the Senas, before whom indeed tlie Palas 
** probably retreated by degrees to the north-eiist.*' The only conquest 
in Kdmarupa claimed by the Sena line, who succeeded the Pala dynasty 
in Bengal, is that of Vijaya Sena ( A. D. ) who is said in the 
inscription found at Bajshahye by Mr. Metcalfe, to have conquered the 
Kings of Ganda, Kamardpa, and Kaliaga.* 

On the other hand it should be mentioned that the name Pala 
alone creates very little, if any, presumption regarding the lineage of 
the ^lers bearing it. Many of the Bltuiyas were named Pdla, and 
Dalton speaks of an Aryan dynasty of that name which ruled over 
Kundilya or the country around Sadiyi, and succumbed to a ChutiyA or 
Kachdri invasion, probably about the same time that the Koches rose 
to power lower down the Valley. 

tain. According to Doctor Hultzsch tho moaning of tlio verse is that Deva Pilla^ 
Bupijorted the king of Kd.mar(jpa against the king of IJtkala {tnd. Anf, Vol XV, 
p. 808). Cf. Dr. Kielhorn’s paper on the Dinajpar Inscription ; J. A. S. B., Vol. 
|tXl, Part r, pp. 77 and ff. The line of Pala Kings is now eBtublishod to be as fol- 
lows 

(1) Gopila I* 


(2) Dharmapahi. 


Vdkpdla. 


(3) Devapdla. 


Jayapala. 

(4) Vignihnpala T. ^ 
(0) Narayai^apdla. 

(7) Rdjyapdia. 

I 

(8) Gopfilall. 

(9) Yigrahapdla II. 

(10) Mahipdla. 


(11) Kayapdla. 

(12) Yigrahapdla III. 


It is doubtfnl whether Deva Pdia was nephew or son of Dharma Pdla. 

The dates of Deva Fdla, as given above, are those given by General Cunning- 
.{Bep, AreK Bur. lad., XI, 181). Dr BaJendraUla Blttra gives 895.916 A. D. 

^ 1878 pime 401. It is howe^lk not very clear from his insorip- 

tion, whether the eonqneror was the Sena prince or the ruler of Gauda. 
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In Glazier's Report on BaAgpnr, Bharma P41a is as the 

founder of a dynasty. It is said that he was succeeded ^ Hs eon 
Bhava Chandra, whose successor, Pala, was the last of the line. The 
remains of a fortified city which even now retains the name of Dharma 
Pala, are still to he seen in Ran^pur, and in the Baghdwar pargana of the 
same district are the ruins of Udayapura, the city of Udaya or Bhava 
Chandra. 

Leaving the Pala dynasty we come upon somewhat more certain 
The Khyen dynasty, ground. Tradition says that there was a cer- 
Niladhvaja. Brahman w'ho liad a most restless and 

troublesome cowherd. Going one day to cliastise him, he found him 
asleep and a cobra shading him with its hood. He then noticed from 
the marks on his feet that ho was destined lo he a king. Ho informed 
him of the fact, released him from menial work and made him promise 
to make him his mantri wlien he rose to power. In course of time, 
acting under the advice of the Brahman, the quondam cowherd deposed 
the last representative of the Pala race and ascended the throne, 
making the Brahman his councillor. Ho assumed the name of Nila- 
dhvaja, and bringing many Brahmapa from Mithila did*' much towards 
ro-establisliiiig Vedio observances. Ho is said to have belonged to* the 
Khyen tribe, but on conversion to Hinduism, be declared his caste to be 
that of High S'lnlra, just as the next dynasty — the Koch — called them- 
selves Rajavamsis. Ho removed the capital to Kamathapura,* on the 
western bank of the Dbarla in Koch Bibar. The ruins still exist, and 
are described by Dr, BucUanau- Hamilton who visited them iu J809.t 
He says that the city was very extensive, being no less than 19 miles 
in circumferoiioe, of which five were protected by the Uharld and the 
rest by a rampart and a ditch. The city Avas built on the usual plan, 
enclosure within enclosure, wall within Avail, the king’s palace occu- 
p}’ing the centre of the Avhole. 

. His son Chakradhvaja succeeded him, and the latter was in turn fol- 
Chakradhvaja, Nilam- lowed by Ins son Nildmbara, who attained to 
great power. His dominions included the 

Ha was on tliis accuunt known as Kamathe^vara. It is donbtful how far 
Niladhraja’a empire extended, and it is not unlikely that in some portions of 
Eastern KdmarCipa other rulers were at the same time exercising sovereign rights. 
The Musalman historians of the time sometimes refer to Kdmariipa and Kg^in^^ ha as 
if the kingdoms wore distinct, and sometimes speak as if the terms were synony- 
mous and referred to one and the same country. “Gomotay**iB shown in the Map 
in Blaev's Theatmm Orbis Terrarum, Vol II (Amsterdam 1660) ; but the tp«.p is 
too sketchy to enable the boundaries of the country to be ascertained from it. 

t Buohanan-Hamilton's account is reproduced alnibst verbatim in Hunter's 
Statistical Account of Koch Bihar, p. 663. See also Statistical Acoonnt Of Bai|g* 
pur, p. 314. 
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greater of Kamarupa, Goaipifa and Raagpur^ and also puri dJ 
atioiupts to extend hib doiumioos weie lacilituteil h\ tiic 
stroggliyr Wbif'h the At^iau Kui^>s of liiiigal ^\ 4 .JC then ntakinu (o 
luaiutain their ind( ])Oii(K iico ul tlu Delhi Kui]kmois. 

Niliimhaia did niiMli (o ini]>iove loiutininuMlionM, and amongst 
oihor woiks, eoiihti U( 1 ( d a inauniliicid load iioiii kaiii.itha[)Uia to (Wio- 
faghafa, a poilion ot wlin h still loi ms p»ii 4 *f llu* nnin umjI lietuoin 
Koeli Bihai, KaiiiCjiui and Hoi^r i Tilt till ol this moriueli is m 
thib \Mhe. The son of Ills coam ihtn . a lhaiiin ni n iitn d '^iiuhi IMda, 
wa^ enaiuouitd of the (]iu( ti, and the kin^. lKnitn>ol i(, oidtMid liini 
to he killed and some ot Ins lle^h to 1 k eo >ked lii then ni\itMl Die 
father to a binquot and, altti iiiiki'ii^ him [inliki ol Ins on s tii U 
told him \^hat he hid t iti ii and (\])jihnd tin 4 ii uin'-t nn 4 s iiinh i 
wlMeii the pnnishnu <i( had 04(11 iidli (« i 1 ‘n 4 an < i lo it t m 4 ‘ hit 
the kiiietlom. nmh t lh( put* mi ol iniuintj; ipiLi nn < lo tin (linucs 

in oiih 1 to ^^.^sll i\\i\ tit sin ( nmniitid 1 ) liis 4 Hi Hnl his 14 il 

t w IS ie\< iiL(t. <in I t» idn nil iD ht vtuil ti lliisnn Mali, tin* 
Naw ah at ( land i, lud t Ilm^lnnol (In* \\4 ikinwid "in kni/vlom, pt i 
siiaded him to»st ml a 1 It m* » ni} lo nn i It il I In^ '>»n »^4 ol kimitlii- 
pin'h, Is said to lia\ e lastt d loi IsnoIm d (In tinl ot \)n li p ml 

^Husain Shall u:a\e out ihil In w is ironjo to ih nid >ij I In* ;i tml j 
turn to lus own eoiiott}, hut tint Inloie donio n, Ins wiU vms i <1 
to pay a visit to NilamlMt i’*« iiam Uudn tins prtf m 4. S 4 >iiie auneii 
men were inlrodm ( d into tin* edv in litleis, nnl with llnu ,iid Ihotilv 
wascaptnied, iNilamiiaia was liken [nisonti ind put 111 an non ( atre 
to he taken lo Gauda, hut In m nit Ins t se ipe, and Dudiauan llamii on 
fea}s that ill Ins hme lln (omimmptoph (1 Kaniai up i slill loidvttj joi 
h lb rest ora I mu at some liiluu tide Tiio Ass tin (*hroiiulis fi\ 1 j')*s 

A. D Jib the dat(* of tin tajitiit ot K nn dliamn i, .1 id I Ins tiiii 1 , e ni- 

tii'ined by u toiitt mpoi tneous in tiiption ^ou d h_) ali \\ ^ iniMilt, iit 
Maldah bodini^ dale '“JT H k \ I' *• In 'i >• louLt I ton 

Madiasah built hv yu-un-^ha in eoi irne*eo .iD m ot tj, tonjin I of 
ICainatha ami Kamaiupiit I * t‘ itiihoi ot I he l{it/ leltis to tin t o i- 
<]liest oi thtse and olnci pints, aril inerdioiis Jiupi Aai 1 ami l*ali, 
Kumwar Gosa, Lakkh in ami I^.tlihmi Naiayana amongst tlie pruieos 
subdued. IliiHaiii bhah Jelt his son Ddxi^al with a stiong a>in\ to com- 
plete the couquest, “ but when the rams set m and t lie roadb were cl »8( d 
“ the issued with his mon Irom the hills and iu a short tim * they 
■were all killed.** A very siiiniai accouui is given lu the Fathiyah 

♦ is doubtless an exaggeration. 

t J, A. Ij. B 1874, p ^81. A. T) 1198 is also accepted by Blochmann as the 
eoireot A. S* B. 1872, p. 79 } # 

J I. 86 
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Turbuk’s invasion. 


i *lbriyah, from which it nppears that the Kaja who droTO out the 
Miisalrndna was the Xhom king,* V ,y. 

A few years later ( 1500 A. D. ) a Pathfiii named Turbuk is said to 
liavo advanced as far as Koliabar, where he 
defeated the Ahems and was not finally expelled 
from the Province until 1532 A. D., when lie was defeated and slain, 
and his army cluised as far as the K ir.itoy.i river. This invasion is 
recorded in the Alioin histories, but is not mentioned by Musalmari 
writers. The Mari is are said to be the destHMubints of prisoners taken 
in this war.f 

Although Iliisaiu Sliah’s inva'^ion conslitiited the first serious 
Barlior Mu.salman attempt of the xMiififiriimadau rulers of llengal 
inviisions, to permanent ly oofuipy Iviimarupa, arc ninth are 

not wanting of earlier invjisioiis whi(!li, howovor, seem tu have partaken 
moi-e (d* the. nature of lililmstering expeditions than of real attempts at 
eoin|iiest.J 

< ihiyasiiM-din Rah.hlar Sh.-ih is reported to have invaded Assam 
aliont rj'JO A. D. and to have asccmled the llrahmapiitra as far as 
y.idiNji, hut in tho oml ho was defeated and driv(Mi b.iclc tO' Ciau(la§ 

IkUtiyaruM-diu Yu'/hak Tughril Khan invaded theeountry in 1256- 
57 A, I). Por a lime he was successful and he (udehiMtetl his con- 
quest hy m-ee(iiig a mosque, hut, wlnm tlie rains set in, and the country 
wjis lloodt'd, large niuuliors of his men dit‘d. The king of Kamariipa 
then returned from his hiding place in the lulls and gave battle, 
Tiighril was killed and his army defcjited. and only a fe\v escaped to 
Bengal to tell the talo.|| Muhammad *Sii.ih, son of Tu gh lnq Shah, 


* Bloohtimiin, J. A. S. B. 1S72 pp. 79 and 33(5. The genoral account of the 
Khycn dyn.'iHly given ahoro is tnKcn from Gniiabliirain’s /lV/7a haranji. 

t 111 tho Futl.My:ili i ‘Ihviyuli it is said that they are tho doscundants of prince 
D.inyal’s army. A.s Turlmlv’s name is not moiitioned in Musalmtin histories, it is 
p.)ssLblo that tlio name is an Ahom designation of Daiiydl or some other comman- 
der of the forces lefi by Husain Shuh in Assam. 

J I do not int'ution Bt»kjitiy;ir fUiilji’s invasion, because it has been shown that 
ho did not, ns was once supposed, entor Assam and cross the Brahmaputra at Oau- 
hatii but that, lie marched northwards along tho Kuratoyd river which formed 
tlio bournlary of tho kingiloui of Kdmarfipa. 

§ Oiiuttbhinim’s huranji p. 81. 

II Gunabliirama's A%iin hurauji p. 82 and Tabaqat i Nasiri 263. The practise 
of flooding tluj country Jioro referred to was common in early wjirfare iu this part 
of India, iluaain Shah's second invasion of Tippora was frustrated by a similar 
operation (Long’s Analysis of the ILljmiila, J. A. S B. ISoOp. 513). Canningham 
( Aroh i Surv : of India Vol XV p. 170 ) meations a tradition that Mngkigu*d-dm was 
killed noar Sontirgiion, but it is not quite certain that the samo perjon is rafwred 
to, and in auy case tho version given in the text seems to be more anthsntio. 
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invaded the country in 1837 A. D. He sent “ 100,000 hofsemon well 
“ equi|^f^ Assam ; but tlie whole army perished in that land of 
“ witchcraft, and no trace of it was left. He sent a second army to 
** avenge the former disaster, bat when they came to Bengal, they 
“ would go no further, and the plan had to be given up.*** 

In the reign of Barbak, some time about 1460 A. D., Isina’il 
Ghazi, the celebrated Pir, is said to have defeated Kamesvaia, king of 
Kumarijpa. The story is told at length in a innnuseript found l)y the 
late Mr. Damaut in the possession of a fakir in charge of IsTnfPil 
Ghazi*B tomb at Kunta Duar, Rahgpiir, but no reference is made to tlio 
subject in any Assam Chronicle or tradition.t 

The records of these earlier Muhammadan invasions are very scanty, 
and very few traces of thoni now remain, beyond a few l uined fortilica- 
tions ( such perhaps as the Baidargarli already l•^dVrl•ed to ), a fevv occa- 
sional finds of coins and tlie names of ])laees indicating a previous 
Musalinan occupation. J 

Before proceeding further, it is necesKsary to give some account i)f 
the Baro Bhuiyas. It is generally adinitted 
Bare Bhuijas. they wore foreigners, but accounts dillcr 

as to the circumstances under wdiich they came to Bengal & Assam. 
Buchanan’s version is that t welve “ jjers'ms of very hioli distinci ion, 
and mostly named Pala, came from the we.st ami sett led ” at MalnistliMii 
He was of opinion iliat tliey belonged to the Bfiungiy.i tribe. Cunnifig- 
liatn on the other lian<l thinks that they were Bj’ahinans and tliat 
the name Bhiiiya is a coi riiption of Bhumihara, a term applied to t hem 
as indication of tlie fact that they had taken to cultivation as a iiH^aus 
of 1i”elihood. He says tiuit they .still call themselves Bahlian, and 
claim to be Brahmans, but that their emonies sny that/ they ai-e the de- 
scendants of men of low caste wdiom Jarasandlia raised to the priest- 
hood. He mentions that tliey form a largo pat t of the population of 
Magadha, the chief representative (»f the clan being the of Tekari, 
and from this he surmises that the Pala liajas mu^t liave been of 
“ this caste, as they would appear to have been descendant's of some of 
“the Biiro Bhuiluir Palas, while in their inscriptions they are silent as 
“ to their ancestry.” 

* Alamgirnumah, p. 731. 
t J A. S. B. 1874, p. 2Bi. 

J 3sJ silver coins were recently diMcoverod near Uauliap^ by a oooly working on 
the Assam-Beiigal Railway. They bore dates from 1310 to 1399 A. D. Most of 
thorn were coins issued by the independent Sultans of Bengal. Mal^mud Shah TI, 
Ghiy fend -din Bah&dur Shah, Ilyas Sb^h, Ao. A previous find of 33 coins at 

in I88e formed the subject of an ar ride by Dr. IJoernle in ihe J. A. S. B. of 
1881. p. 53. 
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Biifhanan’H iflr-Titifiiiatiou of the Bam Bliiii^^as wit4i the aboriginal 
tribo oalbul Bliunufiy.i or Rliiiiv i was eiul'^rfled })y Dalton and Other 
writers, fmt Dr, Wis^ has nindo it (jlear t hat (he word “ Hhmrtf '' has 
notliirii* * * § ; to do with cnsfe but is sirnpljr n word formerly used to denote 
a chief <jr riili-r.’’*' Ib' shows tint one at lenst of the “Bluiiyas” was 
a Miisnim.in, and fjiiotcs tlnnio ns follows; — “ Xon so tnuion dixero 
I’ee’os sed lUtioum^ fjiMsi fersan Princiix'^^.” Bhiiiwi theieforc simply 
means ohic*!’, and (•OMno((*s nothiii.r ro^ardini^ (Ini easte of the persons 
to whom it is applied. 

Why tlif'se l{hni\as should alwfi\s be v«'fri‘re«l to as 12 in number 
is less el(‘ar. It may be »hat (In* term was m i'.;in:illy “ Rar ” or “ 
mid somehow f^ot ^■ha!u;^*d in (*oiir-a* of time to Ihiix) oi* twcdve ; but this 
s(*(‘ms nnlik(dy. All thai. '‘an la* said in explanation is that tw(*lve soums 
to be a favv)m ile number to be fixed for eonneillors or feudatories in 
the (• .nsiilution of Icinmhnns in (his part of India The llajfi of 
Jainlia liad twelve and we shall see snbseiiuently that when 

Visva Sirhlia came to I ho throne, he a])poiuted twelve chief Ministers 
of Siate.t 

'I’lie ti'adiiion eiirreiH in Assam re«rardiue; the immigration of the 
Ilaro Hhiiiyas of (his Piwoinee is as follows: — A Jlfijit of Kamathapura 
named Dnrlaldia Narjyana went t(» war* will) anolhor Raja named 
DInnina Narayana, who railed himself (Jiiudesvara — the Lord of 
(JainjM.;]; When piMci? was (‘onebidod (bindesvara^ sent seven houses 
of Jb.dimans ainl se\eii <ir Sudras ( Ka^asihas ) to Durhiblia who 
s('(t!ed I hem cm his frontiei* as loi-ds of the jnai’ches and gave them 
la mis and slaves, Prom the position aceordial to them, it Booms 
eerl.ain l.hat iln'y niMr-.l. liaA'e been persons of position in their own coun- 
try rhe uanies oi l-he s<'V(*ri Rr.'lhinans were Krishna Pandita, Ra- 
ghu[>riti, Itimavann L'diai’, B;i\an, Dbarma and Mathura; and of the 
se\en Kava^llni-s- llirl, S'ri I lari, -S'llpali, S'riiUiara, (^hidaiianda, Sada- 
nineln and t 'haudiv ara. The last luentioncil, who was the ablest and 

* It ia in fact aimply the Sanakrit eqniv.alent of the Peraiim word Zamindar. 
The 1 1tlt> vMis sold by ike 1 1 'iT. kin'j-s of Carhar to any one willinpi: to pay for it, 
l)i NVisi* s essays on the P.iro Bhuiyas of Bengal will be found in the J, A. S. B. 
187h p 197 and ISTo, p JHl. 

t Of. also iho V- rmmils of the Khiiliaa, 

i Tlio whole story is told at length intho Gnru Ckantrn. 

§ It appears that this rir.lo was often claimed, oven by potty princeB, and in the 
time of the visit to rmnidradesa of Jaysiphja, the Baja of Kalmird {779mSiSA, D.) 
t ho ro wore no less than six potty princes in the province of Oaa^a or Varendra 
nil of whom claimed the title of Gauclesvara. The same state of affairs is sai4 by 
Tuninntha to have prevailed in the beginning of the ninth dentmyt hfitnsidiati^ly 
before the rise of the Palo princes. (Aroh. Sur. of Ind. Voh p, IIL) 
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"tlfiost learner} ^ was chief of the Bare Bhaiy&n, and acted their pnest, 
from which fact he was also known as Devidasa.* A story is told 
of Chanditrara to the effect that he and tlio other Bhuiyast wont home to 
fetch their families, mid that on sfartin^ to return they wore seized l>y 
Gaiidesvara and cast into p)‘isf»n Shortly aftfTwards a pandit fi'oin 
Benares visited the country and defeated all the learned men there in 
argument. The king confronted him with Chandivara, wdio soon over- 
came him, and he left the country covered with shaiuo at his defeat. 
This so pleased tlie king ihat he at once released Chandivara and In's 
companions and supplied them with boats in wliieh to return to Kama- 
rupa. They went and settled at Pnimagiiri, wli(*rc (Mmndivara earned the 
gratitude of the peasant i*y by eon.striicting a bund in Bangs! pargan.-i, 
which the CJiaudhri of the place, by name (bindharva Hiii, had in vaifi 
fttten»])led to make. iSul)Ke<]mMitly the Bliotias raid(‘d ami carried off 
a number of pcMtpUi including (.Miandivara’s S4>n it:i jadhara. (jaudliarva 
Uai tied to the suutli bank of the Brahma juitra, but (^liandivara with 
the other Hhiiiyas followed up the Bhotiii raiders and rescued their 
captives. 

After NilSmbjU’a had b(»en overthrown by the Musalmaiis under 
Husain Shah and live latter had in their turn been expelled by tlio 
A'homs, tlie country a])p<‘ai.s to have been broken up, as it bad often 
boon before, into numerous [K*tty kingdoms, and amongst tlio ruhu's of 
these small principaliticjs were twelve Bhuiyas, but wlie.tlnu* tiKJse wore 
descendants of the Bhuiyas iniported by Ueve.svju’a or riot is nneer- 
tain. 

* ilia son ltH.jH<lluira was the jjrrntit gruntlfathi'r of S'ahknni iIkj cele- 

brated reli.triouH n*fonner. 

t The following' li-t of JjhuiviiH in taken from kHkKliun'iiarHy;n»M*H •. 
Chiiru, Ujruri, Kuhtiiii, KhIi'h, laikf. Jliargann, Kabila, Kaniapnr. Phul^rup. Kijni, 
Digliala and Pratiip Of ile ao U^uri. laiki, tlhnrgion. Karnajnir, }*luilKun> hijiij 
and perhaps Diphalii are names of piaee.s, and Clisini, KiiPiini, K«lia, Kabila luul 
Pratap are the names of rulers wlm.-io atnbos are not. mentiun»*d. The twelve 
Bhuiyas were not the only rulers in ilit? country during this period of anarchy. 
Amongst others, two brothers naniod ('liandana and Madana are mentioned by Ebiclm- 
nan Hamilton as having ruled for eight years at a place called MarnldvAsa about 
twenty miles north of Kamathapnra. In a lecture by Babu B«m Clianrira Bhoah, 
quoted at page 407 of Hunter’s Slatistical Account of Koch Bihar, it is slated 
that Chandana and Madana were the children of Haris by his wife. Jira. 

Bat as will be seen heroafrer, there is not sofficieDt evhlcnce to justify this stat^;- 
mentt The same B&bd adds that Chandana been me king in 1511 and was succeeded 
by Viiva Simha in 1524, after a reign of thirteen years. Ganabhirnm mentions 
the kings ol the following places as having been subdued by Yisva Siihha : — Pimii* 
rlsi Bini, Luki, Bogsi, P4ntan, Boko, Bangaon, Moirapur, Bh»ilagaou, 

-Chaigaoiij Barnagar, flarrang. Karsi}>4ri, Attiabid, Kamarbabari, and Balarainpur. 
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Thb Koch Kings of KamariJpa. 

In the meantime the Koch chiefs were gradually rising to power* 

BUua d ' u tracing their history I shall follow gener- 

ally the account given in the Purmhannma or 
Vamsavali of Ra j/i Lakslimi Ndrayniia Kuar, but shall collate this with 
other vci-.sior>s and endeavour, where they diiTor, to show which is most 
probably correct. 

The account begins with the usual attempt to prove that the ruling 
tribe was of Kshattriya descciiit. It says that JSahasra, son of Raja 
Haihaya stole tlie milch cow of Jamadagni. Para4urama, son of the lat- 
ter, on Jiearing of tin? theft, slew Sahasra and restored the cow to his 
father. In r(jveng(i, Sahasra’s sons, t iking advantiige of i’arasux'iima’s 
absence, killed Jaimuhigni and cut off his head. When Parasunlma re- 
turned, he waged a war of e\ termination against the Kshaltriyas and 
recovereti the head of Jainarhigni, whom he ihen re'stored to lift* The 
remnant of tiie Ksliattri yas, Hying before the wrath of Parasurunia, 
assuimui the guise of Meches and discai'dod the saered thread. They 
multiplied rapidly, and event unlly a chief was born whose name was 
Hidi’i, and who had I w'el VO children —Panhar, Pln*dt?la, Aorko Gualiar, 
Fed Fedu, Jbirihana, Jiikuahar, Kathy a, Ilaihagu. Megha, Oorata, Jog.ii 
and Dukharu.* 'riiese sons founded twelve families and fiom one of 
ihese sjiraug Haria Alandnl. One day, when his wife Hira was carrying 
Ills mid-day meal to him in the fields, she was met by S'iva, who had 
assumed the form of Haria Mamjal, ainl in that guise eousiinied the 
food intended for her hushaiid anil had intercourse with her. There was 
some misunderstanding between her and her husband in the evening, 
hut matters wore soon put right, for S^iva appeared to Haria in a dream 
and informed him that it was ho who had eaten his food and taken 
such libei’tics with his wife, and stated that as a result of his intimacy 
with her, a son would be born who would rise to be a mighty chief. 
To com])lete the story, (he legend adds that the lady was none other 
than an incamution of Farvati, who had been made to take the form of 
a MeidiAni as a punishment for causing S'iva's death by a curse. Ten 
months latt'r, on the Jst day of the Bihii, the promised son was born, 
amidst universal rejoicings, and was named liisu, in commemoration of 
the time of his hiiih. By his .second wife Jira or Diiira, Uariu 
himself begot a son, whom he named S'isu. 

The PiirufthiViama continues, that in hi.s boyhood Bisu was known 
as the chief of cow*hei*ds. When lie grew up. he at once began to ex- 
tmid liis father’s principality by bringing the country x*uled the 

* The occurrence of the nunihei* twelve will again be reiuiirkod. The Futwha* 
?j(ifnn also speaks of tlie twelve sons of Saliusm. . .. 
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Bhuiyis under his power. He defeated the Bbuiyas of Ufjfuri and 
liuki* bui was defeated by Charu Bhniya. Wiiile wandering about 
after this defeat, lie was met by Parvati disj^iiised as n Meeh.ini, and 
following her advice, he tigaiu ai tacked Oliaru Bliuiya at the time of 
the Baiiakli Bihiui, when his soldiers had dispersed for the festival, ami 
thus overcame and killed Idni aiul tlio few soldiers that were l(!Ffc with 
him Following up this success, lie defeateil and slew the illniiyas of 
Phulgufi and Hijni, the former of whom is deserihed as being f>f the 
race of S'iva.f Ho gni<lujilly extended Ids power, asul aftcM* defeating 
all the Bliuiyaa, went andj built a magniticent city in Koeli llihar. 
He worshipped riiiva and Durga and gave gifts to the disciples of Vishnu. 
Other accounts mention that ho assiiimui the Hindii name of Visva 
Simha and that his brotlier ijisu (allied himself 8'iva Siihlia, while the 
men of his tiibe who accepted Hinduism d(?scril)(?d themselves as 
vamsls. He gave alms to the priests, and astrologers, and also to tlio 
poor and to tlie visitoi's irom distant (iouutries. He made Sdsu Viivaiaja, 
and appointed twelv'o ministers from the twelve chief families of the 
Meches, viz : — 'Fwo councillors ( one for Fortdgri and one lor internal 
affairs), a comnfanderof the aitny, a brahman, an astrologer, a physician, 
a be tel nut- bearer, accjok, a storu-keeper, an ai*countant, a thdr (prophet) 
and a porter. He also introdiieod a regular state organization by apj>oint- 
iug T/iakurifh owov 20 tiaUcifis ovev lOU, and Ilazarts over 1,000, 

JJmrds over 3,000, and Natcdba over 00,000, JOxiduding the old juid the 
young, he took an aceount of his abIe-l)odii;fl male Hubje(;ts, and found 
that the number of persons fit Ui carry arms amounted to no less than 
5,225,000. He is said to liave possessed iiiimberless elephanis, horses, 
asses, buffaloes, and camels. It is related that he went to mak(i war on 
the Ahoras, but fell short of provisions on the way, and thinking it 
wrong to plunder, retui*ned hf»me.§ He was preparing to undertake a 
second expedition, when Kali appeared to him and told him not to 
engage in war himself. She told him instead to many, and prophesied 
that he would liave eighteen sons, who would conquer the whole world. 
In accordance with the divine mandate, he married in one day eight(;en 
wives according to the Gandharva ceremony. Two of these wives 

• If this account can bo relied on, it seems to prove that tho Koch Kingdom 
rose in Kdinarupa and gradually extended itself wostwnrds, instead of beginning in 
Raiigpur as is genorally stated. 

0* f It may be interesting to note that the use of firearms is referred to in the 
account of his buttles with the Bhuiyas. 

I Gu^Abhirama saje that he took from them as tribute muga silk, ootton, cop- 
per, tin, lead, silver, gold, iron, potters’ clayt , 

S The Aliom ▼ersiem which says that he was defeated and made tributary, is 
more likely to be the real explanation of his return. 
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came from Nepdl, two from K&mardpa, one from KiiSmira, fooi? Ironi 
BenarcH, three from S'oijiitapura (the Modern Ttizpur) and two 
Mithila. Ten mouMiH later, each of Iuh wivea gave birth to a son, the 
names of whom were NaraSimha, Malla Devn, who was afterwards knowji 
as Nara Narayjiiia, S'ukladhvaja, Grosaifi Kamala, Maidan, Ram Chan- 
dra, S'dra Simha, Mana Siihha, Meeha, Vrishukefu, Hama Nara 3 ^aiia, 
Ananta, Uii»a Sirhha, Hemadliara, Megha Jdgat Chandra, and 

Sdrya. 

Being und(icidcd as to who should siiecoed liim, Visva Siihha, 
following rile advice of Sada Siva, caused 18 different articles (imdiid- 
• iug gold, silver, iron, eaith, ih\) to he lied ii|) in bundles, and asked his 
Sons to hi-irig oaefi oikj a hiiiidlo. Nara Siihha hr-oiight the biimile of 
gold, and so w'^as apirdnted to be ruler of a foreign country. Miilla 
Deva brought the bundle of eartli, and \va.s thus soleetod to sucoeod 
liis father as king. S'ukladhva ja, who brought the bundle of iron, was 
nifido Yu vara ja, while Gosain Kamala, beoau'^e ho brought the bundle 
of wheat, was declai*ed to have for his inheritaiiee unspotted fume and 
juircj glory, and to he di^stined to construet road.s, monasteries and tanks. 
Minor ap[)oint merits were allotted to the other suns, according to the 
contents of theii* hundles. 

Visva Simlni.^died, after reigning 25 years, of sores br<urght on by 
the curse of a Bj*ahmaii,*' hut hetonr his death, he CMijoined his ministers 
never to get brides fin* his family" from foreign races, but only from 
amongst the Moch, Koch and Kaehari trifres. It is said that he was 
carried up to heaven from S5>nita.nagara in a chariot driven by Nandi, 
who had been 8<Mit to earth by 8'iva for this pni'pose. 

Omishhirarn tells a story wdiich is not referred to in this Purusha- 
iiama. He says that Visva Siihha re-dis<5ove»c?d Iviiruakhya. The story 
riiii.s that he went to Nilaehalu. wdi(u*e he f*»iind only a few houses 
of Meehes. No one was at home except one old \V(»nian, wdio whs rest- 
ing nuder a tig-tree, where tlnn-e was a mound which she said con* 
tained a deity. Visva Siihha prnyed that his followers might be caused 
to ai'rive, and his piaycr wa.s at once g7*auted. He thei-efoi*e saerificed 
a pig and a c?<*ck, nnd resolved, when the country became quiet, build 
a golden temple there. He aseertniued ihat the hill was the site of the 
old temple of Kamakhva, the ruins of which he discovered, while the 
image of toe goddess heiself was dug up from under the moa&d. Sub- 

•4i>' 

* lie hod afikod the Br/ditnap why people worship the hig toe of a Brihtoa^, 
und on being told iii reply that it was because it contained white blood, which »the 
blood of Brahma, he had his toe pieroed through with a ohiael. No white btepd 
was seen, but red blood flowed and could be stopped, and iic the 
saying, ** As you have caused me this pain, so yon also shall die hf hwCs.** V" 
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he re-bnilt the temple, bat instead making it of gold, 
b(^ {4aced a gold coin between each brick. He brought Br&hmai^s from 
Kamm^uj, Mithili, Benares, &c., to perform religious ceremonies at this 
and other temples. Guuabhiram adds that in YUva $iniha's time 
Baugalugafh was the eastern boundary of Koch Bih&r. 

Taking advantage of the absence of Malla Deva and ffukladhvaja, 


Kara Narayana, 


who had been sent to Benares to study under 
a hermit of the name of Brahmanaiida, Nara 


Simha seized the throne. News of this occurrence was sent to Malhi 


Deva by his nurse, and he at once returned with S'ukladhvnja and 
defeated Nara Simha, who fled to the Momng country. Malia Dova and ^ 
S^ukladhvaja defeated the Morang king, and Nara Simha fled to Nepal, but 
the king of Nepal was similarly defeated, and he then took refuge in 
Ka^inira. Being unable to cross the passes Malta Deva gave up the 
pursuit and returned to his own country. The Vammoali says that Nara 
Simha subsequoriUy became ruler of Bhotan, and that Pallavas, or local 
rulers were appointed by him. Their names were Dagar, whoso juris- 
diction lay ill the east ; Tongsar in the south ; and Paro in the west. 
Three Jongpons'are also mentioned as rulers over Tasirjim, Piirnakhat& 
aiiS Undiphera, respectively, and reference is also made to the “ great 
dewan of Dunerkal, ” the * lord of eon*cspon donee.* 

Returning to Malla. Deva and S^ukladhvnja, it is stated that on their 
return MalU Deva became king and assumed the name of NaraNaraya^a. 
He made Sukladhvaja his Yuvarajii, under the name of S^ilarai, the king 
of the kites. He at once began to turn his attention to the extension of 
his kingdom, and first of all, he determined to carry out the decision formed 
by his father to conquer the Ahoms. Bearing in mind the cause of 
his father’s failure, ho first of all ariTinged for the construction of a 
road as far as a place called Parasu Kuihar, and this ffisk was entrusted 
to Oos&in Kamala. The latter set to work with vigour, and at the end 
of a year had completed the road, and had al8»> construct/od ttinks at re- 
gular intervals along it.* Nara Narayana then called in Hindu panijlits 
and astrologers, and, after following the usual Hindfi observances, pre- 
pared to start. But before doing so, he organized a Kachdri dance on 
the banks of the Sankosh, and calling in the aid of a Shaman is t, went 
through the aboriginal rites of his tribe, this leaning to his old tribal 
enperstitions being justified in the VaniidvaK by the statement that 
fifiva himself bad directed him to observe them. He then started. One 
night he halted at Tamtumani, where twelve tribes brought him pre- 


* The muaini of this road are still visible from North Lakhimpur ; the portion 
:wh{«&h l^ixoiagb North Ktsirtp and the Ma ngal dai subdivision is still known as 
tlm Gbattfi Saaiala 


i. I. 87 ^ 
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aentfl, in consequence of which the place was called B&radala. On 
another occasion ho stopped at Bhramaraknc<}a where he built a loni 
and a monastery on a bill called Nil Kbamar, a family of Eaphiris 
'being appointed to attend on Tri4uladevi, the goddess of the place. It 
is said that ho fixed tlio GosAiil Kamala Ali as the boundary north of 
which the Kachtiri, Koch and Mech aboriginal forms of worship sbonld 
be practised, while south of it Hindd observances were to be followed. 
Fiirtlier on be halted at Siiigiri Parbat, and after that on the Bharali. 

In the meantime, the Ahom king who had heard of the invasion, 
Bummonod a meeting of liis councillors, and with their advice, caused 
an iron goal, to bo made. This goat lie sent to Nara Narayana, say- 
ing that if he could sever its he.id from its body at one stroke he 
should have bis kingdom, but not otherwise. Nara N^raya^a offered 
two goats to Kali, and then taking a sharp sword struck off the 
luad of the iron goat with such force that the sword buried itself 
ill the earth. On healing of this, the Aliom king was filled with fear, 
and (led to Charai Kharang.* Nara Niiiayana then entered Oafligdon.f 
Finding that (he Ahom king was not disposed to tight, Nara Narayana, 
after halting for a year at Oafhgaon sent word to him saying that if 
he wished to tight ho should come prepared, and that if he did lot 
come, and at the same timtj did not snriender, he would go and attack 
him at Ghaiai Khaiang. On receiving this message, the Ahom king 
* agreed to acknowledge himself a feudaloiy of Nara Narayapa, and sent 
ns hostages a prince named Sundara and twenty families of the Ghar« 
inatiia clan, togother with one pot of gold and another of silver, 60 
elephimts and tiO pieces of cloth J 

After that the Kucli king left Qaj*hguon and proceeded first to 
Marang and thence to Oemera. 

* Arpording to other accountB, including tf^at in GnnAbhiriiin*B Aedm Buranji^ 
the Ahom king is said to have for a time averted defeat by sending forward an 
army of S'lidras mounted on cows. A similar stratagem is referred to in the 
Rdjamdld or Chronicles of the kings of Tippera. 

t Tho Pin states that this was formerly the capital of the Ghntiyi 

RajA. The Ahoms wore unable to conquer this king and so made peace with him. 
Their ruler married his daughter, and through her discovered that her fathoPt 
supremacy was due to the possession of a golden oat. Ho made his wile steal this 
for him, and when he had got it, he attacked and killed the ChhtiyA HAjl, whose 
sons fled for refuge to the Miri and Miohing country. ^ 

I Sundara and his comrades were subsequently released owing to Snndant having 
Bucceeiled in worsting Nara Narayana in a gambling contest. The Ahom ahzimiclei 
add that whem they returned to their own country, they took bask 
blacksmiths, and other artisans with them. (GnpAbhir^’s A'sdm W 

and 117 ) ^ 
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^ S^Wquenfly he deputed Silar^i to go and ooaqMr Harmeimra,. 
iljhe" king of Hidaniba or Gaohar. It ia related that Silarai broke open 
the gate of the capital with two strokes of his riding whip.* Seeing tins, 
Harme4rara feared to offer resistance and at once made his submissionf 
He gave 84 elephants and other presents and agi'eed to pay an annual 
tribute of 70,000 silver and 1,000 gold moharsand 60 elopliants.f The 
Koch king then sent messengers to the Rdja of Manipur, calling on 
him to submit and pay tribute, and the Raja feeling himself too weak 
to resist so powerful a prince, at once complied with his requisition. 
His tribute is said to have been fixed at Rupoos 20,000, 300 gold coins 
and ten good elephants. After this Silarii gave battle to the king of 
Jaiiitia and slew him with his own hand. Nara Naraya^a set up the do* 
ceased R&jd’s son as king, after making him promise to pay an annual 
tribute, and then despatched Silardi to wage war against the king of 
Tippera. It is said that Silai'si’s army consisted of 40,000 men, and 
that ill the battle which took place, no fewer than 18,000 men of the 
Tippera army wete slain. The king is said to have met his death, like 
the king of Jairitia, at the hands of Silai&i himself NaraNaia^npa 
placed the deceased king’s brother upon the vacant throne, and made 
him pay tribute to the extent of Hs 10,000, one hundred gold mohars 
and thirty war horses. In the meantime, Yiryavanta the Raja of 
Khairam, having heard of Nara Narayaiia’s prowess and wishing to avoid 
the fate which had overtaken the kings of Jaintia and Tippera, 
hastened to make submission. His tribute was fixed at 15,000 Rupees, 
900 gold coins, 50 horses and 30 elephants. He was also made to 
promise not to stamp coins in his own name, but in that of Nara 
Nariya^at The next victory was over the Ri of pimuna who was 
taken prisoner, bat was subsequently released, on his gpder taking to 
pay an annual tribute of Rs. 7,000« In the course of this expedition, 
Nara Ndrdyana is said to have^trnightened the course of the Brahma* 
putm opposite ^ place neai the foot of the Nilachal hill, 

some four miles west of Oauhafi. After stopinng some time at a village 

m 

* Other eimilar feats are attribntecl to ^ilarii On one occasion he is said to 
have leapt over the Bhorali river on the back of bis war horse 

t Thia atoiy of the invasion of Cachar by Nora N^rdyana is confirmed by a* 
traditkm ourrent fdnongst the Dehdns, a small tribe of that district, who claim to 
he dewended frilk the Sloohes who invaded the district According to their 
aOGOnat, however, the leader of the expedition was not Bilardi, but his brother 
Goedih 

t Woofae of thia king have as yet been found, and the earliest coin of the 
of iaittttf which 1 have seOn is dated morq||bfaaa a hundred years later. Ex- 
dlodist Ahouseo^ oiilyoxtcai coins of this period stamped by kin^^ 
those issued hy Kara Kdrdyapa and his tnooessors. 
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named Bob A Nara Nfir&ya^a determined to attack the king of Smtk» 
(Rylhet)^ irhose kingdom is deHcribed as being near Jaintii, and who I8 
said io bare been a \ory powerful prince. Messengers were sent calling 
upon him to submit, but this he refused to do, and Siiar&i was 
accordingly despatched with a strong force to overcome him. He met 
tlie army of the Sylhet king, and a battle took place which lasted 
three days. At the end of this time as the scales of ricftory still fiang 
in tlic balance, Sihirai became impatient, and so seizing liis sword and 
shield, ho rushed forward like tho kite, from which he took his name, 
and aitncked the hostile army. It is related that 100,000 soldiers fell 
before his all-destroying sword, and that at last the king of Sylhet 
himself was slain. The king’s brother Asirdi then tendered his 
submission and returned with Silatai to tho court of Nara Nar&ya^a, 
who Ajipointod him king in the place of his brother and fixed his tri- 
biiio at 100 elephants, 200 liorses, 300, OCX) Rupees and 10, (XX) gold 
coins * 

Being thus victorious in three directions, Nara Ndrayana determined 
to invade the kingdom of Gauf (Oauda), Be Pore doing so, he visited 
the t('rnple of Kamakhya, which he found in ruins. He intended to 
rebuild it, but being possessed by f^ani (or the planet Saturn) lie post- 
poned tins pious act until after bis projiosed expedition. This incensed 
tho goddess against him, and his army, which was led by Silarii, was de- 
feated by tho Pasha of Oaur, after a fight which lasted for ton days. 
Silardi himself poi formed prodigies of valour, and after his weapons had 
been broken he disdained to fiy, and so continued to fight with rushes until 
they also were exhausted, and he was taken piisoner. Subsequently^ 
threngh the favour of Kali, he succeeded in curing the Pasha’s mother, 
who had beeu^bitten by a snake which bad been sent into berpiesence by 
Silarii in the form of a rope. In return for this cure, Silarai was released^ 
and t))o Ganges was fixed as ibo boundary between the two kingdoms. 

On his return home, he and his brother at onoe set abont the erec- 
tion of the Kamdkbya temple.f Twice they erected a temple of stone, 
and each time it fell in a night. Then Paryati appeared in a dream and 

* SyThPt was oonqnored by tbe Mntalm&ns in 1884 A. D., but may have been 
temporarily independent at the period here referred to, wbioh was a troubbus one in 
Bengal. Or it may be that the king of Sylhet here referred to %a8 the ruler of 
Ijiinr, who long continued to maintain his independence of the Musalmin inva- 
ders. 

t An inscription within the temple records its ereotioa by Silarii during the 
reign of his brother Nara N&r£yaua< This inscription which beam date 1487 
(1565 A. D.Jl will bo referred to again farther on. Other aceoants Shy ili«8 the 
temple took ten years to build. (Gun^bhirlm's Asdm Burmii page 880 
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«Vtid tihat the Musalmins had destroyed the 0 I 4 stone temple, and as it was 
How the Kali Tnga, the new one should be oonstructed of bricks. The 
brick temple, was constructed in six months, and then Nara'Narajraigia 
consecrated it with numerous saoriDces, including 140 men, whose heaas 
he offered to the goddess on copper platos.** He made a grant of land 
for the maintenance of the shrine, and gave away alms to the extent of 
Rs. 25,000. He also caused a statue of himself to be mado and placed 
within the temple f At this time he caused roads, monasteries and 
tanks to be constmcted, and trees to be planted. Under his auspices 
tlie S'Astras were published and the Ratnnmdli was composed, and even 
the common people were made to stndy religious books. S'aktism was 
the State religion, but Vaish^avisra was inoi*e than tolerat(‘d, aTiJ great 
honour was done to S^ankara Deva, Deva Dainodara, and other Vaishimva 
divines. Tlio country enjoyed a peiiod of peace and religion, and trado 
tbi*ove exceedingly. 

Two years later, the Gaur Pasha’s mother died, and Nara Nar&yn^a 
then combined with Akbar to attack him. Silardi invaded his kingdom 
with an army from the cast, while Raj& Mdn Singh, who was in com- 
mand of the Imperial army, advanced upon him from the west 

The ruler of Gauf being thus attacked from two sides at tlio same 
time was easily defeated, and his kingdom was then divided between 
the Koch king and the Emperor of Delhi. The Pasha hinmelf fled to 
the country of the Feringhia. 

While engaged on this expedition, nows came from the capital tliat 
a son had been bom to Silarai.:]; The latter, however, was destined never 
to see him. He was attacked by smali-pox and died on the banks of t.ho 
Ganges, after enjoining his brother Nara Nariyana to take care of his boy, 
Nara N&rdy ana performed the funeral ceremonies with great pomp, and 
at the conclusion sacrificed a bull. , 

After Silarai’s death, a long period of peace ousuod, during which 
the people enjoyed great prosperity, while Nara Narayana gave such 
encouragement to religion that ho became known as the pious king. ” 

* The offering of human saorlBces was bj no means uncommon among the 
ff^ktas of former times. Similar sacrificos were frequently offered at Sadiyi, and 
at Beltola in K4mr(ip, and it was the abduction of four Britiab subjoots for this 
purpose which led to the annexation of JaintiA in 1885. 

t Two statues, said to represent Kara K&raya^a and Silar&i, are atill to be seen 
within the temple. An older figore carvod in the rock on the road leading up to 
it is said to represent Karaka, the first-recorded gnardian of theshrine. 

t It is related that in honour of this event grants of Brahmottar land were 
"made In the village of ChinskpiA ( in the Hangalddi sub-division.) This grant still 
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’ In the meantime Silai'^i’s son, whose name was Baf^hn R&i, was 
ffrowingf up. He was a great farourite with the king, land when he 
attained the age of ]6, two girls were given to him as wives. It is 
added that sabsoqnently the number of his wives reached J20. 

Shortly after liaglni Bai's maiTiage, Nara Nar&ya^a himself was at 
last blessed with a son, to whom he gave the name of Lakslimi N&r&yatia. • 
Up to thirt time, Raghu Rai had lived in hopes of succeeding his uncle; 
but hearing that he was now likely to bo passed over in favour of the 
latter*s own son, he left the capital with a small following, and settled 
down at Ba^anagara, or Vijayanagar, where lie excavated a tank and 
built a town called Ghilajaipur. Nara Naraya^a sent a messenger, 
named Para KArji, to recall him ; but lie refused to return, and when 
Kdrji invested the place in order to seize him, he fought with, and 
defeated him. On hearing of this, it is related that Nara Nar&ya^a 
professed to be pleased at his nephew’s prowess, and as an acknowleg- 
ment thereof, sent him his wives, together with a large amount of 
money and jewels from tlie royal treasure-chest. A few months later, 
a heavy flood occurred, and taking advantage of it, Raghu made an 
expedition in boats and raided Bair Baku. When Nara N*arayana heard 
of this, ho went with an army to chastise him, but was prevented from 
attacking him by Raghu sending his 120 wives to attack Nara Nir&ya^a's 
army. Whou fho latter heard of this, he determined not to fight and 
so came to terms. 

The kingdom was divided into two parts, and it was settled that 
Raghu should rule the country east of the Sankosh and that Lakshmi 
should succeed his father as Raja of the country west of that river, 
Raghu continued to reside at Baranagara. He visited five places of 
pilgrimage, — Gane^a, Ked&ra, Gobar^a, Uarna*, and Kame^ara; and re* 
built the Manikuta Temple, which had been broken by the Mnsalmins.t 
He endowed it with grants of laud, and when it was finished, he 
sacrificed at the shrine 700 men, whose heads he offered to the goddess 
in copper plates. He had a large number of sons, including Parikshit, 
Indra NarAya^a, Jadurai, Bali N&iAya^a, and M&na Simha. He is said 
to have been devoted to religion and to have made liberal gifts to 
Brahm&Tis. It is related that he buried 30,00,000 Rs. under the staircase 
of his palace. In tiie end he was killed by a demon (daitya) sent by an 
ascetic whose company he had exhorted his son Parikshit to esobaw. 

* It is said that Kara KMya^ia married^Kamala-priy^, the daughter of Bmifkm 
Deva's brother Rim lUi. According to othm* acoounts, however^ It was SfUtfil irtkO 
married her. 

t Thia is the Hayagriva Temple at Kijo, trbioh standi on tbs hfil caSM Xaoh 
An ioBoription in the temple, dated 15^ A. D., mentioei 
under whoso orders it was re-bnilt. 
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^4 Parikshi^ on (he death of his fathorp went to Pr&{|fjyotishapai9a and 
worshipped three times at KamdkhyA. An astronomer attached to 
the temple foretold that nulesa he became king within two days, he 
would not ^ot the kingdom for twolve yearsp and he accordingly set 
sail and proceeded with all haste to Baranagara, where he was hailed 
as king. It is said that his boatmen were so exhaastod by their 
ezeii;ioD8 that on avnviug they all lay as if dead, and were only brought 
back to life by the tender ministi ations of 140 girls (sent for the 
purpose by Parikshit) who anointed thoir bodies with oil and acid 
fruits, and then passed the night with them. Next morning, says the 
each boatman w^as man iod to the giil with whom ho had 
slept. Parikshit is said to havo built a tow u whoro North Gauhafi 
now stands, and to have mounted eannon at Panf^iinatha, which were 
still in position at the time when the Vnnuidvali was eomposed« 
Subsequently war biokc out between Parikshit and Lakshnii Ndraya^a, 
and the latter being worsted, went to Delhi, and giving his sister to the 
Emperor in mariiage, iiuploied him to send an army to his asKistanoo. 

In accordance with his request, Pai ausubha an 1 Mukarram KhAn 
were sent against Parikshit, Parikshit was defeated and then 
entrenched himself in a fort which he built on tho banks ot the Sankosh, 
which the Musalmaus bcbieged for a year without snceess. They then 
resorted to stratagcMn, and by floating ratts ot plantain trees down tho 
river by night, made Paiikshit believe that thciy had crossod it and 
were marching on his capital. Under this impiession, ho abandoned his 
intrenohments and huiiied back to Vijayamig.tra. 

In the meantime his bi other Bali Nara^ana, after taking refuge for 
a year with a B4ra Bhuiya family lesiding at Mauiaii village in Dar- 
rang, went to the Ahom king, Svarga Narayaiia, and invoked his aid 
against the Musalmans, The latter tpok the field with a large army, 
and defeated the Musalmans, who fled across the Karatoya. Svarga 
Narayai;^a then placed Bali Narayana, whom he re-named Dharina 
Narayapa, in charge of tho conquered country, tho boundaries being on 
the east tho Bliarali, on the west the Karatoy&, ou the north the 
Oomiri mountains, and on the south the hills of Slid. 

Comparison op the Vamsavali with other sources op information. 

Thus far the VwMvali of Uaja Lakhshmi Narayana Kuar. I now 
refer briefly to other accounts of the events 
of the Xooh with which it deals,* And first of all, as to 
** the parentage of Bisn and Sisu. 

* Xhibr pdinti fn whioR other aoconnts oorroborate it, have been noted pa9$im 
la tblehiltaet of YtakiAwM given above. 
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Prasiddha Ndrayaiia’s Va nMvali t^gveeB with it in all particulars, 
and the account given by Gai?4bhtram in his Asdm Buranji is also 
practically the same. In the latter, however, Hijo is mentioned as the 
father of IlirA and Jira; it does not appear from his account that either 
of them had a husband, and Sfiva is said to have been the father of 
Sisu as well as of Bisu. Buchanan Hamilton says that Hajo Koch 
had two daughters, Hira and Jira, of whom the former was married 
to Hariya Mech. She had a son, Bisn, while her sister (whose husband 
is not mentioned) had a son, Sisu. Me adds that S'iva was claimed 
as the progenitor of both liisu and Sisu. The Raikat family of 
Bsikunthpiir claim to be descended from Sisii, and over that he was 
the hrotluM' and nob the cousin of Bisu. Another account says that 
Chandan and Madan w’oi’o the children of Harij^a Mech by his wife 
Jird and that ifisu and Bisu w'cre born of his wife Hir& by the god 
S'iva.* 


From these accounts wo may, I think, conclude that Si^u and 
Bisu were the children of Hariya Mech by his wives Hira and JirA, 
and that the latter were daughters of Hijo, who was of the Koch tribe, 
a fact whiidi is proved not only by the authoiities mentiohed above, but 
also by the fa<’t that the cTcistiug representatives of the family still describe 
them8olv«?s as “ Koch,^' and l>y the Musalman names for the country, 
KtX'li liiinii and Koch Hajo. Ralph Filch also refers to S^nkladhvaja 
ns Shiikl Koch. There is not Hufliciont evidence for assuming that 
CIiiiudMii and Madan hclongt'd to this family. 

There is less unanimity regai’ding the kings by whom the Koch 
kingdom was consolidated and extended and 
oaSatry**Sto^*two king- the period at which it was divided into two 

parts. 

According to Buchanan Harailtonf, it was Hajo who founded the 
kingdom, and Viiva Simha wdio divided it into two parts, giving the 
position east of the Sankosh to S'ukladhvaja and the position west of 
tliat river to Nai*a Nirayai(ia. Tho same version is given in the family 
history of the RAj<is of Bijui, Other authorities however, agree with 
Raja Lakshiui Narayaua’s VaMdvnli, Bah d Ram Chandra Ghosh, to 
whoso lecture reference has already been made, says that Nai‘a Ndrayana 
** with the asaistsuce and advice of his younger bi*other S'ukladhvaja, 
‘‘otherwise called Silarai, extended his kingdom in all directions. He 
“ conquered tho whole of K&mariipa and carried off in triumph the 
chhattra or umbrella of the king of Assam. The king gave to his elder 


* Lecture delivered by Babd Ohaudra Ghosh before the Kooh BihAr, 
Jlitaishi^ii Sahh£, and printed in Calcutta at the expense of the Bsj in 1666. 
t Hunter's Statistical Account of Bangpur, page dSl. 
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** brother, Nara Siihba, th^j)arg:ana of Patigi ; and to his younger brother ^ 
ffnkladhvaja, together with the title of lUji, he gave Bijni, Darrang, 
^*Bentali (ste, BeltolaP) and the northern part of the K&ra&khy& 

“ kshettra.” 

In Bisve^vnr’fl Asdm Buranji, the agreement is still greater. He 
says : “ Baj& Nara N&r&yana, having no male issue, determined to appoint 
his nephew Baghn Dova as In’s sncctssor. When old, ho liad a son, and 
“ Raghu Deva became hopeless. The latter therefore, qnitlod one day the 
“ palace, under the pretext of going a hunting, but tl»e Raja, in order 
** to console him, allotted to him a |)ortioii of the Raj. ” 

The account given by G uiji&bhiram on pages 59-71 of his Asdw 
fiiimnji also confirms that eoniained in the Yammvali^ and so does the 
allusion to the con(|aost of Gurligdou in tlie A horn chronicles, and also 
the Miisalmin vcision of the events dealt with in the Vtimsavali as 
described in ilie Akbanidutah^ except that in the latter, Raghu’s rebel- 
lion is said to have taken pluco on ike death of Nara Naruyana, and not 
during his life time.* 

In addition, we have contemporaneous evidence iu the shape of two 
inscriptions, one of which is inside tho Kamakliyd temple and the 
other in the temple of llayagriva at Hijo. Tlie former runs as follows ; 

** Glory bo to king Mnlladova, who by virtue of Ins morcy, is kind to tho people; 
who in archery is like Arjuna, and in charity like I)n<llnchi and KarnaPi ho is 
Mike an ocean of all good nesB, and ho is voraod in many ^astrafl; his charaefor is 
** excellent, in U'auty ho i» hh bright as Kandarpa ; ho is a worhhi]>ppr ol Knuia*' 

** khyii. His younger hrolhor Sukladova built this tern plo of bright Ht onus on the 
Nila hillock, for tho worship of the goddesb Diirgii, in 1487 S aka (J505 A. D ). 

** His beloved brother S'ukladlivaja again, with universal fame, tho crown of the 
** groatopt heroes, who like the fubiiloiis Kalpatarii, gave all that was devout Iv asked 
**of him, the chief of all devotoos of the goddess, constructud thin beautiful 
temple with heaps of stones on the Xila hill in Viii7 S^aka. ” 

Amongst the stone figures in tho interior of this fom]»lo are two 
which arc said to represent MalLideva and liis brother S'ukladhvaja. 

The inscription inside the teiD]>le of Hayagriva may be translated 
thus:— 

** There was a ruler of the earth named Visva Biihha ; his illusinous son, the 
'^inost wise king Malladova, was a concpieror of all enemies, in gravity and 
liberality and for heroism ho had a great reputation, and he was purified by 
“feligidtts deeds. After him was bom his brother 8nkladhvaja who subdued 


* It Uiay be explained here that Muhammadan historians refer to the countries 
ruled by JParikshit and Lakhshaif Nlrayapa as Kooh HIjo and Koch Bih4r respec- 
ttwidy* Earn Hfalyaea was known to the M m a lm i m as Bil GoaaiJI, sad gnkladhvaja 
imdMdOMaL 
^ h I. 88 
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*' mftn^ coaiiin'eg. The ion of this B^akladlbnir^ WAij^ jftaghndeva, who was like 

“ the greatent man of the Raghn race : his glories spr^ oat in all directions } the 
" lord of Kamurupa, in obedience to the order of destiny, is the slayer of the wick- 
ed, who was like water to the flames of the fire of sorrow of the vast popnlaoe. 
** Of the seeds of Sukindhvaja, a king was born of the name of Rughndeva, who 
'^consoles innumerablo persons, and is a worshipper of the feet of Krishna; the 
king coming of ago had a temple built on the hillock called Mapi hillock, in 1505 
^'S'aka (1583 A. D.) The most skilful and efficient artisan S>ridhara himself 
» hnilt it.” 

Apart from the authorities quoted iu favour of the version given in 
the VaMdvah\ it seems probable that that version is correot; first, be- 
cause it is far more detailed tlian any other, and secondly, because it is 
the version given by the descendants of Silnrai who would not have 
been likely to represent him as a subject of Nara Nardyapa if he had 
really been an independent prince. We may, therefore, accept the story 
as told in the VitnMvali as substantially correct. 

The only alternative to accepting the version given in the Va/tikidvali 
is by supposing Silarai to have outlived his bi'otbcr and to have rebel- 
led when Lnkshmi Narayana succeeded him. 1'his is the version given 
in the AkbarnAmah (J. A. S. B. 1872, page 53), and it correct would 
simplify the meaning of the inscription in the temple at Hajo. The 
account given in the VaMdvaJi is however, so circumstantial that, in the 
absenqp of further evidence, it seems impossible to gainsay it. 


MrSALMAN INVASIONS DI’KING THE PERIOD DKAf/F WITH IN THE VaAs'aVALI. 

The V(tm<'ffvnll says very little about the relations of the Koch 
kings with the Miialiuans, and it will therefore be useful to supple- 
ment it in this respect l)y accounts drawn from other sources. 

And first should be mentioned the invasion of KAla PabAr, other- 
wise known as Rajvi, which took place in 
Kala Fahar s invasion. A. D. It is said that Nara NArAyapa was 

afraid to light him, and allowed him to pass up the Brahmaputra un- 
molested. Ho was a convert from Hinduism, and like all apostates, was 
a zealvins persecutor of the faith which he had before professed, so that his 
name is rememberod to this day, both in Assam and Orissa, as the arch 
destroyer of temples and images. To him is attributed the destruc- 
tion of the old templos at KAmakbyA and Hajo, but beyond these acts 
of sacrilege, he appears to have left no mark in the country. His in- 
vasion is not referred to in the Vamidvali, except incidentally in the 
statement that Nara NArAyana rebuilt KAmAkhyA '* which the wicked 
Musalmans had destroyed.* ** 

• I have not referred in the text to the narrative of Ralph Fitdi whCt visftiirfi 
Koeh BihAr between 1563 and 1681, and statea that the king then tllBnlp WM 






Another incident not mentioned in fche TatW- 

Kara avail is that related in the following extract 

•ion to the Emperor, 

from the Akhamamah ; * — 

To the evenls of this time (1578 A, D.) belongs the arrival of the 
** Peshkash from Bengal and Kocli Bib&r. Raja Bal Gosaiii (Nara 
*^N&rajana) who is Zamind&r of Koch, submitted again, and sent 
able presents from Bengal, with 54 elephants ” 

On the other hand, the Musalman historians of the period make 
no mentidn of the assistance said to have been rendered by Nara Ndrd- 
ya^a in the subjugation of Dadd Shdh. 

The Akbarndmah tells us that when hostilities broke out between 
Lakshmf Naraya^a and the ruler of the eastern Koch kingdom, the for- 
mer made his submission to the Emperor and met Bajd Man Sitigh at 
Anandapur. It is added that he gave his daughter in marriage to the 
latter, and not to the Emperor as stated in the Vamidvali. 

In the Tuzuk i JahdvgM it is stated thaf, in 1618 A. D., Lakshnii 
Nir^yaiia paid his respects personally at couit in Gujrdt and presented 
a nazzar of 500 mohars. 

Tho invasi&n of Parikshit's kingdom however, is attributed, not to 
Invasion of ParikBhit'i initiation of Lakshmi NiirAyaija, but to a 

Kingdom. complaint made by Raghundtha, the Zaminddr 

of Sosang, whose family Pariksliit bad imprisoned. • 

The Pddishdhudmah contains a full account of the invasion wliich 


followed. The following abridgment is taken from the translation 
given by Blochmann in the J. A. S. B. for 1872 (pages 53-62). 
Mukarram Khan invaded Koch Hajo with 6,000 horse, 12,000 foot and 
500 ships, and took Parikshit’s fort at Dhubri, at which place he halted 


named Suckel Conse (S'ukl Koch or S'ukladhvaju}, because tho part of the kingdoni 
which he visited was west of tho S'ankosh (cf. Blochmaun, J. A. S. B., page 240 >, and 
this part has never been claimed as having at any time belonged to S'ukladhvaja 
or his descendants. It is clear, therefore, that there must be some mistake, and as 
STakladhvaja was a far more prominent man than his elder brother, the real king, 
it is not unlikely that Ealph Fitch thought that he was the ruler de jure as well 
de facto. Or it may be, that Ralph Fitches visit took place during the year for 
which, according to Gutiabhiram, Nara N^raya^a left his kingdom in charge of 
SDardi and wandered about in diaguise, in order to avoid the disaster which it was ' 
supposed would ensue from the influence of the planet Saturn, under which the 
sstfolcgers asserted that he had had the misfortune to come. The story of his 
temporary abdication is not improbable, as the Gapaks have always exercised almost 
aslimited power over credulous converts to Hinduism, and we have an exact parallel 
in Ahom history in the case of the king S^iva Siihha, who abdicated in 1720 A. D. 
In favour of his wife Phdlefvari, in consequence of an adverse prediction by the 
luMlogars zdsMMi to his court. 

/ * Lucknow edition, 111, page 307. 
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dnrinf? the rains. Parikshit was delifwtid in a Baval in 

the Gaj^dhar river and retreated, first to Khelidi and afterwards to 
Budhnagar on the Man&s, whpre he at last sarrendcred, and by the 
Emperor Jahangir '9 orders, was sent to Coart. His brother Bali 
Narayana, or Baldeo, as he is called by the Musalman historian, fled to 
the Ahom king. 

* Tho Masalmans pi*occeded, under Sayyad Ilakim and Sayyad Ab4 

Invasion of Upper Baqr, to invade the roiiiitry of the Ahoms, but 
. Assam. destroyed in a night attack. * A fuller 

account of tins invasion is contained in the Ahom chronicles, where it 
is stated tliat the MiiHalmaiis proceeded ns far as Bishounath. They were 
at fi I sfc victorious and took many cap! ives, hut were subsequently do- 
feai(‘d by the Ahoms, wdio had called in the aid of the Kach&ris of 
KliMspm*. The cause of tlie invasion in said to have been tho murder 
by the Ahom garrison, nt Koliabar, of a Muhammadan tnvder who was 
Buspcciod of being a spy. It is stated that AM Baqr (who is called 
Babdkar in tlie Ahom JJuranji) and his son flhiydsuM-din were slain in 
the battle, and that the body of the latter was taken back to Hajo and 
buried there.* 

The rddishdhtuhiah continnoa that Bali Naiaya^af then persuaded 

• Gun^blnram says tliat tliis invasion is descriliPil in the Quru Bkotimay a col- 
lection of hymns written bhortly alter the time of tho occurrenoe by S'ahkar Dera 
and his disciple and successor, Msilhava. I havo not boon able to procure a com- 
plete collootion of tbouo hymns, but in a solecdon of thorn published by Haribilis 
Oupta, tho only Musabnan invasion referred to (pai?o 79) is one in which the rulor 
of Gaur IS said to hove boon utterly defeated by Nara Ndrayapa. lu this account, 
tlie destruction of images is not montioiied, and it is possible that some other inva- 
sion is roferrod to. 

f The Ahoms called him Dharma Narayana. In Ahom histories it is said that 
Bali Narnyaii or Knghu Diwa (accounts differ) gave the daughter of the latter^-^Han- 
gnldai by name— to Pratapa Siihha in marriage. Mahgaldai town and river are said 
to be named after this princess. 

Ghiyfr!>u'd>din is said to bavo been a very pious and learned man, and the sanc- 
tity atiaohiiig to his tomb was cuiisequeiitly so great, that iti became a very sacred 
pl^o in the eyes of tho Musalm^us, and was accordingly known as Powa M^ka. 
Tho origin of this name is differently acoountiKi for by a writer in the Calcutta 
Jtevmv of 1807 Bo says that after the death of Busain Sbah*s son, DiLnyti 
' Sultan ^iydsu'd-diu succeeded him, and brought a colony of MuBalm6ns to 
and made large assignments of lands for religious purposes. He resolved to build 
a grand mosque at Hkjo, and brought earth from Mekka to give additional sanotitj 
to the place Ho died however before completing the mosque, and was buried 
under the holy earth. It is not known from what souroe this writer derived Ida 
information, but it seems on the face of it more probable than the otiier Btosy, as It r 
is haid to believe that a vanquished army would cany a corpse so great a 
as from Bisbpuntth to Hajo. On the other hand, it is nnUkely that ItuaalMbi re- 
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the XhMM io S^Ot. V>d the latter agreed and sent him 

BallVemyanangaiiia **‘^**‘" “ *"“7* Danrang, 

3>»rra&g. and reinforcing his army by some discontented 

Mnsalm&n Jigfrdars of Hajo, seized also pergan|s Luki and Bhao- 
manti, and finally attacked 'Abdu’s-salam, tlio Musalman Governor of 
the country. 

It is not stated how long those events took, but it would ap^eal^ 
from other soutces of informal ion, that a considerablo time must have 
elapsed betweon the retaking of Dan*ang and tlio attack on ‘Abdu’s- 
salW which led, as will be noted further on, to the defeat and death of 
Bali N&taya^a. 

The defeat of Parikshit is stated to have taken place in 1614 A. D. 
and the final overthrow of Bali N4rayana in 1637. The Ahoin chroni- 
cles place the defeat of Xhi Bakr in 1549 Sak or 1627 A. I) and state 
that his army was pursued and the Ahom rule oxtondod as far an 
Gauhiti, and that Bali was set up as a tributary of the Ahoms in Darrang 
and Gaja Nardyana, brother of the latter, at Bel tola. Bubsoquently, it is 
stated, Pratapa Simha became loid paramount of the Kajss of Biiii, 
Luki, Mairapui*, and other places. These events niusl have taken time 
to bring about, and it may therefore, I think, be assumed that Bali be- 
came ruler in Darrang at least, if not also in pui't of K&mrfip, imme- 
diately after Aba Baqr’s defeat in 1672, so that he ruled there for ten 
years before Lis final conflict with the Musalmans.* 

On being attacked by Btili, ^Abdu’s-salam reported matters to 

WMb.tw.eii Ball Nar*. Khan, Governor of Bengal. Boinforoe- 

’^yanaandAbdu’s-Balam. ments were at once sent to him, but owing to 

the treachery of Sattinjit, the Thanaddr of Pa^idu, tlic dispositions of 
the Musalm&ns were not as effective os they might otliorwise have been. 

In several engagements in the neighbourhood of Pdpddy however, suc- 
cess remained with the Muhammadan army« 

Subsequently, as ‘Abdu’s-salam was moving his fleet from Srighdt 
towards Hajo, he was attacked at night by tho Ahom fleet which num- 
bered 500 ships. Sattrajit took the fii^st opportunity to retire with 
bis fleet, and the Musalmdus were beaten. Bali Ndrd^a^a followed up 
this success by laying siege to Hdjo, and after cutting off his suppliest 
forced ^Abdu’s-saldm to treat. Tho latter went with his brother to the 
* Hostile camp, where he was at once seised and sent off to Garhg&ofi. 

msliisd li HIJo after priaM Bdnyil's defeat, as Ttira BtAha was then rapidly rising 
te power. SMdes, the Fati^ah i *Ibr%>yah says that the whole of that princo’s 
amy was kilM or eaptsred. (J. A 8. B. 1872, page 79 ) ^ 

* la GusffahirilBi'a AsdiaBuraf^i it is said that Bali KMyaea fixed his«oapital * 
at KiAgali)ti in Danaag, and ruled well 

¥ 
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The Mnsalmfins then tried to force tbrojfii^ the WMmff bat 

were all cut up iu the attempt. 

In the meantime, Parikshit’s son Chandra Narayapa, who had estab- 
lished himself with 6^000 qr 7,000 Ahoms and Koches at Karaibafi, ^as 
attacked by the troops left at S^righit and forced to retreat to pargana 
Solm&ri. He was killed shortly afterwards. The Musalraans then 
marched to Dhubri where they found and arrested Sattrajit, who was 
subsequently executed for his treachery, and thence proceeded to Jogi- 
ghopa, at which place as well as at Hirapiir on the opposite bank of 
tbe Brahmaputra, Bali N&rayana had erected strong fortifications, his 
fleet being anchored between the two forts. They were harassed on 
tlieir way by the enemy’s troops, but drove them off, and after several 
assaults, they forced Bali Narajana to retreat, and followed him across 
the Manas river. He retreated fo Budhnagar where he threw up a 
strong eutrenohrnent, but withdrew to Choihri on hearing that Muham- 
mad i^amaii was marching against him with a strong detachment, under 
the guidance of Uitama Ndrayana, the son of Sardarbar, Zamindar of 
Budhnagar, who was well acquainted with the country. 

This detachment halted at Bishuiipur for the rains, iSut was shortly 
afterwards attacked by Bali N&rayapa, who had received reinforcements 
which brought the strength of his army up to 40,000 men. He threw 
up fortifioations at the Kalapani river, about three miles fit>m Bishnn- 
pur, behind wliich ho encamped on a well-selected site, protected by 
rising ground, a river ditlicult to cross, and dense jungle. From this 
vantage ground he bamssed the Musalmans by repeated night attacks. « 

At the close of the rains, in spite of Bali Narayaiia’s efforts to pre- 
vent it, a junction was effected between the detachment at Bishunpur 
and the main body of the Musalinaii army, which bad spent the rains 
at Chandankot. Having united their forces they attacked and defeated 
Bali Narayana, who fled to Darrang. A son of the Ahom king was 
taken prisoner in this battle and was put to death together with all the 
other prisoners. The Ahom forts at Pap^Q S’righdt were then 
taken together with 500 war sloops and 300 guns, and Koch H&jo again 
became a Musalmau province. Fort Kajli (at tbe junction of the 
Kallang and the Brahmaputra) was also taken, and a detachment was 
sent to Darrang to hunt down Bali Ndrayapa who fled to Singiri, where 
be and his two sons shortly afterwards died. Gauhdti was selected as 
the seat of Government of tbe Musalman prooBnsul, and a financial 
settlement of the country was effected. 

As already Btate<^, the final overthrow of BaliNarayapa is said to have 
taken 4 )Iaoe in 1637 A. D. Strange to say no baention of this atmggie 
is made in any local history. 
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BCnriA HElffTtOKBD IN THE V^MlVkU, 


IiaksLmi Nirijai^a’s YaMdmli mentions only one date — that of 
the erection of the E&mikhya temple, and it is not very easy to fix the 
exact dates of the kings to whom it refers, Sone dates are given in 
the Tamsdvali of Prasiddha Narayana, in Gu^&bhirdm's Asdni Buranjh 
in Buchanan Hamilton's account of Rangpnr and elsewhere,’* but these 
authorities often differ amongst tliomselres, and it is therefore necessary 
to examine the matter in some detail. 

It will perhaps be easiest to arrive at the truth by dealing in ihe 
Dates of Raja Nara Nara- instance with tiie dntes of Raja Nara Ndra- 

y^aiia. Three different dales are assigned for 
the time when he ascended the throne in succession to his fntlier Vi^va 
Simha, viz., 1528 A. D. by Gn^iabhiram, 1534 in Prasiddha Ndrdya^a’s 
Vanisdvali, and J555 by Babu Ram Chandra Gliosh. 

His death is said to have occurred in 1584 A. D., and Prasiddha 
Karayat^a's Vaiiisdvali and Gunabliiram’s Asdm Buranjt agree in fixing 
3681 as the date of Ragliu’s accession to power in the eastern part of 
the old Koch Wngdom, while the inscription in the Hayagriva temple at 
Hdjo, which was built during his reign and bears date 1583 A. D., helps 
to confirm this as the date of the division of the kingdom. 

It is recorded in the Akharndmah that Lakshini Narayana who had 
then succeeded his father, made his submission to the Delhi Emperor 
and paid his respects to Raja Man Singh in 1596 A. D, On the other 
hand, the Mnsalman historians refer to Nara Naraynnaas still reigning in 
1578.t It is thus certain that Nara NArayana died between 1573 and 
1596 A, D. and we may therefore, J think, confidently accept 1584 as 
the approximate date of his death.]; 


* I do not refer to the dates given in ^hc manuscript copy of the Yogini 
Tantra in the possession of a Brahman of Hauli Mohanpnr, as it appears that they 
are not trustworthy, so far as these earlier kings are concomeil. Prior to the 
accession of Mahendra Nariiyava in 1660, only four dates are given, uu., the erection 
of Hajo and Kamskhya and the aocessions of Vi^vn Singh and Ragliu Deva. The 
two former, which could always be ascertained from the inscriptions in the temples 
themselves are oprreot, but the two latter— 1495 A. D. and 1555 A. D. are obviously 
wrong. It seems probable that the collection of dates in this volume was not 
commenced until long after the time of these two kings, and that when it was 
undertaken, their dates were filled in by guess work, 
t Blochmann, J. A. 8. B. 1872, ps^e 53. 

$ Blochmann, J* A. S. B* 1875, page 306. The name of the ruler mentioned in 
Uie Muaalndb account is BAl Gosaifi, but this is clearly only another name for Kara 
KMjana: Blochmann says that Bil Gosaifi was the son of Kara KMyana and father 
ef but this must be a mistake, as neither in the veiy full accfmnt 

contained in the VwiMvali nor In any other local narrative, is mention made of any 
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It 18 less easy to oome to a deSi^ljil^olaiis^ l^o da^ 

of hiR acces8)on. According to the VwiU^dvali of Prasiddba 
this took place in 1534; Gun&bhirim following Bi^ve^var places it 
in 1528 and B&bu Ram Chandra Ghosh in 1555 A. D.* The last men- 
tioned date may be at once rejected, on the testimony of a silver coin 
of this king which was found some years ago in the Garo Hills and 
published in the J. A, S. B. for 1875, page 306.t This coin is dated 
1477 S'ak (1555 A. D.), or the very year fixed for Nara NarAyana’s ac- 
cession by Babd Bam Chandra, and as ho had to fight with his brother 
Nara Simha before obtaining the throne, it is extremely unlikely that 
he began to issue coins in the very first year of his reign. It is much 
more likely that tlio time when this money was coined, formed the se- 
cond period in his reign, namely, the interval of peace which followed 
his earlier expeditions and preceded the second war against the ruler 
of Gauf. 

Perhaps the best way of arriving at the probable date of his suc- 
ccBsiou will be to calculate it fiom several independent data, and then 
to strike an avcj’ago. The Akharndmah says that his son was born 
when he was fifty years of ago. As the latter ascended the throne on 
his father's death without, it would appear, the help of guardians, he 
cannot at that time have been loss than 15 years of age. On this cal- 
culation Nara Narayai;ia must have been born in 15 J 9 A. D., and as he 
was still a student when his father died, ho cannot at that time have 
been much more than 15 years of age. This would bring his accession 
to 1534 A. D., which is the very date mentioned in PrasiddhaNaraya^a’s 
VanMvali. 

Another way of arriving at the probable date of hm snccession is 
by calculating what time would be required for the different events 
referred to in the hi.story of his reign, which occurred prior to the erec- 
tion of Kdmakhy& temple, the date of which (1565 A. D.) is known 
to us by the inscription in the^temple itself and by the concurrent tes- 
timony of Prasiddlia Naraya^a’s Vamddvali, and the mannscript edition 

ruler between Kara and Lakshinf. and all alike agree in saying that the 

latter was tbo son of the former. Besides Blochmann says that the brother of 
Gosaiu was S'nkl (losaifi, who can be none other than S^ukladhvaja. In his 
notice of the Akharndmah ( J. A. S. B. 1872, page 52) he quotes a passage which says 
that B41 Gosaiu lived the life of an ascetic and did not many until he was 50 years 
old, when he took a wife by whom he had a son named Lakshmi N&iiyaaa. Lastljy, 
on page 100 of the number of the Journal just quoted, Blochmann himself, in a 
foothoto, explains that Nara NMya^a is calM Bdl Gosaiil in the 
* Statistical Account of Koch Bihir, page 407. 
t A similar coin of Nara Kdi^yaga hasring the same date 
published in J. A 8. B. 1S56> page 547, lor.Bajetidral41a Mitxa. 





of the Ut# t)OAAOi)sion of the Brahman of Hauli 

ifolianpur. 

Briefly these events are :— 

(1.) Expulsion and pursuit of Nara Siibha. 

(2) Coubtniction of Qohiuu Kiunala /YLi. ^hl^ is said to have 
taken a year to make, but the veal tinio it t(X)k \\«is 
probably conRiderahly lonj^CM*. 

(3.) Invasion of tlio Ahom kingdom. 1 ho A'lioni rhmnirlos 
mention ai least two expeditions, and the lamsthaft 
relates that Nnra N/ira^anaiomaineda \oarat (iarhi^ahm 
before the Ahom kiin;^ snbnnttisl. 

(4.) Conquest of Hiramba or (\i<*hai. 

(5 ) War with tlio kini' of ifaiiitia. 

(6 ) War with the kui^ ot Tippoiali. 

(7.) Wai with the kiiu* of Dtinat aa. 

(^.) War with the kiai:* of Sjlliit, 

(9,) AVar with the luler of (jlaur. 

(10,; fcfilarai’s detention at U lur, 

( 11 .) Erootion of Kamakh^a Aooonlinjjf to the Vani'^ovrih this 
was earned out lu six months, hut other aecounts say 
that the temple took ten ;^eais to hmhh 
It is ditRcult to arrive at an) exaet eonclnsion as to llie time "whudi 
these events occupied, but bearinji^ in mind the diitieulhes of locomotion 
at that lime, and the fact that between each war it would probabi} he 
necessary for the R/ij^ to spend some time attendin^r to tin* infonMl 
affairs of his kmjfdom and consolidatnif^ his rule, I do not think it 
would be safe to allow a smaller poiiud tn.m dO )cais for these occiii* 
renoes. Deducting this period flora the date of the eieetioa of Karna- 
kh)A, we jcet lodo A D., as the date of his^accession, which is apfaiii 
very neai 1) the date quoted in Ibasnidha N /ira) ana’s Vam^dtah On t he 
other hand, the Ahom cinonicleb fix 1711)2 as tlie date ol his invasion of 
their countiy, and as this is one of the eai liest events of his reign as 
recorded in the Pa; usA and 77m it would seem that hw reign could not 
have commenced long befoio that date. As, however, it is certain that 
EAmAkbyA was rebuilt in 1565, and all the inteiwening events could 
not possibly have occurred within the short space Of three yoais, it is 
oloar either that this date is incortect oi* else that the VdnMvah does 
not record events in their historical sequence* On |ihe whole the weight 
nf iha evidence seems to show that NaraNArAyaaacame to the tbi^e in 
1&94 A« D .4 or soon afterwards* 

7he same datesr of course, represent the conclusion of Vi^va 
6i4kha’s reign. As regards its commencement, 
j dates. remembered that NUimbora was over- 
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thrown by Husain Shah in 1498 A. afterwards aad 

Madana reigned for a few years at Maril&^tea, a place some20 miles north 
of Kamathapurfl. If, therefore, Chandana and Mariana ruled the whole of 
tho countiy formerly under tho sway of the Khyen liajas, it would be 
impossible for Visva Siihha to have begun to rule before 1515-1520 A. D. 
It has, however, already been shown that after the fall of Nilambar, there 
was no ruler of tho whole kingdom, but that many petty chiefs exer- 
cisud supremo power in different parts of the country. This being so, 
there is no reason why Vi^va Simha should not have begun to rule some 
portion of the country while Chandana and Madana still held away at 
Maralavasa. Buchanan Hamilton says that “ the Bihar Bujas reckon 
by the era of their ancestor, Visva, whom they suppose began to govern 
in the Bengal year 916 or 1509 A. D.,” and us this, on the date arrived 
at for Nara Nardyana’s accession, would give him a reign of 25 years, 
there seems to bo no reason for discrediting the date thus assigned for 
Visva Siihha’s accession. Wo have seen that this prince gradually rose 
from the position of one of many potty chiefs to ho ruler of the whole 
country from Rangpur to Kamarupa, and that he eventually found 
hiiuHclf strong cuouglt to march against the Ahom ting in Upper 
Assam. It is very unlikely he could have effected all this in a shorter 
time tliau tliat allowed him acoordiug to tho above calculation. Finally 
Lakshmi Nardyaiia's VanMvali mentions 25 years as the duration of his 
reign, and this is exactly the period intervening between 1509, the date 
of his accession according to the Koch era, and 1534, tho date of his 
death according to Prasiddha Narayanans VavMvaH, 

Turning now to the kings who succeeded Nara Narayaijia, it has al- 
ready been shown that Ragliu Deva probably 
became king of the country east of the San- 
kosh in 1581 A. D. Gunabliiram and Prasiddha Narayapa’s Varihidvali 
agree in saying that his denth took place in 1593 A. D., and we know 
from tho Fddishdhndmah that Pariksliit was ruling when Jahangir oame 
to the throne in 1605. We may, therefore, accept 1593 as the approxi- 
mate date of Raghu’s death. 

According to Onijabhiriin, Parikshit died in 1606 A. D. at Patna, 
The Pdduhdhfmmah, however, places his defeat 
ar s • a ea. Mukarram Khan in 1613-14, so that accord- 

ing to this account, his death must have taken place about 1614 or 1616 
Al. D* • 

vhBali Niraya^a, who succeeded Paiiksldt, is said by Gu^iyiiMm 
to have died in 1634 A. D.,* but it appears from 
the account given in the Pdiuhdhndimh that 
* The same date is given in Prasiddha Narsyapa's Vamf^vaU* 


Haghu Deva’a dates. 


Bali Nahiyaiia*s dates. 
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this in too AccorjlSlIg'^iO this authority hia death took place 

ia 1637, 

Regarding Lakshmi N&r&yana, who succeeded hia father in the 
Lakshmi Narayana'a western portion of the Koch kingdom in 1581 

date*. D ^ yf^ know from Muaalman sources that 

he was still reigning in 1618. Babu Bam Chandra Ghosh says that 
he died in 1622 A. D. 

The dates of ihehc earlier Koch Kings appear therefore, to bo ap- 
Summary proximately those shown in the following ge- 

nealogical tree. 


HAJO (PROGENITOR OP KOCH RAJAS). 


VWva Sixhha (1309-1531) S'! va Siiii ha (Ancestor of Kaikat family) 


Nara Narayana (1531-1584) Silarai 


Lakshmi Nardyana (1384-1622) Raghu Rdi (1581-1593,) (Rajdof 
(Baja of Koch Bihar) Goalpard, Kdmrfip, and Uarrang; 


Parikshit. Bali Ndrdva^a. Gaja Ndraynna. 

(1593-1614) ( 1614-1637) ( R»jd of Beltola) 

(Hdja of Darmng) 


Vijita Nardyana 
(founder of the Bijni dynasty) 


SLliSEQPKNT HiSIOUY OF THE KoCH RXjah. 

The subsequent history of the descendants of Lakshmi Nardyana will 
be found in Hunter's Statistical Account of 
Xooh Blhu family. 409-426, and the only addi- 

tional information of any importance of which I am aware, is that 
contained in the extracts from the Fathxyah i ^Ihriyah which wei*e pub- 
lished by Blochmann in the J, A. S. B. for 1872, pages 63-68. Prom 
these extracts it appears tlmt in 1558 A. D., during the wars for the 
succession to the Delhi tbrone, Rdjd Bhima Nirdya^js took advantage of 
the distnrbed state of the country to make raids into Ghopagh^t and 
attempted to recover Kimardpa. In the latter endeavour he |ms thwart- 
ed by Jayadhvaja Siibha, the .Ahom king, who had also se^ an army 
into Edmardp^. When Mir Jumla became governor of Bengal, he at 
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ouce took steps to pninsh Bhima 

recover the lost territory. He began By invading Koch Bih&r, Bhinta 
N^rsyana, asked for pardon, but Mir Jumla refused to accept his ex- 
cuses, and in November jfCbl, ho started from Jahangtmagar with his 
army. Bhitna Naiayana had fortified the road via the Yak DuAr, and 
also the Khiintrigliat road, wliich passed by Kangamrit** neglect- 

£*«J to protect a third which ran through tlw Morarig country. By 
tliis road, tliereforc, J\Iir Jiimla advanced. The Raja fl^ed to the 
JJliotan hills, and the greater ])art of his baggage and guns and other 
munitions of war was (jjiptured by J\Iir Jumla’s army. The latter sent 
to th(j DlnuTiia Uiijii of iJhotAii, requesting him to deliver up Bldma 
N.iray.'o.ifi, hut this tin; l)e\a Baja refused to do. Being pressed fortime, 
jyi ii' J uiiihi did not sluy to enforce his request, but proceeded to carry 
out liis projected invasion of Assam. 

The Koch King is described in the Falhlyah % *Thriyah 6i^h(iii\g 
noble and migldy and fond of company. He was a great wine-bibber, 
and was so addicit'd to the ph^asnres of his harem, that he neglected 
to look after his kingdom. He had a magnificent palace. There were 
flower b(‘d.s in the sireets, which were lined on each side with rows of 
trees. The wisipons of tlu' peo|)le wc're swords, firelocks and poisoned 


arrows. 

1’Jiis invasion by i^fir Juiiila is not mentioned in the account given 
by lluntoj*. Moreover, the name of the king at the time in question 
is said by him to bo Pi ana NArdyana who came to the throne in 1627 
and died in 1666 A. D. 

The omission to refer to the invasion may bo explained by the fact 
tbat it left no ponnunont offeet. Mir Jiimla advanced, and the king 
retreated without giving battle, and .apparently I’eturned again to his 
cn])itul as soon as ]\Iir Jumla vacated it. The discrepancy in the 
luaitor of names is also of very little importance. The character of 
the king as jiourt rayed by Hunter agrees closely with that given in 
the Fathlya i *ibriyah ; 'wo know that Visva Simha, Nara Nardyana, Sil- 
ardi ami others of t he family bore each two different names, and there is 
thus no reason wdiy Prana Nardyana should not also have been known 
as Uhima Nardyana. 

After Parikshit*s defeat, his son Vijita Ndraya^a was confirmed by 
the Musalmdns as Zaminddr of the country 
Bijui Family. ^ between the Manas and the Sankosh. He set** 
tied at Bijni and is the ancestor of the existing Bijui family. Hitdar 
the auspi^ of this family, a small pamphlet was issued) some years ii|0) 
giving an account of Vijita’s successors, but as they ware notindepei^t 
princes, there would be little use in dwelling on their histe>lpy» 
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Iioh^nSt, tte 16 ^i8to ili6 ^rcse lit status of the family and the 

manner in it was created.* Under Mughal rule, the B&]A paid 

an annual tribute of Rs. 5,998, which was afterwards commuted to an 
annual delivery of 68 elephants, The Nazim used to make up for short 
deliveries by sending a Sazdtcal into the Haja s obtatos and levying the 
balance due by force, but wlicu the East India Company came into pos- 
session of Bengal, this method of locovcnng outstanding payments was 
abandoned, and duiing the} ears 1776-1787 A D , only 90 elephants weie 
received out of the 816 which should have bc‘en supplied The conf libii- 
tion of elephants was ngiiin changed lor a ipouey payment in 1788, the 
amount fixed being Rs. 2,000 Two jeais later the Raja agreod to pay 
another thousund lupees a }ear, but tins otlei was declined by the 
Goveriior-Gcneial, on the ground that the clianee of losing tho attaeli- 
meiit of aZ.tnviiulai in jiossession of a hoidti* estiite should not bo naked 
foi the sake of Its 1,000 Subsequently a diMlnelioii of Rs, 850 
from his annual j) lament ivas allowed as eoinpensation toi the abolition 
of sfiyat^ BO that the faniil} luiw pay a total leveiiuo of only Us. 1,150, 
foi an estate, the aiimial (olleciions fiom whnh amount to very neaily 
twp lakhs of nipees t 

In Uanang, Bali Nuiajana wassueeeeded by Malitndin Naraynna, 
who IS said to have made huge gi^ants oJ Jiiak^ 
Darrang family mottm land to Bialirnans He died in 164d 

A. D., and w^as sueeeeded by Ins son Cliandia Naia^ann, who died in 1660, 
and was followed by Ills son Siiiya Naiayana. This jiunco is said to 
have been worsted in b.ittle by Afanzur Khan in 1682, and taken cap- 
tive to Delhi.} He eseapod, but declined to rcHiirne his jilaco as 


* This information is extracted lioni ii note by Mi Foihis m 1875, on (ortain 
bnndloB of pn|ipr loieivod from the Bunnl oi Revenue* 

t It has been ar^^iad that the <Kt itr has no\ti been pcimnnently settled, that 
the payment is of the iiaLiin of «i iiibuie and not an aHanBRrmnt, and tJiat as Bijui 
is no longer a bolder ottlute, t)ie i<ii8(»ii foi .tu unduly low aRHeHsuient no longer 
exists Bat this is a nidUer xviih ahu h nie not at pieHoul cniKenied, 

} According to Gnnal>hirAm Ibaaiddha Naraya^a’s Vam^dvult says, that Man- 
sdm KhAn was the name of the Musalnmn leader, and fixes 1075 ah the date ot the 
ocenmmeo The manuscript Yogim Taiitra on the id her hand, says that it took place 
in 1709 AD No mention is mode of tho mattei by MusalmAn historians, and oven 
the name of the Muhammadan loader does not appear in their accounts of events 
hi KlmnAp. 1 have not mentioned Mir Jnmla’s invasion, which took pla^e during 
prinoo’s roign, as that invasion was directed against the Ahoms, and tliere 
k no record d any oonfliot between Surya NArAyana and the MosalmAnB. The only 
reference to this Idng in the Fdthufah t *Ilriyah is the fbllowing .—“At this time 
Makar dhvaj, BAjh of tlarrang, who is subject to the KAji of Assail, came and 
paid hk respects to the NawAb(pt GauhA|l), preeented an elephant, received a 
JChifat, was promised protection, and was ordered to travel with the army ” 
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Bi j A* H 0 was succeeded by his brt^tW N&iAysjgia^ who wi^^lhat, 
time only five years old. Darinfir his minority, tbo Ahoms tocik adiB^tan^e 
of disseiiHions amongst his councillors to strengthen their liold on the 
country. Darrang alone remained in his possession, and even for this 
ho had to pay an annual tribute. During liis reign, Dairahg is said 
to have been surv^eyed under the orders of the Ahoni Rdja, presuma- 
bly with the object of ascertaining the amount of tribute which Indra 
Naraya^a would be able to pay.f When his son A'ditya Narayana suc- 
ceeded him in 17*25, the kingdom consisted only of that portion of the 
V present sub-division of Mangaldal, which lies soutli of the Gosaih 
Kamala Ali, and tlirce years later, the greater part of this small ves- 
tige of tlio heritage of liis ancestors was wrested from him by bis 
younger brother, Madhu Narayana, who took also one of the two familj^ 
idols. J From this time, the family sank into comparative insigniti- 
eance. They wei*e now mere siihordiiiatos of the Ahoms, and excr- 
eisod no powers except such ns wc're conferred on them by the Aliom 
prince. 

Later on, tlicir position was still further reduced, and instead of 
being tributaries, they were simply agents for the Aliotn King, and in 
return for managing Des Durrang were allowed the lands wliich were 
cultivated by their personal slaves and servants, which were surveyed, 
and <jarefully recorded in the state records of the Ahoms.§ When 
the English came into )»ossession of the couulry they were allowed to 
retain these lands subject to the pjiyn)ent of half the usual revenue 
on the ni’ea under cultivation, 80 long ns they themselves remained in 
possession. On alienation of any of those lands, however, the privi- 
lege of paying at half rates is withdrawn, and an assessment at full 
rj\tes in trod need. The existing representatives of the family still hold 
most of the land originally granted to them, but owing to their bad 
management and extravagant habits, they arc now reduced to a condi- 
tion of comparative poverty. 

* 111 I’raaiddha Narayanu's it is said that he was detaiuod in Bengal 

for 50 years and only rotor ued to Assam in 1725 A. D., whei*c he died ten years 
afterwards. 

t According to the inunuecript Yogini Tantra this survey took place in 1707 
A. D., and was carried out by one Phanirama. 

i Those are the Durga or Buri Gosaini and S'iva or Burn Gosain. The gold 
ornaments of those two idols wem stolen within a few months of each other, some 
seven yoara ago. 

§ Report on the Dnrrang district by Captain Mathie, Princi^l Assistant 
dated 16th Febninry. 1835. 



of <^f ll<yiiik\indi oj the Yil^rawa 1053. 

{From (he material outlied by Munshi Devlpraadd),'-- By Professor 
F. Kiklhorn, C. I. E.,''Gottinoen. 

This inscription was discovered, more than fifty years ago, by 
Captain Bnrt, from wiioso riibbinjif fragments of the text and what 
professes to be a literal ti’ansbition were published in Vol. X. pp. 8J9- 
821 of the Society’s Journal, The account, there given of its contents, 
is however quite worthless, and it is tlierefore fortunate that this docu- 
ment has lately been again brought to public noii(.*o by Munshi Dkvi- 
prasap of Jodhpur, a gentleman who takes great interest in the history 
and antiquities of his country. Munshi Deviprasad, in J8bl, fuinished 
the Society with an account of it which will bo found in the /Voemf- 
ings for lb92, pp. 2-3 ; and fie has more recently sent in a fuller paper 
on tho same subject, as -well as an ink-rubbing of the inscription. 
These materials have been forwarded tome by tho Philological Secre- 
tary, with the request that I should publish tho text of the inscription. 
Although the rubbing sent to ino does not enable me to do this as it 
ought to be done, 1 have great pleasure in giving here, after revision, 
the substance of Munshi Deviprasad’s notes, together with some extiacts 
from the Sanskrit text; and I trust that by doing so 1 may induce 
those who have access to the original inscription to fui nish either my- 
self or some other scholar with carefully made impressions of it. 

According to local repoit the stone which boais this inscription 
was originally fixed* near the entrance of a solitaiy Jaiiia temp’o 
which stands about two miles south of tho village of Bijapur in the 
Bali-Godw’ar District of M4rwar, among or close to the remains of the 
old tOTU of Hatonpi, the Hastikunpi or Hastikcnpika of this inscrip- 
tion. From there it is said to have been removed, some years ago, to the 
Dharm^la of the Jaina community of Bijfipur, where it was seen in 
1889 by Mr. Joshi Aidnn, Inspector of the Historical Department of 
M&rw&r. That officer brought it to the notice of Munshi Deviprasid, 
and it is uow probably at Jodhpur, having been made over to the charge 
of the Historicnl Department of Mar war. 

The inscription contains 32 lines of writing which cover a space 
of about broad by TA'" high. Near the proper right margin, all 
the way down, the writing has suffered a good deal, apparently from 
exposure to the weather; but otherwise the inscription is in a 
veiy fair state of preservation, and i have no doubt that, with a good 

* Captajm Burt tound the inscription ** in tho interior of a gateway leading 
to liandir, distant one kos from Beejapoor, on the route from Odeypore to Sindieo 
near ttount Ahoo,” Bee this Yol. X. p. 621. 
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P. Kielhoynrr^ag^ 

impresHion, nearly tbe whole of the itext tickfy be ^inade 
taiuty. The size of tlie letters is about f''. The characters are i 

they closely resemble, but look more modem than those of the Harsha 
inscription* of Vi^^’abaraja of the Vikrama'year 1030. The language 
is Sanskrit, and nearly the whole is in verse. Throughout, the inscrip- 
tion has boon wiitteu and engraved with great caic,- and in respect of 
orthogi'aphy it need only be stated that the letter h l»a.s generally ( not 
always) been denoted by the sign for r, and tliat the dental an4 palatal 
sibilants have sometimes been confounded. 

The inscription divides itself into two parts. The first part is a 
I*rasasti ot 41 verses which was compo.sed by Si5ryA'hakva (line 21), 
and which is dated (in lines 11) and 22) in the year 1053, on the ]3th 
of the bright half .of Magha, a Sunday, under the mikshutra Pushya, — 
corresponding, for the expired Vikrania year 1053, to Sunday the 24th 
January A. D. 907, when the I3th Whi of the bright half ended 7 h. 
6 in., and wlimi the moon w^as in the nakshalra Piisliya up to 21 h. 
40 m. after mean sunrise. The proper object of this Frasasii is, to re- 
cord the consecration by the Jaina sago S'antisiui»ra or S^antyacharya, 
wlio during the reign of a certain Dhavala livx*d at that prince’s capital 
HASTJKUNpl or llASTiKUNpiKA of ail imago of the Tirthamkdra Rishabha- 
mUhadeva, at a temple that had been founded at Hastikund* by Dha- 
vala’s grandfather ViDAooiiA. But, as is usual in such cases, what is 
more valuable to us is the genealogy of the prince Dhavala which is 
given by way of inti odmd ion in lines 2-6, and which contains some 
interesting references to princes who (with perhaps one exception) aro 
known to us from other inscriptious. This genealogical part* of the 
Fraxasti will be (lonsiderud below. 

The second pai t of the inscription, from lino 23 to 32, is really 
quite an iiulependent inscription, added on to the' preceding Prasasti 
because it records endowments that were made in favour of the same 
Jaina temple, w of a sage connected with it, by the father and gi'and- 
father of the prince Dhavala, mentioned abhve. This second insenp- 
tion also (in line 23) opens wdth some verses on the genealogy of the 
rulers of Ha-stikundi. First there was a prince Hariyarman. From 
him sprang the prince Vidaodha who was tree yielding every desire iu 
the garden which w^as the illustrious RASifTSAKdTA race.' And his eon 
again was the illustrious Mammata. The insoription then records that, 
in the Vikrama year 973, Vidaopha made some donations in favour of 
a sage named HaCiARHadka, and that these gifts were largely added to hy 
the prince Mammata in the Vikrama year 996. r . , 

From the second inscription we learn, then, tliat the chi^ of 

* See Ejpigmphia 120, plat^' 
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fiAgTlcu^pf llere enlogiBed, belonged to the B/sHTRAKdTA family, and 
that ViPAOOKA, the son of fiABiVARifAH, was ruling in Vikrama-BaihTat 
973, and hig son Mammaja in Vihramarsamvat 996. According to the 
first inscription, which in yerses 4~8 mentions the same princes', Maiti- 
mata was succeeded by his son Dhayala who was alive in Vikrama- 
samvat 1053, but had then mode over the government to his son Dala- 
prasada. Of Harivarman, Vidagdka and Maihmata the fiist inscrip- 
tion says nothing of importance. Of Dhavala, whose reign fell in the 
first half of the 11th century of the Vikramn era, versos 10-12 record 
certain dealings wliich he had with the priiices MhiIjar/ja, Dc^rla- 
BHARAJA, MdLARAJA and DharanIvaraha, though, what these dealings 
weie, is owing to the damaged state of the inscription, not in every case 
quite clear. From the fitst half of verse JO it appeara that MutIjaraja, 
who must be taken to be Vakpati-MoSja of Malava for whom we 
have dates of the Vikrama years 1031, 1036 and 1050, invaded Mrdapata 
(or Mewad), and the second half of the verso pi^ubably stated that 
the ruler of that country on that occasion was either supported or 
sheltered by Dhavala. Similarly veise 11 seems to lecord that Dhavala 
assisted a prince, whose name may have been Mahenura or MahIndka, 
against a prince Durlabharaja, who probably was the brother of the 
Chahamana Viorahakaja of the Harsha insciiption. ^nd verso 12, 
again, states that Dhavala also supported DuARANiVARjuA, when that 
prince was aittacked by MdLAKifjA. That this last-mentioned prince 
was t)ie CuAiiiiJKYA MdLARAJA I, whose latest known inscription is 
dated in Vikrama-samvat 1051, is clear; his opponent DharaniVakaiia 
might perhaps be conjectured to have been one of the Chudasama chiefs,* 
but, before trying to identify him, it will be better to wait till his name 
is found m other recoids« 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TEXT 

L. I ^[r] 

ifc wiT I [e I ] 

* See IndMM AntiqtMfii, Vol XII. p. 182. 
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^ ^ ^ [*ir]^fl*h?WTOd ^ [i**] 

ij4^ f^[»r]f5?w 

M [«“] 

»n3T[^[>r 9rat^ »n3i^ 

* • • •?if»rii[®r] 

JPTZT ♦ V/ — _ I 

«rw • • • • — ii«[r] 

wnrfn fj[»j^pi^]ai^RrahRPr[^]s i 
q^^irarrft ii [d r] 

»TsrrafT j HvaOw »?T *f2T[*rt] 

■s 

^fSif TWHJ- 

[sf ?]5% sjsnrflr 9R[m]-TJ!r gfsnnt i 

^ ^ [inro] TTftw FI ^TTT — '^ V/ — « 

UFaft ^ ^ ^i^pcrart ^(w)’jjiii [v*!’*] 

«m?F- 

[si]«^<t: ?] [TO] 

[ir ?] ^^[15]^’^ ~ : %jTO«it ^ 

Frfhit iiFffNtimwf^ »nfi(f|[)»Ts «nFf 1 

UWRT ^ ^ <^] 

ivvijf^ ^ iift ifii? t \\|ji>*] . 
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The Site of Korea Suvarvui, — By H, Bbveridge, fi. G. S. (BETiREn). 

Hiuen Tsiang, the Buddhist pilgrim^ visited a town in Bengal 
which is spelt in Chinese, Kie-la-na-su-fa-la-na. M. Stanislaus Julien 
transliterates* this into the Sanscrit words Kama Siivarna^ which may 
mean Ear^a the Golden, or Golden Ear, or simply, wearing gold 
earrings.t far as' I am aware, the site has not yet been satisfactorily 
identified, although it has been conjectured, chiefly from tlie similarity 
of name, that it lay on the Suvar^a Rekha, or Streak of Gold, a 
river which traverses Midnapur, and used to bo the boundary between 
Bengal and Orissa. Some have placed it in Birbhdm, and some in 
Singhbhdm ; and quite recently Dr. Waddell, I has suggested that 
it lay close to Butdwan and is the place now known as Kanchan- 
nagar. My chief object in this paper is to show that Karria Siivar^a 
is probably identical with Baugamati, in the Murshidabdd district, and 
situated on the light bank of the Bhagirathi, about six miles below 
Berhampnr. Bnt before I discuss this point, 1 am obliged to say a few 
words about the recoids of Hiuen Tsiang’s travels. 

It is well known that we have two accounts of bis journeying. One 
is called the Si-yu-ki, or Descriptions of Western Countries, the other 
is his biography by Hwni-li and Yen-Tsung. The Si-yu-ki is in twelve 
books, and is regarded as the original and more authoritative account. 
It was not, however, entirely drawn np by Hiuen Tsiang. He gave tlie 
materials, bnt the composition is by one Pien-ki. M. Jnlion conjectnres 
that Hiuen Tsiang’s absence from China for seventeen years had made it 
difficult for him to write his mother tongue with the elegance required 
by Chinese officialism, and so the task was assigned to another monk. 
The biography is in ten books, and is mainly the work of Hwui-li. Both 
he and his continnator were contemporaries ’of Hiuen Tsiang, and as M. 
Julien remarks, their work is the livelier and more interesting of the 
two. It is also, 1 understand, written with greater elegance. That 
it is more interesting can easily be understood, for it is a biography 
and a record of Hiuen Tsiang’s adventures ; whereas the Si-yu-ki is a 
sort of gazetteer or treatise on geography. It is necessary to give 
these details because there is a remarkable discrepancy between the two 
records about the route by which Hiuen Tsiang reached Ear^a Suvangia, 
and it is desirable to decide which account should have the preference. 


* III, 84, Beal’s translation, II, 801. 
t II, 846n. At 880 1. c. the Chinese translation Kin-enl is used. 
X See note at end of this paper. 
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The following two tables of routes show where the diserepeibi^ Kes 


Places. 

Direction and 
distance, in 
miles. 

Jioute accoitUng to the St-yu-hL 

Champ6 

.... 

Knjuglura 

E. 80 

Puupdra Vardhana 

E 120 

Kdmrup 

E. 180 

Samatata 

S. 2C0 

Taniliik 

W. 180 

Karna Buvarna 

N. W. 140 

Orissa ‘ 

S. W. 140 .. 

Jloufe accoydmg to the Biography. 

Paundra Voi’dhnna 


Kar^a Suvarna ... 

S. E. 140 ... 

Samatata 

S E. Vot given 

Tamluk 

00 

00 

Oiissa 

S W. Not given 


BoznarkB. 


1 have reckoned iho It as one-fifth of a 
mile, it is fi little more. Champi U 

Bhagalpur Kajiigliira, or Kajingara, has 
not i)Of'n idoutitied. Liisson points ont that 
according to the biogiaphy, (J. 237, •) it lay 
pnrtly lit least, N. of the Ganges, thoaga 
liccoi ding to both the routes it Iny on the 
W. bunk It 18 perhaps the Kajurahf, or 
Kharjnra-bhuga (Sachin I. 202), of Albi* 
rdiii, which ho puts as 80 far»dlh east 
of Kanaiij Sir A. Cunningham suggests 
Kdnkjol, but the rosonililance is only in 
position. M Saint Martin suggests the 
Cudjiry or Kujiri in Ronnel’s map (No. 16 
of Atlas), near Farn^abdd, and opposite 
Gauf. The first part of the word may be 
connect cd with lhajury a date tree. In 
going to PaundiM Vaidijana, Hiiion Tsiang 
crossed tlio (ranges from west to east. In 
oil probability Mr Westmacoti’s suggestion 
that the pi ICO is Pandua, in Maldali, is cor- 
rect Thoieis a liver m this neighbourhood, 
and oImo according to Kennel, a town, called 
Purnabhnba, which sounds like Paun^ra 
Vatdhana. On Ins way to Ksmrup, Hiaen 
Tsiang crossod a groat river. This slionld 
bo the llmhrnaputni, but it is curious that he 
* docs not name it. The mention of Ndraya^ 
as the ancestor of tho royal family, seeme 
to indicate that tho place visited was Koch 
Bihdr and not Assam proper. Samatata 
(level shore) is the Ganges delta. The two 
routes ngn>e as far as Pau^dra Vardhana. 
The direct distance from Pau^d^a to Banga- 
msti is about 75 miles. The direction is 
nearly due south, but if, as seems probable, 
Hiuen Tsiang started from the monastery 
of VAchpa (P Vdsibhi) (I 180 and III, 76)t 
24 /i to the west, then the direction of 
B'lngamati wonld be S. S. E The delt% 
is E S £. from Eongamdti, and the divsot 
distance about 180 miles *The dii^ot 
distance from the seaface of the delta to 
Tamluk is about the same. The capital of 
Samatata is not known, bat if Sattito was 
a descendant of Adi^dr, it might be Dacca 
or Sondrgdoft. Samatata extended to the 
sea shore, but as it was bounded on N. B. 
by Sylhet (1. 182 and III. 82), it most haye 
extended inland as far as Dacca. 


* Beal’s translation, p. 181. 


t Beal’a Si-yn-ki, II, IM t Life, m, 
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' makes Hiuen Tsiaag div'erge' into 

K&nu^p arrive at Karna Suvar^a from Tamluk. Bat the 

biography makes no mention hero of the Assam visit, and brings Hiuon 
Tsiang direct from Paondra Vardhana, or from Vachpa (P Vasibha) 
to Karpa Savai'^a. M. Vivien de Saint Martin has pointed out the 
discrepancy in the note appended to M. Jnlien’s third volume (p, 389). 
His idea is that the Si-yu-ki version should be unhesitatingly profeiTed 
because it is the primary account, and hecanso it is more complete and 
consistent than that of Hwui-li.* But, as we have seen, neither account 
is exactly primary, and perhaps too M. Saint Martin has overlooked the 
difference in the charactei; of the two works. The Si-yu-ki is a geogra- 
phical treatise, and so all the information about each country is put in 
one place, whether the traveller visited it once or twice. For a similar 
reason, the order of visiting was, perhaps, not ahva^^s exactly observed, 
though I have not found another instance of this. The biography on 
the other hand, joins the various joiirmiys as they occurred. For in- 
stance, it describes Hiuon Tsiang as twice visiting Magadha or South 
Biliar ; once on his way to Ilengal and again on his return from Southern 
India, and aftei^ ho had visited Qujrat, Sindh, and Mathura. But the 
Si-yu-ki says nothing about the second visit. It also c?ontainfl accounts 
of twenty-eight countries t which Hiuon Tsiang did not visit. It is 
therefore much less of a personal narrative than ilie biography is. The 
latter contains (Book V.) a detailed account of the Assam visit and of 
what had led to it. But it represents it as occurring after tfm second 
visit to Magadha, and it seems likely that Hiuon Tsiang went direct 
from Magadha to Assam, both because it was the shortest route, an<l 
because it was when he was at NAlanda that the Ambassadors from 
Kamrup came to him. It was there, too, that S'ilabhadra urged his (jom- 
plianoe with the invitation. Dr. Fergusson, ( J. R. A. S. VI. 252,) has 
also noticed the discrepancy between the tvvii accounts. He believes 
that Hwui-li is more correct about the dato and manner of tlio visit to 
Assam, but still he holds that he is wrong about the journey to Karna 
SuvarQa! 

. There can be no question that the route through Bengal given in 
th^biography is the more natural one of the two. It brings the travel- 
ler down to the delta along the coarse of the Ganges (in those days 
tb0 BbAgirathi was probably the main stream), and then takes him 
' west and south via Tamluk and Orissa. The Si-yu-ki on the other hand, 

* At p. 865, 1. c. M. Saint Martin in noticing another discrepancy between the 
, two aooooats gives ^e pceferenoe to the itinerary in the biography. 

- t The Si-yu^ld deaedhei 138 coontriaa, but Hinen Tsiang only visit|^ 116. 
Saint Mart^ 1. Ap|k, ; 
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makes Hiaen Tsiang diverge io ilie north-east,* or PbA94i* '^Aidliana, 
and also causes him to describotwo sides of a nearly equilateral triaiig1e» 
between Tamluk and Orissa* This may be seen from M. Saint Martin’s 
map where, however, the route is made still more awkward by his sup- 
position that Paunijlra Vardhana is Burdwan. This it cannot be, for the 
itinerary places it on the east of the Ganges.f It is rightly placed there 
in the Chino- Japanese map of 1710, of which M. .T alien has given a re- 
duction. It seems very unlikely, too, that Hiuon Tsiang would turn 
inland and to the N. W, after arriving at Tamluk. Presumably he went 
there in order to embark for Ceylon, as his predecessor Pa- Hiau had done. 
The biography, at all events, tells nsj that he designed when at Tam- 
luk, to sail to Ceylon and that he was dissuaded from doing so by a monk 
from southern India. This man advised him not to attempt so long and 
dangerous a navigation, but to sail from the S. W. point of India, whence 
ho could make the journey in three days. This would give him an 
opportunity, the monk added, of visiting the sacred places of Orissa 
and other kingdoms, Hiuen Tsiang took this advice and started for the 
S. W. and arrived at Orissa. This is all straightforward; whereas the 
going to Karima Suvaroa from Tamluk involved a dMour of at least 140 
miles. 

For these reasons I am di 8 j) 08 ed to prefer the I’onte given in tfie 
biography. I am not sui’o, however, if this is to the advantage of my 
contoniion that Karna Snvariia is Rangainuti. Neither route is dis- 
cordant with the identification, but the Si-yu-ki one is more detailed. 
Rangamati§ is nearly dno north of Tamluk and 120 or 130 miles off, 
and the bordci s of Orissa are about an equal distance to the S. W, of 
Rahgamati. We must not press Hiuen Tsiang’s measurements closely, 
for wo do not know the exact length of the Zi, nor do we always know to 
what points he refers. He generally speaks only of countries, not of 
towns, and it may be that the distances arc those to and from the con- 
fines of kingdoms. 

^ It (loBcrihes the direction as easterly, but Koch BihAr and Ksmriip lie N. 
E. from randn4. 

t It Booms a happy supRostion of Mr. WeHtmacott’s that the name Paup^i^"^ 
is preserved in AbO’l Pazl’s “ Sark&r of Panjra.” Tlie chief objection to the ideg^it- 
fioation of Panina with Paupdi-a Vardhana seems to be that the central or home- 
farm pargana of Sarkdr Panjra, viz., Haveli Panjra, lies N. E. of Dindjpor and lar 
from Pa\!idiia which apparently is in Shashhazarf. [Am, III, XV 5 Vol. II, p. 186 
of Col. Jarrett’s translation where it is called Sorkar Piujarah. Ed.] 

t I. 183. 

§ There are several Bangamstts, and the best known, perhaps, is that in Lower 
Assam. But the one we have to do with is in Central Bengal and on the Bhigirathi. 
Sir H.\ule suggested that it might be the Kartasina of Ptolemy. 





filSVeridgo — The Bihe of Ktofa Swiarfa. 

‘ '4 M> the principal object of my paper. 

Hiuen Teiang’s accounts of Kar^a Suvarpa are to be found at 1. 
181 and III. 84-88, of M. JuHou’k work.* He describes the kingdom 
as having a circumference of about 900 miles, and the capital as being 
about four miles round. The country was fertile and populous, and 
produced all kinds of fruit and flowers. The inhabitants wore well 
off and had literary tastes, but they wore a mixture of ti'uo believers 
(6nddhists), and heretics. There wore thirteen raouusterios, including 
those which followed the intuul of Dovadatta, and there were fifty 
Hindu temples. Then comes the de.scription which I rely uj)on : “ By 
the side of the capital there rises the iuounht(*ry called Ii(»-to-w^ei-oJii- 
seng-kia-lan. Its halls are spacious and welMightctI, and its loweis 
and pavilions arc lofty. All the men of this kiug<lom wlio iii’C disiin* 
guishcdfoi* their taleuls, their learning and thoii- intelligence, ft.sscmblo 
in this monastery." 

Lo-to-wci-chi-seng-kia-lau is, acconling to AI. Jiilien, the phonotic 
rendering of the Satiskxnt woids Rakiavlti Sinujlidiamay i, e., the monas- 
tery of Redlands, and the word linktavUi is. I snbmit. merely a syjionym 
for Raugamati * Haughavamti is the Umiuliist woid for a monastery, 
^ original moaning being the grove, or eiielnsed gardoTi of the con- 
gregation. Wei-ohi is ])born‘iic for riVf, and Lo-to lor utkla (blood,) and 
M. Juliijn and Mr, Beal agretJ in translating Lo-lo-uei-clii as meaning 
red earth, one saving and the otIuM‘, "red mud." In 

his Index, HI. 4GH, M. Jnlieu uses a still more »i[)|)r()priate woj*il fur hr 
renders wei-chi by "argilc" or clay. Every one who lias seen Kanga- 
mati knows that its i*emarkable feature is the clilTs or bluffs of red clay. 
These extend for miles, are from HO to 40 ft high, and formed the 
bank of the j'ivei* in the d.ays when the Bhagiralhi wiis the main stream 
of the Ganges. 1 must aeknowledgo that I have not been able to find in 
the Sanscrit dictionary the word T/fi’, lliougirit is clear fj*om tlie Chinese 
translation that it means earth. Raktaviti would, of course, mean red, 
but I suppose that the Sanskrit ecpiivalcnt of Rangamati would be 
Rigamfittika or Raktauipttika. Possibly mriilikd or mrltti was what 
Jiiuen Tsiang wrote, for in the biogi'fiphjt the word is given as Ki-to- 
mqi-ohi for which M. Julien substitutes, accordance with the Si-yu-ki, 
IiO-to*wei-Ghi. But mo-cht may be right and may be phonetic for 
mrUH, However this may be, I submit that the facts of the monastery 
being known by the name of Redlands and of Karnasuvarnagarha, i. s., 
the golden fortress of Ear^a, being the traditional name of Rangamati, 
are almost oonolosive of the latter's being the place visited by Uinen 
Tsiasig. 

* Beal, Ufa, ISl, Si*ytt-ki, 11, 801. 

T > A\ 


t 1. 181 } Beal’s irauslatiuu, 132. 
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It ifl unnecessary for me to the evidence of Rahgal^fs 

having once been a great city. This may be found in the paper of OoL 
Wilford in the 9fch volame of the Asiatic Researches, p. 39, and in the 
descriptions by Capt. Layard, and Mr. Long. Capt. Layard's paper is 
in tho 22nd volume of our Society’s Jountal, p. 281. He gives the 
name as Kansonapiiri or Kurn-sona-ka-glinr, but. Lassen* says the 
proper spelling is Karna suvarna gnda. As noticed by Capt. Layard 
there is a mound at HangamatJ, known as the Demon’s Mount. 
This is pi'obably a lluddhist stupa and should bo excavated. There is 
also a story of a large signet-ring having been picked up on or near the 
mount, and having been taktMi to England. The local legend about 
tho prosperity r)f tho place, and the origin of the title Suvarna is 
that Vibliisliaiia, the brother of Havana, visited tho place on the occasion 
of the king’s son’s first meal of rice, and caused a shower of gold 
to fall on the land. It will bo shown hereafter that there are other 
logends eonnocting tho place with Ceylon, Tho Si-yu-ki goes on to 
toll how Buddhism was introduced into Kania Suvarna. It says that 
at a time when tlio people did not yet know tlie religion of Buddha, 
a heretical teacher came from the South of India and ‘beat the drum 
of discussion.” His belly was covered with plates of copper, and he 
<iarriod a torcli ou his liead f When asked why he was so attire^ 

* 111. 7fi0 n. 

t Roiiiatnl in liis ** Uonioir on India before tlio llth Century,” Paris 1849, p.293, 
(pintoH an lu'oount from an Ar.ibio work, the Kitdha'l-fhrisf^ of an Indian sect who 
tti'jk llieir name from tho practice of girding their bodios with iron hoops. Evory 
nnn who wished to enter this sect had to make a vow of sincerity and humility. 
Ho was obliged to have attained a certain degree of porfectiou before he could don 
the iron girdle. This girdle, according to the members of tho sect, prevented the 
body from bursi-ing with o.Tcosa of knowledge, and power of contemplation. 

Tho Kihibul-Jihrist was written in 377 A. H , or 987 A. D., but it refers to an 
account of the Indian religions, which had been given by a man who had been s^t in 
tho last half of tho eighth century by Ynhya, the son of Khalad the Barmecide, to 
explore India. This account had been copied out by the famous Al-Kiadi in 863 A. D . 
("Mr. 0. J. liVttll, the President of tho Society, has boon kind enongh to contribute 
tho following note on this point 

Tho imssago in the Fihrist^ to which M. Reinand refers, is at p. 318, Vol. I, of 
PlugoVs edition, (M. Uoinaud wrote long before the publication of the text, ^bnd 
i*oltod only on one faulty MS.), It rung thus— 

^ cUf <1 

i tf* lA*k| ml 

yUl ^ AjikjA ^ ^ 
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he t&t he Wd fltndted much, and had great uriadom, and so vras 
afraid that he would burst ; and that he carried a torch because he was 
moved with pity for the blindness of men. Ten days passed without 
any one £eing able to cope with him in argument. The king was in des- 
pair and said, ‘‘ In the whole of my states arc there no enlightened men ? 
‘‘If no one can answer the diffionlt questions of this stranger, it will bo 
*^‘a great disgrace for my kingdom. We must search again, and in the 
“most obscure places.” Then some one said, that there was an extra- 
enrdinary iramagga who lived in a foxiest. The king went in person to 
bring him. The sramana said that he, too, came from Southern India ; 
and that his learning was but small. However, ho would endeavour to 
satisfy the king on condition that, if he was not woi'siod, the king would 
build a monastery, and send for monks to promulgate the law of 
Buddha. The king a.ssented, and the sramana came to the hall of dis- 
cussion. The heretical doctor produced a writing containing 30,000 
words, but., in spite of his profundity and science, he was vatiquished 
by the iramana after a hundred words, and liad to retire in disgrace. 
Thereon the king fullilled his promise of building a monastery, and has 
since that time,* says the biography, zealously propagated the teachings 
of the law. In the preface of the Si-yu-ki^ there is an allusion to the 
copper-sheathed belly which seems to imply that lliueii Taiang was iho 
victorious sramana, but as M. Julicn remarks, this does not agree with 
the account in the body of the work. 

Probably the king who built the monastery was Sibiditya (tho 
Sun of Righteousness), the Buddhist ruler of Kaiiauj.f The ex])rcsHiou 

V 

III Eiip;lii#h 

Amoof^ them is a sect called the Bakrantinis ; conjoctnrod to ho Bakra- 
tmTitiya,-^ Vajrabatidhlya), that is to say, those who chain thomselvoB with iron chains 
; Their custom is to sharo their heads and faces and to ro naked, except as to tlieir 
private parts. It is their rule not to in.stnict anyone, or to speak with him, until he 
spontaneously becomes a member of their sect. And they enjoin upon tliose accept- 
ing their religion to do alms in order that their pride may be humbled. One wh^) 
joins their body does not put on the iron chains until he roaches the degree which 
entitles him to do so. They wear the chains from their waists to their breasts, as 
a protection against the bursting of their bellies— so they say — from excess of know- 
ledge and stress of thought.” 

The conjecture Vajrabandhiya is Hasrbriickor’s (see FihrUt, Vol. II, p. 183). 
The passage appears to recur in SlialirirtUnrs Kitdhu-n*Nii^al wal^Milal, p. 449. — Kd. ] 

• Ih XXXVII; BaaVs translation, 1, 4. 

t Possibly however it wasPArpavarman of Moga^lha and who according to Hiiioii 
Tmimg was the lost descendant of A^ka. 
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io my states ” seems to imply t]i^ he ruled over more '^an one 
kingdom. It is not likely that S^at^ska, the Hindd king of Kar^a 
8n7arna, would allow tlic introdnction of Buddliism into hifi os^ital. 1 
proNume then tliat Ifiueti THiang’^ visit was made after S'asaoka had 
been oveirmno by S'lladitja. 

Tlieio are Beveii other rofercuccs* to Karna Suvarna or to one of its 
kings. From them u(3 loam thiil fhis king was called S'a^anka, i, e., 
Hio moon, nrni that lie n as jealous of the ])owor of Rajavardhana, the 
king of Ksnniu j, and ilio oblnr brother and predeeessor of R'iladitya. 
Ho Iheiefoie liuod him to a meeting and treacheioualy murdered 
him. W'o also loam that he was a gioat enemy of the iJuddhists and 
out <io\vn their sacred troef (Jfolkuli inna). lie must have possessed 
eonsiderablo power, for, after destroying iho Jaw of Buddha, ho went to 
Patna and tiied to dclfu*o a stone there which had been set up by 
• Asoka, and boio the marks of SVik^amuni’s foot. Lassen considers that 
the assassination of Raja\ at'dhajin:}^ took place in GLl, the year of S'ila- 
(Iliya's nceeshion. JJe also holds § that Snsanka must have retained 
his iiulepeinlence dnriiio S'iladilya’s reign, or otherwise ho nev^er would 
Inivo vent 111 ed to out down the snered tree. But it 8(?enis cltMir that 
S'asanka had done tins long befoie and iu the time of S'iladitja’s pre- 
doeessur Tim words dan^ Jeniiers tnnps** do not mean re- 
cently, and we aio expressly told iu tho Clh book of the Si-jm-ki (JI. 
I'UDj Beal, 11, tliat (he destiuelion of the law and the dispersion of 
the monks by S'asiiika oemiirofl a great many years ago. Wo also find 
tho Bodlnsatt va, vnIioii exhoiting S'lladilya to accept the crown, referring 
to Sasinka's jirevions nets in destrojdng iho law And at p. 251 I.c. 
(Beal, 1, 213) wo arc told that S'lladitya hoc imo roaster of the five Indies 
in his sixth )ear. Acconlmg to Mi. Fleet, Ilarshavardhana, z.e , -Siladityn 
liegaii to reii»n in GOG or GO? Ro v\e may jiresiime that Sai^aiika died 
not later than GJ3. The Si-yii-ki (p B>9 ; Bcail, 11, 122) describes the 
ui.imier of his death and sn} s it occurred a long time ago. Sasanka must 
llnni, liavo boon dead twenty or thiity years before Hiuen Tsiang went 
to Karna Siivarna. Wo know that there had been time to introduce 
Buddhism and to build a largo monastery before he visited the place. 

I 112, 235 [1 2tS. .m 422, 463, 408-9; Beal, Life, 88; Si-yu-ki, I, 210-218, 
ll, 42,91, 118, 121-2 

t Puruavarmau irrigated it with milk, and it shot up in a night to the height 
of ten foot. At the time of ooinposing the Si-yn-ki it was 44 feet high. If this 
ancoimt be taken as oorroot, a botanist might calculate the date of Sal&^kaV 
▼iotonoe. " 

% He calls him Karshnvardhaua Mr. Fleet holds that the aocemion was in 
606 or 007. # 

S 111.686 
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Tlie name S^a^iika,* * * § does uut ooonr in Abd’Ufafl,t or Tieff«aiha}or,| 
but the has a Shaihatdhar^ and the second a Scheschdar, Those are 
clearly corruptions of S'asadliara, (Iho moon,) and it is quite possible 
that this is another form of the name S'ai^atika. Both words mean hai‘e« 
marked or hare-beariujr, i e , t)io moon, and apparentl} the pilgrim trans- 
lates IS^u^auka simply b} the Chitusc word for moon. If this is so, tho 
fact is very important, for Sssadhaia belonged to tho Hue of Adisura, 
and was the eighth in succession from him. lie is said to have reigned 
58 years, but the leigns of all iho piincos of this lino seem nmeasoiiably 
long. However if S'asaiika and fcfasadham be identical, Adisuiacuu 
liaidly have been later than the iiisl half of tho bill century. There 
seonis nothing incLtdiblu in this for ]iasseii§ sa}» that lie is wrongly 
referred to the 9th oi JOth century, and that ho must have li\ed in tho 
beginning ot tho 7th century But if he was not later than <5<)0, he 
must, I think, be ]Mit hack still further, for it was AMisnra who latnight 
liralimnns from Kiinauj to Bengal He could not lia\e done this during 
the Adilya d} nasty lor the) weio Buddhists. Tin ir dynasty began ae- 
coiding to Lassen in 5btt, and so Adisuia must liavo Kogned before 
that date, and peihaps was eonlempoiaiy witli oue of tho early 
Guptas.ll M. Saint Mai tin^ suggests that Hiuen Tsiang went out of 
his road to visit Kama Sintir^a, on account of the ouuneetioii of 
the neighbourhood with Vijaja and the eon\(*ision of t\)lon. This is 
not very likely, sinee lliueii Tsiaug sajs nothing about it, and be was not 
deeply interested in Ceylon, foi he iievir wiiit theie The lablo, how- 
ever, about Vijaya is intcrc^t mg as show iiig an eai ly connect ion liet w (‘on 
Bengal and Ce)lon. Vija)a piobably came fiom Singblium T Hi« stoiy 

* Mr Pket’fl work, Coipu*^ Inficnpfionum IndufUHm, ITI, for a nttiienro to 
which I am indebted to Dr V^'^addnll’a papt^i shows (p 2S3), that their* js an inscrip- 
tion of SiRMnlca at Kobtas. VVitli rcforcnee to this iticatioii, however, and also 
to Genernl Gannini(ham*B rcmaik that there m a tuidc in Uogrh iiiiTiird iiftoi S^asunkn, 
it may ho well to boar m mind tlmt .iccorditig to the Knoh tnuii MR , Val Blidgalpar 
y 1. 183, there was a S^a^unka, a Kbhetuuri Riijdof Khar.ikpin, who was put to death 
in 1602 (010 Fafili } [Apud Moutgomery Martin, il, 57. Kd ] 

t Ain 1. 413, 

t TiefTenthaler, I 472 

§ III. 718. 

II in. 303. 

% His mother was the daughter of the King of Buhgu by a Kahhga PrincsHS, a 
oiroumatanoe whioli points to an early oonueotiou between liciigal and the Madras 
ooaat. She wa% brought up in her fathePa city of Bahga which preaumably lay in 
uSou^-east Bengal or somewhere about fiamatata. There can be no doubt that tho 
forest of L4)a where the eamvan in its way to Magodha (8. Bihdr) was dispersed, 
aad she fell into the power of a tion, is the Birh oeuutry west of the Bhdg&ratbi. 
8oe tJphanii Baored books di'Coyloni 1. 60 and 11, 164. 
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ia told in Chapter VI of the Maha^^oa, and in the 1 1th book of the 
Si-yu-ki. A more historical event is referred to by Wilford and 
Layard ^vlien they mention the local tradition that Rarigamati was 
destroyed by an expedition from Ceylon. This mnst have occurred after 
Hinen TsiangV visit to Kar^a Suvan^a, and in my opinion, it belongs 
to tho 12th century. I think that there is no reason to doubt the legend, 
for people are not in the halut of inventing disasters. But if true, it 
can only, T think, have occurred in the time of Pniakrama Bahn, the 
Great. His reign is described by Turnonr as having been the most 
martial, cntc'rprising, and glorious in Singhalese history. He, too, seems 
to have Ix'on the only prince of Ceylon who carried his arms across 
the Bay of Bengal, or who possessed a fleet. There is an account of 
the expedition in the 76th Chapter of the Mahavansa.* It was 
directed against the king of Ararania, or Ramfimma, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Wijesinha lay between Arracan and Siam. Five ships 
came to tho port Kusurni, in tho country of Ramamma and the troops 
“ like furious elephants destroyed a great number of cocoa-nut and 
“ other trees, and the places round about them, and burnt many 
“villages with lire and destroyed half of tho kingdom.” A 
Tamil general named Adhikari, who ha(^ volunteered for this ser- 
vieo, cast anchor in tho port of Papphala (Ib‘ppli ?). One of the ships 
attacked the island of Kakadvipaf (?) or Crow Island, and brought away 
many of the inhabitants as prisoners to Ceylon. Arimaddana, the king 
of Ramdmma was killed by tbo invaders. Perba})s liis name was Ari- 
Mardana, i. e., the Iramplei* of foes, or it may have been Hari Madana. 
(It seems worth while to note here that thei'e was a king of Orissa who 
was called Madana Maluidova, and who had a short reign of four years 
from 1171-75.) 

Kusurni as the name of the poi’t, reminds ns of Wilford’s statement 
that Rahgainati used to bo called Kiisumapurf. The name, however, 
is a common one, and was applied lo Patna and other towns. The* 
statement tluit Hamamrna is tho country between Siam and Arracan 
i.s, perhaps, only a conjecture of Mr. Knighton, though 1 find that S}^ 
Arthur Pluiyre mentions Ram-ma-we-li as a town and country near 
SandowR}' (J. A. S. B. XHI. 27). On the other hand, we liaveRamana 
marked in Gastaldi’s old map, J as a place east of Orissa and near HijU, 


* WijoBinha'fi translation. Colombo, 1889. See also Lassen IV. 828. 
t Probably this is Cocanoda in tbo Madras Presidency. According to the 
Imiterial (lasotteer of India tbo proper spelling is Kaka-nada and the meaning 10^. 
Crow'oonntry. If tho Goromandol coast was tbo point of attack one can see wbyAbj^' 
services of a Madras officer were valuable. 

t Gluverius mciitiouB Uamuiua as the capital of Orissa and as a mart lamoas 
for ivory and precious stones. He also says that the ooilntiy was rich in salt. See 
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It may also bo worHi while mentieniugr that Sudhiii*&in ia a native 'ftanie 
for the distrii*t of NoakhaU. I do not know it» ajje or oripn, but it may 
mean S^uddha-4r4nia, the place of deliflrhtfnl rc'Ht, and if ho the last 
half of the name approaches the Aiammn of Tiiinour. One ii'ason jfiven 
for the expedition was that *‘ the kmtif ot Ihitirinimn had obstruetfMl per- 
*^6onB who were briiiftim? pienents from a kintf of India to (Vylon ** On 
one occasion when a cmtam chiel of India, Kassapa by name, muit 
preaenis unto him (Parakrama) of threat \alnt‘, with a h‘tter wu'itten on 
a leaf of gold, ho hindeied the men whi> bore them from landing and 
then caused the presents to be taken fiom them with tlio leltei and 
aent into the eity with gi'cat dishonour.* This looks lik(‘ the action of 
a king of Oriss.i or Bengal, who would ha\e eonlrol of the poits, uneh 
as Tamrahptf, Ac. It appi'ars, too, that the expedition ia\ aged the const 
of Coromandel, and so may ea^^il) have also a< tacked Bengal and Ori'-sa. 
However this may he, and allowing that the exjiedition was dii e<de<l 
against Siam or Cambodia, it must liavo been easy tor the firmament, 
on its way to oi from the seat of war, to siil or march up to Raugam^ti 
and destroy it It is not likely that the ships would Ht(‘er right across 
the Bay, or sail direct from Ceylon to Sinn. It is to bo hoped Unit 
some day Kakadvipa, Papphala, Ac, will be satisfactorily identified. 

As for the date of the expedition it was certainly not eailier than 
the 16th year of Parakiuma B.ihu’s leign Accoiding to Tumour his 
accession took place in 11*53, so that the 16tli yc'ar would be 1161). Ae- 
cordiug to the Wijesiiilia, Parakrama’s reign began in 1164, wliieh would 
give 1180 as the lOtli year. Lassen adopls Tiirnuui**H date of accession, 
but places the expedition in the year 1172 We are told tliat five montlis 
were employed in making jirejiaraf ions, and that pi o visions for twelve 
months were collected It Mr, Wijesiiiha’H date of accession tlien be cor- 
rect, the expedition may have been as late as Jlh2or '83 Under any 
circumstances it would be some jears before, the Muliaminadan invasion 
fjtl Bengal. 

According to the tradition collected by Tnpt. Layard there was a 
kiu^ of Rnngarnati called Karna Sena. If this was so. ho cannot have 
bben the Kai*na wlio gave his name to the city. The latter was, perhaps, 
the EIat9a of the Maliabharata, who was .sometimes called Kar^a Datta, 

^lind was half brother of the Pandaras. He was king of Anga, and had 
$pat8 at |lbagalpar and Mongliyr. No such name as Kar^a occurs in the 
lists of the Vaidya kings of Gauf. 

, Bhun's ed., Amsierdam, p. 3^« Philip Clavier or Claveriiis was one of the most 
eelebiated of our early geo^phers. He was born at Dantsic in 1580, and died at 
Leyden in 1028. 

* Wijesinha *0 Hak^vaiitt, p 216. 
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320 U, BemtidgOr-Tie of J^ama Suvarm, 

• NOTE ON DR. wife&BilfS PAPER * 

I did not know of or soe Dr. Waddell’s pa{)er until I had nearly finish- 
ed my own. He proposes to identify Karna Suvarna with Kanchannagar* 
notti* Biirclwan. Ho has taken pains with tlie subject and his article 
wnitaiiis Honio valujiblo information, hut I think that his identification is 
cpiite untenable. It seems to mo unfortunate that wlnjn Or. Fergusson t 
and he had the clue in tlieir hands they shonld have let it slip. Doth of 
them I'ei'er to Uau^ain/iti, in Murshid;iha(l ; but belli of tlieiu ]mt it aside. 
l<V?‘LOisson tlioiiji^ht ihut the capital might afterwards have been tratis- 
fenvd lo llafigamap’, and that in this wa}' it got the name of Karija 
SnvHrna, but he would not aecept it sis tln.^ place visited by Hiueti 
'r.siang, b(?eanso lie thought Hvvni li's account of tln^ route to it incojTOet. 
Ajipfircntly, too, he fsiihfd to notiee tlnii Usuiganiriti was etjuivsileiit to the 
name of the monastery nientioiiod by llineu Tsiang. ll(‘ehooae Nagarin 
lliibhum, a phiee which 1 have .seen and which I think, has no claim to be 
Karna, Snvaiaia Hut Ji wiiter who refused to believe that the 'JVimra- 
li[)ti of lliunn Tsiang was Taniluk csuinot lie ivgardiul as a safe guide. 

Dr. Waddidl ha^ rejected Uangiimati partly, a.s 1 (ang'.eive, IxM'aiiso he 
has never seen it, anil so does not know the evidence of ancient great- 
iu;.ss which it exhibits. His words are as follows The proposed 
identilieat ion with the fort of Kuru, near the village of Raugamati, in 
Murshidabad district, about L‘K) miles to the north-east of Tamluk, is 
<jiiite untenable, us it is so out of keeping with the pilgrim’s text, and 
possesses nothing suggestive of the site, except the. local name of Rauga- 
mit*! J^i»d having proceiHlc<l so far northwards, the sulweguent journey of 
700 li to the south- west (xmld not carry the pilgrim to the frontier, 
much less to the i;apital of Oris.sa, his next stage.J 

1 do not know wliat is inoaiit by the phrase “ proposed identifica- 
tion” in this extract. 8o far as I know, Rauganniti has never been 
proposed before. Perhaps Colonel Y'ule made such a proposal, but if 
80 , the reference given by him, J. R. A. S. XVIII. 395, is wrong. Th)& 
oidy reference given by Dr, Waddell is to Captain Layard’s paper, btSI 
certainly ihat says nothing about Heifm Tsiang. It was hardly 
if not ipiite impossible, that it should, for Lay^rd's paper was publisfai^ 
in our Society's Journal in 1853, and M, Julieu’s translation of 
graphy only app'^ared in that year, and this tmnslation of the 
not till 1858. Nor do 1 know what is meant by the “fortM i 

Nobody has e>^r used that name or spoken about the Sams in 

^ * Pnblitthod by the Governme&t of Bengal lust ytjfir, as an Ap|>ondi« to 
wk rathliputra. 

t J. R. A. S., VI. 248. 

t p. 25. 
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turn ivith BaAgamlttl At to tluiilistaiiee-difBQulty, I qnite^mU that 
00 far Bard wan may agref as well with Hiaon Tsiang's statement as 
Bahgam^ti. I do not think, however, that it has any saperiorily in this 
respect. I do not Jjpnow why it shonld bo assumed that Jajpur was the 
capital of Orissa in Uiueu 'I'siaug's time, or that his distances are for 
capitals and not for the confineH of kingdoms. The direction of Burdwan 
from Tamluk is a little more westcu'ly than that of llangarntti* hut still 
it is mainly north. Besides Dr. Waddell takes no notice of the route 
given in the biogiaiphy, mr., that fmin Panduii, or from the monastery 
dve miles to the west of it. That route certainly agrees better with 
Uangamsti than with Buidwaii. However, I liiy little stiess on direc- 
tions and still less on distances. The two stmng points in favour of 
Bangamati are— first, it used to be called the Fort of Kariui Suvurim, nnd 
secondly, that Rangamsti is an equivalent for Kakta-V^ti and lai-to- 
wei-ehi, ot Lo-to-ino-c)ii Rungainati is not Die only place m the 
neighbourhood which is associated with Karna The village and t/uind 
of Qo-Karna, t. c , the cowshed of Kama, is elo^e by 

On the other hand, Kanchannagar seems to ho an obscure place, a 
sort of suburb of Burdwan. No €*videiice is adduced of its having been 
the traditional ca))ital of the country ” 1 do not know who Bidasur 

was, but 1 see that Ca])tain Layard says there was a tank at RMiiganiati 
called the Bel Talao Probably the name is comiccted in both insianoes 
with the Bael tree, which is sacred to Hiva. There is also at Bangatria(i 
the almost obliterated site of an ancient tank called the Janiuna Tank 
and in which a curious image figured by Captain Layard was found. 

Kanchannagar is a common name iii Bengal, and has its own dis- 
tinct meaning, mz , the city of gold. 1 do not see how it can he twisted 
into meaning the city of Karna Suvaiiria. 


P. S. — I have lately come upon an interesting piece of evidence 
about the antiquity of the name of Knriia Suvarna. In the genealogy of 
lUija Radba Kanta Deva, prefixed to the ^-th volume of the S'abdakal- 

S druma, and also in the sketch of his life by the editors of the second 
ition, it is stated that his earliest known ancestor, Bii Hari J)eva, was 
a resident of Karna Suvarna, near Murshidabad. Kdjd R&dhd Kanta 
the twenty-fifth in descent from S^ri Hari, and was himself horn in 
8Q tiiat STri Hari probably lived in the 12th century. UAjii Radba 
Kiota lived to 'at least the age of 76, and if we allow 26 years for each 
f|pperation of his anoesiors, STri Hari may have lived aifVCarQa Suvarpa 
rSiiioKe its destrnotion by the troops of Patiktama Bibo. ^ 

For ooarenisnos of rafereuc; I snbjoin Wilford’s notes of Rahga- 
the 9& Tolm&eol theJEi^arches: ** Tradition says that the 
J. L 42 
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''king of Lankj., 'which impliea eiihai^ of tho Mahdiajah pf 

Litpigi or Ceylon, bat moro probably ^ mi, invaded the cotfniry ti 
Bengal with a j)o\^ ci f iil Heat and Bailed up the Gangaa as far as Bangyi** 
** mati, then called Kusumapari, and a con siclei able place where the King 
or Mahaiaia often lesided. The invade is plundeied the country and 
“dcstioicd the city. Tins happened long befoic the invasion oi Bengal 
“ by the Musalnians, utnl seems to coincide with the time ol the iinasrou 
** ol the I eninsula by the Mahaia]a of Lnpagi This lufotniatioui was 
** piocined at my inpKst b> tin laU Lieutenant lloaie, who was remark* 
** ably fond oi inquiiKsof tins soit, nnd to whom I am indthted foi 

* sevoial histoiiuil in((iuiios and othei puitKuhiis icliting to (he geo- 
“giiipb^ of the (jlarigf tu pioiimes 

Apptaeiitl} Li( nit Hint Hoaie is the oifioti lufcricd to as Captain 
lioiue in the 7th \ol of the UcAoauhes, p ITo, as having taken part in 
ptoiuiiiig (‘opies of tilt* insci iptiofis on the Dihli pillai Wilford 
^thought that Lanka iiiighi mean Lapagi, i Java, berausetwo Aiabian 
tiavelleis of tlu Dlh cenim} meidioiud by Uonomlot hadicfciied to the 
king of LipigL*H liiMiig doNustated the <oast of India. But theie seems 
noioiHontui supposing that Laiiki cvei meant any otlui place than 
Ceylon. Luatd, writing in IHaJ, si^s, he too was told of the Lanka 
c'pcihtion, but with a dilLient version Cnfoi tuiiaitl} he dots not give 
the MI sum, hut ptihaps it w is onl} that the phui was C’t^lon and not 
J iva, L i}aul ol))u ts to Liciittnant iloaio’s aicouiit that Kani’aniati 
was loinuil) i illetl Kusum ipiiia, hut it is ju^t possibh that it was both 

• ailed Kusumapuia and Kami Suvaiiii. Or the Ct^loiuso may havt 
been mislaki n, like Lieutenant Lloiii,aud wiitten KuMinii instead of 
Kam I Suvam i 
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148. 

KbH Baku, Saytad, invodos Aliom 
oountry, 298. 
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153 

^Abbl’s-salIit, Attackod by Bali N4ri- 
ya^a, 299 

Ahhaya padOliafit Comm on thoBudd/ia- 
kapdla, 119 of, 252 

AbuaiakIra, Author of B^iddhaknpaUf 
t<ha, 262. * 

Asfi 8 a\yat), Mtisalmln Saint, 153. 
*AoAii, son of Shor Shah, 147. 

AoilfiBA, cannot have boon lator than 6th 
Oentary, 823. 

Aditya NXrXyana, of Darrang, 308. 
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244. 
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ANiBroDHA, carries off Ush4 from S'oci* 
tapura in Assam, 278. 

Anka, B>8tom of dating by, in Opssd, 89. 

Antnrodha, a Bint in OrissA, 92 

Antomo, a Missionary who translated 
Gospuls and Aits into dialect of Bha- 
giilpur. 41. 

Arivat, King of Assam (1238 AD), 275,^ 

Ar\a KsiiEMf^VARA, author of (Vi/inn^o* 
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Ahai) Bio AoiiA, in charge of Benares 
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and ff. 
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Balwant SifiroR, Uja of Benareepm 
ohaifs of Benares Mint (1748-50), 54. 

Bit OosAiff, Mnsalmin name of Nara 
Kiriyaua, 295 a. 
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Bali, quoted a» gpneroafl, 140. 

Bali Narayana, nun of Bafjcha lUi, 
invoken aid of Ahomn tbe 

Musalmanfl, 293 

■ , takes name of Uharma 

Narajapa, 294. 

■ j date ofj 303. 

— ' ■ , his war with the Mu- 

RalnianH, 209 and if. 

Ballala 8fna, 251. 

B\n King of S'onitnpnra in AsHam, 273. 

liiurhaH, a Hiai in Oriaba, 92. 

Bapi) Di^va Sastbi, aidicln by, on 
Bliaaktirn, 223 and(i6. 

Bniar^iiHi Katuk (Cntiark), lOi. 

Bilitih Afasa, J8J. 

Bamili, Kant Lpdia Company's coinn^ 
in, Gi, G5, GO 

Barman, a Kshaitriya title in Assam, 
274 

B<Lt*o Bhniyas, Assam traditions ro(j[urd‘ 
injf, 282. 

K ^ aocniint of, 281 . 

Baykr, Tho<jphiluH Sio^ffried. Correa- 
pondoiiGo witli La Croze, 41i. 

Baynf, Mr., discovoriea in eonnoction 
with old Fort William, 105. 

Boivnres, Kast Indian Company’s ecnn* 
aKt» in, 64, 63, 05, 67, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
75. 79. 

, Aliiit esiablishod at, 1734, 61. 

Bmif^al, Kast India Compunv's coinogo 
in, 53, GO, 61, 62 73, fio, 8,3.’ 

Benj^di laiifi^nafco doscnbod in Sptath- 
metHtefy 48. 

BRiruinoii', if., idoiitirios Karna SuYarna 
with Kanfpundti, 315 and ff. 

Bhagaiutta, son of Naraka. Kiii^ of 
rra((jyotihhn, 271. 

BnX^KARA, was he acquainted with the 
l)iffei*tnitial Caloulus, 22(j. 

— — — discoveries made by, 226 & 
fiG. 

■ ■■■■■ , date and place of his birth, 

220 . 

BhXskara Yahman, kin^ of Kamarupa 
in lliuou Tsian^’s time, 273. 

Bha\a Ciianora, Rahgpur King of the 
Pala dymsi), 278 

BhIma RAja of Koch Bihar, SOG. 

BiiinA, imine of a king kiBed by 
Vigraha Pala, 276. 

BhIshmaka, father of Rukmini, an 
Assamese (not a Vidarbba) Prince, in 
Assam history, 272. 

Bhotiya oharaotem, 5. 

Bh^mi PXlab of Assam, 276. 

Binding, Method of, in Central Asian 
MSB., 2. 

Bible, translaUona of, into Indian Ver- 
naonlan, 41, 


BBapur innoription, described by 
Kiolhom, 809 and if. 

Bijm family of Koch H4j6,,807. 

Birrlanasi, a quarter of Katalc (Onttadl!), 

101 . 

Birds, list of, identified, 210. 

Bisr and S’isr progenitors of Koch 
Kings of Kamariipa, 285, 294. 

Bisr, founder of Koch Kings of Kama* 
rupa, takes name of Yisva Simha, 285. 

Bi4\FbVAU, author of Asambarafiji, 268 
note.f 

Blnck Hole of Calcutta, site of, 124. 

Blood of BrAhinan, white, 286 n. 

Bombay, East India f'ompany’s coinage 
in, 03, 72. 75, 76, 78 

Brjhinan, blood of, white, 286 «. * 

Brahtiiiipntra, stmightonod by Kara Ni- 
riiyiinii, 290. 

liufidhulapdla-fikd, MS of, 252 

Budilhist inscrijition deciphered by 
Bayer, 1728,45. 

BrR}i\N, Shaikh, MiiRulin&n Saint, 128, 
152, 153. 

Bu'Ston Clios bvuA, 6. 

Biixar, BOO Bagh’sar. 


Cnchai* or Ilidanihn conquered by Sila- 
rai, 289 

Calciittn, coinage in, 63, 74, 78, 79, 81. 

, mint cdtahlibhcd at (1763), 63. 

Central Asian MSS , how shaped, and 
bow bound, 2. 

Cej Ion, attacks on Bengal, 324 and ff. 

, study of Sannkrit in, 211. 

CiiAiT Singh, in charge of Benares mint 
(177b), 66. 

CHAKRAVARTf, Mon Mohaii, ariiole on 
Uriya Inscriptions of 15th and 16th 
centuries, 88. 

CifAKR^DHVAJA, of Khyeu djmaety in 

Assam, 279. 

Chakra Pala of Assam, 275. ^ ♦ 

C hamberlaynr’b correspondenoe with 
Croze, 43. 

Cuamberlayne's Orationum dominioa*^ 
ram sviloge, 43 note*, 48 ^ 

Ch ampAyaiS, Qneon of Gandharra Seai^ 
1G3 

Cuanp Bar’dAI, 127. rm , ' 

ChofidskaaiiAra, drama, MS. ^ 

Chandana and Madana, ruled at 
larasa in Assam (1611), 28Sa, 89^ 
Oha^deIvaba, wrote works on MMl' 
261, 262. 

CHANj^ivARA, the most famone oi tiie 
Baro Bbn^As, 888. 

Omakdia NiUTit^A of Itevai^, 
GsANonA PAla of AsssiBi, 878, and 






Okdmdra*vydkmraifa ' KS. ^ 

lUfjk 

Cttam ftlven by BujddbA to Ma^ibbadra 
Ja Weber MSS, 26, 83. 

QohanhdMt a kind of rnpeo, 57. 
pbe^ Kalacbarl Kings of, 239, and S. 
coins of, tb 

*■■■-, two contemporary kingdoms, 242. 
China warriors from Assam, 272. 
Cbitanr, fortress of, 164 and ff 
Ghitba Sina, king of C'hifaur, 164. 
Choice of heir, legendary folktale of 
Vilva Siihha, 280. 

Chora Dlva, &>diya\ajh4a, (1022 1003). 

381. 

Coini, now or rare Muhammadan or 
Hiylu, 230 and ff 

Golebrooke’s opinion of UimliislAni, 50. 
* Comotay Kiimathapura, 278 
Cuttack, East 1 ndia C’o.'s coinage in, G5 
, bee liuu^asi. 


T)*Arai«, rcHtorod Junnki-finrana, 217 
Dacca, East Indian Co.*s coinage in, 50, 
60, 62. 

Daksliipadiga danaapatA« ^2. 

Daksuta Pai^a of Assam, 276. 
niMvXL, Miisalnmu Saint, 152, 153. 
DakyXl, son of Qusain Shah. 280 
Daphne papyrae fa, used for paper- making, 
8. 

Dit;D ShIh of Ganf sabjagated by Akbar 
with help of Nara Narayana 291 , 297. 
Delhi, ccans of Saltans of, 2 13 
Delhi, East India Co’s, coinage in, 74, 78, 
79. 

Drva TXla, 227, n. 

Diva PAla, Baja of Kanibharnor, 197, 

304, 

Deva-vid SIMIIA teaches Tibetans the 
Alphabet, 6 

Devk4vara, a King of KAmardpa 273. 
pRTfpBAsAo, Munshi, supplies materials 
^ for Bijapnr inscriptions, 309, 

^Dh in Central Asian Nagari, 4. 

DHAMBA PAla (of Assam 276, n, 
^^HABMA NAbIyana, 806 Ball Naraya^, 
■^294. 

0 *^'" ' _ Gan^eSvara, 


K 


urtth Dnriabfaa, ». 288. 
FX1.A 877 n. 

^ iai|«pUvS78. 


war 


founded a dynasty in 

, grante land in KAmarfipa, 

i>HABliABAiu, Bhikehn, hoe restored 
Jaiiaki HaranA^ 316. 

Dhaia^tasAiiAi msttiioiied in Bijapnr 

e 

IBROvIJIUQKIb 


DttATALA, Xing ef Bwitikup4li^(997 A. D.), 

8^0. 

DfUiifiddhtda. aetronomiosl work by 
lABa, 224. 

Didftionary in Webor MSS , 80. 

Dimoria, Raja of, submits to Nara NarA- 
yai>a, 290. 

, llaja of. does not eat Ari fish, 

being doscendaiit of Arimat, 275, n 
DiPA Si Mil A, son of Vi4va Bimba, 2H6. 
DoNviLfiF, a JoBmt Missionary m Nepal, 
41, note 3 

1)1 Ri Ann A NtaAvANA of Kamathapuia, 
attacks Dbnrmn Narayana, 282. 

1)1 RLABiiA BAjI, inontiouod in Bijapui 
inscription, 811. 

DvfjWh^ the seven, 133, noto 5. 

15 in Central Asiiui Niiguri, 4 
Etiyev 01 fhm (hit limn used for paper 
making, 3. 

KIcphiiiits, common in Assam, 274 
EiKRiiini'S, com of, uioutiuns Kaiisi- W 
nugara, 80. 

J^^ARKCKHSukH, official dato of accession 
of, 202 

Fai rnkluhad, Kant Indian Go’s coinage 
in, 61, 06. 60, 73, 74, 75. 

Plowcih, list of, idcntificMi, 207. 

Fort William, silo of, 104, & ff 

, site of South Curtain 

Wall, 117. 

— , site of West Curtain, 120 

, site of Writoiu’ Buildings, 

J20 

— — , site of Bast (rate, 131. 

— — , site of Black Hole, 124 

, site of Govc'nior s House, 

115. 

Fritz, Johann FHodrichy compiler of 
8jn ucfiuletHtc) , 47. 


Gait, K a. Article on the Koch Kings 
of Kimarupa, 26M and 

Gaiang, King in Assam, 275. 

Gandha Pal a of Assam, 276, A a. 

Gandharian (Kharoshjiri) character, 
survived in Gandhara to 8rd cent. 
A. D , 86 

Ganohabva 8bna King of Bimhala, 160 

Aft. 

Gamphabv Raj, a friend of Malik Mn- 
bammad, 165. 

GAikoRYADBYA, KalaoAuri king of Chedi, 
242. 

Qaifitddhffdya, by Bhiskara, 224 and ff. 

Oat^dkae, or astrologers, inflaenoe of 
297 n. 



Qimhd^i, mi of Mnhttmmftdan powor In 
ABBam, 801. 

Gayakarnadrva, Kalachnri king of 
ChcKli, 242. 

* Oentoo * or * Moors* * Urdu, 47. 

OUATAKA Kikata, king of Kimardpa, 

270. 

GKiYA$)U*D‘i>fM BAnADtJB SiiAH, invades 
Assani, (1220 A. 1).), 2B0. 

Ghorl^hlita, road to, from Kamaihapura 
made by NitRmbara, 279. 

GhvUm *Ati 'isiiRAT, author, 128. 

Qhurfihahee"^ Odharahdhi^ q. v, 

* Oiraiidam ’ « Kirondiim, q. v.^ 44, noto.* 

Goharahrihij a kind of rnpeo, 57. 

(Holddhydifa, by Dliaskara, 224 aud fif. 

GoMtopHAUEH, ora of, 86. 

Go Paj.a J, 277 n. 

Go PAf.a n,277 «. 

Gopapiiru, a village in Opsaa, 92. 

Gorakhpur, East India Co.'s coiuago in, 
84, 

Goal, Padmavati's uncle, 194, 200 and ff. 

GobAin Kamala, boh of Vi^va Siihha, 286. 

^ a groat road-maker in 

Assam, 286. 

, builds Gosaiu Kamala 

All 287. 

Gosaifi Kamala Aii, N. of road, in Assam, 
288. 

Ootraa of NahshairaB in Wobor MSS., 
J4, 16. 

GovindapAla, (1161), 260. 

GovindapAla, (1198), 253. 

Grammar, Chandra Vydkdrana, complete 
MS. of, 249. 

Granitsodoo charaotor, 5. 

Grantham, in Sanskrit, called Kiren- 
duin, 44. 

Grierson, G. A., Articio on early Study 
of Indian Vernaculars in Europe, 41 
and ff. 

Grirrson, G. a., a spocimen of the 
Pudamavati, 127 and ff. 

Gruber, a Jesuit Missionary in Nopal, 
41, note.* 

Gujarati language described by Bayer, 
A. D. 1729, 47. 

Gupta character, North Western Variety, 
in Weber MSS., 17, 21 u. 

Gtjshan, see Koshan. 

Hacveu Bfio, see Hakim Be^. 

Haplbt's (1772) Hindustani grammar, 
49. 

Hajara, descendant of Naraka, king of 
Assam, 272. 

HAjo, according to Bnohanan Hamilton 
founded Koch Dynasty, 296. 

BAjo Kocb, father of Hiri and Jira)291 



PAla, of Assam, 876 n. 
r 'Shaikh, Mimdman Saint, 161; 166. 
iftt Bso^ tfiHNdii at Morshidabad 
Conrt, 58, 107. 

HAkim, Sayyad, invades Ahom oopntry, 

298. 

Hammira of Ran'thambhaur, 190. 

Hanscrit, i e., Sanskrit, 48. 

Hara PkabAd S^astbI. Article by, on a 
new And of old Nepalese MSS., 245. 

Ha RE w A, a noted robber chief, 192. 

llABiA Manual, ancestor of Kooh Kings 
of Kamarupa, 284. 

Haui Mohan VidyAbh^shan, Article oa. ^ 
the Study of Sanskrit in Ceylon, 2tl. 

Haui PA la of Assam, 276 n. 

Hakivarman, King of Hastikuadb of 
llashtrakuta family, 811. 

Hashtnagar inscription, date of, 86. 

Hastikundi, inscription of, described by 
Prof. Kielhom, 309 A ff. 

Hastiknudi or Hastikuedika, « modem 
Hatondi in Marwar, 310. 

I^Atim Tae quoted as genorous, 149. 

Hatoudii the ancient Hastikuudh 610. 

Uayagriva, temple of, inscription of 
Kaghurai, 296. * 

Heir, method of choosing in Assam, by 
cboioo of bundles, 28(>. 

Hkmadhara, son of Vilva Simha, 286. 

Hemanta Sena, great grand-father of 
Ballala S., fought witli the Karca- 
tas, 251. 

Hidamba or Caohar conquered by S^Oa* 
rai, 289. 

HidkI, ancestor of the Kooh Kings of 
Kamarupa, 284. 

Hindustani grammars, old, (1745) 47, 
(1772) 49, (1778) 49. 

HIrA, ancestress of Kooh Kings of 
Kamardpa, 284. 

daughter of Hajo Koch, 294. 

HiBAMANi, name of parrot, 163 and if. 

HIuen Tbiang, desoribes Assam, 278. 

- ■■■ — his itinerary from ' 

Champa to Orissa, 816. > : ^ 

— , His Journey in Bengal. 

and Assam, 816 and ff. 

- ■■ ■■■ , His Travels, and hiBldfe^^' 

816* 

Hoebnls, Dr. a. F. Rudolf, Article o# , 
new or rare Muhammadan or ^Indi 
coins, 230 and ff, ^ 

Horrnlb, Dr. A. F. Rudolf, 
on Weber MSS. 1 and ff. ^ 

Hobrnlk, Dr. A. F. Rudolf, Arti«i| dn i 
otBoial dates of accession of Mughal 
Bmperars, 265. ^ 

Huckam Big, see MiHm Rsg. 

Baoridoss in Aasai^ Vm ; 

Nkiyays^ 29U 


■ 



iJnim. 




9mfN OhasnawI uittier <»f 

nirfwci^f 128* *\njr it *• 

Soflain Bhih of Gam4k beoieffos fmtm* 
^pnr, and takei KQimbira captive, 
lUk A. D., 279. 


finpian-^Opian G. y. 

Hwui-li, author of Biography of Hiaen 
Taiang, 816. 


IlwaMm Lodi of Delhi, 243. 
IXHTIyXbu’D-dIn YUZBAK TUOHllfL KhIn, 
invades Assam, (1256 A. D.), 280. 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters* 
burg, foonded in 1726, 46. 

Inoia PIla of Assam, 276. 
iNDBA NIrIta^a of Darrahg, 808. 

Indns, not included in Baotria, 80 
Ibvinb, W , article on the Ofttcial Rec- 
koning of the reigns of the later 
Mughal Emperors, 266. 

IsmX'Il GhX^i, invades Assam, (1460 A. 
D ), 281. 


J agannatha, temple of, at Puri, inscrip- 
tion at, 88. * 

Jaoat Deva Maharikja, ally of Sher 
Bbah. 128. 

Jaoat Char DBA, son of Viiva Siihha, 286. 

JahIndIb ShXh, official date of acces- 
sion, 262. 

jAHiNofB, coins of, 244. 

■ ■ , coin of, with Akbar’s name, 

244. 

Jaintii, conquered by S'ilarai, 289. 

JijALLA Deva 1., Kalachun King of 
Chedi, 240. 

JijALLA Deva II., Kalachnri King of 
Chedi, 240. 

JijALLA Deva, Kalachnri King of Chedi, 
coin of, 241 A ff 

jALiLU'D-DiN VATV BhIh, coins of, 237. 

jAL)LLU'D-DiN Mu^avmad SrAh, coins of, 


280. 

JalIlu’d-dIm of Bnkhaii, Mosalman 
Saint, 158. 

JaxIl Lonf of Jaunpor, 243. 

JalXl ShIh, coin of, 248, 246. 

Jalasaba Ben a, mentioned in Madala 


. Pa2ji,98. 

Jai^hana, anthor of^ 8Mi muAtdvalt, 
mefitioiis Komaradasa, 215. 
XAtnriVAEA, a king of Assam, 274. 
JdnaU-harai^i^, poem by Komaradasa, 
* ^AAwoonnt of, 212 411. 

JdmM^^hanufo, quotations from, in San- 
skrit worl^ 214. 

JaAoIi* Bl&lsiir KJag of Amsub, 276. 
ImvBir PX&A (f ) in Assam, 276 a. 
lavamppUed wnh ooiiis from Bengal, 71. 


Ji^goagsira» mUis* toim In KagidlA, v 

JaYanta PXla, of Assam, 276. 

Java PXla, 277 n, 

JXyas, home of Malik Mohammad, 127| 
156. 

Jayavijaya, doorway of JagioinXtha 
templo, at Pnri, 88. 

Jesuit Missionaries in Nepal, 41, note 8, 

Jharddr, a kind of rupee, 57. 

JittX, ancestress of Koch Kings of Kama- 
rupa, 286. 

, daughter of Hajo Koch, 294. 

JitIri, deserts Ganhati, 274. 

Jones, Captain, on defencosof Calontta, 
108 and ft. 

Jones's plan of old Fort William, 160. 

^JuoouT BiNO,’ 53. 


XabIr, inflnenoe of, on Malik Mu|^am- 
mad, 127 

Kaithi alphabet, dosoribiMl, (1771), 49. 

Kajdghira question as to its idontifi- 
cation, 816. 

Kaka-dvipa (?Coconada), ravaged by 
Ceylonese, 824 

Kdkkhordda in Weber and Bower MSS., 
25, note 17. 

Kalabaraga, namo of a place in Orissa 
91, 92, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 103. 

Kalaohnri kings of Chedi, coins of, 289 
and ff. 

KXlX PahXr, attacks Nara NXrXya^a, 
(1553), 296 

Kalasi, birth-place of Milinda, identified, 
85. 

KalidIsa, visited Ceylon and died there, 
(6th century), 212 and ff. 

Kalpi, rosidonco of Shaikh BnrhXn, 128. 

Kamakhya, re-discovery of, by Viiva 
Bimba, 287. 

— , temple ro-bnilt, by Nara 
NXrayapa, 291. 

— , temple of, inscription of 

BilarXi in, 295. 

KamXl Bhesb, MusalmXn Saint, 161, 158. 

Kamala PXla, name of a Jaina oopiest, 
258. 

KXmalpnr, a village in OpssX, 92. 

Kamaropa, originm extent of, 269. 

— — — origin of name, 269, 

— — — a famous place for pilgrim* 
•gM,278. 

■■ ■■ , early kings of, 270. 

■■■, the&ooh Kings of, 268 and ff. 

Eamathapnra, founded by Nfladhvaja, 
in KoohBihXr,378. 

' , mills of, described, 279. 

KAMATRifvABA, title of Ndadhvaja, 278. 

Kanmhka, obaracter of coins of, 86. 
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KiU5chaiiiiaf^r, identifldd with Kar^H 
Haw^a by Dr. Waddell, 315 

Kanaonapori, old name of Ua^gam&tl, 
SSiO. 

Kapilb^vaba Dbva, mentioned in inscrip- 
tion at Puri, 88. . 

Karaita^ by Bhdskara, 220. 

Karisinagara, birth-plaoe of Milinda, 85. 

Kabna quoted as ^onerous, 149. 

Kfirijia Siivarim site of, paper on, by H. 
Bereridgo, U. C. B , 315 & ft. 

- — , lountod in, Birbhdm, in 

Binghbhutn, in Burdwan, and at Uuhga- 
m^i, 315. 

Kar^ata, ruled over by Uriya kings 91, 
02, 96, 07, 08, 100, JOl, 102, 103. 

Karnataka dynnsty ot Nopal. 251. 

Karna^as, ononiios of Maliipdla and of 
Hoiiiaiita Bonn, 251. 

KXktika, a nobleman at Mahipalu’a court. 
261. . 

Kashgdr MS., publislicd by Oldenborg. 
read by Dr. lloiUMilo, 30. 

Kashmir, original homo of Wartu charac- 
ter, 6. 

KAtfi VirjTXDiiAUA, moutionud in Madala 
Panji, 98. 

Ka(ak‘»-Cnttaok, floe Rarannai. 

Kdtjori river, near Cuttack, lOl. 

Kha-olio Tibottin for Kislimir, 6 and ff. 

Khnchcehoo character, C. 

Kbairani, raja of, submits to Nora 
Narayaiiu, 289. 

JThaif^^Sy the nine, 145. 

Kharoshtri, seo Giuidiiarian. 

Kha( fitiif 181. 

Kiiktallya DevI, Rani, founded Viliara 
in Jayanagara, 253. 

Khwaja KU17.R, Mnsalman Saint, 162,153 

Khyen dynasty of Assain, 278. 

Kio-la-na-su-fa-la-naae Kurna Snvaroa, 
815. 

KiKtHOBN, Prof. F., C. 1 Fi . dosoribos 
Bijiipur inscription, 309 and If. 

Kirdta warriors from Assam, 272. 

* Kirendum*e Grantham, south Indian 
name of Sanskrit, 44. 

KttdhuH^fihriBtf quoted, 321. 

Kooh Bihar and Kocb lldjo. 205 n. 

— family, history of. 306. 

■■ ■ " ■■ invaded by Mir Jamla, 300. 

— dynasty, said to bo founded by 

H4jo, 295. 

■ said to be founded by 
Bisu or Ti^va Sixhha, 285. 

Kooh H4jo and Kooh Bihar, 295 n. 

——Kings of Kamaru|)a, 2G8 and ft. 

— , dates of, 306. 

KoKALl«A|Ka1aohur{ king of Ghedf, 240. 

Kosha in Weber MSS., 30. 

Kfitibds, Bite of oamp in OriSBi, 103, 104. 


^ invades rrsgjyounnapurBi 

272. 

KfLiSHNA PliA of iBBBm, 276. 

Kpittika series of Kekshatras, 16. 

Kshemendra, author of Anohil^alah* 
kara qnotea Kamiradasa, 214, 15. 

Kngiar, place whore Weber MSS. found, 2. 

Knka(a*kata, legend of, 271. 

Knkhanila, the soutliem hemisphere, 134 
note 2. 

KumXuadXsa, Sanskrit author in Ceylon, 
and king, (6th century) 212 , and ft. 

KumXua PIla, in Assam, inscription of, 
270. 

Kumodini, name of a bawd, 197. 

Kiind.ijori, zamindars of, in Ofi8B&, re- 
pcllod, 96 

Kiiikdilya, the country round Sadiya in, 
Assam. 272. 

‘ Kiirn-sona-ka-ghur’sRiihgamA^i, 820. 

KtsiiAvor Gcskan, author of Fanjtdr, 
iiiBcriptioii, 85. 

Knsumapuri, old name of Hahgamati, 
321. 

L* Croze, 42 and ff, 5Q. 

b\K[iiA Pai.v of Assam, 270 n. 

Lakshnundvati » Jayanagara, 253. 

LakmimI NUa\ana, sou of Kara Nara- 
yaim, 292. 

LAKSHui NXrAya^a, ruler of Kooh Biliar, 
205 a. 

, - , dates of, 306. 

— and PABfKBHfT, war 

between, 200. 

, pays respects to 

Emperor at Quzrat, 298. 

■ — — , later history of hil 

descendants, 306. 

LakshmI NXrXya^a kdab, possoEMir of 
Vavimvali, 268. 

LakshmI pJLlX of Assam, 276. 

Lalla, suimrseded by Bhaskara, 224. 

Language, uniutolligible, in Welmr MSS., 
7, 35 and ft. 

I^ntsha alphabet, deciphered by Bayer, 
17, 29, 46. 

Lanishu oharocter, introduced to Tibet 
through Nepal, 6. 

Lenka, an official in Opissa, 101. 

Lc«>cen Lingua Indoitanica, (1704), 49< 

Liyol or Khoten included under Kha*obe, 

6 . 

Loka$t the fourteen, 188, note 6. 

Lo-to-woi-ohi « Baktav4i, 219« 

in Central Asian NIgsrf, 4. 

MSS. from Geotnd iui% hm bemidi 
shape of, 2. f ^ 



r<Nto. ' 


Machhl^ddr pioe, 66. 

Mactta PXla of AmtnM^ «. 

If adali Pi&ii, a ohr6tti>^ ^ iemplo 

of .Taganiiatha, 89 najp 

MXdbava PXla of AflBfSn, 276 and n, 

IfadboUlai name of villRge in OriaBa, 92 

ItAOHir NXrXtana of Darrang, 808. 

Madbu PAla of Afisam, 276. 

' Bfadras, East India Co *b, coinage in, 63, 
69, 70, 72, 83. 

* Kahanagas, enumerated in Weber MS , 

. 26.82. 

MahatirthavMftara in Ceylon. 214 

MAHJiTAK8HA MANiunADBA, in Wobor MS., 
26, 32. 

MAHDf ^Atf KhAn, introdnced copper 
coins in Baraili, 66. 

Mahbnuka NAbAiana, of Darraiig, sac- 
ceods Ball Nara^una. 307. 

Mahcndra (F) mentioned in llijnpur 
in8crii>tion, 811. 

Mabfsvara, father of Rliaskura, 221. 

Mmf PAla, (1015-1040). 251. 277 «. 

MauIndba (?) mentioned in Bijapur in- 
flcription, 311. 

MAllfRAvANA, 183. 

MahIhanoa DAi^ata, enilioat recorded 
king of Kamarupn, 270 

Mai DAN, son of Vi<^\a Simhn, 286. 

Maithih, translations of tlie Bible into, 
41. 




Miji, original site of inscriptions in 
Lahore Mnsenm, 85 

Malia. Md^amuad, anthor of Padnma- 
wati. 27. 

MallA Dkfa, nlitts Nam Narayai^a, son 
of Viira Simhn, 286. 

Mallika, a oonntr> conqncred by Kapilcv 

^ Tara Deva of Orissa, 99 

MaAmata, king of Hastikiindi of RaMh^ra- 
kdta family, date of (937 V. R }, 31 1. 

MXna Simha*, son of ViNvn Siihhn, 286. 

MAnaoovinda Govinda lifVA, men- 


tioned in inscription at Pun, 88. 
MAnibhadba, in Wobor MSS , 26, 32. 

A IfaBiparasobrnits to Nata NAraynnn, 289 
a Han}$^r KhAn, defeats Surya Narajana 
f of Darwuag, (1682), 808. 

^ ^ Maura* language described by Bayer, 
(1729), 47. 

ABTBf PAla of Assam, 276 n. 

language, described by Bayer, 
m 47. 

s, dotorlptiou of the twelve, 181 . 
Mitara in Oqrimii (own of Kilidua’s 
dooib, 814. 

. .MMiri(Saa.o{i^iMto Bengri for eoinB, 
» 78, W. 

if iosi, oon of Tifro fiiftbo, 886. 
t ''S8WU StBiMyi. M* of Tifm SiaiM, 
2W» 


Mkbanbbb, sea MitMa* 

Mom, the Northoro hoiuUphere, 184 
note 2. 

MsssEBscfiiiiD, deputed by Peter the 
Great to explore Siberia, 45. 

Milinda, birth-place of, identified, 86. 

MimaAo, king in Assam, 275. 

Mint established at Calcutta, (1753), 
53. 

Benares, (1734), 54. 

Mint towns of Mughal Emperors, 268 
and ff. 

MIr Jumla, war of, with Koch Bihar, 
806. 

Moga,.oraof, 85. 

Mohars, (gold) 59, 62. 

Mongolian alphabet, described by Bayer, 
(1729), 46 

Months, doseiiption of the twelve, 181. 

Moors or ( i cmi too es Urdu, 47. 

Moir, author of a collection of transla- 
tions of fho Lord’s Pniyor, 42 note 2. 

M RIO A NO, king in Assam, 275. 

MiPnvamahud, mint town of Mnghal 
Kiiipirors, 264. 

MurArak SiiAir, coin of, 243. 

MurArak, SiiKkif, Musalman Saint, 151, 
153. 

Mughal Emperors of Delhi, coins of, 
214. 

Mnghal Emperors, official reckoning of 
the re jgiiB of, 256. 

Mviiammad, Saiyiid, n Musalman Saint, 
152, 153 

Mipammad iShAii, Official date of aceos- 
sion, 26J. 

^ coin of, 213. 

Muhammad Shah IV ihn pARfo of Delhi, 
243. 

Muhammad Shah, son of Tughliiq Shah, 
invadoM Assam, (1337), 2H1. 

Mufliu'Didv, Proeeptor of Malik Ma« 
hirninad, 12K, 152 153. 

Muhuita^i, number of nakshatraa, in 
Weber MS.S , 17 

Mvkahuam KhAn, defeats Parikshit, 
293 

MI^i^rAu (Chanlnkya), mentioned an 
Bijapnr inscription, 311. 

Mi.vjakaja mentioned in Bfjapnr in- 
scription, 811. 

Munro, Mk, discoveries in connexion 
with Old Fort William, 105. 

Mnrshidsbtul, East Indian Co *6 coinage 
in, 64, 69, 60, 62. 

Muru, an Asuta, killed by K|ri«h 9 n, 
271. 

Musalm&ne, invasions of in Assam. 279, 
880. ♦ 

HuMiinfM aitnek Parikdiit and Ball 
Nfrfjraaa, 898. 
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MiiaaYin4M,attaok« of upon Koch Kingii; 
296 and ff. 


NiUsAMATf, Qaeen of Batna Sena, 165 
and ff. 

Nagari cYmrooLor (Central Asian), 4 A ff, 
24, 26, 31, 32, 36. 

NloAsA^KAUi or NIoIkbya, un Asaam 
Ktnff, 278. 

KaJch^nikK a, 166, 189. 

Nakshatran in Wober MSS., IS & ff. 

kalpat 16. 

KXntadeta, fontidor of Karnataica 
dynasty of Nopil, defeated by Vijtiya 
Sena, 251. 

Nabaka, founded dynasty in Xaniarupa, 
279. 

Naba NArXya^a, son of Vi^va Siihha, 286. 

ooiiqiiers Xam Simha 

and Boooeed Visva Siriiha, 287. 

■ conquers tlio Ahom King 

of Assam, 288. 

— malcos Ma^ipnra tribu- 

tary to Yiiin, 289. 

— I. ...■ ' M _. — makes UAjA of Khairam 

tributary, ‘289. 

■ — — straightens tYio course 
of the Brnhniaputrn, 290. 

unitOB with Akbar against 

Ganr. 291, 297, 

....I. — rebnilds the Kiimiikhya 

temple, 29l. 

■ culled by MuBalmans, 

JJal GoBuiil, 205 n. 

■ submits to Emperor of 

Delhi, (1678), 297. 

■ . dates of, 801 and ff. 

Naea SiniiA, son of Visva Siiiiha, 286. 

■ ■ ■■ — ■ " be- 

oomos ruler of Bhotan, 287. 

NArAya^a TAla of Assam, 276 and w., 
277 a. 

Nn^raiAbAd, mint town of MugYial Em- 
uorors, 264. 

KAKiuu'D-idN Ma^mOo SnAii, coins of, 
231 and ff. 

NAUsncuwAN, 147. 

Ndyikd hheda, 189. 

Naya pa la, 277 n. 

NkbusiyAb, official date of accession, 263. 

Nepal, Karpatako, dynasty of, 251. 

Nepalese paper, 3. 

Nepili, Christian works in that language, 
41. 

NfLADHYAJA, deposes last Pala of Assam, 
and ascends throne, 278. 

NIlAmbaea, last ^yen King of Assam, 
His life, 279. ^ 

Nds QvxB *Alam, Mnsalmin Saint, 154 

KiaAiiu'D-ofg AcliyA, 126, 152, 158. 


h. 


padmit huikt deciphered by 
r, (1728),^^. 

tionnm doniinicamm Sylloge, 
0hamberlayne,42 note 2, 48. 
OrientaliBch-%ntd~occidentaliieher Spraeh^ 
meitter, by Fritz, (1748), 47. 

OpiAii, site of Alasanda, 86. 

Omens, 168, 183. ^ < 

Ornaments, list of, presented to Jagan- 
nAtha, 05. , 


X ada^rhaniJrikdytiGOmm. onAmaraJcosha 
215. 

Pa DM Av ATI, Princess of Siihhala, 168 and 
ff. 

Padmdvati, see Fadutodmdti, 

Padumdwdti, s^wciinen of, 127. 

Pakhhya PAla of Assam, 276, 276 n. 
PAla, a king in Rnngpiir, 278. 

PAla, DAva, EAja of KambhaPnor, 197, 
204. 


PAla dynasty, account of, 276 n. 

PAla, a tribal name in Assam, 278. 

PAla, kings in Assam, list of, 275. 

Papdunatho, near GaOhAti, fonnded by 
Purikshit, 293. 

Pupijlunatha, near Ganhalf, 290. 

PiirijtAr inscription, date of, 85. 

Paper, Nepalese, 3. 

Pappliala (F i*ippli), raragod by Coylo* 
iieso, 3*24. 

PauAkbama DAhu of Ceylon, probably ^ 
destroyed HanganiAti, 824. 

Paean SudhA defeats Purikshit, 298. 

PAavATi, Htotra, in honour of, in Weber 
M88., 20. 

PAttfasuiT, son of Bagbn BAi, snooeedi 
him, and founds capital at Pa^danAthOi 
203. 


— , defeated byParan SubhA and 

Makar ram KhAii, 293. 


, ruler of Kooh HAjo, 296 n. 

— , war with the Mnsalmans, as 

described by the latter, 298. 

— , dates of, 306. ^ 

Patban Sultans of Delhi, coins of, 848. 
Patna, East India Co., coinage in, 64, 69, 
60, 62. 


Panndra Yardhana, question as 
ideiitifloation, 816. 

, suggested identifi- ! 

oatioB of, with Sarkar of Pabjraj 
818 n. 

FmasoN, Prof , on date of KumiiadAli^ 
814, 16. 

pBBMeOA, BAja, king in Asnm, 2IML . 

Pice, coinage of, 6S.68. 

Puma, Father, wrote M oateehligfc 
iwa, in i74(), 41 nemi, 4|. 
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Plaisted’s plan of Old Fort Willimii, 
106. 

, in charge of const rurHon of 

Fort William, 108, 110. 

Pookjiiigkoe chni-fictcr. 5, 

Portngneso lliiulustani gi*amninr, -10 

PrBgjyotishnpura ^(niuliati), fotnulod by 
Nnraka, 270. 

invaded by Krifthiia, 271. 

PrajnAkara, aurlior of Comm, on fiodhi- 

f htirijdvntdt’fi^ 21(i. 

Pnijndparnmitd, MS. of, 252. 

Pkalambha, dosrcMulaiit of Xaruka, king 
of .AuHnm, 272. 

PrAna Naravan.^, ?« Hhinia Naniynna of 
Koch HihAr, lio7 

PitAsiDOiiA Nakayana KL'AK, llaja, owner 
of a Koch Valh'avali, 268 note 1. 

pRXTAPARi’Dii.A I>KVA, rnoHtif)iiecl in iii- 
Koriptioii at Puri, 88. 

PuKMA Pata of .'Vasfim, 275 
. PrUhU'f j R<h/sfi, {Teiinincrio*<M of. 127. 

PiUTiiviuKVA, Kfilachiin Kini^ of ('liodi, 
coin .)f, 2 11 and If. 

PRiTiivipEVA I, Kalacbnri King of Cbcdi, 
*240 

PniTiivfiiEVA If, Kalachuri King of 
Cln di, 240. 

Prithvideva III, Kulachuri King f)f 
Chedi, 240. 

Purn inscription at, 88. 

PwrMK/ni?oimn,a MS account of the Koch 
Kings of Assam. 2f38. 

PparsiiOTTAMA Deva, meutioned in in- 
scription at Pun', 88 

Pi'MIKAuamAri.n information in Weber 
MS.'' derived fiom, a (joMtempor:jry of 
Buddha, 16. 

(JiKHtie Padiiuiivui, name of Pcr'^ian p« ton, 

128 . 

RAohA KA.nta Deva. Paja, family como 
from Karna Suvai iia, 327 

RafPu'P'DAULAH, otheial date of acecn- 
sion, 262. 

EafPu’d-OARAjAt, official dale of accesiou 
of, 262. 

RiOHAVA Chaitanya, 188 & ff. 

Bagbu WXi, 8011 of S^ila Ilai, rules country 
- East of Sankosh, 292. 

, „ ^ his death, 293 n. 

■ ■■ — — , inscription of, in Uayagriva 

temple, 296* 

RAi Gobind, McNSHf, anthor of TiAkfaUdl 
qulvJb, 128. 

BA I OvnAbhibAm Ba^uA, author of 
Asambnranji, 268 note 1. 

BAjaArkhaba, quoted hy Jalhana, 215. 

E^eivaMU are Kochea who adopted 
Hindoiani) 285. 


RAji l.lAuiD Shah, Musalmun Saint, 
152, 153. 

llAjd QattAl, Musalman Saint, 15 3 

Raji’A PAi.a, 277 a. 

Uaktaviti, tlie mmiastory of Hedlands,*^ 
Uangaiimti, 3)P 

Kama NArAyanasoii of Vi>va Simhn, 286. 

KHinuiiima of Ceylon liistoriaiiH, 
OfisHa, 32 1 . 

Kama Pai.\. 276. 

KAmaciianiiiia, Mti) of Vi^vii Simlm, 2S6. 

KHOgiiinati described hy Wilf-u<l, 328 

, once (m11« d KiisiiniMpiiii, .32 I. 

' " ' deslrnycd by an rxpeditioii 

Iroin (h‘\ lull, 32 1. 

Kashtrakula family, 311. 

UataniMir, ancient capilMl of 
dyna.‘<ly, 212. 

K \t.\’.\kajA 1, K.iljichun King of Cbedi, 
210 

ll.itan (Jh'ind, Diwr'm ttf Fan uklisiyiir, 
liivt .ulopted Kyst(>ni t»f farming luintK 
5.5 

Katwokvx, K.ibudniii King (»f fJhiuli, 
uiin nf, 211 vV ff 

Katnvokva 11, Kalachnii King of Chetli. 
210 

Ratwih VA III, Kahn bill i King of Clntli, 
2 M». 

HaTn’.x Skna, Kiiigot Cliil.aur, 164 it fl‘. 

Kay \- M i ki i aiitlior of 
(plot* h ,/riaaU' tmninn, 21.5. 

Kn v.\MK, a Capuchin Mi.ssiomiry iti 
N«mm 1 41 note 3 

Hikufi, a kind of rupni\ .58. 

Ki.'Hiixniiv Natiia, JaiTi:i 3'iithnnikarii, 
iiieigo (;f, ( onrtt‘craLi;iJ :il ila.Mlikiindi, 
(.\ 1) KU7), 310 

»h-H«’i ipli»»n of the l.SI. 

Kiwa, riipecH id, 6.5, 67. 

Koii'D in .Xhiani, 279, 2S;{, 2St». 287. 

lioitruM, Cian of ./alia>i;>ir, ntruck at, 211. 

IUkmini. <jiriied ijfT by Kritfhna from 
Ass.m:, 272 

UiKNi 'nnfs A«iVr..KATi; Ma‘ahih, •Mu- 
sal man Saint, 150. 

Riipcn coinage undor lOast India Co., 80. 

Sacritices, liumiiii hy Nara Niirayniia of 
AsHaia, 29 1. 

SAOitti’n-pis ‘Arif’ Musulrn^n Saint, 151 

Ssgar, hast India Co.'s coinage in, 75, 
76, 71/. 

SalAr KnAniM, a friend of Mulik 
MubammarJ, 158. 

Salose SiNon, a friend of Malik Mu- 
bammad, 129, 155. 

Samatapi « the Ganges delta, 31 G. 

Sambuota elaborates U-chan character, 0. 

9atkpu(odhhamt MS. of, 252. 

Samudba Gupta, letter m* ou coins of, 4. 
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8AM(M)i{A NXravana, Kocli Raja, 26H. 
Suhindnff^, tlio Hcvcn, l<»4 nntu, l<i8. 
Snn>jita-ratudkurat MS. of, 252. 
S'an’tuiiiauka or S a.\ r\ Achakya, a 
Jniiia S'lint, coimucniteci au i inn go at 
llnHtlkunili, 210. 

Snri.titobhoiinnjaiitra^ l)v' Rlin-ikiini, 220. 
Kasanka, y bi*i«>n«'<*ili.oHn('ol‘A'fli>iU'a,323. 

miggosLcd rcfcrt'nco to him 

hy Ahu’l-fn/1, 222. 

ronirihuto.s to tho SpxicJf 
7tHJlnfCi', '17. 

Mil hnliiiii ul|»hiilM‘trt, !(>. 

writi'S a IliiKirHiaiii (ira’nriiar, 

47. 

Scmtt's pliin of ohi Fort William, 10(5. 
So.'iHOMH, d(>.^ori{)l ion of tho aix, IHl. 
S«M>iulocli<M' rluinictiT, 5. 

Skna I'yna.'Hty, coiMiui’st of Kamniiipa 
by. 277. 

SiiAii vim’n-nfN, l^ItiHalrnan Saint, 15 1. 
.Sliabivbad Knnauj Mint toAvn of Mughal 

Klll|MTtil M, 20*1'. 

SiiAii .Iaiian, ooiii of, 215. 
ifihi tn<ht*»'fyhdhi pii’O, (id. 

Sii.xMMj'nonN Mc/^ vKKAR Shah, coin of, 
22’^. 

Sm A.M siT’n-inv Yr.>.\K Shah, ciiiiH of, 
225 and IT. 

Sha.nhatumaii of AbiVl Fazl ' S’aMhkii, 

.'•22, 

i<hii{ t'du, 181. 

Smcu Shah, coin of, 211 

— ];:itn»u of .Malik Muhammad, 

128. 14. 

Shima i'i»- i>ArT,.\H, ill charge t.f Jleiiarcs 
miut, (1754), 55. 

Shi'ki. (ioSAi.v, Musalman name of S'uUla- 
dliMij.i, 21*5 a. 

Sibi'i-ia. explored by Mcs^.sorschmiil, 15. 
iSuldl.nuttf S*irownti% hy llhaHkara, \1150). 
221 Mild IT. 

(fi'kko rupee of l.iu'know, 01. 

S'lLAWAi see Snkladlivaja, 2S1). 

eoM<pier.s liidiiiiiha or Cachar, 

2S0. 

iipiors Jainlia and Tipperah, 
2Si). 

eompiers Sylhet, 20 >. 

defeated bv l asha of Gauf, 290 

death of, 292 

insiripnou of, in Ktiiiiakhva 

temple, .95. 

SiMHv PAr.A of 278. 

S.mhala-dvipa, 159 and ff. 

SiMmin. Cohn, plan for Fort William, 

110 . 

Simson’s plan of old Fort William, IOC. 
Singapore, supplied with coins from 
liengal, 78. 

S'lsiT, takes name of S‘iVi\ Simha, 282. 


S'i ah ya - dh t » r / dfUnda Tn ntra^ astronn- 
mioiil work by Lai la, 224. 

S'ivapadma-Fumgrahu Tnntra, of, 

S'ivapnni'ihad 2finfra, MS* of, 232. 
ivnpadmotttn-a Tantro^ MS, of, i53. 

S'fvtipridma Tantrn, MS. of, 25U. 

S'lVA SiifcnA, Alioni king abdicates, 297 ?i, 

S^iVA 8iMir.\, see S'i^u, 285. 

Si-yu-ki, 'J'ijivi Ih of ITierien Tsiniig, 315. 

Smith, Vincent Arthur, Article on 
(ineco Homan inlluence on Civilization 
of Aneiciit India, 8 1 iV ff. 

S'linitapura. 'IVzpnr in Assam, 273. 

Son*erv, in Wei or M.SS., 22 

liy Frit'/ (1718), 47, 

S'nivasti, mi'rchants fium, visited Geyloii, 
211. 

Sill HA NO, Kiieg in .Vssain, 275. 

S'bi .Jnana or A’li.-iA, int led need reformed 
Ihiddliisiii inUi Tibet. 21(1. 

Siioxo Than Ga-MCo inirodnces writing 
in 'I'lbeL, f> 

Stilt ra in honour of Piirviiti in Wober 
MSS., 20. 

SonAHi;, a de.semidant of Narakn, and 
King of A*<.''am. 271. 

• succeeded i*ala dymnsly in 

Assam. 270 

Si'HH.AV Ch\.M), farmer of Bonuros Mint 
1 1757), 55 

S'liilitliimludLina hy Chaiidejlvani, MS. 
ot, 252. 

S'i:ki..\I)Iivaja, ami of Vi'^va S'iihh.a, 280. 

' — - - . takes name of S^ilaiai, 

287. 

cidled Miisaiinaiis Shukl 

Go^uifi, 295 n. 

Sulitviinkfdi'iiii by Jallnuin, 215 

Su.MAii, King of Assam, after I’alaa, 270. 

Si'PAKCA, last King of Nar>ik.i*.s lino itl 
Assam, 27 1- 

Sc Fa LA of Ai.sam. 270 and u. 

Scii\ SiMiiA, son of Vi.svii Simlm, 286. 

Si ii'j.A a Wrestler, 190, 193, 204. 

SCBVA, son of Visva Siihlin, 286. 

ScRYA Uari (« a.saka, author of the Koch 
J"it7h»dniliy 2CH, 

Si'RYA N.\rayana, of Dariang. .308. 

Scryach.arva, lomposer of Bijapnr in* 
scriptioii, 310 

S«ri/asi<f.f/ata.vr, errors of, corrected by 
Bhaskara, ::2D. 

Suryavaihs i. Uriia dynasty, 88. 

SvAKOA Nak.\yama, A'hom King, asdsta 
Bali Niiriiyaii'i nginst Mosalm&iis, 393. 

S^yAma Fala of AsRam, 276 and a., 

Sylhet. conquered by S^ilarAi, 290. 

2 h in Central Asian Kagari, 4. 
Taniluk3>TamraHpti, 311. 
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TamraUpti, anciout port for Ceylon, 2H. 
Tdtkdlihi motion of a planet, 276. 

JlSezpnr » anoient S'ooitapura, 273. 
ThcRunrna epistolicns Laorozianns, 42* 
TnisRO^ DKU-T8AN, in roiffii of, liaiitaha 
charaoterfl'^introdncoil to Tibet, G. 
Thon*.mi, son of Ann leariia, the S'abda 
Viclyi, 6. 

ThumKd OoharshdHj n kiiul of rupee, 57 
TncRsroN, Ed^itr, Article on ICust India 
Company Coinage, 52. 

Tibetan ulphabot, djsacribed b}' Bayer, 
(1729), 46. 

Tibetan iiificriptlon deciphered by Bayer, 
(J728), 45. 

Tippeiab, tKintpiorod by S'lhirai, 289. 
Ti^aoolee^ Trisvii, q. v. 

Tripni'i, ancient capita], of Chedi dyiias* 
ty. -12. 

Injtoit iiipoo, f)?. 

Tukfntn'l qvltth^ N. of PiMHiaii roiniiuco, 
12S 

Tnrbiik invades Assam. (1500), 2H(). 
*Tw<'lvc, a favourite numbeis for Oouii- 
ciileiB, Ac , 282. 

IJ-oban ebaract^rs of ’fibet, 6. 
Udayapura, the scat of the I’alaaof Rang- 
pur, 278. 

‘Umxk, second Caliph. 1 13, 1 17. 
!'tnd'mtihedvara s,imtnUi(t Tanrni, MS. of, 
253. 

UsnA. came from S'oniuipnra, in Assam, 
273. 

‘Usman, third Caliph 143, 1>-1. 
Uttarottara 2Vin.'ia, MS. of, 253. 

Viclipa, monastery of, 310. 

VAKi’xri Mu.nj.a, Kaju of .Malav.i, (1031- 
l(t50. V. S.), 311. 

Vajntddk tanira, MS. of, 252 
Vajniband Iliyas, launc a sect, 320, 
Va.irai)ATTa, son of Nariika, 271. 

Vak PAt.A. 277 n. 

VaMdvftli, a MS., narrative of the 
Koch Kiniis of Assam, 268 
Vanamai.a, descendant of Naraka, King 
V of Assam, 272. 

Varman, or Barman, a Ksbattriya title 
in Assam, 274. 

Tdmiid*>hdidiyOt Comm, on QiddUdnta 
S^iromani^ 229. 

VasiWia. ?'• VaoKpa, 316, 317. 

VAsisHTriA, enrsuB Naraka and Kama- 
khyl271. 

VAHUDiEva, did not nse Gandharian 
character on his coins, 85. 

VilkAODHA, king of Hastikondi, of 
Bash^*akdpA family, fdato 937 V. 
S.). 811. 

VioHABA PAla, 276. 

ViOEAHA PAca I., 277 n, 


VioHAiiA PAla TI., 277 n. 

VioKAifA PAla 111., 277 n. 

VigraharAja, a Chnbnmdna-rAja(llArBha 
.and Bijapnr inscriptions), 311. 

Vf japura, birth-place of Bhaskara, 224. 

Vijityaiingara, town of Parikslut, 293. 

Vt.rAYA Skna, defeated KanyaDeva, Kar- 
naV^kn, of Nep^^ ^61. 

, coiiqnered (Janda, Kama- 

rnpa, mul Kalihgii, y77. 

Ymita N Alt a van a, succeeds Parfksbil in 
Koch llfijo, 307. 

Vikrumnhdiit 201, note 3. 

ViKttAMAiiiTVA, quoted ii« giuieroiiH, 149. 

VutYAVANTA, Raja of Klun'ran, 2S9. 

VisVA >SiM(iA Hiicceoda Chandaiia, (1521), 
283 «. 

, date of, 301. 

^ found Koch dynasty of 

K.Muarapa, 285. 

SCO Binu, 28.5. 

Vrthutk'illiij, MS. of now SaiiMkrit Iranslii- 
lioti of, dcKcrihiul, 254. 

ViiisUAKRTi.', Hou of V iivu Siihlia, 280. 


11 AnoKi.r*, l)r.,i<lcntifiosKarnaSiivania, 
with Kunchaunagar, 315, 320 and Pf. 

‘Wartic’ «Tcliigu, 44. 

Wartu character of I'ihct Its rosem- 
hlniK'o to (h'lilra) .\Hian Nagari, 5, {\. 

Wl'.UKit, Rev l‘\, d(!.S('npt ion of MSS. 
Hcnt by liim to ScHUety, 1 and ff. 

Weber MSS,, d<*Rcri])tiv»n of, I and 
ff Ago of, 8. 

WiLFOKi/s account of Riingamiiti, 328. 

WEf.i/h plan of Fort William, 111. 

Wki.i.m, bt , 111 charge of couMMuction 
of Foir. ^V^lIliam, HmJ-.S, 

White hlood in a Oraliniari 28d n. 

WiLKiNN, Dvvifi, 1714, c<irfipiles iraiisla- 
tioim f)f, the liord’s l*r:i>or, 12. 

Wii HO.N, fJ. K., Article oti Lhu Topography 
id old Port William, 104 and it. 




Xaca, ‘ an Indian reformer, (?) Sukya 
Muni, 43. 


X j biannniate, form of, 8. 

V, tridontate, form of 7, 8. 
ro/jfin/ Trudra givos a history of Kuina- 
rtipa, 268 note, 

Yt'SAF Malik, a friend of 5Inlik Miiharn- 
in.'id, 128, 135. 


i^afarabad, mint town of Mnghat Kin- 
perors, 264 

ZiEGRNBALG, corrospondonco with Ua 
Croze, 43, 

‘Ziglosic,* a South Indian langoago, 44. 
ZiYAni>-i>fN Mbbat, author, 128. 
Z'^*l-Qarnaiv, title of Alexander tho 
Great, 146 note. 




PROCEEDING: 

OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

j^OR ^PRIL, 1895. 


I. — 0»I Erites, an oriental genus nf satyrid hnttcrflxes 

lilONEIi I'K Ni<!k/vii.i<k, !•'. E- E., Ct M. Z. S. 

[Iloccivod lOth Foliruary Krod IhI Mtircli, I803.J 

Tlio trcnus Erites at <Ii<; pivscnt dnto conUiiiiH five wpooies only, 
(fAxifE.ochreanah lu-l.l to In. a dislinc-t spoHos, I I...vc„i.ot hoc. it), 
found in AKsnin, niirmi., (lie ilalay IVninsnla. Suinnlni, Java, I.ahimn, 

Borneo, and thoPhilippinoH. ToUkwI now pro,K.Ho to add a H.xth. 

Ml arc closely allied, and v.ry Kimilar in ^'C.t•^al aHjaW. They 
are extremely delient.. hullcllu-s, scni-tinnsparcnt, of a hfown.Hl.- 
ochteous shade, somelim.-s just linlrd with viojaceous on the uppers.do. 
All possess a sohinn.-}rinal series of c-elli to la.th w.n^s, more or less 
visible o» the uppeisidc. These o<-c)li vary Rrcatly in sise, in some 
species they arc large and prominent, in othei-s quite sma l and moon- 

snicttous On the underside there arc usually two discal bands, often 
more or less angled. These bntterllies arc found only in virgin fo.-ests 
as fit m I am aware, and fly weakly close to tlic gionnd amongst the 
bwafcwood under the great trees and in open paths tlftVHgh the forestH. 
' TWr transformations are unknown. The mdleshave no secondary sexual 
-hiwetere. The females differ only from the mahis in the wings 
being somewhat broader, and in having the apex of the forewing moie 

counded. 

J. n. I 
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Ji.de Nic6vino— On Eeites, an oriental [No. 1, 

1 give b^w a key by ivhich the several species may bo disiin- 
gnislied : — 


Key to the species of Erites. 

A. Forowing with fivo cqual-sizod ocelli. ^ 

1. E. etcyanSt Borneo. 

B. Forowirig with tlio poHtorior ocellus very much Jatgor tlmn the others. 

a. Forwwiiig with the Itirgo ucollus on the upporsido promiucntly pupilled 
with wliite. The iipex of the wing faleute. 

2. E. fulripennifi, Amuixi Burma. 

h. Fore wing with the largo ocellus on the iippcrsidc Blind or nearly so. 
The apex of th<i wing rounde<i. 

1. Both wings wdth ail the ocelli prominent and well- formed on the 
underside. 

ni. Fore wing with throe small apical ocelli only in addition to the 
large anal one. 

3. E. inedura, .java ; Philippines. 

h®. Forewing with four apical ocelli in addition to the large anal 
one. 

Tho inner discal hand on the hiiulwing straight. 

4. E, argeuiinOy Lahunn ; Borneo ; Malacca. 

The inner discal hand on tho hijnlwing highly angled ont* 
wards in (he middle. 

5. E, nvgvlaris^ llnvmti; Malay Peninsula; Sumatra. 

hi. Both wings WM'th all the ocelli inconspicuous except the anal ono in 
tho forowiiig, reduced to black dots only. 

0. E, rohmUtUf Burma. 

1. Erites ELEOAh’s, Biiller. 

E. chyann, Butler, Cat. Diurn. Lep. B. M., iSa/i/r/d.T, p. M7, ii. 2, pi. ii, fig. 4, 
female (1808); iil., Druce, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1873, p. 310, ii. 2; id., Staudingeiv 
K.\. Schmett., p. 230, id. l\.\xii, male (1887). 

Uamitat: Borneo {Bnthr^ British Museum; Bruce; Siaudivger) i 
three males Borneo, one female Padas River, North Borneo (collectim 
dc Nici'villv), 


2. Erites FAurrEXMs, W.-M. and do N. 

E. falcipennis, Wood-Mason and do Niecville, Bntt. of Indio, vol. i, p, 287, n. 230 
(1883); idem, id., Journ. A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p. 351, n. 30, pi. xvi, fig. 2, rtafe 
(1887). 

IJaditat : One male Silcuri, August; one male, Nemotha, Septeiuber 
—both in Cficbar, Assam ( 11' ood-iira.907i, collection Indian Mu8eurn)\ oi^o 
male, Fort Lungleh, Liisliai Hills, October, 1890 (2J. Pughe, cMecivm 41#; 
Niccville) ; ouo female, Karen Hills, Burma, April (eoUeciion Pheq/re 
Museunh Itaugoon), 
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genus of saiyrid hitferjHes. 8 

3. Erites meduka, Horslield. 

Hippnrchia medum, Horsfiold, Cat. Lop. Mas. E. I. C., pi, r, 8, 8«, 

(1829) ; Erit^is medura, Marahall and do Kicevillo, Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 236 (1883) j 
id , Pft{^nsfeeoher, Jalir. dos Nass. Vortnns fur Kntur.i vol, xliii, p, 90, n. 15 (1896) ; 
i?. mdduraj'lrar. ochreana, Staudingor, JriK, vol. ii, p 38 (1889) ; E. ochruuniit Roinpor, 
Schmett. Philipp. Inaelu, p. 326, n. 4U7 (1892); Sutyyura {EHtvii) mudurn (kic), 
Wuatwood, Gon. Diuiti. Lop, vol. ii, p 392, u. 47 (1851); Erites mad uvuy 
and Moore, Oat. Lop. Mna. E. I. C., vol. i, p. 229, n. 481 (1857) ; id , llon’i(»oij, 
Journ. Linn. Hoc. Loud , Zoology, vol. viii, p. 145 (1865) ; id., IJutlcr, Cut. Diiini. 
TliCp, B Al., SatyridiCf p. 146, n. 1 (1868). 

Hapitat : Java (one female^ I/orsjield collection in the Ihilish Museum ) ; 
East. Java (Pagensicchcr) ; Palawan, IBiilipj)iiU‘rt SfaiuUngcr), 

Mr. Jlowitson (1. o.) do.scribo.s a variety c>f this species as follows : — 
“J/aZeand female. With live ocelli on ilie ant(‘ri()i‘ niiiuf, one larg^e 
and fonr Hiriall. Sumatra ; »Siiiu:apore.*’ This aliin)st cei lainly ecpialu 
E. angnlcmsy Moore, whieli iindonhiedly oeeiirs in tlie Malay JVninsnla, 
and also in Suinali*a, as Dr. li. Marlin, of Deli, Surnatj'a, inforins mo. 

Mr. Henitson also <leserilK*s aiudhcr variety tlins : — “ J/a/e and 
female. With the live ocelli of the anterior wiiij^ btnall and of e(|ual size, 
Singapore ; Sarawak.” This can only refer to IJ tdrffansy which cer- 
tainly occurs in iloriico, but very doubtfully in Singfupore, at juiy rate 
it is not recorded from thonce by Mr. Distant in “ Khopaloei^ra Malay- 
ana,” nor liave I seen a spceiincn from any part of tho Msilay Peniii- 
Bula. 

4. Enmes akorntina, Ihitler. 

E, argcniitiUy Butler, Cut. piiiru. Lt»p. B. At., Sutyiiduy j). IR.S, u ,5, pi. v, tig. H, 
/«*»!«/£?( 1868) ; id., nruee, l*roc. Zool Hoc. Loiut., Js73, p. 310, n. 1 ; id., DisLunt, 
Ami nnd Mag. of Nat. II Ut., tilili Bcrios, vol. xi.x, p ‘IH, n. 21 (1887). 

Habitat: Labuan, an i.shind oIT the N.-W. coast (»f |]ornc;o 
(ButlcVy in coll. British Mnsenin) ; Ilornco (J)rnce and Distant) ; liorneo; 
Malacca (Staudinger) ; S.-E. liorneo (colleclion do Nic/vilte). 

Unfortniialely I possess no sj)oeihien of E. mediira \ but comparing 
the tigarcB of E. vicdnra and E. argintinUy both taken from female 
specimens, and a single mule of the latter in my eolle(‘,lif>n, the cmly 
point of difference I can discover lietween them is that Ph mednra 
lacks a small ocellus in the second median interspace of the forewing 
wliieh is pi^escnt in fJ. argrutiaa. ^ 

6. Ekjtb.s anoubabis, Moore. 

B. anguJarisy McH>ro, Prw. Zool. Soc. iioud., 1878, p. 826 ; id., Distant, Khop. 
Malay., p. 46, n. I, pi, v, flg. 3, male (1882) ; id., Marshall md do Nicevillo, Butt, of 
India^ vol. i, p. 236, n. 229, pi. xvi, bi),fenMte (1883). 

Habitat : Taoo plateau, 3,000 — 5,000 feet, Upper Tenassorim 
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L. do NifJCivillC'- On Euites, an oriental [No, 1, 

{Moore) ; Perak (Distant) ; Meplay Valley, January ; Thonn^yeen foi^ests, 
Mark'll ; near Monlmein, Ociol)er (Marshall and de NicMlle); Yoonzaleen 
Valley, November; Myitta, January, both in Burma; Rawan, Selangor, 
Malay Peninsula, December (collection de Nicecllle). 

In this species there aro four small equal-sized o(*<‘Ili and ijme largo 
ocellus to fli<i forevving, the ocelli of tlie hindwiug prominent; the inner 
hand i)r tlie hindvving strongly outwardly angled in the middle ; the outer 
band is twice outwardly angled, onco in the middle, and once whore 
it is crossed by the second subcostal nervnl(», this fcatui^e being oiily^ 
found in the otherwise quite distinct 8])eeies, TL elogans, 

(5. Erites rotdndata, u sp. 

K amjuJarh, VVatHori Mooro), Joaru. Bomb. Nut. Hist. Soc., vol. iii, p. 19, 
n. 38(1SHH). 

IIahitat: Bnrimi. 

Exi'AA’Se : <?, 2 0 to 2 I ; 9 , 2 2 to 2*4 inche.s. 

DKSCRirTiON : MAbt). UrrKRSiOE, hdh mngs semi-transparent, 
bi'ownish-oehreouH. Forewing with the two diseal bands of the underside 
showing through by tran8[)arpney ; a large, almost round (slightly oval) 
black ocellus in the tirst median interspace} and extending slightly info 
Iho iw'o inters])aoea Ix'yond, obscurely pupilled w ith plumbeous, and sur- 
rounded with an oclu’cous jing. Hindwing with a pi-ominent discal 
ochroous band, outwardly angled in tlie middle ; four largo round blii>di 
black ocelli, siin-ounded each l)y a very Avide ochreous ring, the rings 
touching, thus forming a coiitiiuioiis band, one ocellus in each interspace 
from tlio first median to the second subcostal nervule ; two fine ochreous 
aud tw o fine fuscous marginal 1 ines. Un PE Rsi PE, both wings finely striated 
with purplish-fuscous; tin* four apical ocelli present in the following of 
E. angnhiriSy Mooro and the live of tho hindwing reduced to mmnte 
black dots in tliis species. Forewing wdth the fifth large ocellus much 
as above, but tin.* black portion is smaller, tho ochreous ring wider, and 
thio pupil prominent and silvery ; two prominent discal deep ochreons 
bands outwardly sharply defined by a black thread commencing close 
to the siibmedian nervurc, tho inner baud straight, cnissing the dis- 
cokTal cell obliquely about its middle, and becoming lost before reach- 
ing tho subcostal nervure ; tho outer band cuiTed and bounding the 
wide ochreous outer ring of tho large ocellus in tho fii'si median 
interspace, the band ending on the third median nervnlo. Hindwing 
vfiih faint traces of two discal bands, the inner one straight, the outer 
one angled outw'avdly once only, as in all the species of the genus 
except E. angnlaris ; the maiginal lines as on the uppeieide. 
lianily differs from the male, except that the wings are broader, 
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the apex of the fc^fj&wing is more wnnded, and the foivwfuR has fcimilar 
fine marf^inal Ij^hob as aw found in the htndwing of the .This 

species diife|6S/^ti'iietiirally ft*oin E. angultiris in that the tooth or angu- 
lation at, thy* termination of tlic second median nerviile of the hiiidwing 
is as gret^t or greater ihaii.tliat at the ihiixl ; in E. angnlaris this tooth 
is quLte,;^an. ^ 

iV one spodbon in my'^aollcction from the Pegu Yoma, taken in 
Deoff^jiibcr, the markings tire almost as prominent on the underside 
as in E» anguhiris, there are two apical wt ll-fonned oeelli to the 
forewing, and five ocelli to the hindwing, the diseal ])ands well-marked, 
but as the inner band of (lie hind wing is straight (not outwardly sirongly 
angled in the middle), and (ho outer hand is once *ui( wsii'illy angh'd only 
(ijist(;ad of twi(j<'), I have no Iiesifation in phu*ing tin’s speeimeii iimler 
E rohindata rallier than under /i)'. a Anollnu* speeinuui in my 
colleetioii taken at tlie same plaee and (ime is (piite ( \ pieal N, ntlttinltito. 

In the Proeei‘dings of (he Zooh\irieal Soeiedy of fjornlon hir ISIM, 
page 2(58, Mr. H. Klwes ree<n*ds K. vitulnra^ llorslield, from Kasi. Pegu, 
Upper Biii'ina, and pla<*es E. iin<jHf<tris^ willi itqutuy as a synonym 

of that species, and inak(‘s the fcdloniiig j'cinai’ks : — 

Numerous speeiniens were sent l)y Dohei’ty from Ejist Pegu, 
taken at about l,r)00 feet [din*ing ^Mareh ami A|)i'iI],of whieh s<‘veral 
females and one male were by him snpj)osed to be*, ami marked as, a 
distinct sj secies. These eorres]>on(l to tlie female taken in I be Thoini- 
gyecn forests by Major Pingham, anil described by Marshall and de 
Niceville, ‘ Putt, of India/ vol. i, p. 237,* as nearer to E. mcdfini of 
Java than to E. angular is,'' 

“After examining the series closely and comparing them witli one 
Javan specimen, J do not see how to .sepanite the two spiries [ E, viadnra^ 
Horsfield, and E. angnlaris^ McK>re], for, though in tlie supj»o.sod now 

• A female taken in the ThounjryofMi foresU in Marrh cliffi rK from our other 
female specimens in the orolluB on the iipperHidt' of xhv jin'vtnnij hoinjjf very nearly 
round, not oval, with a distinct yellow iris of # (|iial width throwghfiiit ; tluMiiitcr 
fascia of the hindu'iuij ninth broader niid very distinct; four hir;(e bhick H])ot« 
heyond twice the size of those in the other spocimf*nfl, tlio yellow iridea ]»toiniiient 
and touching. On the underside of the huahring (lie two diacal fascia) have 
almost diSAp{>eared, and the five aubmarginal ocelli are very miiinte, 'I'liiH HjX'ci- 
mon ditters only in the following pariicuhirB from II orsfield'M' figure of E. wrdura : 
The outer margin of the forewiijg is not quite so evenly rounded, being in fact 
slightly concave ; the large ncclluH is not quite so large as in >7. and (lie 

iris is less wide. On the underside the apical wclli on the forewing aro Kinallor, 
and on the hindwing tho ocelli aro niinnto, unrl tho fascim nro ohsohite. This 
specimen, however, is much nearer E medum than E. anyulariti.** (Marshall and 
de JSicMle^ 1. c.) 
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tnimTn the o^er form froni 


i ^bOfrinfi Ai^xisd^ largor 

both the ocolli and tho banja aM t ann |«tbor 

to RTuipoct 6(‘a8ona1 dimorphism, and lo |ih|p|t 4h<p.t this loim is^^ last 
4fl the first brood, and the others, aii^n^ which males are tmr iiMhs 
iHnnieronn, are iho first of a second brood. Tnfthe'lSWan'' specimeil tNl 
hsTo the liiudwin^ like one form below and £Ije otlibr4(bove. Furthei 
Observations are rociuisile to decide the question/* 

J?. nrneduia and E. angulnrls are abundantly distinot. The former 
has thit‘0 njiieal ocelli in the forewinjy, tlie inner discal band slmijfht, 
ihe outer band apparently once outwardly an/^led in the liindwinp^; 
while tlio latter has four ajiienl of*elh\ the inner band outwardly angled 
in tlje iriiddle, iho outer band twire outwardly angled. 

Mr. EIwoh suggests lliaf seasonal dimorphism may occur in the 
genus. At p?*escrii I see no indications of the appeai^nce of this 
phenomenon, at any rate if the usual form of seasonal dimorphism 
ol)m‘i*vuhl(* in the Safyrhiw is understood. I possess iho sti*ongly oeellated 
E. umhdarU taken in Jannary, 0<‘ioher, November, and December, all of » 
which months (except occasionally October) arc dry months, when the 


ocelli should bo obsolete : \vlnl<‘ the two type spoeiinens of E. falcipennu 
were taken in tho height of the rainy season, August and Reptomlsu*, but 
have minute ocelli, instead of the normal rainy- seasonal largo and well- 
developed oc(*lH. I append a note by Mr. W. Doherty on tho subject, ^ 
vvhleh boars out my o])inion, and 1 may add that it is at his suggestion 
that I have do'^cribed E. roimtiata. 

“ The prehensors of Etites are slender and simple, and of the usual 
saiyrid typo, resembling those of most of the speeies of Letlhe (Dehis), to 
which the genus seems allied, tlic true Lefhe (curnpay Pabri(‘ins) being 
exceptional in having the upper organ without branches. Seen from the 
side, tho iip])er organ (uncus, teguraen) of E. angularis is unusually " 
straight ; that of I?, roftindaia is much more depressed terminally. In 
both species tho lower organ (clasp, harpago) is truncate fit tl|6 tip, but 
in E, ay^nlarh it is cut square, while in Jff. rotundaia the end is 
concave, so as to form a distinct scallop/* ^ 

“ Apart from these differences in the prehensors, I think Itsi Blwea’ 
supposition, that B. m/awlatu may be the dry-season form otE. anguUrig^ 
an unlikely otio. No seasonal variation has yet been observed in the 
genus. I found JB. angulms, whidh should be the wet-season fdjms 
oomniowae'fu tho dry-season than Finally, tlie dimorph'ihiBi, < 

if it be of a new type. dtstingul^ed 

iy angular km 

lias rounde(l,f 
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Afirif, by liiout. 
Uken ia Toix^ Barma, by 1^ lUktivo 

cmpk^ed by tba Phayro Miineum, iFtattgoon, in December $ 

^ from Quaymoo, Tcnafitacrim, captured in March nml anothinp 
in November, in the Y4X)nealcen Valloy, also in Teuassuniu by Major 
C. T. Bingham. 


Two specii^s of Pedicularis . — By D. Puain. 


^ - (With Plafccalamlll) 

t,Eoccircd Miiirli 9th — lioad April 6th. J 

In 1889 (Joum. As. Soc. Brmj. hiii pt. 2, p. 265) the writer had the 
honour to comumiueaie to Hit* Society dcBcriptions of a number of new 
Indian specios \>f this genus. Siueo then a considenibie imnibor of new 
species have been reported from Gbiiiaaud Tibet and have been deKcnbed 
in various periodicals by Afessrs Maximowic, Uemsley and Fmuehet, and 
by the writer. Now, another now Indmn specios has l>een reported ; of 
this a description is given below and the present opportunity is taken 
of describing an allied new species from Szeebuun. 


1. Pedicclaris lurrusA Prain, $p. nov. (Ph. I.) 

Elata simplex vel c collo diffuse ramusa, radico debili rainosa collo 
esqoainato, cauhbus gracilibus simplicibus, foliis radiealibus longe petio- 
latis mox evancscontibos caulinis 4-iiatim veriicillaliH lamints gin- 
bresoentibus ovato-oblongis jnnnatisoulis/ soginontiH 5-8-jugiH ob- 
longis obtusis inoiso-serratis ; vorticillatis verfieillis iiunierosiK 

f inter so remotis, bracteis foliaccis oblongo-ovatis pitiolatis pinnati* 
fidis et inciso-sorratis ; calych breve pedicellati canipanulnti knotn- 
falWimei inflati totios reticulati antice vix fissi deniibris majuscnlis 
, , itkaeq(ttiktis anticis ei lateralibus ovatis inciso^serratis illis duple his 
santiiio deltoideo integro latioribaf $ cctoUae roseae tubo sursam 
f calyeo dnplo longiorc basi in/raotOf labio <bloho lobis oblongo* 
MUnOtis lateralibus medio dimidio majorH^us, galea 
F jMiboontiuna apice snbinoafva eroatri ; siamintbus 
aitJWIMk livkrii inserts filamentis anticis htipertio liiriHitiH ; 

aillpnlt (tturtiin exsorto, capnUa wgustc laiiceoltita a|>ioo 
•MfU loagi(n«^ ttfoiaitos ovoideut t^ta uigrehcente minute 

reUettlfttis. 
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D. Prain — Two /tpecies of 

In Himalaya oaiRNTALt : Sikkim, Mfc, Tankra, 
aammiel • 

CaulibuN 40-60 cm. lon^a, foliis caulinis 2-2*5 cm/ 

0*75-1 cm. latiB, ROffmeiitia 5. mm, longis 3 ram. latia, 
longis ; ciilycc 6 mm. longo hoc 3*5 mm. ]ato; corollao tubo 10 nilAV|^)ago 
aj)ice 4 min. lato, galoa 5 mm. longa, labio 8 mm. laio; capsula 12 mm. 
Jonga 5 mm. lata. 

This Hpecies is most nearly i*ebilccl to 1\ verticUlata IJnn. and P, 
rofrada Maxim, but besides dilTeiing greatly in habit and foliage from 
both it dilfej-.s from 1*. I'vrliciUala in having a calyx with large teeth 
and with a lube reticulate*! Ihroiighout, wJiilc it dilToiga ironi P. refnicta 
ill having the anterior and lateral calyx teeth serrate and not entire ; 
from both it diJTers in having acute, not muticous, anther-cclls. 

Of Indian species, it in habit mucdi resembles P. flexnom Hook, f., 
though it is glabroscent while that species is hirsute, but the plant Hiat 
it imitates most closely is P. yracilis Wall. VAB. macrocarpa Pmia, the 
lik(Miess being so great that though in llowor they differ so widely, it i,s 
not easy to distinguish fruiting specimens of the two. 

2. Pki)I(’i:i.\ki3 ki.accida Piuin; ftp. noo. (PI. II.). 

Asceiidcns glabra caulibus gracilibus corymbosim ramosin, fttllift 
ramis(juo 3-4-natim vcrlicillati.s radicalihus mox evanoseentibus cau- 
linis breve petiolatis ovaiis pinnatilidis S(»gmcnti8 rM».jngia obtusis 
iuoi.so-serratis ; in verticillis 4-flonB paiicis rernotisipic dispositis, 

bractei.s foliaceis calyccni excedentibus ; cahjeis gluberrimi parvuli 
eiimpanulati antico pariiin tissi 5-deiiia1i segmentis omnibus oblongts 
intogris iiibo costato nec reticulato; corollao tubo Bursuin nmpliato 
calyceni S-plo oxcedenlc basi infracto, labio 3-lobo lobis lateralibus 
ovatis medio orbiculato basi constricto 3-pIo majoribus, galea levitcr 
arcuata tubo siibccntinua apicc .subiucurva crostri, stavunlbus cx ad- 
verso incdii ovarii iusertis omnibus glabris, antlicris contiguis muticis ; 
ovarin tivoideo stigniato tjxflcrto. 

In China oooidkntali ; Szcdiucn Occident, propo Tachicnlu, Pralt n. 
471 1 

Caulibus 20-25 cm. longis foliis caulinis 1 cm. longis his 0*7 cm, 
latis segmentis 2 mm. longis I mm. latis, petiolis 0*5 cm. longis ; oalyoe 
2*5 mm. longo hoc 2 mm. lato ; corollae tubo 8 ram. longo apice 4*5 mm. 
lato, galea 4mm. longa, labio 7 mni. lato. 

Like tlio preceding species this is also closely related to P, verti- 
cilldta Linn, but differs considerably in habit, and though it has tho 
calyx tube ribbed and not reticulated just as P verticUlata has, it differs 
in having the calyx distinctly toothed and extremely small. The stameiiB 
also differ in being all glabrous whorcas in P. rerticillata the anterior 
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sppries of pedicularis. 

r 3J1*> ’ 

; anthe though muticouR as in P. verfioillata 
[ and not discrete. The frnit is unknown. 

thes6 Species belong to one iiataral group ifc msy bo usofiil 
fahej, modified, so as to admit of tl»eir reception, from the 
key alj^dy publislitid by tliQ writer (alint Boy Bat. GatdfUf Oalcutfa, 
iii, *94), in which the relative position of these and of the pre\iously 
known species is shown. 



Verticillatat: 

Galea less than half the length of tlie lip : — 
Bracts flabellate, spike long, dense ; raly\ 
small, suhgloboso, not clef^, teeth small, 
entire ; anterior ii laments haiiy 
Braets ohlnnc: or linear, spike short ; eal}"^ 
largo o\ate, teeth laigc : — 

Cal} X not cleft, icidli crestt^d exeept the 
upper ; filaments not hairy 
Calyx cleft, teeth all entire ; anterior 
filaments haiiy 

Galea about eitual in length to the lip : — 

Calyx-tuhe not tk'U veined between the rihs : — 
Calyx cleft, hardly tootluMl ; anthers 
discrete, anterior filaments hairy 
Calyx not cleft, distinctly toothed ; anthers 
contiguous, filaments not haiiy 
Calyx-tubo nct-vcincd between the ribs — 
Calyx baldly cleft, teeth crested except 
the upper, anteijor filaments liairy.,. 
Calyx distinctly cleft, teeth entire : — 
Margin of galea even ; anterior fila- 
ments haiiy 

Margin of galea toothed ; filaments 
not hairy 


P spied i a 

P. Intcala. 

P. hhia7Ujen’i)ty 

P. n^flrt/ldht 
P fliircida 

JK diffvsa 

P. trfracta* 

P. szHschuavira, 


Explanation of the Plates. 

Plate 1. Pedicularis diffusa Prain. 

1, Flower with bract ; 2, calyx with ovary and style ; 8, half of corolla show- 
ing ataminal insertion ; 4, stamens ; 5, capsule j 6 seed : 1, 2, 3 and 5 magmjled J ; 
4 and 6 ma/gnified 

Plate II. Pedicularis flaccida Train, 

1, Flower with bract; 2, calyx with ovary and style ; 8, half of corolla showing 
gtaminal insertion : oil magnified 


J II 2. 
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WaWbouse — Electrical action of Light upon 

' ', 

Some Ohservations of the E I cctric^a^, action of Light upon Silit&r iU 
Ifaloid Compounds Cornel J. Watbuhous?:,' I. S. 'df/Aj^otani 
Surveyor General of India. ^ 

[Hocoivcd April 20th : Read May 3rd ] 

In m}" |iapcMM)ii “ I^loct/ro-chemical Reversals with Thio-carbamidea,” 
read at the incetinf^ of tlie iSocicty in April 1801 , it was shown that 
the peculiar i-cvors:ila of the photog'raphic inia<^o produced by the 
mldition of very nuTuite c[iiantiti(5.s of a tliio-carbainide, or sulpho- 
urea, to an t‘ikonog*oii developer appeared to 1x3 connected with and 
aeeornpanied by eleetro-chotnieal action, if not actually brought about 
by it. It was remarked also that tho experiments brought forward,- 
pointed to the eonelusion that, at any rate as regards the haloid salts 
of silver, the formation and development of the photographic image 
is to a very great extent influenced by electrical action, more so per- 
liaps, than has generally been recognised, although the fact of pho- 
tog]*aphic action beitig accompanied by electrical ])henoracna has been 
known since tho earliest daj's of photography. It was suggested that 
a furtlior investigation into the theory of jdiotography based on electro- 
choinical laws, might ho of value in throwing light upon much that 
is now ob.sciii’(3 and uncertain as rcgaiTls the formation and development 
of the invisible ])h()tograpliic imago formed by tho exposure to light 
of silver haloid compounds. 

Since tlnit time 1 have given a good deal of attention to the 
subject and tried several experiments in various ways with the object 
of ascertaining tho electrical action of light, in connection with photo- 
graphy, on plates of pure silver immersed in various fluids as Avell as 
on dry ))lates and other forms of silver haloid compounds in ordinary 
photogra]3l\ic use. Also on the action of electrical currents in forming 
tlovelopable compounds of silver haloids similar to those formed by 
light, and, further, on the electrolysis of ordinary phologi'aphic develo- 
pers and on the currents produced during the development of the 
photographic image. Tliese observations arc not yet sufficiently com- 
plete to found any sound deductions upon, but I hope to cozriplete 
them later In the meantime, I hare thought that a short note on 
some observations I have lately made on the electrical actioti of 
light upon plain silver plates in various solutions, might be of int^est 
and form a suitable inti'oduction to any further notes on this I 

may be able to bring before you. It does not pretend to be comjilef^ 
or exhaustive, and can only be considered as a contribntion towarda ft 
systematic investigation of the question. 

P 



10|® action of Light upon SfiSttof. .11 

htkvo been made f]*oin time ^ -ttnite of 
of light on metals immersed in water and various 
SalifrO^K^n^nSi^, asn^ before going farthor, it seems desirable to give a 
brief IpBltiii^ t%(i^observations, and more particularly of those re- 
lating to its salts. 

More than half a century ago, in 1839, Edmond Bccquorel was tho 
•first to show that the electrical action accompanying tho chemical 
changes brought about by tho infl nonce of light upon various substances, 
including several metals and the silver haloids, could bo observed Avith 
the aid of a very delicate galvanometer. He found that this action was 
quite independent of any calorilic radiation or Ii eating of one (‘lo(?trodo 
more than another, but was powerfully alTected by the diff'erent rays of 
the spectrum, the greatest action ]>eiiig prodiU‘cd by the violet, indigo and 
blue rays, while with tho green, yellow and red rays thci-e was little or 
no notion. Becquerd’s observations are fully siimrnai‘i/,cd in bis woi*k, 
La Lnmirre^ SOS C'lHfics ft SOS fifalut"' Vol. II. To observe tlieso effects 
lie used a covered vessel divided into twti parts by a tliiu ineiubrano. In 
each of tho cornpjy^’tuients he placed a plate of jilatiniini or giild. previously 
made red-hot to remove all ini[)iirities, the plates being conueeted Avitli 
the poles of a very sensitive galvanometer, and laid horizontally in tho 
apparatus. Each compartment had a moveable cover. Ho found tliat 
when the tAvo cjompartments contained an alkaline solution, the plate 
exposed to tho solar rays took negaiivo oleeti’icity, while tho rcvei’so 
occurred if the solution Avere acid. With alterable metals, such as silver 
or brass, analogous effects AA'ero obtained and the electrical effect could 
be largely increased by giving the plate.s a preliminary polarisation by 
plunging them in water and then placing them in connection Avith the 
positive polo of a battery. When two sih^^r plates wore immersed in 
water acidulated with nitric acid exposure to light of one plate only 
produced a very weak current and the exposed jduto was always positive. 
If the gold or platinum plates had been tborougldy cleaned, had 
remained in strong nitric acid and had been mado red hot, the differ- 
ent parts of the spcctnim were almost powerless to produce electric 
currents. With well cleaned silver plates which had been heated 
several . times the effects wore also almost m7, though not quite absent, 
aDd;fr6ni this fact it seemed possible that when the plates wore not in 
this slate the effects produced might be duo to the action of light upon 
corpuscles of organic matter adhering to the plates which •become 


os;idised by the action of light, the water supplying the oxygen. If 
this effect did not take place and there was no alteration in the plates 
t^f»]iiselves the light most produce a disturbance of the particles, bat 
iisrmfft supposition seemed most probable. He found that when 
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silver chloride^ iodide or bromide, precipitated in a &in 

of platinum or gold, was exposed to light as above, the 

was positive, and tlini the initial action Vras much stronger mlk w 

bromide than with theehtorido; though the intensity 

oliserved was vui iable and depended on the thickness of the Shn of bro* 

mide, moreover the electrical action was soon exhausted. With the 

iodide ilie current was almost as strong as with the chloride, but did not* 

remain constant so long. 

When plates of silver were employed, instead of platinum or gold, 
as a suppoit for the haloids, the elleets noted were stronger and more 
n^gnlar, but it was found that the direction of the current depended 
on the thickness of the tilius ; wdtli thin coatings the ex posed plato 
was positive*, and witli thick coatings negative. This was markedly 
the case with plates of silver exposed to the vapours of iodine. Wj^h 
vapour of bronniio tlio (‘\posod silver plato was negative, the initial 
current, even with dilTused light, was very stiong, but after remaining 
oxpost'd to light for some minutes then protected from light and again 
exposed to its iiiflucmee, it was found that the curront ^was very weak. 
A him of silver chloride prepared by exposing a sil\ er plate to the 
vapour of olilorino gave only a very weak efft*ct, but pl.ites coated with 
the violet subchloiido behaved very well iu these tiials and yielded 
for a long tiuu» results from which comparisons could be made. 

On the basis of these experiments liecquerel invented his electro- 
chemical actiriomctor which was practically a voltaic element or 
cell composed of two plates of very pure silver coated usually with 
tho violet subchlondc of silver and plunged into a conducting fluid 
composed of two parts of monohydratod sulphuric acid in 100 parts 
of watei*. Tho apparatus w'as so arranged that all light was excluded, 
except fnmi nu adjustable opening on one side by which one of tho plates 
could be exposed to light while the other remained iu darkness. 

When dill used daylight or sunshine acted upon one of the plates, 
more or less deviation of tho needle was observed which i*emained constant 


BO long as the light remained of the same intensity and tho surface was 
Buiiiciontl} sen8iti\o. If tho light was shut oif, the needle returned to sero 
or somewhat beyond it, but soon regained its original position. If tho 
light remained of the same intensity and the plate was again exposed, the 
electrical olTcct m'us tho same as before, always provided that the seiiMU- 
bility of the plate remainoil the same, for which purpose the sensitive 
coating should be suflSiciontly thick. Under favourable condition^ thd 
sensibility of tho instrument might be preserved for a whole d|j^ Slid 
thus several conBecutivo observations might be made. 

The defioctions of the needle could not, however, be (xmsidtfirit'ii 
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jid4^ jrf tbo cliomioal Mtkn <m the 

ly to the active lumiDOius \ ifmif pii3i^ 

aona intensity wab greater or lea$ in eoi^ ' 

^ecqucrcl observed iho cfFoct of different 
l^ver lodido and violet stibchloridc, and found 
Eiaxiznum of action w as in the gi'con about D 
fE; but While with the chloride the atiion decreased on both sides 
of this point, and ceased at A and H, with the iodide that had already 
been exposed there Mas a second maximum m the iiuligo blue about 
GfH, and thence the action decreased to P in the uItia.\iolet. In 
neither case M^as any revel sod action obser\t(l in the nd iti}s, ns ob- 
served with sensitive jiapcis, but that might U' due to the fact that in 
one case thestnsitlvo suiface was m water and in the othei m air 
Bec^ncrcl has not lecorded any coin's ponding obseivations with silver 
bromide 


About IH 10, Robe rt Hunt ropcited Jhf (jucicl’s i xpiuimentH with 
many modifications, and the lesulis he obtained (Phil Mag , XVI, ISiO), 
completely confirmed them More careful trials with the spectrum on 
plates of different metals made Inter showed that eviiy ray of tho 
spectrum produces an electrical distni banco The in>ft, Jiowcvcr, at the 
least refrangible end, produce a dcfitction of the tiocdlc in one direction, 
whilst tho most refrangible rays set up a disturbance in an opposite 
direction There are many induntions of a condition analogous to 
polarity in tho action of the pnsmatic rajs. mrhis o 7 i Light, \i 

295) Hunt also romaiks that “This action is oiilyr to be rcgaidcd 
as one of the evidences of chemical disturbarn'o, CAdting electrical 
ourrents, yet at tho same time, it opens tbo question of tho identity 
of the agent producing this disturbaneo f^nd electricity.” 

In 1858, Grove (Phil Mag,, XVI, (4), p 42(1 ) recorded that ho 
had succeeded in obtaining a deflection of tho gal vaiiomcicr needle by 
allowing a beam of light suddenly to impinge on a dngucrrcotjpe plate 
in a trough of water, the plate being cornu ctod with one polo of tho 
galvanometer and a giidii*on of silver wire m front of the plate witli tho 
other. In experiments with platinum plates he came to tho conolu- 
fliem that the action of light was always in the direction of the polarisa- 
ittdil current, though further experiments by Beoquerel and others havo 
/abown that this is not the case 

' In 1868, Pacinotti found that when pairs of plates of copper, sine, 
lead were immersed in solutions of certain salts of tho same 
Metals, the exposed plate was always negative, bnt vnth plates of silver 
Immevsed in a solutum of nitrate of silver the plate exposed to snushino 
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was positive, whereas if exposed to the rays of a petroleum 

heated thick iron plate it was negative, as were also the dthelf^Siiis^ 

(Oimento, XVIII, p. m.) . " t 

In 187.5, Hankcl published a senes of observations on this 8uB|^' 
(Wiod. Ann.^ I, 1877) in which he showed that the 
of the metals under the influence of light depended very mUefa olPlIie 
condition of their surfaces ; consequently, in such observations it is 
necessary to consider separately each state of surface. Ilis observations 
wer'o made on co])por in clilYerent states, tin, brass, zinc, platinum and 
silver. With regard to the latter, he records that wlien two plates of 
fairly pure silver were immersed in filtered tap 'water, the plate ex- 
posed to the light of white clouds was ii(‘gative. When the jdates 
had been left a day in the water the inys of the setting siin still gave 
a pretty strong negative impulsion. IMaiiniim plates coated with silver 
were slightly positive with white oi' blue light, while red light pro- 
dneed no olTect. Silvoi* plates coated with plaliuuin, (old platinised 
silver haUeiy plates) wliicli were slightly negative when coupled in 
circuit with plain ])latiuum, were found to be very sensitive to light, 
and the expusetl plate was positive. With coloured glasses the action 
wa.s fltrouge.st uiid(‘r blue glass, but was also quite strong under yellow 
and red glasses; gaslight also produced a pretty strong deviations 
of the galvanometer needle, and it was found that the action under 
dark rod and blue glasses was stronger than under a light green 
which was much more ti’ansparent. 

In 1878, Professor Dewar published a preliminary note on “Experi- 
ments in electric photometry,” (Proc. Itoy, Soc.^ XXVlly 1878, p. 364) 
in which lie dealt jn-ineiiially Avith the construction of the best form of 
coll for the general investigation of the electrical actions induced by 
light on fluid substances. lie found that the list of substances that 
may be proved to undergo chemical decomposition by light, was very 
extensive, some of the most active being the ferro- and feiTi-cyanides of 
potassium and the uitroprusside of sodium, tartrate of uranium and a 
mixture of selenious and sulphurous acids in presence of hydrochloric 
acid. The completo paper does not appear to have been published. 

In 1876, M. Egoixiif published a note {Comptes Rendiis^ Acad. Franc,^ 
LXXXIL 1876) on a diffei’ential electro-actiuometer for the purpose 
of determining the absorption of the nlti^a-violet rays by different 
media. The instrument consisted of two of BecquerePs electro-aoti- 
nometers placed one above the other and arranged bo that -the current 
of one might be neutralised by the other. In some preliminary observ* 
ations with iodised silver plates be found that the intensity of the;^ 
current was pixiportional to the width of the opening through whidii^ 
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MpH inversely proportional tO ili6 aqiuuMi 

lllil'aonrce of light from the appai*atiui« An oil l^tnp 
nahaT^'^Kli^ instrument appeared to show an exact proportionality 
^ IbtOniSty of the light and that of the oarrent, and its 

great aiiTiinjHAfrl|hw end prooiBion would ennble it to bo used as a very 
dali(»^te pS^oilSi^r, In these experiments he found that the electro- 
motive force exerted by the November sun upon iodised silver plates 
tlirough an opening 30 mm. wide Avas of a Daniell cell ; with a 
petroleum lamp, at 8 inches distance, it was only 0 004 Daniell. 

Dr. J. Moser afterwards, in 18b7, in woi king on KgorotT’s plan 
found that the photo-electric cuiTcnt might be gri'ally increased by 
treating the chlorisod, iodised or bromised silver plates with solutions 
of erythrosin, benzo-j)ui*piiriii and otlier dy(‘s, and in sunlight lio 
observed currents of asircngili C((nal to half a ^olt (Eder’s Jahthuch 
der rhotoyraphu\ ^yr., 18b8, p 207. ) 

At the meeting of the llritish Association, in 1880, Professor (1. M. 
Hinchin gave an acTOunt of his evpeiinumis on the generation of 
electric euiTcnts by the action of light on silver ])la(eH whieli wore 
ooated with emulsions of bromide, chloride, iodide and other salts of 
silver in gelatine and collodion, as well as with c*OHine, tluorcseino and 
various aniline dyes, the object of these e\poiinionts being the solution 
of the problem of producing a photogiajiliic imago of an object at a 
distance. A detailed account of those and other interest ingexpeiinicntfl 
on light-cells was read before tho Physical Society and published in 
Uio Philosophical Magazine^ for March IHUI. 

He found that when two pieces of clean silver foil attaclicd to 
glass plates wore coated with an emulsion of cJiloride of silver in 
collodion and immersed in distilled water containing a fow grains of 
common salt, the plates being conueeted with the icriniiiaJs of a 
Thomson’s galvanometer and on<^ of theni sereeneil from the light, 
that on exposing the uuscrecntMl pl.ito there was an electric euiTont 
produced and the exposed plato was ncguUvo to the nnc^xjioHcd. Tho 
same effect was observed with plates coated with emulsions of silver 
bromide in water containing a little potassium bromide. When tho 
plates were coated with iodide of silver in collodion by tho wet silver- 
bath method, the liquid being water containing a little potassium 
iodide, there was a reversal of the nature of the exposed plato, it being 
foriUvB to the nnexposed. With coloured glasses in front of tho 
exposed plates it was found that tho red rays produced comparatively 
feeble currents, while those produced in the blue and violet rays wero 
very great, but the directions of the current were the same for all rays. 
This agrees with Beoqueroi’s observationB. With plates coated with 
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an emulsion ol silver sulpliido in potsfaic sulphate, the 
was positive, the direction of the currents being the sstiiae 
the strength of the current being least for the rays paSlrixig 
the green glass*. ' , " 

With plates coated with an emulsion of silver gelatitio 

in a weak solution of barium nitrate the exposed plate was poMise. 
Tlio effect of the red rays was very small, and of the bine rays very 
groat. 

One of the most impoitant points in Professor Minebin’s observa- 
tions is his discovery of the formation of an invisible developable 
deposit on silver plates coated with an emulsion of silver bromide, by 
ilio action of the electrical current from a single bichromate cell passing 
throiigli tlio plates when immersed in water containing a little potassium 
bromide. Ho found (1) that the plate connected with the carbon pole, 
the cathode, was without tlio employment of any developer visibly black- 
ened in its immersed jiart, (2) that no visible change took place on the 
other plate attached to the zinc, but when the p!nte was developed 
with an ordinary pyrogallie acid developer its immersed portion was 
also blackened. These elfoets were entirely due to the passage of the 
current and wore strictly conKued to those portions of the sensitive 
plate through whicli the current passed. 

The special bearing of thc.so observations upon the formation and 
composition of the invi.siblo or visible developable photographic imago 
fonned by the action of light, docs not appear to have been generally 
recognised. I began lust year a scHcs of observations on this subject 
which quite conlirmod Pi’ofessor Minchin’s : unfortunately they were 
intcri uptcd before completion, but 1 hope to resume them in due course, 
after the completion of the present series, and biung them before the 
Society on a future occasion, 

Pj'ofesHor Miuchiii also found that by coating silver plates with 
cosine nnd gelatine, comparatively strong currents were obtained and 
the plaU's were very sensitive to variations in the light. The current 
generated by daylight in one of these cosine colls was sufficiently 
strong to produce the photographic action on a silver bromide plate 
without any preliminary exposure of the bromide plate to gaslight. 
Ho also describes a curious case of inversion of the current occurring 
in the cosine and other cells, which I have also noticed, the initial 
cuLTent being such as to make the exposed plate jporihte to the other* 
This oun*ont, however, was of very short duration and was succeeded 
by a steady and much stronger normal current in the opposite directum, 
the exposed plato being negative to the unexposed. On suddenly 
shutting off the light from the plate the instantanoous effect was to 
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wN^mmiP <)M|i%igr^«mipt, fheteffcct being inerel 7 «|t6v 

)fc. diaappeared. Thia cell having bensi' 

mabp that while the inverse cannK^' 

Vl^ ||r3d«0^ $4 l^{or9> the initial current on exposure was eitor. 
“®W m.Mjigjiitiide aiul duration. It then disappeared 

gradnallj |inn"Wf> s«oe«ndad V a ciinvnt in tlio i‘ovors6 direction. 
When one of tfMe plates was removed from the cell and immersod in 
water in presence of a clean silver jdate, it was at oneo on exposure to 
li^ht m^gative^ like a silver plate coated in the ordinary way with nn 
emulsion of eosino. In prepariiif^ these eosine-gelnliiie films, it was found 
to bo an advmd.igc to immerse them for a few mimites in a stroncf 
solution of a him in order to prevent the dye from ^\ ashing out of the 
film too readily. 

With silver plates coated with nnpilialeue red and gelatine the 
effects wore not so st long as with cosine; lh(‘ e\pos(‘d plate wasjW/Zrc 
and with stiong red ra}s there appeared to be a reversal of the sign 
of the K. M F. 

Plates coated with iodino given and exposed to sunshine gave 
currents with an E. M. F. aniountiug to about volt. 

M. F. Oiiveauv, cvpeiimeiiting on silver plates coated with n film 
of silver iodide, plunged into solutions of iodino of dilTeient Htrongihs, 
circulating througli the cell, found that tlio nioximum value of the 
E. M. P. dcvclo])ed by light acting on one of the plates decreased 
as the strength of the iodine solution increased, till a certain point 
was reached at and above wdiicli the E. M. P, was nih Also that this 
point was regulated hy the distance of the plates from the source of 
light ; tho nearer the plates the higher the concentration point of the 
solution and vico veikd The same effects were observed with silver 
chloride and bromide, (Comities Emdus.Acad, Fianr , (JVIl, 1888, 
p. 887.) 

I have entered somewhat fully into these previous exporimentH 
because very little appears to be generally knowm about tho subject 
and it seemed desirable to bnng tog<tlur the scattered o})servationB. 

In carrying out my cxj)eriments I have used two kinds of cells, 
one horizontal and one vcTtioal, more usually the latter. It consists 
of a glass cell in which the plates can bc» coupled face to face or back 
to back, one being screened from liglii by the other and by one or two 
interposed screens of ruby or yellow glass, the cell being covered all 
round except at an opening on one side. This glass coll is enclosed in 
a wooden box with a shutter on one side sliding in front of an open- 
ing about 1*5'' X *5", conrespouding to tho one in the glass cell. In 
fiwt of this shutter there are grooves in which coloured glasses can 
J. n. a 
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be placed in front of the opening.. The upper part 

eaee is open, but can be closed by a lid, through whio^- , 

a fnnnol mny be passed to admit of sohitions being pouredT into 

coll without letting in light. The silver plates used with this c^l are 

4 inches long, and I J inches wide, other plates, such aa^tiotc^aphic 

sensitive dry plates or celluloid films, being about the same sistre or 

smaller. 


The other cell is a modification of the form used by Becquerel 
in bis earlier exyxn-inients, and consists of a wooden trough divided 
into two compart nioiits })y a cliniblo wooden screen which allows the 
free circulation of the* electrolytic flnid, while coinj>letely shutting off 
light froTTi the imiixposod compartment. This trough is covered with 
a lid, having two large oj»cnings fitt(‘d with hinged shutters, to the 
underside of wdiich mirrors are attnehed for the |)urj>ose of rc- 
fh'ctifig light at will on to one or other of the sensitive surface.^ in 
the ct)mpartmcnts below. By tliis arrangement tlie whole of the 
sensitive plate can bo exposed to light, instead of only part of it, ns 
in the vertical cell, and at the same time tlie ]:)erfect protection of the 
nnexpoHod plab' from strong light is better seeiired ihnn it is in the 
vcrth’al cell. This horizontal trough is constructed to take two plates 
3r X 4{" or smaller. 

Tn most cases, even under favourable conditions, the light-currents 
observed, are exceedingly weak, and therefoi'o a very sensitive form 
of galvanometer is necessary. The one I have used is tlio latest niodi- 
ii(;ation of the Rosenthal micro-galvanometer made by Kdelraann, in 
jrnnieh. Tt is sai<l to be tlie most sensitive foimi of galvanometer 
inad(!, enabling currents of about a billionth of an nmpSrc to be read 
with a resistance in the coils of only 1,000 ohms. It is fitted with a 
telescope by wliieh direct readings are made off the miiTor from a 
inillimotro scale placed at one metro from it. In this position and 
without the directing magnet, using the shunt, with a total external 

resistauco of about 60,000 ohms in ch-cuit, the deflection caused by one 
gravity- 1 )anioll cell is one millimetre division of the scale. By using 
the dii*ectiug magnet the normal sensitiveness of the instrument can 
bo very greatly increased, though in most of the experiments it hae 
been found siiflieiently sensitive without the magnet, and when need, 
the increase of sensitiveness has been limited to about five times the 
nonnal. The instimment can be set up in any position, is simple in con-* 
struction and I find it very sensitive, convenient in use and easy to ob*' 
servo with fair precision, considering the difficulty there is in obtaining 
freedom from shake and tremor in a city like Oalontta btdlt on a. bad 
foundation of mud. In reading the scale which is 50 eentiiiietr«0;h»||fy 
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sab^inil||p:i^|^UliiM^ I hATe oauslly fixed tiie c6rofii:||i^!4t 00^ ik> 
that ahvVe ot. below it uaj as far as pdisyble alikil^;> 

'ditfereflt^^ of 8^ H.'. F., . Md the direction of the earronts has 
ea aiTaiiged thati ^ t^hango in- the position of the index to the apparent 
left from J^4o 0 shall indi^ i^at the exposed plate is wgra/tVe to 
the unexpos^ as Oppper to sine, while a change to the apparent right, 
30 to 50, shows that it is positive, or as zinc to copper. 

The coloured glasses used have been of ilio kinds ordinarily mot 
with in the bazar. A deep ruby, a brownisli yellow, a medium green, 
and a dark blue, and conditions being favourable it has generally been 
possible to ob.servc some trace of a current oven with the deep 2 *uby in 
sti'Ong sunshine. 

When observations wci'c made with the spectroscope, wli(‘t)ier with 
a Rowland’s diffraction grating or ]»rism.s, it was found tliat the 
amount of light admitted ilii’ongb ilie slit for ordinary work, was quite 
iiiadwj^aie, even when the slit was open at its widest; audit w*ih 
tlicrefore nccc'ssary, in most cftses, to usci a much wider slit, or to 
disponst? with its use aliugeiher ; also to use tlio directing magnet, on 
the galvanometer to increase the sensitiveness. 

In all cases sunshine has been reflected oii to the sensitive plates 
by ineaus of a Iieliostat, us it was not convcniicnt to use the direct rays 
of the sum With the flat cell ibci'c were thus two reflections, but 
any loss of light was amjjly made up hy the incrcasetl surface exjiowjd. 

As is usual in suoli cx})eriments, tlienj were almost invariably 
more or less strong local or polarisation currents g<;nerated between the 
plates tlioinsfdves, osp(?cially when they w(»re froslily iinrn(*rscd in tlie 
solutions, and it was generally found de.sirahhj t») leave the cell fi‘om 12 
to 21i hours before use, so as to give time for tliese currents to subside. 
Sometimes, liowever, from half an hour to nq houi*, or even in sfune cases 
a few minutes is suflicient. It w’as found, too, that even if there was 
no polarisation current at the commencement of an experiment, iho 
action of light occasionally gave rise to fairly strong currents quite 
independent of, and sometimcjs opposed to, the cuiTcmts produced by 
exposure to sunsliiiie, wliile at others they were in the same direction. 
Thus it was sometimes difficult to ascertain how far the cufrents 
observed were due to light or to polarisation. The only test was the 
retjragi^e movement of the needle after shutting off the light. 

Another difficulty ia making these observations may be noted, and 
that is, the apparent reversals of cun'ent which are due in many cases 
to deoreaso in the eireugih of the light, though the decrease may be 
almost imperceptible. For the same reason, if coloured glasses bo 
applied >fritfaont first completely shutting off the Hgbt after the plates 
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hwt been exposed to Bnnsbine, there is an apparent r6 Vgpp k|fae. to the 
loss of power in the light, and not to dblSnge of directioxi.^ 1^* M, F. 
As a rule my observations with coloured glasses or the specWm have 
agreed with Bocquerel’s nncl Mincliin’s that no reversal of sign is produced 
by any of the coloured rays. At the same time, 1 have found that in 
some cases tlie hliui rays appear to have a reversing tendency, os might 
bo anticipated from tlieir very strong reversing action on certain forms 
of sensitive photographic plates containing iodide or bromo-iodide of 
silver. This point, liowcvor, rcquire.s much more complete investigation 
with the aid of the spectroscope, ainl will be further considered when 
dealing with the silver Jialoids. During the time I Imvo been engaged 
with these observations, tlic weather has been unusually changeable and 
cloudy for the time of year, and hence it has been difficult to compare 
the results of observations on different iliiys. For this reason it has 
been impossible to give more than general indications of the amount 
of deflection caused by tlie action of light in the cases recorded^ exact 
observations would have to be made with a standard light. 

It Boenied desirable to commence the observations wdth expci^iments 
on plain silver plates in different fluids. The plates used were not 
quite pure, having bi^cn reduced fiY)m various silvei* residues, and were 
about *974 touch. They were four inches long and one and a quarter 
inch wide, and were usually cleaned with fine emery powder, or with 
ornery cloth imuK'diatoly before and after use. It is, however, better to 
muko sure of the purity and cleanliness of the surface of the plates 
for each operation by beating them rcd-liot and then immersing them 
ill dilute sulphuric aeid. As facilities foi* doing this with thick plates 
'were not readily available, it has been omitted in all tlie following 
observations. As a rule, the plates were immersed in the solutions to 
a depth of from 2 to inches, care being taken to avoid moistening the 
upper unimmersed parts by capillary action or otherwise, and so exposing 
them to irregular curreuts from this cause. The plates were about 
half an inch apart, being kept separated by two wooden blocks with a 
dark ruby glass plate between them. 

I. SiLVEtt Plates in Water. 

Distilled Water, 

Distilled water being almost a nonconductor, the currents observed 
were naturally exceedingly w^eak and could only be clearly seen with 
strong sunshine. The deflection observed without the magnet varied 
from *5 to 3 divisions of the scale, and in nearly all cases the expose 
plate was positive to the unexposed, and formed the anode or dissolthlig 
plate of the couple. In some cases the exposed plate beci^e 
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sensitive ^^|^|he- &«t exposiire, but after a few exft^fs^m 

being so small, it was not thongbt nocessi^. 
to expcrMftwt^wifcb coloured glass or the spectrum. With tho dii^» 
ing magnet placed as before described the deflection was increased to 
about 6*5 dimkms. 

Tap ira/er. 

The tap water used was the iilterod JTooghly water, Kiippliod in the 
toTNTi mains. It is fairly pure and free from lime saKs, but chlorides 
are present in moderately largo proportion, tho amount of chloj-ino 
varying from ’5 to 1*4 parts per 100,000, and at tho linio of tho 
experiments it would bo about 1 to 1*2 parts per 100,000. The total 
hardness values from 3*15 to 11*5 parts and would bo about 9 2 >nrts per 
10(>,000 at tho time of the oxporimeiitH. In most of tho cases observed 
the exposed plate was distinctly positive to tho unexposod, as with 
distilled water ; but in some cases it was negative, and in one or two 
instances the action was irregular. Tlie i)latos were rather more sen- 
sitive than tliey were in distilled water, tho normal defloctions without 
the directing rftagnot varying from 1 to 7 divisions of tho scale, but 
usually they were between 2 and 4. 

In one case in which tho plates had boon in tho cell for about 38 
hours, and there was only a very slight cell-current, exposure to sun- 
shine gave a deflection of + 4*5 divisions without tho magnet, but with 
it tho deflection in bright suusliiue rose to -f- 20 divisions, and even in 
diffused light was + 5 divisions. Exposing under ruby glass gave a 
deflection of 4* *5 ; yellow glass -b *7 ; green glass + 1 ; blue glass -f *5 in 
difliused light, and 4* 7*5 in sunshine. Trials were also made with tho 
grating spectroscope without tho directing magnet, but the results were 
not conclusive and tho unsettled weather^ has, so fur, prevented their 
being repeated with the galvanometer in its most sensitive state. Tho 
plates were found very sensitive to changes in tho strength of tho light, 
but after repeated exposure to sunshine they secerned to lose sensi- 
tiveness. By the action of the wuter a greyish deposit of chloride 
was formed and in some cases a darkened image of the exposed part 
of the plate could be seen. It may bo noted that my experience docs 
not agree generally with that of liankol, who found that, of two silver 
plates immersed in water the plate exposed to white clouds, or to the 
setting Sun, was negative. 1 find, however, that on one occasion when 
fresh plates were exposed to daylight, the exposed plate was negative, 
the deflection being about 1*5 divisions of tho scale. On again exposing 
the same plates to sunshine the exposed plate was positive, and remained 
so afterwards on further exposure. On two other occasions of expo- 
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Bare to daylight, the exposed plate was exposed 

to sunshine the plates were almost inrai^ably positive; t^teve ttotioed 
this dillorouce with plates in other solutions. 

II. SiLVKIl PLATRS IN DILUTK ACIDS. 

As wc have .seen abov’^o, Decqucrcl found that with plates of gold 
or platinum, iniincrscMi in acid solutions, the jdato exposed to llie light 
WOK alvva 3 ^M positive. The same rule seems to apply to silver plates 
ill most eases, but not in all. 

Dilntii Hnlphtiric Acid* 

The action of dilute sulphuric acid upon silver jdates under the 
inflnonco of light seems to bo rnther iiTegular, but 1 find on looking 
through all the exporiments made, that in m^irly all cases the Hrst 
exposed plate of each pair had a negative tciuhujcy when first exposed, 
though it miglit bee.ome ])o.silive by subseipieut ex])osurc.s and in the 
same way the second plate of the pair, which was screened during tho 
first exposure, inigiit also bo positive on first exposure. The general 
tcMuleiicy was undoubtedly positive. The irregularilitvs may be pni'tly 
due (o the plates not being (juiti* pure. 

With silver plates immersed in distilled water acidified willi about 
a drop of acid in some 00 cc, of water, tlic exposed plate was generally 
positive when exposed to bright sunlight, the deflection without the 
directing iiiaguet varying from 1 to 4 ’5 divisions of tho scale, somo- 
times increasing after repealed exposures. In one experiment, however, 
tho exposed plate was distinctly and uniformly negative, oven after 
the position of tho jilates had been reversed, but subsefjueiib exposure 
of tho reversed plate made it positive. In another it was negative ou 
first exposure and then positive. 

With a pair of plates in tap water, acidified in the same way, the 
plafo exposed to sunshine was first negative with a deflection of — 3 
divisions on the scale, which increased to — 6 divisions by subsequent 
exposures. Iilxposure under coloured glasses also gave a negative de- 
flection, amounting with red glass to-1, with yellow and green glasses 
with blue glass to — 5, and exposed to sunshine agaiu-6, as 
before. The same plates being again exposed to sunshine later on 
wore also negative at first, but became positive and much more sensi- 
tive. Under coloured glasses the deflections wore also positive and very 
much lai'ger than on the fii'si exposure of the plate. After reversal| 
so that the fonuer unexposed plate became the exposed plate, 
dofleetion was again negative, amounting to->7 divisions, and incre^il^ 
with the exposure. These plates were very sensitive to ohati|pes ia 
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lights and A potoepiible deposit of chloride (f) on lt^ 

immented 

With plates immersed in a 1 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid in 
distilled water, it was found that if the plates were exposed to sunshiric 
a verj short time after being immersed iu the dilute acid, they were 
at first negative aud fairly sensitive to light but afterwards became 
positive; whereas in a case when tlic plates were loft standing for 24* 
hours to reduce the polarisation, tho}^ were positive, and nnich less sen- 
sitive than (he plates which were negative. After a short time they 
seemed to lose all sensitiveness. 

In tap water containing tlie same proportion of acid, tlio cx])()sod 
plates were generally [>o,sitivo on o])ening the sliiitter ; l)nt the current 
quickly decreased, and witli some plates after several exposures they 
gave a negative defloctioii. 

With plates immersed in distilled water containing two per cent, 
of acid the detloci ions wore usually ]n»sitivo and the plates scernod to 
become less sensitive by re]u;ated e\posun» and by tccplng. 

With plates iniincM'sed in <lilcito acid at 5 per c(‘iit,, which had been 
allowed to stand for 24 hours, and showed a V(*ry small cell-cur lent, 
the first plate of the pair was distinctly negative when oxpo.sed, 
the dofloction being —4, decreasing with cxpo.siirc to —2, hut tlm scMNmd 
plat© when e.xpo.sod after reversal of the j)lates in tlic cell was ir)silivo 
with a deflection of +(5. Two other pairs of plates in freshly-mixe'd acid 
were positive on fii^t and .«iuhso(juent cxposun s. The addition of acid 
lowered the sensitivoncs.s of tlic plates considerahly. 

All the plates showed a .slight grey dcpo.sit or slain on tlie im- 
mersed ends, but no trace of an iiiuige. 


Dilntc Nitric Aoitl, 

With nitric acid the cxpo.scd plates arc nearly always positive and 
the action is far more uniform than with snlphnrie. acid, especially 
when an appreciahle quantity of acid, as one per (jcnt. and over, is 
used. Becqucrel also found the exposed silver plate positive in dilute 
nitric acid. 

With distilled water acidified with about 1 drop of acid in 70 cc., 
tb© exposed plat© was positive on first exposure, but afterwards 
became negative. The plates were not very senBitive, the deflections 
without th^ directing magnet varying from 1 to 3 divisions of the scale* 

With 1 per cent, of nitric acid, gp, g* 1*250, in distilled water, after 
14 hours staudiug, the exposed plate was uniformly positive, and more 
peiudtiYe tbaxi with the acidulated water, the deflections in sunshine 
being to 4*5 divieionsy without the directing magnet. There 
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a slight greyish deposit on the no %e exposed 

With ihreo per cent, of the same acid in distilled watery after 22 
hours standing, the first plate exposed in weak sunshine first showed 
a negative deflection of 2 divisions, and after that was positive, the 
deflection of ropcafed exposures being steadily about + 6 divisions, 
without the magnet. With the directing magnet, the deflection was 
about + 20 divisions with tim 100 ohm, or j'jy, shunt. 

After the experiment the solution w^as found to contain silver. 


iJiliUc riiospJioric Acid. 

With dilute phosphoiic aci<l the deflections wore almost always 
positive. Plates fnishly iinraorsed in a mixture containing 1 per cent, 
of tho acid, sp.g.l 7r)0, in distilled water and exposed lo sunshine, gave 
an initial deflection, without tlie magnet, of + 23 divisions, but this 
<juickly decreased witli further exposure. After shutting off the light 
the cell-cuiTeut w\as found i<j have increased, and on again opening to 
sunshine the d(‘flection seemed slightly negative, but the action generally 
was irregular. Snhsc([nent exposures w^ith tho same cells or after the 
plates had bc(*ii reversed showed positive deflection and tho plates W'ero 
leas sensitive than at tirst. 

With tho same acid at 5 per cent, the deflections were uniformly 
positive. With plates ex[)osed to sunshine after 1C hours, the deflection 
without the magnet was + 8 divisions, hut, as in tho former case, it was 
less on subsequent exi)osurc. Tho same decrease of sensitiveness after 
exposure was noticed with the plates after reversal in tho cell. 


DU Ilk ITijdrochloric Acid. 

With 1 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, sp. g, 1*150, in distilled water, 
tho exposed plates have shewn themselves uniformly positive, and 
owing to the formation of a deposit of chloride they aro much more 
sensitive to light, than aro plates immersed in acids which do not form 
a sensitive compound with tho silver. The deflections with sunshine, 
without tlie directing magnet, wore from + 6 or +7, when the plates were 
first exposed, to + 36, when they had been kept for some horn's longer 
and then exposed. The plates were covered with a greyish deposit of 
chloride on the immersed parts, and there was a distinct darkened 
image on tho pna't of the plate exposed to light. Coloured glasses 
all gave positive deflections, tho red being the smallest, and then the 
green. 

With 3 per cent, acid, after 22 hoars I'esting, the plates exposed to 
sunshine were positive. Tho increase of acid seemed tor^noe the sen* 



aitivencfi^vi!^MBHh-» bi^fhest deflection in snnsliiii6) without iilio 
directing iiuijipip^ng + 16, while after the plates had stood for 37 
hoars it n^as oinly + 11. 

There was a dark grey de]K)Rit of chloride on tho immersed parts of 
the plates, which took a violet or purple colour on orposuro to light, 
and gave off on odour of chlorine. 

Dihite Uijdrohromic Aeith 

With dilute hydrobroniic acid containing 10 cc. of tho ordinary 
pharmaceutical dilute acid, of 10 per cent., to 100 cc. distilled water, tho 
plato exposed to snusliino or diffused daylight was uniformly negaiivo 
and extremely sensitive to liglit, tho first doflcciion in briglit siiiishino 
being about — 187 divisions, without the directing mngnet^ decreasing 
to a steady reading of about hlO divisions. Kven coloured glasses 
gave fairly largo deflections; red, — 13; yellow, — 54; green, — 64; 
^ blue, — J03. 

With dilute acid of double the above strength, the exposed plato 
was also uniformly negative, but tho plates did not seem so sensitivo, 
the deflection in sunshine, without tho magnet, being only — 82 ; but 
the readings depend very miieli on tho stronglh of the light, and this 
was variable at tho time of observing. 

In both tho.se cases tho plates were coated with a groy-groonish- 
yellow deposit of bromide, which turned dark on exposure, and formed 
a visible imago of tho exposed part of the plato. 

Dilute llydriodic Acid, 

As pure hydriodic acid is somewhat troublcsomo to prepare, I 
roughly made up a solution of it by precipitating ono gramme of barium 
iodide, dissolved in water, with sulphuric aetd and adding water to mako 
up 100 c.c. There was, however, a considerable quantity of free iodino 
present, tho solution being of a light shciry colour. 

The cell containing two clean silver plates immersed in this solu- 
tion was left standing for 15 hours. Tho plato exposed to sunshine 
was then found strongly negative, tho deflection, without the directing 
magnet, being — 110 divisions of the scale, afterwards going up to 
— ISO divisions. The plato was, very in.sensitivo to weak daylight, 
the reading being only 12 divisions when tho sun was hidden behind 
elouds. With coloured glassos fairly large deflections were obtained, 
always in tho same negative direction ; red glass giving 15 with 
daylight, and — 16 with sunlight ; yellow — 16*5 with daylight, and 
-- 20 with tmn; green — 14 with daylight, and — 19 with sun; blue 
16 with dayHgfat, and 80 with sun. By keeping, the plates 

J. II. 4 
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l>ocainc leHfl flcnftitivq> They were covwpi^with a loose deposit 
of iodicUs under which tho silver was darlE&fied. A faint 

image of the exposed part was visible. 


J)ilnlc Glacial Acetic Acid, 

WiUi plah's fvo.shly iinmcrsod in dilute glacial acetic acid of 1 per 
cent., tlie ])1 ji<c exjiosed to snnshino was positive, the deflection being 
about + bT) divisions, witlioui the niagiiot ; a second exposure gave a 
deneetioii of + 811 divisions. Ily keeping for 2t hours the plates were 
less sensitive, hut reinsiintMl pr>sitiv(‘. 

Plate's iinnicrs(jil in dilnti^ acitl of f) per cent, and kept hours 
before exfiosurc' sver*e less sensitive than the Jihove, tlio di'ilection with 
sunshine Ixn’ng only -f *1 divisions withoiif the nnignet, and iliey became 
less sensitive by further exposure, but were always positive. 


DiJnic Fiirtnic Acid, 

Th(5 only otlicv organic acid I have yet tried is formic acid, ono j>cr 
cent, in distilled water. After the cell had been standing 21 hours, ex- 
posure to suusliiue gave a deth'ctiou amounting to aliout 8 divisions, tho 
exposed plali5 being positive, Tho same plates after another 2 1 hours 
Btanding were found to have become very insensitive, the doflection 
being only one or two divisions of tho scale, tho exposed plate still being 
positive. 

lir. SlLVEK PLATES IN AlKALINE SOLUTIONS. 

Tlecijnerel found that when platinum or gold plates wci’c immersed 
in alkaline solutions, the plate exposed to light was negative. So far 
as my experience goes, this rule does not hold good with silver, the 
sign of the exposed plate being almost always positive. I have not 
tried these solutions very thoroughly, but tho results obtained with 
potash and other salts used seem conclusive. 

Solution of Potassium Hydroxide, 

With a solution of one per cent, of caustic potash in distilled water, 
tho cell having been standing 22 hours, tho coll current was nil. 

Exposure to bright sunsbiuo gave a deflection of about 9*5 divisions 
without the magnet, the exposed plate being positive. With the 
magnet the deflection was about + 45 divisions in sunshine, and -f 9 
divisions in daylight. With sunshine under blue glass tho deflection, 
with tho magnet, was + 31; under green + 9; yellow + 8; rod + 
4*5. Thci*e was no deposit on tho plates and no image of tho expoeed 
pai'ta. 
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tho coH havinjif bceii standing lor about l i or 15 hours, tho ccll-cuiTcnt' 
was voiy small, and the plato exposed to light, either daylight or suu- 
shine, was found to be positive, the deflection in tho former case being 
+ 22, and in tho latter + (53*5, without the magnet. 

With tap water made alkaline wdtli a few droi>s of ton per cent. 
solution of the carbonate in about (50 c. c. of w^ater, tho exposed plnies 
W'ore also positive and very sensitive, on first exposure, but ilio enrrent 
decreased with fiii'tlier action of light, and in subsequent exposures 
the plates wcix; less sensitive to light. They also lost sensitiveness by 
being kept in the cell. 

Solutions of Sodititn Carhonatt*, 

With silver ]»bitcs expo.sed shortly after iinnnu'sion in 1 per cent-, 
solution of anhydrous sodium carbonate in (jistill(‘d water, the plate 
exposed to sunshine was ]M)sitive, the deflection being about -f- 5 divisions 
without tho magnet. In .snljscqnent exjK>sures the ]dates wer^^ h'ss 
sensitive, but remained positive. 

With a stroiigei* solution, at 5 per cent., the results w’cro sitriilar, but 
tho plaioa seemed somewhat more sensitive. 

Solution of Tjtf Ilium Carbonate, 

With plates exposed shortly after immersion in a 1 per cent, soliitiou 
of lithium carbonate in distilled water, the j)l ate exposed to sunsJiino 
was positive, tho deflection being about + (5 divisions without tlio 
magnet. The plates lost sensitivenesH after tlie first exposure as well 
as by keeping for 34 hours, i>iit remainod positive. 

DiJulti Solution of Ammonia, 

With a solution of 1 c, c. of strong licpiid ammonia in 100 c. c. dis- 
tilled water, the cell having been left stunding some 14 or 15 hours, 
the jdates were found to be exceedingly insensitive to light; oven with 
the magnet the deflections in sunshine were only about 2 divisions, tho 
exposed plates being positive. 

Another pair of plates imraci-sod in a froshly-mixed solntion, 
contfainiag 2 c. c. of liquid ammonia in 100 c. c. of water, and exposed soon 
after immersion, wore also found insensitive, but not so much so as 
the last ; the deflection on first exposure in sunshine being about 3 
divisions, without the magnet. Tho curront, however, docrtxiscd on 
further exposure, and the same effect was observed in subsequent 
exposures. After a short time no current was perceptible. 

The immei'sed parts of the plates shouted no deposit. 


I?" BoiUUon of rQtassium Oarhomte, 

iion of one per oent. of anhydrous potassium carbonate, 
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Potassium Oymide, ' 

With a Bolution of potassiaai cyanidbe i& distilled wator^ a1)oiit 1 
per cent., there was a strong negatiro pqjlllMBation carrent in the cell 
when first prepared, which took sereral hours to snbside. When fresh- 
ly immersed the exposed plate was negative, but not very sensitive, 
the deflection without the magnet being only — 4 divisions for sunlight. 
By keeping the cell 24 hours the polarisation current subsided entirely, 
and the plate exposed to sunshine was again negative with a deflection 
of — 3 5 divisions. A slight moveraeni of the coll, however, seemed to 
cause a reversal of the current with a deflection of + 6*5 divisions 
which furtlier continued for another 6'5 divisions after the light had 
been shut off. The same elfect was observed on subsc(|uent exposures, 
first the plate was negative then positive, while the polarisation cun*ent 
increased in the same di?*c(jtioii. After a time the plate seemed to 
becorno <|uite insensitive to light. 

With the same i)Iates reversed there was again a very lai^c initial 
negative polarisation current. On fir.st exposure of a plate to sunshino 
the defloetion was — 14*4 divisions, without the magnoi. On slintting 
off the light, the negative polarisation current was found to have very 
largely iiiercasod. On second exposure the plate was first negative and 
thou positive. On shutting oil: the light the cMiiTcnt continued + 2 5 
divisions in the same direction and then turned back in its original 
direction. The plates were coated with a dark grey deposit, thicker at 
the upper part of the plates than at the lower. About the immersion 
lino there was a yellowish-white deposit, and the plates wore deeply 
corroded, but no sign of an image of the exposed pai’t was visible. 

From the above experiments it would appear that as a general 
rule sunlight has an oxidising or dissolving effect on silver, whether in 
acid or alkaline solutions, tlio exposed plates being nearly always posi- 
tive and coiisecpiontJy forming the anode of the voltaic couple. With 
solutions decomposed by silver and forming sensitive compounds the 
action is variable. 


IV. Plain Silver plates dry. 

When a comparatively largo silver plate about 6x4 inches, not 
immersed in any solution, but with its ends connected by silver bands to 
the terminals of the galvanometer, the directing magnet being specially 
placed so os to increase the normal sensitiveness about 13 times, was 
exposed to light so that the upper half remained unexposed, it was 
found possible to dotoct a slight current between the exposed and un- 
exposed halves of the plate; the exposed half being positive to the 
unexposod. With an unclcanod plate that had lain in a drairerfbr 
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some monttiB', ^fTeotion in sunshine was fairly large, amounting to 
about 10 diyisious, or rather moi*e than the deflection caused by the con- 
tact of dry aino a&d copper. When, however, the same plate had boon 
carefully denned with a solution of c^’^anide of potassium followed by the 
usual rubbing with emery cloth, tho deflection was found to bo still posi- 
tiv'c, but much smaller, being only about 1*5 divisions on first exposure, 
and by repeated exposure it was reduced fo alx)nt ‘25 division. 

With subsequent ex])osiire8 tho deflection was generally in the 
same direction, but onco, after frosh cleaning, it was nogaiivo. With 
a plate of pui'e silver deposited on glass, freshly polished, the first 
exposure gave after a short interval, a fairly strong negative deflectiDri, 
but with subsequent exposures at intervals tho defleetions have been 
sometimes negative and .sometimes positive, l)ut always very small, so 
that the observations are somewhat uncertain. P]ate.s of almost perfect- 
ly pure silver, 91)9*5 touch, obtained through tho Icimlness of tho Mint 
Master, Lt. Col. Ilaiitl, R. K., F. 11 S., gave also rather imielinife results, 
owing to tlio smallness ()f the currents, and though tlio defied ions wore 
generally positive on first exposure of the plates, they wore sometimes 
negative, or became so by prolonged exposure. Tho gencj*al tendency, 
however, appeared for tho plates to bo j) 08 itive under the iullucnce of 
light, and, if this is the case it would seem to point to souk* slight 
oxidising action on the surface. At the same time, tho results obtained 
with pure silver and the fact that iu so many oases the dcfhjctions have 
been first po.sitivo and then negative, appear to favour tho oonelusion 
that such plates arc really negative. It was clearly ascertained that tho 
currents produced were not due to tho action of beat, beeanse with tho 
plate first observed and with tho purest silver plates, the action of heat 
applied at the exposed cud of the plate was to give a positive deflection, 
but with the less pure silver plates used in ’the cells and of hers largely 
alloyed with copper, the heated end of the plftio was always negative 
to the cool end. The deflection invariably increased wif h the continuance 
of tho heating, and was always in the same direction on repetition of it. 
The light currents, on the other hand, showed a docruaso of deflec- 
tion from repeated exposuros and sometimes a change of sign in a 
direction contrary to tho heat currents shown by the same plates. Tho 
observation is rather a diflicult one and requires further repetition under 
more favourable conditions of light, in order to obtain definite results, 

1 have also tried the offoci of solutions of alkaline haloid salts 
upon silvor plates, but as this paper is already beyond tho usual 
limits, it may be well to defer the account of these and oilier 
experiments on photographic plates containing the haloid salts of silvor 
to a future paper. 
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Novicioj Indica) VL A review of Ulc gmua Colqiilioania. — By D. Pbain. 

[Hood May ara.] 

Writing in 1885 (Flora of British India, iv, 674) Sir Joseph 
Hooker had to say of nd.s genuH “ I am quite unable to distin^^uish 
the first three species, or to reconcile 11n‘ir spccimons, descriptions 
and published drawirif^s with one another.” And in 1890, when enga- 
ged in arranging the Calcutta Herbarium material of the natural 
order Laijia'jvk to which the genus belongs, f the writer, after consider- 
able study came to the sanu^ conclusion. 8inee then, however, the open- 
ing up of ih(‘ liill-country to the oast of the Irj’awaday lias enabled 
th(j (hilcutta Herbarium to s<‘nd native colh'ctors into hitherto unknown 
portions of the Shan Hills. On(» result has been the conimnnicatiou 
of suites of specimens that have helped to clear n]> some of the doubtful 
points. Ilrielly stated, the re.sult of a renewed study has been that there 
seems to bo no necessity for recognising more than two species in the 
genus; both these species are, however, very variable, and include be- 
tween them seven more or less distinguishable and »\efinablo forms. 
The ])rescnt paper consists of a short l)il)li(>gniphical review of those 
witli diagnoses of all of them, and with an account of tlicir distj*ibution 
np[HMidcd. 

Tim genus Coi.qirjioi’NiA wa.s fonnd(‘d by Wallicb in 1822, J on 
specimens colh’cted by himself in Nepal, in honour of his friend Sir 
ttohort Cohjuhoun, Ihirt., of the H. C.’s service. His diagnosis, 
and voluminous description of Coh/nhonnia coccinoa, the species ihon 
proposed, he ropuhlisluMl, practically nnaltcroLl, two yeai’s later, § giving 
at the same time a coloured jdato which rejiri'scnts however, not the 
typical plant originally described, but a variety with smaller flowers. 
In a note at the end of this second descrijit ion, Wallicli distinguishes 
by name and by a general diagnosis a second species, G. ivstita. This, 
lie says, comes from various localities in Nc])al, at a higher clevat.ion 
than the stations for (h corcinva^ and occurs also in Kamrion. He says 
that 0. vvslita flowers in the height of the rains, C7. coccinea at the end 
of the rains and in the cold weather ; the main di,stiuction given, how- 
ever, is one of tomcntuin ; this is described as being in C. coccinea scaly- 
stellate, rusty, dense and friable, in C. vrstita soft, white, thick and 
sepai‘ablo.|l The flower-spikes and flowers aro admitted to be similar; 
plainly thcroforo the distinction is not a far-rcacliiiig one. 

* Cohiufumuia roccinca Wall , f'. vcMita Wall., C. eli'i/ms Wall. 

t Joum. Soc. Bengal, lix, 2, 2^4. 

J Ti'iVis. Linn, Soc , xiii, GOS. 

§ Tent tVor, XajK, i, 12 t. 0. 

|| Tent, Fhr Sap., i, II. 
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The LARiATiR of tho H. E. I. Company’s Herbanum were distri- 
buted by WalHch in 1829 j* * * § Ronihnni, who tovised for WalUch tho 
naming of this particular order, treated those two species somewhat 
differoully. In 0. coccinea he I’ccognized thi’ee distinct forms : — f 

(1) . C. coceincd proper ; the pink-flowered plant orii^iually des- 

cribed in lhaiis* Linn, and re-doscribed in Tvnt, 

Flor, Nap. 

(2) . VAR. p. major Ileutli. ; tbe Nepaloso plant from In’j^ber levelw 

and with dcMiser tonientuin, treated by WalHeli ns ideiitienl 
\vi<h the plant from Katuaon that be distinguislicd 
cally from (7. comum, 

(3) . VAif. y. ptirvifhra (lentil.; an oi'!ing('-flnvven‘(l plant, not 

clearly dllTrreiif ialcd by Wallirh in cifiu'r of his descrip- 
tions, but ligurctl by him in ibe Tentamru as typical 0. 
coerwea. 

On the other band the name C. rr>iii/a was sti'icily limited to ibo 
plant from Kamaou already rclerrod to, nliieb bad bc'en eomiminieated 
to Wallieli by llliukwortlijJ; and a new speeies from Burma, f\ vlvfjana^ 
was for the first tinu} mentione<!.§ In llio same year Beutluim in 
anotlier plaeo defined tho genua, iiientioning all three species, but 
not there distinguishing tbe varieties of (/. coccinea,\\ 

In 1832 Wallich again dealt with these ColfpihonniaSj figui’ing botli 
G. t^estita vmd 0. elrgans.^ lie diagnosed 0. r rati la from 0, rocxiitra 
its “ ovate-ohlong miieh attcmiiato aeumiuato loaves, very dimsely lioary 
tomentoso below, fia arc the lirancbos,” adding that this ebaraetcr 
comprises all the poiids in which C\ rcsiila diflbrs from C. coccinea, 
Pi^m the original sjiccimcns it is evident that this figure of G, vestita 
was taken from one of Blinkworth’s Kamaon specimens; AVallich did 
not however adopt Beiitham’s limitation of *0. vtisiiia to that locrality, for 
ho iHiplacod in tho species the Nepaloso plant that I’oi-ms Bentbam’s 
C, coccinca VAR. majors In immediate se<juence conic the definition and 
figure of G, clegamy the Bui'mese species ; of this he incmlions having 
only seen one slirub ; the best distinction, Wallich says, between this 
and G, coccinea, which it much resembles, is the colour of the flowers — 
oitingc, dotted with crimson specks, instead of rod, Tho plant is dos- 
* crib^ as having leaves veiy softly tomentose on both sui*faces, an idea 

* Lith. Cat n, 2084—6, 

t Wall. Lith, Cat. n. 2085/1, 2085/ft 2085/7- 

} W(dL Lith, Cat. u. 2080. 

§ Wall. Lith, Cat. n. 2084. 

II Benthmit Stfnop^. Ldbiat in Bot, Beg., xv, sub 1202. 
f Plant, As. Sat,, iU, 4ft tt. 207^ m 
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hy no means conveyed by tbe fignro, which represents a plant that, as 
Sir Joseph Hooker says,* cannot bo distingnished from O. coccinea vab. 
paiviflora. Those two plants arc however remarkably dissimilar in 
tomcniam, the hairs being stellate in yak. parvijlora^ as they arc in all 
the other forms of C. coccinea, but simple in (}, elajans. As regards 
the degree of tomeiitum of G, elegans it is the description that is accurate, 
the iiguie that is misleading. 

in 1834 llentham again dealt with the genusf, and on this occasion 
still confined O, veditci to the Kamaon jdjiiit of Blink worth, though in 
C. coccinea he now recognized only two forms : — 

(1) . 0. coccinea proper, which now includes the original 

plant deseribed by Wallicb, as wtdl as the Nepalese portion 
of VValJicb’s veslila; this variety therefore now includes 
tlic original C. coccinea and Bentham’s own 0. coccinea 
VAR. major. 

(2) . VAR. /J. parvi flora Benth., which is the same as the plant 

sc» named in 1829. 

The Burmese (?. elegans is defined in the Wallichian sense. 

In JH48 BonthamJ followed in the main his treatment of 1834, but 
as regards 0. coccinea confined the Wallieliian number 2086 to vab. 
parri flora iiUmc, although, os we have just seen, this number applies in the 
Catalogue to ov'ory s[)ecimen of Colquhiunia collected in Nepal. Under 
C. vedila also Bent ham diverged somewhat from his j)rcvious treat- 
ment by admitting into the species a plant sent by Griffith from Assam, 
This is, liowovcr, a plant that must bo kept specifically apart from (7. 
vesHta if C. veatita deserves to bo held specifically distinct from 0. 
coccinea ; wdiile, oven if 0. vestita and 0. coedma bo conspecific, this 
Assam plant is still varietally distinct from both. 

Ill 1860 Sir William Hooker figurcd§ as C. coccinea a plant raised 
at Kovv from seed sent by Wallicb from Nepal. This is the plant 
originally figured by Wallich in the Tcntamen, and therefore is not 
exiKsily the one originally described by him there and in the Linnean 
Society's Transactions ; it is not typical G, coccinea, but is Bentham’s 
C. coccinea var. parvifora. 

In 1861 Sclilechtcndal dcscribedH as (7. Tnollis a plant whoso origin 
he was unable precisely to trace. His description is, however, so full 

* Flora of British India, iv, 674. 

t Lahiat. Qen, 8p 644. 

t DC. Prodr., ii, 407, 

§ Bot. Mag., Isxvi, t. 4514. 

II Linnaea, vin, 681, 
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and clettr as to leave no room for doubt that hia plant is identical with 
the Assam one referred by Bentham to C, ivsrtte.* 

In 1873 Houllet figured as C. tomcntomX what appeara to bo the 
same plant. 

In 1876 Bentham and Hooker speak of the possible existence of a 
fourth specieat ; it is not clear whether by this fourth species l)e meant 
Schlechtendal’s 0. mollis^ which is cited indirectly through a reference 
in Walpers ; or a Burmese plant collected by ilason, Parish, Anderson 
and Kurz since published as 0. tenwjiora Hook. f.§ but which in 1877 
Kurz|| described as 0. degans. Kiirz wrote under tins (lisadvantngo of 
only knowing WalHcli's plant from the figui'o which Wallich gives of it ; 
that figure, as has already hecii said, is quite misleading. 

The next account to he noli<‘(*d i.s the most important of all — that 
by Sii* § Joseph Hooker in the Flora of British India. Hero four species 
arc described : — 

,1. coccinf^a Wall. ; With Bentham’s vak. parvijlora c.Kclndrd, 

2. C. vestita Wall.; liinitcil, in the sense Jwlopted by Bentham 

in 1818, to the Kainaoii plant of Wallich ainl the (li if- 
. *tithiau i)lant from Assam, If — the Nepal plant originally 
included in C, vestita being oxcludeil ami Sclih‘cbion- 
dal’s CL mollis not ])eii)g referred to; the idenliiy of 
(L vrstita as a whole with typical (!, coccinm is siiggestiul. 

3. r. elegans Wgll. ; limited to the oj'iginal Walliehian plant 

from the Taong Douiig Mts; its identity with i), 
coccinm tau. imrvijhra Benth., is .saggested, 

* There arc two minor references to tho ^enus by Wfiljior.**, Anunfrtt iii, SOa 
(1852) Whoro ho mentions C. coerhiMt ; iiTiii Annafcn v, (>S0 (lHr>8) wiirro Im ^(ives 
Schlechtendars diajcnosis of C.moVi^t: this last refemice is cilOfJ in tho ('hnivra 
Plafitariim thouf^h the orijfimil descripfion in JAnnaca is not. 

t EonlUt, Rev. Hortic. (1873) p. iJU. It shouhl, Inavover, bo pointed oat that 
Sir Josc])h Hooker docs not a>;roo with the writer’s view in iliis respect. Ho 
refers Houllet’s plant to C. coccinea fand it may he tiiat form of C. cocriuea 
called by Bentham var. major); Griffith’s plant is referred in ilio F. B, 7.— as 
Bentham referred it — to C. rcatifn j C. itiolUs is not quoted in Sir Joseph’s article. 

J Geneva Planiarum^ ii, 1208. 

§ Flor. Brit. Ind., iv., 674. This form—apparcntly more common than true 
^'0. elegans — extends from Tenasserim to Yunnan. In tho Calcutta Herbarium 
it is in evidence that at one time Knr» thonght this distinct from the C. eUguvs of 
WaUich’s description^-of which he had no specimen — and proposed naming it (L mnr- 
tahanka. Later, he decided that it must be the C. elegans^ of Wallich’s figure, 
which it vesembles, as to tomentnm, rather more closely than the true plant does. 

Ij fbr. Pier, Brit. Bvrma, ii, 278. 

f In Mr. C. B. Ckrke’fl Herbarium this Assam plsfat is distinguished from the 
Komaon 0. vestita proper, a« vestita tab. rugota C. B. Clarke MSS. 

J. II. 6. 
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4. (7. tenmjkra Hook. f. ; the new epecies 

Two more recent referencen to the genus have now to he noticed. 

Mr. Hemsley in his Index Sinensis* mentionui one species ; this he 
identifies, though rather doubtfully, with 0. cocdnea. The plant comes 
from Hupeh, South China, and the same form has more recently been 
collected in the Kya Valley, Upper Burma, by Genl. Gatacre. It is not 
C. cocdnea^ but is much more nearly allied to G. elegans ; though a very 
distinct form, it is probably quite sufficiently differentiated if treated 
as a variety of the last named species. 

Sir Henry Collett and Mr. Hemsley in a paper On a Collection of 
plants from Upper Burma and the Shan States^ mention two species : — 

1. C. elegans Wall. ; the true WalHchian plant, never met with 

since it was collected by Wallich till it was obtained in 
1887 by Genl. Collett, who speaks of it as certainly the 
most beautiful Labiate of the Shan Hills. Like 0. 
cocdnea vAiu mollis (C. mollis Schlecht.) this is always 
an erect shrub as regards colour of flowers there are 
two distinct forms, one with pale salmon-coloured, the 
other with dark red corollas. 

2. 0. vestita Benth., not of Wallich; not the true WalHchian 

plant, but Schlechtendars C. mollis, Mr. Clarke’s 0. vestu 
ta VAR. rugosa. 

The generic descriptions given by Wallich, Bentham, Schlechtendal 
and Hooker are so accurate and full that nothing can be added to them, 
and little is necessary beyond providing brief diagnoses of the various 
forms met with in the genus. Of these last there are altogether seven, 
and though in this paper they are treated as only of varietal rank, it 
may well be that other writers will find it necessary to consider them 
distinct species ; indeed, as species at present go in the natural order 
liABiATiB, it cannot be denied that forms so very distinct as the real 0. 
vestita of Kamaon and as Hooker’s 0, tenuijhra are well entitled to the 
higher ranks. But what has to bo pointed out very distinctly is that 
on those who may feel compelled io give this higher rank to these 
species of Wallich and of Hooker, it will be incumbent to recognise also 

• Joum. Linn. See., xxvi, 299 (1890.) 

t Jowm. Linn, doc., xxriii, 1-160 (1880), 

{ GenL Collett remarks {Joum. Linn. 8oe. xrriii, 8) on the diserepeiKy between 
this foot and the definition by Kurs (For. Flor. Brit. Burma, iJ, 278} of €. elegans sm 
• a Boandent or half •soandent ehrob.' Kurs’e definition however doee not in the 
least refer to Wallioh’s original plant but to that other form oolleoted hp hknaelf ps 
Vega, named by Sir Joe^h Hooker C. Uwd/tsra, wbidb is ahvaye a aoaoMM 
plant. 
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SchleoftimiU 0. w.oUi$^ and to giye specifio rank to that very distinct 
new form oollected in Northern Barma by Oataore and in South China 
by Henry. 

It is remarkable that the character from tomentnm which has 
been mainly relied upon — and with rather unsatisfactory results — in 
diagnosing the various species, should still prove the most effective and 
reliable. It has, however, to bo noted that hitherto only the degree of 
tomentum and not its nature has been referred to, the difference between 
the simple hairs, of the C. elegatis series and the stellate hairs of the 0. 
cocctnea series of forms having been overlooked.* 

COLQUHOUNIA Wall. 

Nat. Ord. LABIATAF. 

Tribe. STACJirDFAS. 

Tall, robust, mmbling herbs with rounded branches. Leaves ovate, 
margins dentate or crenate, petioled, acute or acuminate, base cuneaie, 
rarely truncate or cordate, tomentosc, as are the branches, with stellate 
or simple hairs. Whorls axillary, or in dense or lax-flowered spikes 
or racemes, of pink, orange, or scarlet, concolorons or spotted flowers. 
Oalyx distinctly lO-nerved, equally 5-toothed, throat naked. Corolla 
tube incurved not annulate, throat inflated ; galea entire or more rarely 
notched, shorter than the almost equally 3-lobed lower-lip. Stamens 
4, ascending under the upper lip, the lower pair longer; anthers con- 
niving in pairs, the cells divaricate, confluent. Disc equal ; style shoi'lly 
2-fid with snbequal lobes. Nutlets oblong, compressed, with the lip pro- 
duced as a submembranous wing. 

1. COLQCHOONIA C0C01N£A Wall., ampl. 

Tomentum of stellate hairs on stems * and leaves ; liairs on the 
corolla many-celled, glandular at the tip ; wings of nutlets sub-laciui- 
ate, not longer than body of nut ; calyx teeth triangular. 

Himalaya: Indo-China. 

VAR. a. typica; leaves dentate-crenate, tomeiifum white, 
usually sparse, ultimately almost disappearing; fiowers 
large, pink or red. 0. cocctnea Wall., Trans. Linn. Soc., 
xiii, 608 (1822) ; Tent. Flor. Nap., i., 13, fig. exel (1824) ; 
Cat. n. 2085/1 (1829); Benth., Bot. Beg, xv., sub 1292 
(1829) ; Lab. Oen. & Sp. 644 (le34) : DC. Prodr., xii, 
457 (1848) ; Walp., Ann., iii, 268 (1852) : Hook, i, Flor. 

* The oo-nrdinaie dlfleraioe la the nature of the ghoidalar hairs on the corolla, 
ediM la MetriUBg, was pointed tiie writer by his friend Hr. Brilhl, who 

kindly went over the forms after they had bean eorted out. 
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Brit. Tnd., iv, 674 (1885). 0. coccinea YAJt. fi* SeiA. in 
Wall. Cat. n. 2085/^3 (1829). C. vestita Wall., Tent. Flar. 
Nap., i, 14, (1829), and PI. As. Rar., 43 (1832), in part 
and ejccluding the Kamam locality and the figure* 

Nki‘AL; on GoHsaiii Than, Wallich ! Scully! and Sheopore, WaU 
lich ! SrKKiiM : Joiij^ri, King's collector ! and Lachen, Hooker ! G. Qammie ! 
Kiiakfa ; Mairiin^, Hooker and Thomson ! ilfaw/i ! 

A shrub 8-10 feet hi^h, cn^ct when standing alone but of sprawling 
habit and serni-scandent when gi’owing with other species. In ’the form 
originally issucxl as VAU. p, major Beiith., the tomentum is wliite as in 
(/. vestita^ and unuHually dense, while the flowers are generally of a 
rather paler pink than in tlic speeimona originaliy intended as typical, 
wliere the leaves are often ultimately quite glabrous from au iuitial 
rusty j)ubescetice, and the flowers are dark red. Both forms have, how- 
ever, similarly shaped dcntate-crenato leaves, and in both tlie wings 
of the nutlets are nearly as long as tlic body of the nut These are the 
ff>rnis to whiclj, in spile of his figure, it would be necessary to restrict 
Wallich’s name (\ coccinea, if vestitannH the others are (jiistinct species. 

VAU. )3. Plain ; leaves (sometimes cordate at the base) 

crenute, crcruitions large, tomentum dt‘ns(», floccose, white, 
separating in patches but not disap]>canng completely; 
flowi'rs large pink. C vestifa Wall., Tent, b^lor. Nap., i, 14 
(1824) in 2^arf, the Kamaon plant only; PI. As. Rar., iii, 43, 
t. 267 (1832) to fig. ; Wall., Cat. n. 2086 (1829) : Beuth., 

Dot. Reg., XV, snb \29i (1829) ; Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1834) ; 
1)(.\ Prodr., xii, 457 (1848) c.rcl. the Assam plant : Hook, 
f.. Plor., Brit. Ind., iv, 674 (1885) the KamaoH^lant only, 
Kamaox; Srinagar, Blinkworth! Naini Tal, Anderson! lluRSoorio, 
King! Kali valley, Duthic n. 3308! CnuMiu; at Tak-Chang, King's 

collccfi>r ! 

Like the preceding this is according to circumstances erect or semi- 
seandent. The flowers are pale red as in 0. coccinea p, major, where also 
the tomentum is \vhite. The leaves, however, (which in C. are 

erenato, none of tlic ci*enations being sharp pointed) enable us to dis? 
tinguish ea.sily tlio two forms. The gathering from Chumbi has the 
thinner tomentum of C. coccinea jS. majocy but the leaf-margins ar^ 
ercimte not serrate ; it thus serves to connect 0. coccinea with C* vesHta* 
VAR. y. parviflora Benth. ; leaves and flowera smaller than in 
the type, tomentum rusty, flowers orange or golden yellow, 
Avith orange red lobes. (?• coccinea Wall., Tent. Flor. Nap,, 
i, t. 6 (1824) the fig. onHy,; Hook., Bot. Mag. U 4514 (1859)^ 
C. coccinea VAR. panifiora Benth. in Wall., Cat. n* 2Q6S/y 
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(1829) ; Lab. Gen. & Sp. 644 (1834) ; DC. Pi'odr., xii, 457 * 
(1848). 

Nkpal; on Sheopore, Wallich! 

Scamlent ; this variety is represented only by Bpeciinens collected — 
by Wallich ; the leaves have larprer teeth and soiriewliat resemble those 
of C. elcganp, which is however always a shrub. It is quite ns entitled 
to speci6c rank as is C. vestiia ; if ii’caied as a species it ought to bo 
known as C. parvijiora, 

VAR, 8. mollis Prain ; leaves crenato, crcnations very small, 
toraentum dense, rusty, pennanent ; flowers large, oningo 
or rod, 0. mollis Sohlccht., Liniiaea, viii, 6H1 (1851); 
Walp., Ann., v, 689 (1858), C. tnmvniom Hcmllet, R<‘v. 

.. JJortie., (1873), 1.31. C, vesfila Ilenth., I)(^ Prodr., xii, 457 
(1848) not of WalL^ the Assam plant only: Hook, f., Flor. 
Brit. Ind., iv, 674 ( 1885) excluding the Kamnon plant ; not of 
Wall. ; C\)llett lleinsley, Jouru, lauii, Soe. xxviii, 116 
(1890) ; not of Wall,, (\ vestita VAR. riigosa U. B. Clarke Mss, 

Sikkim ; ^alasim, Kimfs collectitr! Bootan ; (IrillUh ! Misiimi ; 
Griffith n, 4028 (Kew Dist,) ! Khasia; Mairnng, Sinwns! Oldham ! Olarho 
11.16138! Shillong, Mann! Collett! Diiigling, C7a/7c« n, 5900 ! Cheira, 
Hooker and Thomson ! Clarke n, 5322 ! Ma.mi'UR ; Kassoine, Wail n, 5123 ! 
Burma ; Shan hills at Pwelila, Collett ! 

An extixjmely distinct form, always a shrub, and easily rocognis<'(l 
by its stout vivgate habit and by its mitlets with very slmrt wings. 
This might be still considered spe(;ilioa)ly di.stinct oven if (?. ^v^s7^7a woi'o 
merged in C. coccinm^ and if looked upon as a good species it ought to 
bear the name O, mollis Sclilocht. The leaves dilTer from those of 
0, coccinra in being ahvays crenate, and fi'oin ihoso of P, vrstita in ihf3 
small size of the creuations, and in the rusty, not wliite, toirieidum. 

2. Colquhounia klkoans Wall., miend, 

Tomentum of simple hairs on stems and serrate h'aves ; liaij's 
on the corolla few-ccdled, glandular at the base ; wings of nutlets entire, 
acute, longer than body of nut ; calyx teeth acuminate, 

Indo-chixa; S. China, 

VAR. a. typiva ; whole plant densely, softly tf>raent/).se ; flowers 
in very dense inany-flovv€»red axillary heads ; corolla dark-red 
or salmon-coloured, with or without crimson spots, tube 
long, throat wide. C. elegans Wall., Cat. n. 2084 (J829); 
Bonth,, Bot. Ueg., xv, sv,h 1292 ( J829) ; Wall., PI, As. Ha?*., 
iii, 43, t. 268 (1832) : Benth., Lab. Gen. <Sk Sp. 645 (1835); 
DC. Prodr., xii, 457 (1848) : Hook, f, Flor. Brit. Ind., iv, 674 
(J885); Collett & Hemsley, Journ. Linn. Soc. xxviii, 116 
(1890). 
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8M)iii. finis at Toanmi^ Cdlettl a^ ilttw, Fmitonl 

'd l^eiuvirt jfanders > Raby fiincs district, freqaeat, kiug*» 

% shrsfli^'e t<) 10 foet Ifigh, and apparently neveif scfiiii^^ 
lowers as^ aometimrs red (OoUeit, King's Collectorg) Bonietkoetl aalmon- 
colooi^ )inth cuniHon bpota 1 lyaU/WO Bometimes uniformly salmon* 
Fnliont Manders). 

? TAR. ^ pmcifijora Pram , alniost glabvws throaghoat, flowers 
in loose few-flowerod axillary heads; eorolla n'd, tube very 
short, throat wide (\ rorcmra Hemsl.y^oqyn. liinn. Soo., 
xivi, 299 (1890) not of Wall 

S China; Tchang, A, Henry n. 3334! Bokma ; Kya Valley, OeU<icrt ! 

Avery diatinet, always scandent form, with a much more slender 
habit than the preceding ; tlie nutlets arc how'evor not distingaislUibleY 
and the tomentum is of precisely the same character, though Bb 
slighter in degree If this is treated as a distinct species, which will 
bo nicoBsary if specific rank continues to be claimed for C tenuifiora^ it 
might be known as C j»auciflom , 

VAK y, tiunijlora Pram; sparsely hairy throughout, flowers in 
loose many-flowered long axillary racemes ; coiolla i od, tnbfl^ 
very long, throat nari’owed ( \ tenwjlora Hook f ., Plor.' 
Bnt. Ind., iv, 07 A (lb85). T elrgans Kurz, For Flor, Brit. 
Duima, ii, 278 (1877) not e/ Walhch, (7, martabamca Kurz 
Mss, in Herb. Calcutta. 

R. China ; Yunnan, Andtrbon ' Burma; Poneshee Ande?^’<ron/ Pegu, 
Knrz ! Karcnni, Mamt ' Tpaassfrim ; Moulmcin, Parish ^ 

Also a veiy dibtinct form , in habit exactly like the last, but with 
mnch longei flowers tlnni even in the type, and with an absolutely, as 
well as 1 datively, nano wer oorolla-tbroat Distinct, however, though 
the form is it is not convenient to give it specific rank, as this would 
necessitate the recognition of parviflora^ 0. moUis, and (7. paneifhfa as 
distinct species also. 
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§ iNTRODLCiony Sketch. 

The Indian Ocean is broken on the north by the Indian Peninsula 
into two roughly triangular seas The eastern, rather the smaller, foi ms 
an area known vaguely as the Bay, Gulf, or Sea of Bengal— tho first 
of these names being that most usually employed — bounded on the west 
» by Ceylon and India, on the east by the Malay Isthmus (Tonasserim) 
and Indo-Chma, and on the north by the Gnngctic Delta* The ocean- 
ftarfacothus defined is, however, further differentiated into three distinct 
I hydrographical areas. 

These areas are (a) the Bat of Bengal, a bight limited to the wosi^ 
by the Eistna Delta, to the cast by Capo Negrais and situated to the 
north of an arbitrary line — the parallel of Lat. 16® N. — beyond which 
it passes into (&) ihe Sfa of Bevoal, stretching from Coromandel 
wd Ceylon, on the west, to the Andamans and Nicobars on the east. 
The Sea of Bengal opens southwards into the Indian Ocean proper, from 
which it is hydrographically rather definitely limited by the somewhat 
rapid upward shelving of its floor from the bottom of that ocean to a 
unifomi depth of tSOO fathoms along a Hne roaghly ooincideiit wi^ 
the paraBel of Lat. 6® N. Thereafter its fleer is a plain and preotiealty 
J.ii. 6 
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a level one, for if slopes so gradually northwards that, as it passes into 
the Bay proper, its depth is still 1400 fathoms. No such cleai|^elimiter ‘ 
tion exists between Sea and Bay ; tho plain that forms their common 
still 8h)pcs gradually upwards towards the north till, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lai. 20^^ N., the edge of the shelf of the Gangetic Delta is 
reached. 

The southern edge; of tho floor of the Sea of Bengal may, in spite 
of i<s (h'ptJi of ov(T 2000 fathoms, be taken as, in a sense, the margin 
also of llie eontinent of Asia, for there is more than the rapid increase 
of hIojkj towards the bottom of the Indian Ocean to characterise it. To 
ibes west it eoiiujides with tliat remarkably abi’Upt terrestrial elcTation 
wliicli j’csults in ihe island of Ceylon, oil* the south-west coast of which 
island, less than 40 miles from tho Basses, tho ocean depth of 2300 
fathoms is reache<l. To tho east a precisely similar toiTestrial eleva- 
tion, though of Binaller size and nuich less height, is met wdth. Just as 
C(ylun lies, a pear-shaped eminence, to tho cast of Lon. 80° E., so to the 
cast, of Lon. 90° E. lies the poar-shapetl eminence known as Carpenter’s 
Jtidge,* a teirestriul mass that rises from a depth of 2300 fathoms in 
Lat. 5° N., till in Lat. G° N, and Lon. 90° 30' E., it Reaches a point 
wdiich carries only 1380 fathonis. Tho * thick end’ of tho pear in both 
cases faces the south, and just as tho ‘ shdk,* in the case of Ceylon, tails 
north-westwanl into tho Indian Peninsula, tho ‘stalk,’ in the case of 
Carpenter’s Ridge, tails north-eastward into Widdlc Andaman. Thei’o 
arc these dilToreiiees between tlio two; the eoniiecting ridge between 
Ceylon and India carries nowhere more than 8 fathoms, that between 
Carpenter's Ridgo and the Andamans carries 1000 fathoms, wdiilo tho 
highest point of Cai pentor’s Ridge is as much beneath as tho highest 
point ill Cc’ylon is above sea-level. 

The third area (r) is the laud-locked seat, bounded on the west by 
tho Andamans and Nicobars, on tho north by the Irrawady Delta, on 
tho ('asi by TonasscTiin and Kedali, and prolonged south-eastward into 
tho Straits of Malacca, between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 
This sea is not, as a rule, distinguished by any general name, thongh'" 

♦ Alcock : Annnls ami Magazine of Kataral History, Her. vi., iv., 877. 

t (Vrpoulor : Boeords of the Geological Snney of India, xx, 48, had proved, aa 
oonolusivoly as it is p<iRBiblo in the absonce of actuuJ Honndings to prove, that this 
body of water must bo soparated from the Sea of Bengal by a ridge nowhoxe 
deeper than 760 fathouiB, tlie ehullowest sotinding known between Acheon and the 
Nicobars, aiiico the tuniponituro at 1200 fathoms east of tho ridge is that appropriate 
to 740 fathoms to the west of it. Since then the indication of 786 fathoms as the 
depth on tho lino from the Nicobars to the Andamans is a Striking oonfinaation Of 
the justice of CaJi>outer'B i^casouing. 
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, Jr A*t pojrtiott of it close to the Inawaday Delta is spoken of as the Gulf 
* 0^ Martaban ; it has, how'e\er, Buinetimos been spoken of as the 

and more recently Las received the much moiH) appropriate 
% hame the Andaman Ska.* 


• * Aloocki Annals and Mac^zine of Natural Hisrory, scr. vi., iv., 878. The 
“ degree of confusion in uomouclaturo that ))ro\ ails is BuOicionily exomphliod in the 
vorioui Atlasos of recent date. Kei<h‘Jt)hn6t<)no*B ^*ltoyu1 Atlas "•^an oxcellont 
exODD^ple^of an English Atlua — shows, on tho biuno sheets India, southern shoot) 
in the general map, tho Buy of Bengal and tho Kea of Bengal liinUed ns they am in 
the teat, though tho Bay is railed tho Gulf** of Bengal : in the small map of tho 
South-Eastern pnmneea placed on tho same sheet this “ Gulf ” is called, as is nwro 
nsnal, the Bay. Xo name i& given to tho Andaimin Sen, though tho Gulf of 
Martaban is distinguished In Stieler's Hand- A tins -an exeelUnt example of n 
Gorman Atlas— we find (Sheet G7. by ISirghaiH) tho jdnaho “ Moerbuseii voii Pegu** 
used as the preeibe oqiiivulont of Akoek’s lu^T-publislied but pei ferablo ntimo of 
** Andaman Sea tho Gulf of Martaban of Ihu Kii^’bsh rn ips is designated, inueU 
more correctly t ban in English maps, *Mhu voii Martaban.*' So tiiiieli eoiifasioii 
of nnmoH and thoir imndeneo, lendeis it neechsar) to in*>iHt on Rome definito sysiein 
of nomonolaturo, with a rigid dotinition of the areas to w hull th«i numos apply 

It would sechi therefore that German gcographeis an* piepnred to admit tho 
distinclncss of tho Andaman Son us a geographical aiea, while to modem English 
geograpliors tho necessity for conHidering tho (piestion has apparently not oceMirrcd, 
If, howovor, at present they refuse to recognise tin's us a truly Um!-Ioeki*il area 
deserving of a specific designation, the following )>}iHHago from a lettiT elated 
Calcutta, tho 4th March 1795, from Major A K>d to Sir John Shore, then Governor- 
General, will show that even a hundred years ago tlioso who know tho area beat 
realised its true nature. Kyd says .—The Andnnian IslaiidH, “ comprehending what 
•‘ore called the Great and Little AndamartH, extending from N, Lrit. 18*3l' 
*' southward, and lying nearly in a N. and S. direction between 02“* mid 93'’ E. of 
** Greenwich, are part of a coniinued range of iblaiidn ex tending fioni Gape Nograis 
“to Acheen Hoad, iueludiug tho Picpaiis, Cocos, Car Nicobar, and tho (Jrout and 
“ Little Nicobars, the wliolc being a chain of iblauds bdwcoii which them ih reason 
“to believe that there is a continuutioii of Boiiudings, entirely dividing the eastern 
“part of the Bay of Bengal” K>d was Bupennteudent of tho si (end, or Port 
Odniwallis soitlement in the Andamans, instituted in 1702, when tho sottlcmoni, 
qngiir Blair at Old lIurlKUir, now Port Bluir, begun in 17H9, was ubundoned. 

Ab an example of tho usage which terms the whole sea-aroa botwecu India 
and Indo-China the “ Bay of Bengal,” may be nientionod a paper by Hume {8fray 
VMthen, vol. ii.) wherein these two islands, along with Pre^mris, the Cocos, and 
of oonrse the Andamans and the Nicobars, are termed the Islands in tho Bay of 
BongaL OB opposed to Ceylon, on the one hand, and tlie Mergui Archipelago, on the 
oldisr* This is also the usage of the Admiralty Maps of the region, and though 
it Ib certainly indefenBible on hydrographical grounde, Bince the urea to the cast of 
the Andamaa-Nioobar ehain fnlfils in every particular — far more so than tho Sea of 
Jleogal itBolf— the oonditiona laid down in tlio definition of a “ Sea,'* it is prefer- 
tril>le to the dip-dkod Byatom that diBtingnisheB the Bay of Bengal from tho Hca of 
Bengal wHkont dietingaiBhiiig between the Sea of Ben^ and the Andaman Sea* 
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It is in this last-named area that the islands of Naroondam 
Barren Island, which form the subject of the present paper, are situated* 
Those islands the writer was, through the kindness of Cob Cadell, T. 0.* 
late Chief Commissioner of the Andamans, enabled to visit in 'March 
and April 1891, in order to investigate their Flora. Narcondam was 
examined for ten days in the end of March ; after an interval occupied 
in visiling Little Andaman and the Nicobars,* Ban'en Island was ex- 
amined from April 5th to April 8th. 

The volcanic island of Narcondam is sitnated in the Andaman Sea 
inLat. l.T2G'N. and Lon. 95® 15' E., 80 miles to the east of Port Corn- 
wallis in North Andaman, 74 miles north -north-east of Barren Island, 
150 miles to the south of the nearest point on the coast of Pegu, and 250 
miles due west of Morgui. The island rises abruj)ily out of deep w'ater, 
more espocially on its eastern, western and Bouthern sides, to a height 
of 2330 feet above sea level, and of 8000 feet from the floor of tho 
Andaman sea between it and North Andaman to the west, and between 
it and Tavoy on tho cast.f 

The soundings on which the conclusion is based are given in tho 
following table : — * 


Tatile I.J — Soundings in the vicinity of Narcondam. 


OENKKAL DUIKCTION OF 
LINE OF SOUNUlNiiS. 

DISTANCE IN MILES FBOM 
CENTRAL PEAK. 

DEPTH OF KOUNDINQS IN 
FATHOMS. 

E. S. E. 

4 

90 

E. S. E. 

2 

76 

E. H. E. 

2i 

138 

E. 8. E. 

Si 

284. 

E. 8. K. 


333 

E. 8. E. 

41 

486 

K. 8. E. 

100 

1060 

8. 8. E. 

U 

242 

8. 8. W, 

1# 

182 

8. 8. W. 

2» 

465 

8. 8. W. 

3i 

652 

B. 8. W. 

24i 

1010 


• ri*ocoodiug8 of the Asiatio Society of Bengal for 1891 (December), p. 166. 
t Stiolor : Hand Atlas, sheet 07 shows depths, which are quite wrong, of 20&f 
and 2200 fathoms to the E. and S. E. of Naroondam ; how these errors have arisen 
the writer cannot trace. Sheet 58 of the same Atlas gives tho tme depth. 

X This Table, with the corresponding one for Barren Island, is mainly derived 
from Mallet and Carpenter, Becords of tho Geological Survey of India, xx, 46, ed/ 
80q,t with additional soundings from a copy of the Sounding-Boolc of H* IL I. ML 
Survey Steamer ** Investigator,** kindly lent by Dr. Aloook, 
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Tabli lt>-~Boundingt tn the vicinity of Narcondam. — (Continued.) 


DIBTiNTF IN Mlirs FBOII DEPTH OF EOrKDINOB IN 
LENIEAL PFAK. (ATIIOMK, 



P 




W. N. W. 
W. N. W. 
W. N. W. 
W. N. W. 


1G2 

407 

509 

585 


w, by B. 


40 


922 


N. N. E. 


74 


N. .S. E. 

2i 

N. N P. 

31 

N. N. E. 

41 

N. N. E. 

01 

N. N. E. 

16 

N. N. E. 

62 

N. N, E. 

»■■■ .. » 

70 



The island is a fairly-rcfifular oval with the lon^j^er clianiolcr in a 
line running north-noHli-cast to Bouth-soutli-west ; this diainoler is 
two and a half miles long, the other one and a half. I'ho regularity 
of outline is somewhat broken at tho north-cast corner by an oblong 
peninsula about three furlongs long and half a mile across ; this spit, 
which is occupied by a steep-sidod twin-peaked hill, quite dwarfed 
by the central mass, is in no sense detached from tho rest of tho island 
but passes through two or three intervening heights into tlie main 
peak. This peak, situated slightly to tho south and west of tho centre 
of tho island, is crowned by throo small points of which the most 
northern is tho highest. Tho two others, situated a quarter of a milo 
to the south and to tho south-east, respectively, ai’o at tho seaward 
ends of two ridges that diverge from tho highest peak, and arc 
eq)arated by the beginning of a deep gorge. The northern point, as 
already mentioned, reaches 23<30 feet ; the point to the south is 2150 ft., 
that to the south-east 2200 feet high. Tho gorge that Bcparatcs tho 
two latter, after passing southward between them for about a quarter 
of a mile, turns south-west round the shoulder of the lower one, and 
thus partially separates the south end of the island, as a narrow ridge 
1200 to 1500 feet high, from the rest of the hill. It is, however, only 
the western end of this ridge that is free, the eastern end is connected, 
means of a narrow but lofty ridge, with the south-eastom part of 
the central peak. Numerous other gorges, none of them however so 
strikuig u that just described, f otrow the hill on every side. 
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It 

The chief interest of this conjuration resides in tho misappreben- 
sions as to the strnctaro of tlio island to which it has gx^^en rfile. 
McCelland mistook either the i*avines or the ridges between them for 
streams of lavfi* ; Kurz has described and figured tho island as a central 
volcanic cono, Burrounded by an outer ring, not mneh over lialf the jle- 
vation of Iho central mass, and very largely bi*oken down.f Seen fmm 
Kurz/s j)oint of view (N. W., J N., at a distance of 20 miles) an oblique 
view of the mouth of the yawning south-western gorge is obtained, 
the main mass hides tho connection of its soiithoni wall with the ctti-^ 
tral peak. At tho same time the peaks already mentioned as connect- 
ing tho main hill with the somowliat outlying north-eastern spit, serve 
to conceal tlieir own connections and comjiletc the illusion. At this 
distance too the three luinnntK'ks at the top of the peak look very much 
like as many points on tho edge of a emtor. In a nearer view from 
tho same direction tho appearance of a central cone is still well- 
preserved, though the regularity of what seems at a distance tho 
remains of an outer ring quite disappears.J Even close in-shore it 
is iinpoHsible to say whether tho three points on the peak arc, or are 
not, indh*ativo of the remains of a eratei*, the forest that clothes them 
disguising their true relationship. Tho »appearanco from another 
point of view (W, J S,, at a distance of 40 miles) agi'ees well with 
the description by Horsburgh of “a cono or pyramid with its sum- 
mit broken off.”§ 

* McClelland : Jour. Ab. Soc.i Hong., vii, 77. It would depend a good deal on the 
difitanco from which tho iHlaiid was boom, w^liethor the ravines or the ridges between 
them bo what were taken for ‘ lani-curreiits.* Soon from a distance of 6 miles or 
more, through a glass, tho darker shadows caused by the gorges might well eiioughi 
ns Hull (Hocords, Gool. Survey of India, vi, 80), and Mallet (Memoirs, Geol. Sorvey 
of India, xx, 281) suppose, bo what led McClelland astray ; as however the drawing 
on which McClelland based his opinion was taken from about a mile and a half, or 
two miles from tho eastern shore — tho drawing was made by Griffith — there it 
no doubt that what ho took for streams of lava were the ridges between tJul 
raviiies : on this side of tho island these are, towards tho top, bare and mgged, and 
aro not unliko streams of lava. After all, however, McClelland had nothing to 
support his idea that tho island was volcanic but its conical shape and its isolation. 

t Kurz : Bopnrt ou tho Vegetation of the Andaman Islands, p. 4. Kurz appears 
to hare had nothing more to go upon in supposing the island to be volcanic than 
had MoOlelland *, the accident of configuration led him to go further than HoCellaxid, 
and assume, not only that the island is voloanic, bat that it is an island of the same 
typo as Barren Island, in which there is an inner and an outer oone. And with the 
acooants and the appearance of Barron Island in his recollection— Kars disposes. '' 
onrsorily of Bfurren Island in tho sentence immediately preceding the one leferx^ 

— the idea is by no means unnatural. 

t Ball : Booords of the Geol. Survey of India, vi, B9. 

§ Horsbnxgh : Indian Dirootory (ed. v), !i, 66. 
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t* 

i * Throaghoat the eonthern lialf of tho island the coast line has been 
eaten ilia soa into bare cliffs that vary in height from 50 to 600 
le<A Iroin the appearance these present to any one circumnavigating 
' the island it would seem that these, even at the mouths of tho gorges, 
and even if landing in spite of the heavy swell that usually surges 
roand the island W'cre feasible, must be altogether inaecessiblo* Much 
of the northern half of the island is similarly sea-worn, but tho nor* 
Hk^bern cliffs ore not in many eases very high. Tho north-west corner of 
^hc island is a sharply triangular ness, with a high cliff for its nor- 
thern, and a sloping Inll-side, ending in lower cliffs, for its western 
scaface. This westein slope overlooks a bight half a mile wide, but of 
only a furlong’s i*ccession. This bight, open to the north-west, is divided 
into two almost equal ba}sby a small detached islet, behvecn which and 
the main island stretches a i-oeky reef. To tho south of this islet and 
reef is a somewhat indifferent anchorage, and landing from a boat is 
possible on its small slniiglc beach, beliind which a few coco-nut trees 
grow. This beacli is close to the reef and at tho inoutli of a ratlior 
nanK)w goigc which leads faiily directly to the main peak. 

The cliffs that form the cast side of this ness oveilook a much finer 
bight bounded on tho oast by tho oblong spit already described, more 
than half a mile across, and with a recession almost equalling its width. 
Tho head of this bight further recedes into a small inviting-looking 
bay which, however, begins to shoal* about a hundred yai^ls from the 
shore, and the strong swell that surges round either capo is broken as it 
crosses the bay into a heavy surf which renders landing neither pleasant 
nor safc.f This bay, winch may be tci’ined Coco flay, is bounded by a 
level stretch of turtle-frequented sand, behind which is tho only good 
example of Pandanus sea-fence on the island ; btdiind tho sea-fenoe is 
a fringe of coco-nut triies ; beyond the coco- nut zone, and at tho mouth 
of one of tho largest gorges in the islaurl, Is a small slndeh of level 
land, due, no doubt, like the shallowness of the bay, to (he deposition of 
&tritus from the main hill. In this flat patch, immediately behind tho 
coco-nuts and to the west side of the stream-bed, is a gro\ o of plantains. 

I 

• Ball : Becords of iho Gcol Surrey of India, vi, 80. 

t Home : Stray Feathers, li, 109. The landing montionod Ball and desoribed 
by Home is the only one on record at this bay. Probably, however, it is not tho only 
\ one that has been effected. Though tho Coco^nuts that line its margin may have been 
iatsodueed by the sea, this cannot be said of a grove of Plantatiui that occurs. 
Landing did not seem possible at the time of the writer’s visit, nor was it nccos- 
eary i the bi^, which was visited several times, was reached by rutting a jiath 
thi^h the jangle trm Anchmgo Bay. It is of oonrao possible, though hardly 
that thsi individuals who introduced the PlumtatnB also out such a path. 
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To iho soath-eaet of the oblong spit, and therefore on the east side 
of the island, is a third, much wider bight, three-quarters ol a mile 
from capo to cape, but onlj recoding a furlong and a half. The northern 
lialf of this bay, bounded by the hilly spit, is overlooked by steep hill- 
sides ending in cliifs that, though not lofty, are particularly abrupt. The 
southern half, limited by the main island-mass, has a beach of rounded 
boulders ; behind this is a straggling sea-fence in which stands a solitary 
coeo-nnt tree ; a narrow bolt of true beaeh-forest lies beyond. It was^' 
with little expectation of being able to land that we put into this bay ; wo 
wei’o th(*reforo agreeably surpi-iscd to find that — at least at the time of 
our visif, iho end of March — not only could a landing bo made without 
difliciilty, but that the bay iiffordt^l a more comfortable aiichoiago than 
Ancliorage Bay itself. I'Jio boulder beach slopes rather gradually out- 
wards, and is of a considerable width ; probably therefore the surf hero 
is very strong during the north-cast monsoon. That the sea-fence is 
hero irregular and thin is no doubt due partly to the sui-f, and partly to 
the fact that it has an insecure root-hold among the rounded stones 
that are piled behind the beach into an embankment wbicli protects 
the forest beyond. This beach-forest occupies a strip of lo\ cl laud that 
stretches backwards from «)0 to 100 yaids to tbo base of the main hill. 
Throe gorges debouch on this level area and have filled up the interstices 
of file old beach with the soil on which the trees gi*ow. At the mouth 
of one of those ravines there is a gap in the beach-forest occupied by a 
small depression that in March is covered with only a coating of fine 
sun-cracked mud, but in the rains evidently forms a small lagoon; 
this aj)poar8 to bo the only spot in the island where water ever lodges. 

Though entirely volcanic in structure there is no indication at the 
summit or elsewhere that the island has recently been active. There is 
no crater at the top*, and his examination led the writer to think, not 
that all traces of craterinc sliape have been obliterated by long erosioii, 
but that there never has been any crater on the peak. The local features, 
coupled with the nature of the I'ocks that constitute the islaiid,t" 

• Mallot : Moinoirs of tho Oool, Surrey of India, xxi, 281. 
t Hall Itocords of tho Gcol Survey of India, vi, 90, only montions a bod of 
Tolcanic aurRlomerate, (of which Boveral crop out rouud tho coast), at Coco Bay, where- 
in aro emboddod trochyiic bouldors. Mallet — Memoirs of the Qool. Survey of India 
sxi, 281-283 — descrilM38 tho Narcondam lavas as ** compact, or vciy slightly vesioufar 
*Mavas in which crystals of white trausluoeut felspar, and black or dark-brown 
bt>riiblende, are disseminated through a ground-mass which is (generally Ughtl 
« grey in unaltored spocimons, but pale rod in those that have undergone weathering 
and in which the iron has been peroxidised.” Farther on, Mallet remarks :— *' Tha 
lavas of Narcondam arc eBsentially liomblendo andesites, and are of a decidedly 
** more acid character than those of Barren Island.'’ This oharaoter; of 
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^Ikppear to indicate th||||^originall 7 Narooiidaiik tttaj have been a volcaxio» 
prodtt^NBd, like tbe that appeared on tho Island of Camignin 

itt July the extrusion of viscid lava without the aocompani- 

ment of cratcr-foming matcriula. In any caso,tho depth of tho ravines 
that plough the flanks of tho hill on every side indicates very clearly 
how remote has been tho period of the islaucVs activity.! 

The top of the island is frequently bathed in cloud during tho 
^ ten days spent in tbo island in 181)1, this cloud-cap scernod to envelope, 
foy tho gi'cator part of the day, tlic last lOi) feet of the ])eak. The ajipoar* 
auce, however, was slightly deceptive ; for it was noticed that the cloud 
wair only condensed on Iho western aspect of the hill, and that towards 
evening tho peak always ])ccamo clear. The natnro of ilio vegetation 
on tlio peak, — the trees beardiMl A\itli moss, and tlieir hark covered with 
Trichomanes — indicates cleaily that this is a usual Ntatc of all'airs. 

8ave on the sea-clills, wliicli are ban*, and on tho eastern side of 
the peak near the top, where the jungle* is tliin and hcrubby, tho whole 
island is clothed \^ilh deii^e for< st : tins consists mainly of lofty trees, 
with but few climbers, in tlie beds of the various watercourses. On tbo 
intervening ri3gca the vegetation consists of a tangled mass of shruliby 
growth overloaded with creeperfl. Landing at Anchorage Huy one finds 
on tho shinglo some plants of Ipomma liloha ; immediately behind tho 
fihingk), and under the sluide of about a do/cii coeo-iiut trees, is an at- 
tempt at a sea-fcuce, composed of Sovoola Koeniyiit IhhUvm iiliaccmty 
JJorinda hracU*afa, Unetlarda spocinsn^ Fandanas odoraLmintm ; some 
Ipommi grandijloraj GonvolvtUtis parviJhraSf and Wtultdia soandens climb 
over those. Behind those bushes some trees of Barrlngtonm speciom^ Termi- 
nalia (JcUappa, Erylhrina indica, Sterenlia ndnginosa, Thpsp(si(i popnlncUy 
J)raccem angmitfolia^ Ardioia humilis, and Ixora hrunnesnns represent tlio 
beach-forest. There is, however, but scanty room for species of either 
and a few plants of Eraufhemuvi succifolium underneath the trees 
OOlppieto the rcpr(*sentation of this soH of vegetation in this situation. 

the south of this point are some low dills, covered at tho top with a 
tangled mass of lloya (nhiruhiia, while at their base plants of Pliichen 
indicoy Blumca ghmeraUiy Vermmia divergonSy J)t^9inodiuifi pohjearpouy 
CyfMtrua pennatuSy and Thysanolma acat If era occur \ the last-named, —it 
is, by tho way, the only giuss that is found on the island — is ilie most 

plentiful and seems to be, besides FimbrUiylis ferruginea and Boerhaavia 

* 

strongly supports iko eonclaaion (to which Mallei also inclinos) that there never 
was a orator in Naroonclam, and that the inland is of tho endogonons volcanic iype. 

♦ Ifoseky : “ Notes by a Natnralisi on tho ^Challengor/’* p, 409. 

^ f Ifallet : Ifemoirp of the Oeol. Survey of India, xxi, 28i. 
t Ball I Records of the Qed. Survey of India, vi 89. 

, J. 11. 7 
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about tho only Kpecics that occurs on the rocky sea-cliffs, On 
tbo small islet in Anchorage Bay and on the rooks to the north of the 
reef that connects it with the main island, is a scrubby jungle of Jfthw- 
ens filiaccus, Acacia concinna^ Valbcryia monosperma^ Premna infegrffolta^ 
(ilorhidion calocarpum^ Jhiynia rhamnaidcs^ Blachia andamanica^ and 
Oeloiiinrn — tlic last-named especially plentiful. 

In 11 h 3 denser interior jungle on the hill between Anchorage Bay 
and the gorge that dehouehes at Coco Bay, one is stimek by tlie familiar 
ATidanuin tVatui’e of gro\es of gregarious Euphorbiaccous trcclcts form- 
ing an under-growth in a forest of lofty trees. Of this forest, Ficus 
niiula and Ficm linwphii aie perhaps the ehief constituents; the two 
commoneHt gregarious speeics a?*e Acitpliila vJCceUa — nndonbledly the 
spec*i(‘H on tlie island re})i'esented by the greatest iiuniber of individuals, 
and Mallotus andamaniats—nlho^ in many jdaccs, very plentiful. The 
herbaceous species found underii(*ath iliese treelets arc mainly two 
ferns : Acro^fichnrn append! cnlaiam^ which is not very plentiful, and 
A^plcniam nrophyllum^ which is. Among other species, found chiefly 
on a comparatively level tract on tho top of tho ridge, w^herc the 
giegnriouB feature noted during the ascent from the east coast gives place 
to a mixed forest, the undergrowth includes Ahodtia lengalensis^ Cans* 
jtm Ithvedoi^ Olycosmis peniapJiyUa^ Cappaiis stpiaria, Pisonia acul* 
leata, Viiis lanceolaria, Leva sambuciua, Meinecylori edtde^ Abrus preca* 
to)in^, Mncnna giganUa, liriddia iomentosay Ficnshxspida ; Acrosticlmm 
app<Hdiciiiahim is hero common, wdiilo Asphnium urophyllum is rare. 
The trees am also more mixed, and include, besides the tw'o species of Ficm 
already mentioned, a BoinbaXy Erioglossuvi ednlcy Biospyroa Kurzii^ Oroxy* 
luvi indienmy Aitocarpns Lacoochay Aniiaris ioxicanay Ficus comosa^ and 
Anwora drenndra. Besides tho two ferns mentioned, a not infrequent hei^ 
baceous species is a fino Avwx pliophalhis. Along tho ravine that passes 
northward to debouch at Coi'o Bay occur tho same species ; near its 
mouth, where tbo gi'ound is flat, the jungle becomes ‘scrub’ — Morinia^ 
Pmnnay and such like shrubs, loaded wdth tangled masses of Tpamesa 
vitifoUa, ^rhis t^ pe of jungle takes the place of the absent beach-forest; 
the sea-fence is however well-developed, and is of the usual Halayan 
type, — PandannSy Ouettarda, Morinda, Hibiscus tiliaceuSj Ccosalpinia 
Bondncellay Cohibnna aaiuHcay Allophylus CtAbe^ Vigna lutea^ CanavaUa 
iurgiday i\nd such like plants. Round this bay the coco-nut zone is well 
developed ; behind it is the plantain grove already referred to. 

East Bay, visited subsequently, may be here most conveiuenily 
described. On the beach occur both Ipomoea deniieulata and Ipomma 
biloba ; along with these occur Vigna lutsa and Pkassolus aisnsmthmi ib» 
Boa-foneo is represented by a few examples of Panianus 
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JEKbum fe7taosti«» Oapparis tenera^ Ooluhnm asiaiioa and Olerodendron 
inmne. The trua beaeh*foi*cst, here well developed, contains much 
Ptfonta excelsa^ with a number of trees of tlio far loss common Ptsonia alia; 
the other trees of the zone ai^e TerminaUa Oaia'ppa^ CahphyUum impiyU 
Zim, Thespesia populuea, Oyrocarpus Jacqmniiy Ixora hrunuritrotts, Ficus 
hrevieuspUy Ficus callosuy Odina Wodicry and Oaruga pinnata ; the two last- 
named, though commonest in, are not confined to this zone. Tins single 
coco-nut tree mentioned as occurring here has probably grown from a 
nut drifted round from the other bay ; at (Joeo Bay, however, it is more 
probable, considering their association with plantains Hint Die trees liavo 
been introduced intentionally.* The edges and bod of Dio dry lagoon 
already desenbed were covered wdth Ipouitva Turpfihtm* 

Along the edge of <ho clilT overlooking the west hide of Coeo Bay 
eome species, not seen elsewhere, were iiu't w ith : Entada srandt Acaria 
aoneinna, a Qrcwia (in leaf only, ]ierhaps (i !ftviynhi)y a TglophoKi (in 
fruit only, perhaps T> gliihif<)a)y Pivdtria falidoy and Ditwifca saliva. 
The steep hill-side overlooking tho iiorDieni part of Anchorage Bay is 
covered wdth a scrub-jungle of Pnmnay Buyuiay and such like hlirubs, 
with a good dc*al of Oapparis sqnaria. All over tliis lull wci'o scon 
withered leaves of the AjuorjdiophaUne.f The hill-side overlooking tho 
southern portion of Anchorage Bay is covered with the bainc dense 

* Tlieso coco-nuts aro too old and too numerous to liavo boon iutroducod of 
reoont years ; it scorns strungo, therefore, that they liavo never before b('on uion- 
tionod. Tho rocordod visits to Narcondam are : — (1). That of Mcsmi's. flume and 
Boll in 1873, when a landing was effoctod, and no moie ; (2). that of Messrs Mallet 
and Hobday in 1884, whon fourda^s woro simnt in investigating its geology and 
topography, and nn ascent, probably tho first, was made of the peak ; (3). the present 
Visit, whon tho peak was again aseondod. Tho account of thoir lauding plieo shows 
that it was at Coco Bay that Bull and llumo landed; at no oilier bay is there shoal 
wator. Ball montions somo of tho plants noti(*od by him at this ]>lace, hut ueilhor 
he nor Humo havo recorded tin* existence of coco-nuts and plantains. Malh't is 
equally silent, his paper being rigidly confiiiLd to (bo topography and gf^dogy of tho 
island. Though those are tho only recorded Msiis, there havo bet^n others paid to 
the island. Hume -Teat/icr* ii, 110) mentions a \iait by Col Tytlor. Aguin, 

Knrz on thfi Vegetation of the Amlawanfiy p. 13.) nientiuiiB a deputation that 

visited Barren Island in 18G6, in soorch of pasture-grasses ; from spoeitnons in tho 
Calontta Herbarium, however, wo learn that this deputation a fow days later visited 
Naroomdam and the Coco Group. In connection with tho systematic list, occasion 
will be taken to refer to the acts of the deputation in question . it is sufliciont to 
say here that to its members is probably due tho merit of having iutroducod, at lea»i 
the plantains, and perhaps also the oooo-nnts. This wonld make it certain that 
tx>th spades were present at the time of Homo’s visit. 

t Oesnns end seeds of this plant were brought to the Royal Botanio Churdens^ 
<;iWhNiiiai, where it has sent up leaves and has flowered^ 
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forest, mainly Fiens^ bat has for its undergrowth quantities of Oaryata 
mitie^ with dense patches of Pallia Aelisia underneath. 

The ridges between the gorges oi'e tolerably uniform in the nature 
of their vegetation ; Prnnna intcgrifolia extends a good way up, Morinda ^ 
bracteata is found throughout the island and is as common at the top as 
it is on the coast ; Tnma amhoinensia, sepiaria^ and Acacia con* 

cinna, are common species ; not infrequent is Callirarpa arborea^ though 
far less common hero than on Barren Tslarid. In the gorges patches of 
Macaranga TanarinSf Trcina amboinensis, Pipturus velntinns^ Bathmeria 
malaharica, as gregarious speunes, arc common, and form, especially in 
the lower part of tlie hill, the prevalent undergi*owtb. The trees are 
those already enumoratod, but as additional speeies, may be mentioned ' 
the following, all ol)tairied in the gorge leading from Anchorage Bay to 
t lio Hurnrait of the peak : — Anuma Itohituka, Jp)tlyics andamanica, Seme* 
carpus kcterophylla, Myrhtira glauca^ Ficus glaherrima — tlic last mentioned 
a small tree, at about 2000 feet f‘levation. Tlio climbers not previously 
noted were Anamlrta CacculnSy frequent; Autitaxis calocarpay very com- 
mon; Aristolochia Tagala ; Goimda leptostachya ; Trichosanthes pahnata ^ 
Anodendron panicidatum ; Vischidia numynulana ; Pothos scandens^ and 
Strychnos acumiuata^ at about 1200 feet elevation. The hcrbaccoas 
species not before obsoi-vt'd were Bhnnca myrioccphala^ only once at about 
16(K) feet elevation; Asplenia m nidus^ seen on trees throughout the ascent; 
NephroiUum ierminans^ not common below 10(X) feet, very frequent above 
that height ; BavalUa sptdnmuv.^ here and there throughout the ascent, 
Polypodium inaides, nt about 1800 feet elevation ; Polypodium adnascenSf 
on trees throughout the island, not common ; Brynrn coronaium. 

As the summit is neared, and 011 c passes within the area usually 
rooistciiod by the cloud-cap, tlie trees are covered with moss (Neckef^, 
rugulosa)^ and bear on their bark quantities of Trichomanes pyxidiferum. 
In other respects the jungle on the top does not differ from that lower 
down, except that, owing to the ridges being of necessity greater in pro- 
portion to the gorges than lower down the hill, there is relatively moro 
of scrub jungle than one finds below. 

Few Fungi were obtained during the visit : doubtless the season oi 
the yeai‘ was unfavourable. No Algm weix; found either on the rocks 
or washed up on tlie beaches. The ocean-drifts consisted almost entire- 
ly of fruits or seeds of species that occur ou the island ; the only tszoap* 
tion noted was a fruit ci Eeritiera Uttoredis found at East Bay. 

Barren Island is situated in the Andaman Sea, in Lai 12^ IV K. 
and Lon. 50' E., 60 miles to the east of Middle AndamaHt 74 miheiB 
soath-soaih-west of Naroondam, 80 miles north^noHh^^east of Flat'B^ 
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(a submarine peak that reaches the surface, but no more, in Lat. 11^ 12* 
N. and lion. 93^ 36* E.), and 320 miles due west of Morgui. As shown 
in the subjoined table, the island, like Narcoudam, rises abruptly out 
of deep water, especially on its eaBtom, western and northern sides, to 
a height of 8000 feet or more* above the floor of the Andaman Sea. 


Tahle U.^Soundings in the ririuity of llarrcn Island. 
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21 
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41 
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45 
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W. 
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W. 

30 

1130 

h. B. W. 

It (t mile from shore'). 

47 

8. A. W. 

31 

238 

8. 8. W. 

4t 

413 


Pby Biographical accounts of this island have boon given by Ballf 
and Mallet]; in whose pajiers a precis of pivvious information is also 
contained; a brief dcscrijition is therefore all that is her« necessary. 

Nearly circular in outline and aliout two nules in diameter, the island 
consists of a huge crater, of which the mouth is a milo wide and 
the rim is from three-quarters of a mile thick at the base — throughout 
its southern half, where it is from 920 to 1 100 feet high — to barely half- 
a-xoile thick— along the north where its height is from 030 to 790 
feet. The rim is further breached to below sea-level on the west side 
by a part of the original hill having been at one time blown away, the 
resnlting gap being about a-quartor of a mile wide. In the middle of 

*^MaUet and Carpenter t Beoerds ol the Geol. Survey of India, xx, 40, {footnote). 
t Bill; Beoordi of tike Geol. Survey of India, vi, 81. 
t KiDel; MmoiiiOf flieGeol, Survey of India, SSI, et 
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l!lkO amphithoatro that results, and therefore about a-quarter of a mfle 
to the north of iho centre of the island, a newer perfect volcanio cone 
rises to a height of 1015 feet. At the top there is an ovoid orater^ 
somewhat straighter along its northern than its southern edge, and 
somewhat higher on these edges than at cither extremity. The edges 
mentioned arci nearly 80 feet above the bottom of the cup which is 
itself Bub-divided into two parts. The westeni, somewhat irregular, is 
full of loose lava fragments, and has its floor nearly 40 feet higher than 
the other, which is an almost perfect circle, about 20 yards wide, with a 
floor of smooth soft sand. At the west end the rim of the crater is 
about 40 feci lower tlian along the north and south edges, and is thus 
very little above the floor of the minor western depression. In the 
middle of this dip the rim carries a Inigo lava block, about 20 foot long, 
10 ft. wide, and nearly 20 feet high.* This block forma a striking 
object on the cone as seen from the landing-place. At the eastern end 
of the crater the rim dii)s even more, and is about 60 feet below tho 
level of tin* northern and soutberii edges, or just over 20 feet above 
the floor; the ('dge is hero narroA’cr than elsewhere. In and about tho 
crater are Boveral aolfataraa with cre\i(*es whence steam escapes. 

The cone itself consists of volcanic ashes, fairly firm on the south, 
east and iioi'tli si(le.s, but loose and friable on tbo western face. Tlio 
slope is very uniform, being about 30'’ ou every side. Tho valley be- 
tween the cones eoiitaiiiH, at tho base of tho inner, two lava streams 
that have flowed to tho sea through the breach in tho outer; of these 
streams the northern overlies the southern. Tlicre has also been a 
third flow to the cast, this does not, however, come in contact with either 
of the others. Tho sea, it may bo remarked, docs not enter the broach 
in the outer cone, the broach, as well as tho valley between the cones, 
being filled to above sea-lovcl by the products of tho newer volcano. 

Tho seaward slope of tho outer cone is much steeper in the northern 
than in the southern pari of the island, and is furrowed by many nearly 
meridional ravines, difficult of access where they enter tho sea, but more 
easily traversed farther up. The slope of this half of the ancient 
crater towai*ds tho newer volcano is, on the other hand, even and 
rounded, consisting for the main part of bare, loose black ash, derived from 
tho inner cone. The inner slope of the soathom half of the original 
volcano is, on tho other hand, except at its base, steeply precipitous ; the 
seaward slope of this half, besides being much moi^ gradual than that 

* The measoremente (Mallet : Memoirs of tho Geol. Survey of India, xzi, 807) 
are .*^Loiigth, 82 feet ; breadth, 11 feet, height, 13 to 19 feet. The greatest height 
is at the west end, where it is also narrowest ; its most strikhig aspect is to the 
speotator on the beaoh at iho landing-place, to whom it looks Bks ahage tesitihr 
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of the northeni half, shonrs a sooond anboonoentrio ridge separated from 
the tme rim hj a gorge that debouches on the east side of the island. 
Gorge and ridge owe their origin, however, — like the ridge and x*avine of 
the same nature, but of more imposing proportions, that occur at the 
south end of Narcondam — to subaerial denudation, not to volcanic notion. 

The excentiic position of the noAver cone, with the IcHScr relative 
height, and the steeper seaward slope of tho northern half of tho origi- 
nal crater, seems to point to Bubsidcnce of that half. Perhaps 
the explosive emption Avhich effected the breach to tlio west may have 
had some connection, dii*eci or indirect, with this subsideneo. Tho vol- 
cano represented by tho outer cone was doubtless at one time much 
higher than it is now. 

At the landing-place in the breach thero is a hot spring on tho 
beach ; tho tcmpcinturo of this spring is steadily falling, and at tho 
time of the Avriter's visit was 106^ Y * Tho spring doubtless only 
represents i)crcolatiou of rain water through the heated newer mate- 
rials — the inner cono and lava streams — contained within tho circuit 
of tho ancient crater.f 

The ancliorago in the bay at the breach is of tho most vcom- 
fortable description ; the safest anchorage is opposite a small bay witli 
a sandy beach, a Fandaiwa soa-fenco and a lino of Coco-nut trees, on tho 
south-west side of tho island. Landing by boat is, however, usually 
quite easy on the beach at the hot spring to tho north of the point wlicro 
ihd lava stream falls into tlio sea ; the surf tliat rolls into Ancliorago 
Bay must make it impossible, as a rule, to land there. 

At Landing Bay the bouidoi's and stones on tho bciu^h, bathed by 
the water of the hot-spring, are covered by a species of Calothrix wJiich 
occurs in considerable quantities. Another, Altja^ also a (Jalothrix, was 
obtained from bare rocks in one of the gorges ; no riiarino Alyrr were seen. 
On tho beach itself, behind a small bed of drift, are somo examples of 
Ipomcea biloba ; the drift contained, in addition to fruits and soods of 
Bpecies noticed in the island, fruits of Barrinqtonia spvnoaa and of 
Heritiera littoralis.t Close to the beach and to tho lava flow is on ex- 
ample of PoTigamia glabra ; a little fuiihcr inland to tho north of tho 
lava is a considerable grove of Fhwggia microcarpa^ with quantities of 
MUreola Menlandioidea^ in the sandy soil beneath. Beyond this grove is 

^ Praia : Prooeedings Aa Boo., Beng^ 1891, p. 84. 

t KaUat : Uemoira of the OooL Sarvej of India, xxi, 274. 

} Barrimgtmia apeeioaa oocm in Narcondam, and it may posaibly also occur at 
noma of i^ba 7 »oniheeottth*we 0 t and soath of Barron Island, where the surf 
made leading Ivieaetieel^ But H0nt*9ra HHoradia, the fhiits of which were col- 
Isetdi ia Kiyeimdsni |daa dost 
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a thickot of Musiuenda maerophyllor^the accident of its situation has 
converted the species into a straggling shrub and imparted to it a very 
distinct facies. On the lava itself nothing grows, though further inland:^ 
and to the south of the stream it is in several places partially covered by 
beds of Agano»ma margiuata^ which, rooted in the adjacent soil, and 
having no trees on which to olimb, prefers sprawling over ilio bare black 
lava to spreading along the ground among the grass. This grass, 
Ischftimurnr muticum^ almost completely occupies the plain between the 
lava flow and the inner wall of the outer cone, which is thus a great 
meadow in which, however, there are some patches of scnib jungloi the 
chief constituents being Ihdomva vitfcosa, Flueggia microcarpa^ Qelowium 
hifariim., PhyllarUhna rcticulaina, Trnna amhommsis, Dalhergia tama^ 
riiidifoUa^ and stunted examples of Callicarpa arhorca. 

The inner cone is merely a cinder-hcap,** -with hardly any vegoia- 
tion ; a few very stunted examples of Trcnia amhoinensU on its southern 
face, about 050 feet np, and small shrivelled tussocks of Fimbrislylis 
forniginea scattered uuevenly over all the sides except the western, being 
the only plants present. The interior of the crater has more vegeta- 
tion t^an the whole outside of the cone ; near the crevices in the inner 
wall, and especially ou the south side where the soil is moistened by the 
condensation of escaping steam, occur Nvphroltpis tubema (also obtained 
clsowhero in the island), Ohcilanthrs tvnnifnlia (very small and stunted 
spccimcus), Lycopoilinni cerniinm (all over the stonc.s in the wetatern, 
more shallow depression of the crater), rsilotam triqurfrum (also found , 
in flava, on the crater of Gunoiig Boddas Proangor, by H. 0. Forbes), 
FkoUdota imhneata^ VamMlia ermstaeva and Oldenlandia corymbosa \ ill 
the sand at the bottom of the deeper eastern cratcrine depression occur 
luxuriant piitcdies of FinihrUiifliH fvnuginea. 

An attempt was made to land at Anchoiugc Bay; owing, however, 
to the heavy surf tEnfc rolls in this was found to be impossible. The 
beach in this bay is sandy ; behind it could bo seen the usual sea-fence 
of Panda nuii, a species seen nowhere else on the island. Just within the 
Paudaiiua fence rise J3 coco-nut trees tall enough to be seen and counted. 
Judging from the annlagous beaches in the Coco Group and Norcon- 
daui it may bo anticipated that there are many seedlings besides. To 
verify this surmise an attempt was made later ou to cross the outer cone 
from the amphitheati'o and work down to this beach. The attempt did 
not succeed ; the sea was reached at a point too far to the east and the 
attempt was not considered worth repeating.* Bowing round the island 

s Those who have boon engaged in similar woiiE will understand hew diffiiitglt 
it is under such circumstances to strike the proper |ddge or ravine, 
of the journey, which it took a day to acoomplish, were not safinneatbr 
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a lauding-place was looked for in bay after bay ; M no purpose, howeveri 
^ tbe heavy south-western swell surged ou their beaches in breakers so 
^ bilge that any attempt to land was precluded. On the oust, north, and 
north-west sides however, landings weio effected; in the lirst case the 
^orest of the outer lim was attained at a point where further progiws 
was barred by its precipitous natnie. lly the gorge ontorod from the 
north it was found impossible even to reach the ciest ; the north-west 
lauding, after some difficult climbing, led to the edge of tlu^ outer cone 
and permitted an easy descent into the amphitheatro. 

The innorn alls of the outer cone, where too stoop for trees and 
shrubs, are densely and o\oiilj^ clot I umI nit li Poifimatherum sair/iaiouletim, 
along with which are associated patches of IhsunHlintn pohjearpon^ 
Oftyc/nnrrt anraium^ Vtens biaurito^ Nt^phroh^pis tnb^iosn (found also 
within the crater), and’'jPi/s/;/i6/i///v On one somewhat damp 

spot, where there had been recently a s nr ill landslip, wore found, on 
the otherwise baio soil, sonio plants of VtirU hmyifnlm, Opli'imenns 
Burinanni, rhiji^aUs minima Mid Vand Ilia crndariui (tins last nas also 
obtained inside the ciater). Ou the inner northern wail of the outer 
cone, which islioapcd with ashes, there is hardly more \ogetatioii than 
on the inner cone itself, the only s(»ecie8 that grows being the FimhrisiijliB 
found on the cone. At the base of the cliff winch tonus the inner 
southern wall there is a uniform hut not veiy doiiso forest the eoni- 
monost species in whiejjaro Ti^rmnmha Valappa (ceitamly the most 
abundant tree on the island), Euijnua Jambolaaa and Oalhrarpa aiborea 
(both very common), Snnecuipm helciophjUay irarmja pnmala^ Ifrorii 
nmeifolia, Ardisia humilis, Oronjlaminhcum, Macantnfja Tanarias, Trrma 
amhoxncmis. Quite a feature is the extent to which a wild vino, VitU 
repem^ prevails in this area ; among other creepers noteii were Oycloa 
peUata (uot seen in Xarcoudam), Abrus pumtonn^y and two J)to8Corea$ 
(only one apparently occurring in Naicondnm). Another noteworthy 
featnre of this forest is the presence, lliough not in groat quantity, of 
a species of Dendrohnum* The bare rocks in the gorges over which 
water in the rains must pour in cascades are hero and tliero covered 
with dried-up masses of fresh- water Alya, Cahthrix tasmanica. 

The forest on the outside of the outer eono is much like that just 
desciibed though the trees are more weather-beaten. The species pro- 
mt inside are all met with outside also, but though Terminalia 
Oaiappa is still undoubtedly the most plentiful tree, and there are many 

considefiog ike Ihnifced time at the writer’s disposal, to Justify another attempt. 
The msiioirity of the goiges oa the south side of the Island have au eastward 
tei«}eiU9'»^aiid mdhua unlike those id the north side whiah are more traljr radial ; 
yuhobooattetanoelediotlme^tioaof apoint for descent too far along the rim. 

J. lb B 
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examples of Ftoiis ^umphit and Ftens mlida, a considerable 
number of Finm cuspidifara. The two Dioscoreas are very commdii 
climbers ; CapparU sepiaria is exceedingly corftmon as a climber, or 
rather as an Tiiidcr-shittb, in the forest; Glortosa enperha was seen in^ 
the S(!a-Fare jungle on the cast side of the island ; .4d/an^m /wnu- 
latnmy ainither species not leen in Narcondam, is very common on 
the outside of the outer cone. On bare n)cks near the sea BonJtaavia 
repem is plentiful, and spocios of the littoral class noted at the points 
wluii'o landings wei*e effc^ctod include Hihuena tiliacpii^, Sterrulia 7145^ 
ginom, Coluhrina aslatica^ Jxora Plnchea indica, W^delia 

scandma^ Srintutht Komigii^ Prrmmi infegrifnltit^ Glochidioji cahearpumj 
Ovloninm- bifnrinm Trrmlnalut (^atappa, a truly littoral species, spreads 
here from base to top of the outer eoue ; the same is true of Morinda 
another plentiful .soa-c<uis< species. f7oro.< and Paudatiuti Imvo 
boon already mentioned as occiuTing only at Anchorage Bay. 

Thcque.Mtion regarding the Coeo-nut trees on Barron Island is some- 
what simpler than in the ease of Narcondum, for they have not been deli- 
hern h'ly planted : at the same time it eanuot ho contended that they 
afford an nncHjnivoeal itistancoof introduction by the sea. It is not clear 
that any one has over landed at Anchorage Bay it is certain that for 
the greater part of the year, to atioTiipt to do so would bo very danger- 
ous. At the .Mani(‘ time when ships call they usually anchor at this 
place, and it is not improlmhlc that during .soioe sucli visit a eoco-nut 
dro[)ping overboard has l>e('n washed ashore and germinated in the drift 
colh'cted by the roots of the sea-feneo. Mail indirectly, mther thatl 
the sea, may therefore ho supposed to have boon the intr«)dueing agent. 

Fungi were as scarce on llarren Island as in Ifarcondam, and the 
only mos.s nn»t with was Jhynm mronahim. 

To complete tlio account of these islands mention must bo maJe of 
Flat Rock, situated, as has been already mentioned, in Lat. 11° 12' N., 
and Lon. 86' K., 80 miles south-south-west of Barren Island, 60 

• From ilio Rf^port of the Amlamana* Oommittoo already rofoired to fProceedinga, 
As. Sor Rvncfid, 1800, y 215), it woultl apj^oar th»t their ezporioiice was quito that of 
tho writer. The pnHwa^e is intoroetin^ and is worth quoting verbatim : — ** The only 
*'placo where there seemed any chance, was on the south-west, where a small 
** sandy btstoh, with a heavy surf mnning, was discovered, abew which four old 
** cocoa-nut trees were seen, A boat was s<mt towards the riioro and got bottom at 86 
** (atl^onis, blit as we had not much time to spare, the whole of the ground could 
^ nothin) gone over, * * The italics aro tho writer's ; the passage will be referred 
to again in the systematic list of the plants eolleoted. It is stiange that though 
from the year 1966 onwards these oooo-mit trees have been used as the gitide-niiflr 
to the safest anchorage on the ooost of this islMidy neltliffir Hwe^4BeE Mr Hsfle^ 'li 
their aooonnts of the ishuid, have noted th^r pressBOe. r' 
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miles east-soaih-east dr 'Butland Island, and the same distanoe dsie east 
^ the opening, Duncan Passage, between Rutland Island and Idttle 
Aneisman, The rock appears above the surface, and 40 more ; but though 
so much smaller as a subaihial peak than Barren Island or Naroondam, 
as a submarine peak it is evidently larger than either, since its summit 
appeal's as a long narrow bank that ci^rioa from 15 to 80 fathoms of 
water ; this bank does not extend to the oust or the west for more than 
two miles from the Rock, but towitrds iho south extends at least 10 
miles, to the north more than 20 miles. Beyond the edge of this bank — 
the Invisible Bank of the Admiralty maps— the lead sinks at once into 
deeper water. The Bank itself has been cjvrefnlly surveyed but of tlie 
absolute depths of the soundings just beyond wo know little or nothing, 
BO that though this survey is invaluable to navigators, from a hydi'ogra- 
phical point of view it leaves much to bo desired. Meagre however as 
its details are it shows that the Boundings are deeper towards the east, 
south, and west than they are towards the north. The following Taulk 
indicates the soundings shown in the Admiralty maps : — 


Table 111, --‘Soundings in the rieiuily of Flat Rock. 


GkNXEAL DIRKCTION OP 
LIME OP SOUNmMGH. 

Distance in miles fuom 

UOC'K. 

Depth in fathoms. 

N. N. H. 

1 

14 

N. N. E. 

' 10 

25 

N. M. E. 

13 

27 

N. 

6 

88 

N. 

15 

80 

N. W. 

6 

10 

N. W. 

10 

59 

N, W. 

16 

168 

W 

10 

bo (no bottom.) 

W. 

35 

500 

8. W. 

8* 

78 

8. 8. 4r. 

8 

35 

8. 8. W. 

16 

200 (no bottom.) 

8. I. 

2 

16 

8. B. 

7 

48 

B. B. 

12 

200 (no bottom.) 

— "y” 


Along 1^0 east side of the bank iKme of the senndmgs made have 
tpQCjh^.l^tto^hntU^s^ the edge drops into de^ mter 
wnningitoiB sonth»80ttth«west to north-x»>rtfa»eaot 
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throngli ilio rock ; along this line the soundings show a rather sharp 
ridgo with rolativoly shallower soundings for the whole length of 
the bank ; this line, it is hardly necessary to repeat, is that on which 
both Narcondam and BaiTcn Island also show their shallowest sound- 
ixigs, while the axes of all three islands indicated by this direction form 
Tory nearly a continuous straight line. 

The nature of the bottom on this bank is only mentioned in the case 
of one sounding; this depth, 25 fathoms, gives, as might be expected, 
coral: it \\()uld ho interesting to nseertaiu whether the subaerial portion, 
Flat Rock itself, is pait of u raised coral reef, or a remnant of an origin- 
ally larger island of Aoleanie stiuetuie. Raised coral reefs occur in tho 
Andamans to the west, and in tlie Nieohars to the south ; it may there- 
foro be antiiipatiMl that here it will he found that the suhaerial ]ioi4;ion 
of tho hank is weatliered coral , at the same lime it would be more satis- 
factory to ha\e the ijuestion settled by a visit to tho rock Reasoning 
fioin analogy, how over, there is little doubt that tho basis of this coral 
bank is a Hubmnrinc volcanic peak, and that it forms but one of a scries 
to which tho others also belong. 

Our knowledge of the bottom-contour of tho Andaman Sea is not 
so satisfaetory as is that of the Soa of Jlongal. Knglish geoginphei'fl 
give no attention to the point ; (Ji'mian geographers have mapped tho 
sea Koniew hat hastily and fiom rather meagre data. Thus Uerghaus 
iiulicales by the contour lines in a map of “Heights and Depths”* 
that a (leci» gap, connecting tho >Sca of Bengal and tho Andaman Sea, 
exists helwecu Aehin Hoad in Sumatra and the Nieohars. It has how- 
ever long been known that the ridge in this channel carries only 760 
fathonm of water. In a larger map t Rergliaus shows deep water as 
overlying not only tho ridge botw’cen tho Nicobars and Sumatra, but 
also over tlial between tho Andamans and Nicobars and, what is quite 
unaccountable, between Pi*epari8 and the Coco Oioup ; this last channel 
has long been known to cairy no more than 150 fathoms. As regards 
that hot ween liililo Andaman and the Nicobars, Carpeutor hod, on 
gi’ounds of temperature, predicted what IJoskyu has sinoe shown to bo 
true, that the ridge under it could eaiTy at the utmost 740 fathoms ; its 
actual depth is I'M futhonib. In this map also two soundings are shown 
in tho meridian of Lon. 96® 10' E., one of them in Lat. 11® 35' N., for 

* Stiulor*0 Hand Atlas, Shoot 8, datod 1878. 

t Sticlcr's Hand Atlas, Slu^et 67, dated 1881 and roviaod to 1884 ; scale 1 : 
12,500,000. Perhaps the contour lino in this map means the 100 fathom line i thif 
would explain the shading in the straits mentioned. II so, it is too far hm kad, 
Mi ooinoides with the 1000 fathom lino rather than the 100 fathom one* 
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which 2300 Jbtbcmui «re indicated ; the other in Lat 12° SO' N. girea 
2097 fathoms. IHieae Bonndings appear to bo devoid of authority ; at 
all events they are quite wrong * 

A more reliable map is, however, to be found in tbo same work.f 
This map, dcBignod by Petermann anti drawn by llabenicht, is, unfortu- 
nately for our purpobo, on a smaller wale than Uergbaiis’ ranp. It shows 
Carpenter’s Ridge juttinc: southward into the 20(»0 fathom lino iiniuo- 
diately to the west of the Andamans; shows comparatively bhallow 
water (between the 100 and the UK.K) fathom lines), in the two channels 
between tho Andamans and Sumatra, and indicates a do])t]i of 1137 
fathoms in Lon. 96® IP E and in Lat. 12^ 2P N.— ])rnctically the situa- 
tion of Berghaus* 2097 fathom mnik ; this sounding indicat(*d by Peter- 
mann has tho adMintagc of being a ical ono. fining further into 
detail however, one hnds that not e\en Peterinnnn’w map gives any idea 
of the true state of alTairs within this sea f Por the lOOO fathom line 
is there shewn as enclosing a long and narrow trough half w'ay bcdwi'eii 
the Andamans and Tenasbeiim; thcthiee peaks that have just been 
described arc therefore shown as springing from a slope that trends up- 
wards from thb bottom of this trough to the Andaman iidi»o. Instead, 
how^evor, of indicating a line to the east w ai d of these peaks the It 100 
fathom line passes westward bctw’cen Narrondam and Barren Island to 
within 30 miles of the east coast of Middle Andaman, wht'ro soundings 
of 1130 and 1159 fathoms have been obtained ; these, it may b(' remarked, 
close inshore though they be, have pioved (will) tlie exception of a 
veritsblo sounding of 1281 fathoms 50 miles east of little Nicobai*, and 
of a doubtful sounding that gives 1260 fulhoius with no bottom in Lon. 
95° 30' E, and Lat. IT *1.V N.) the deepest soundings yet obtaiix'd in tho 
Andaman Sea, and arc more than UK) fathoms cb'oper than the deo])est 
indicated along the line that connects Barren Island wdfii Narcondam. 

There is no doubt that taken collectively these thre(‘ peaks indicate 
a northward continuation of the line of volcanic aetn ity known as the 
Sunda Range,” which stretches up from Sambawa and Mores through 
Java and Sumatiu at least to Barren Island. You Bach in his work on 

• In ft previous paper (Joam. As 8oc Jieng, lx. pt. 2, p. 284) the writer was 
misled by these soundings, which ho supposed to hnvo some foundation, into giving 
the depth of the Andaman Sea as over 2,000 fathoms. 

t Rtieler’s Hand Atlas, Bheot 68, daU<4 1884 ; scale 1 : 80,000,000. 

t In oriticising these maps the writer would wish i^undorslond that it is from 
no desire to cavil that he points out their defects; it is only bocanso they are worthy 
of pHticiim that referenoe is made to them. Szoopt tho Admiralty maps, which 
ftio ftWe reproach, no Knglisli map with which the writer is acquainted deserves 
tobemeutiqaedalongaideot tiMic in Stieler’s work. 
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volcanoes did not cmrjr the chain bejond Barm bnt Griffith, 

v'ho in passing Narcondam recognised its voImsio natnre, saggested 
to McClelland that here might be seen a nor^ward extension of the 
same chain. McClelland not only adopted the suggestion but sought a 
still fuiliher extension to the north, in the mud-volcanoes of Bomri and 
Cheduba, off tho Arracan coast and other writers, such as Daubeny, 
Berope, Mrs. Somerville and Mallettf have adopted the same view. 

Uamri and Cheduba lie to the west of a tertiary ridge that composes 
the Yomah of Arracan, which, in the latitude of Kumri, roaches ja 
height of 4,000 foot. This lango is continued southwai’d into and 
beyond tho Andaman gnmp. Thus it passes through Diamond Island 
to the Algiiada reef, beyond this, across a channel less than 60 fathoms 
deep, to Preparis, and again across another of 150 fathoms to the Coco 
Group, Great Andaman and Little Andaman. It would appear after 
this to pass to the westward of the Nicobars, though its precise relation- 
ship to that group has not yet been made clear ; finally it reappears, not 
in Sumatra, but in a long lino of islands — thoNiasgroup— that stretches 
sou til-eastward along tho western coast of Sumatra.]! Tho lino of 
volcanic activity to whicdi Barren Island and Narcond&m presumably 
belong, lies from Niircondam southwards to the oast of this tertiaiy 
ridge ; if, therefore, liamri and Cheduba belong to the same lino, wo 
have to believe that, after continuing for tho wliolo length of Sumatra 
and tho Andamans parallel to this ridge, tho volcanic lino at its nor* 
tliem end, wiiero its activity is weaker than elsewhere, crosses the 
tortioiy formations where they have become thicker and stronger. 
This is ill itself a jiropositioii, tho truth of which is so hard to accept, 
that when Blanford§ suggests that tlie truo northern continuation 
of tho Bunda volcanic range is to bo found in the extinct Burmese 
volcano of Popah, and the extinct Yunnan one of Han-Bhuen-shon, we 
realise that ho must be right, and ore surprised that, after all, Mallet is 
inclined, in a modified sense, to favour tho oaidier view.|| The volcanoes 
of liamri are of a different type fi'om those of tho Sunda Range ; they 
belong to a series of gas vents, all of the same general character, though 
none of them so active as tho Bamri ones. The Sitakund in Chittagongi 

a HcClolland, Jonm. As. Soo. Beng., tU., 77. 

t Halloi does this (Bocorda of the Gool Survey of India, zi., 208} in a differeiit 
sense from the earlier writers ; they, owing to a want of definiteness in the aoooiuitB 
on which they relied, mistook tho ** gas ” volcanoes of the Axraoan Coast lor tmO 
''steam** voloanoes. 

t Kars : Joum. As. Boo. Bong., xlv., pt. 2, 105. 

§ Manual of the Geology of India, ifi.,725, 

II Mallet: MeihoIrBof the Geol. Survey <4 xxL^ Hi. 
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and the vamna hoA*flpritige in tiie valley of Aemim, like those m tdie 
Namba Forest,"* are aaamples of this aeries, which forms a ooiitinnous 
lino parallel on its westeim side to the tt^rtiary rtd^ )*eferm1 to, jast as 
the true volcanoes, to the line of which Barron Island, Nurcoudam and 
Popnh belong, are parallel to it on the (Mist.f 

Whether they belong to that partioubu* gitmp of volonnoos known 
as the Sunda Range, or not, there is no doubt Hint Narcoudam find 
Barren Island belong t^) the general voleanie system extending from 
the Kuriles, thi^ough Japan and the riiiH])pinefl, to Mala>a — a system 
of which the Sand a Range itself fot ms but a portion. Like the other 
members of this sj’^stem, these peaks are situated, not on, but just within, 
the margin of the continental elevation forming EaRtorn and South- 
Eastern Asia, wlicrover this rifles abruptly from great ocenn-depths ; the 
main difference between tliorn and most of the peaks of the avstetii is 
that, whereas the space betwe(»n the edge of Uie eontinontal area and 
the line of volcanic activity is in other eases Hub-H<b*ial, that space is hero 
for the most part sub-marine Tliis space forms, in the ease of Sumatra, 
the main body^of the island — ^tho volcanic Hm* being much nearer iho 
eastern margin — and the rocks of which it is comfiosed itielndo all those 
that go to form the islands of the Nicobar (hinip ; these rocks appear 
once more, not in the main eliaiii of the Andamaos, but in tlio small 
islands to the east of South Andntnau (north east of Port RIairj, known 
as “ The Archipclago/'J Neither in, nor oppoBite, the Nifiobnrs is tliero 
any ti*ftco of the complementary volcanic ridge; to fho cant of this “Archi- 
pelago," however, it is indicated liy Flat Rock and Barren Island. 

Not only is tlic volcanic line of Siiinatrn abstmt from the Nicobars, 
but no trace has yet been found in that gi\>up of the sandHtoneH of the 
Amioan hills, which arc prolonged into the main chain of the Andamnns 
and which rc-appear in the Nias. The I'osnit, therefore, is that the 
Arracan-Sumiiirn chain, in place of constituting a single rirlgo consists 

• Prain : Proctvdinyii S>>€, Bcn<jaf, 1887, p. 201. 

f Tho roasonB for thinking that the northward prolongation of the Kunda 
Range has not crossed tho Arraean-Andiimau ridgo are, therefore : — 

1. That the volcanoes on the west side of that ridge, which are supposed to 
eODtinne the Sunda line, are of a different type from tho volcanoes of the Siinda 

Range* 

2, That these western volcanoes in Ramri l>o1oiig to a sysiom of vents of the 
Sfone ^pe as themselves, characterised by a linear distribution parollol to tho 
western base of the Anacan-Andaman tertiary ridge. 

2. That the Snnda Range is oontinned northward by a series of vents of the 
Mae typS thmighotit, thSMdiaracter of linear distributiem parallel to tlie eastern 
base of the Armoaii", Andaman tartiafy ridge being maintained onaltered. 

i Oldham : Reoofdeef the QesL Survey of India^ avui^ UI. 
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of two — a wosfern tertiary ridge most marked in the north and tailing 
off towards the south, and an eastern rolcanic ridge most marked in the 
south and dwindling into inRignificance northwards. 

TI»o qiiOHtion whether the line in which Narcondam, Barren Tsland, 
and Flat Hock arc Kitiiaiod consists of a series of isolated peaks, or if 
these peaks are only the sub-at'rial p )rt ions of a continuous ridge, remains 
to be eonsiderod. Such evidence as there is appears to indicate that 
they are Hitiiite<l on a ndgo: it is not, hi»wevor, at all complete. It has 
almidy been remarked tbah the soundings on a line passing noi tli-north- 
easi from Narcondam aio ielat»\ely shallovvcr than those on any other 
line. This has been evplairusl by Carpimter ns perhaps indicating that 
the deltaic shelf the Iriawady extends as far out as Narcondam.* 
It may bo nnthdpated that tins will not bo found a hndioient explana* 
tion of th(* phenomenon. It will be observed that tlie soundings gradu-^ 
ally d(*epeu for a space of OJ miles, till the bottom carries 3G2 fathoms, 
and that be}»)nd this point it gradually shallows till the coast of Pogu 
is nsiched. If Narcondam were si^'iiated on the edge of a dcdta-shelf, 
one would expect that (he soundings would not show so great a dip within 
its maigin, and would further e\pi*ct that soundings on lines earned at 
riirht angles to the lino under discussion would gi\e some indication of 
a moie or less level area Tot what we do find is that before four miles 
to the east or throe miles to the west of the isl ind ha\e been reached, 
greater depths have been obtained (liaii the deepest sounding on the 
iiorth-noitli-east line This appoirs to indie ite that Narcondam is not 
so much on the edge of a shelf, as at the end of a ridgo that runs towards 
and into the Pegu eoast-line. That this ridge is overlaid by the deltaic 
mud to within ten miles of Narcondam, and that the presence of this 
mud explains the gentle slope from its deepest point upwards to the 
Pegu coast is no dfuibt true ; but the steady rise during the last ten 
miles towards Nareondara, coupled with the more abrupt dips to the 
oast and to the w'est, iiidieato the existence of a ridge. The matter is 
capable of direct demonstration: a few lines of deep-sea soundings oo- 
ordinate to the line of soundings taken towards the north-north-east, 
will disclose the true state of matters. It would also be equally easy, 
by making a line of borings along tbe continuation of its lino, and a few 
co-ordinate lines across in the mud of the Irrawady delta, to demonstrate 
whether the supposed ridgo passes subtei*rnueousJy into Burma. 

The same comprative shallowness is indicated by the line of 
soundings to the south-south-west of Barren Island, and to explain tho 
fact Malletf suggests the possibility of erupt^ns of ash distribated 

^ Carpenter : Records of the €hM>l. Survey of iadia, xxi., 4S. 

t Hallet : Records of the Gfeol. Surrey of liidia» xxt., 49 * 
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in this particsls^ directton by the aetion of oiuteiiis« It wotld wtm 
easier, boweTClrf to explain these soundings by sapposing that Barren 
Island formed the northern termination of a ridge on which Flat Bock, 
with Inrisible Bank, is situated. Here, too, the matter is easily capable 
of demonstration : soundings on a line bearing from Barron Island to 
Flat Bock, with one or two transverse linos of soundings will show 
whether such a lidge exists. 

The hypothesis that iu Narcondam we see a continuation of tho 
Sunda lino of volcanic activity is not invalidated by the depth of tho 
soundings between it and Barren Island. Wo know that there is a much 
deeper gap than this between two members of tho same chain : in the 
well-known rift botw'een Bali and Lombok, though tho islands moiitioned 
arc only 15 miles apart, the narrow strait between is 2,100 fathoms 
>4eep.* And as a matter of fact, though the ridge is hero deeper, it is by 
no means absent, for a sounding on the lino bearing from Narcondam 
on Barren Island gives only 1,010 fathoms, while soundiugs to tho west 
of that line, and between tho supposed ridge and tho Andamans, give 
1,140, 1,159, and 1,130 fatlioms. Though our knowledge of the bottom 
contour of the^outhorn part of the Andaman Sea — tho portion to tho 
east of the Nlcobars — is very defective, tlio littlo that wo know boars 
out tho hypothesis of an eastern as well as a western ridge. At a point 
50 miles oast of Little Nicobar a sounding of 1,284 fathoms is recorded, 
while 30 miles further east tho bottom is only 1,000 fathoms deep. Then 
north of Pulo Rondo, in Lon. 95° 10' E., tho depth is 990 fathoms, while 
20 miles further east it is only 9«30 fathoms. Those soundings of 930 and 
1,000 fathoms not improbably indicate tho ridge on which Flat Hock, 
Barren Island, and Narcondam are situated. The 990 and 1,284 fathom 
soundings must indicate the trough between tho ridges ; for to tho west 
of tho latter lies the Nicobar Group, and to the west of tho former, in 
liOn. 94* 20' B., we find a depth of 975 fathotois, doubtless indicative of 
the western or Indian Ocean slope of tho Nicobar- Sumatra ridge, siiico 
25 miles further north, in Lon. 94° 2G' E., wo have a sounding of 760 
fathoms indicating the crest of that ridge. Tho soundings referred to 
are shown on tho two maps that accompany this paper. 

There is, perhaps, some connection between the depth of tho rift 
separating Narcondam from Barren Island, ahd tho fact that from Barren 
letond itself southwards the volcanoes either still ore, or have till re- 
osntiyi been aotive,^ while those from Narcondam northwards have long 
^'t^een ^tinot* This has a certain bearing on another controverted point, 
^ou BfuAiit as has been already stated, recognised the Sunda volcanic line 

t WfBaee^ Maud Life, 428 <111^ 

.:v-' ^ 
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as extending to, bat not beyond, Barren Island. To Blanford is doe tbe 
merit of having upset the fanciful hypothesis of the further extension 
of the lino across the Arracan Yomah, and of having suggested its pro- 
bably true northern continuation. More recently it has been proposed* 
by Borghaus and others to sub-divide the extended Sunda line of Blan- 
ford into a Sunda Itango proper, ending at the northern limit of Sumatra, 
and a Pegu Range, containing Ban*cn Island, Narcondam, Popah and 
Haii-sliuen-shan. But it is obvious that if any sub-division be necessary, 
the one proposed by Borghaus is erroneous. A sudden deep gap in the 
lino, with the further character of activity to the south of it, and non- 
activity to the north, is a much more natural cleavage than merely a 
number of miles of intervening sea, the nature of whoso bottom is un- 
known or has boon misunderstood. If therefore Berghaus bo justified 
in difFerentiating a Pegu Range, it is clear that Barren Island must be 
excluded from it, and that wo must return to Von Buch’s view, that 
BatTon Island is the most northerly member of the Sunda Range. The 
Pegu Range of very old and long extinct volcanoes begins then at 
Kareondam, and extends at least as far as south-western Ynnnan. 

Tlio biological interest of those islands is not so gi%at as the phy- 
eiograpliical, because, whether the ridge hero postulated exists or not, 
there is little doubt that these sub-aerial portions never have been con- 
nected with any of the adjaconi lauds. If Flat Rock has ever been sub- 
ai^rial, and in a tit condition to shelter air-breathing creatures and 
support vegetation, it is so no longer ; how great soever may be the 
antiquity of the outer cone of Bairen Island, it is probable fi-omits con- 
figuration, that at onotimoithas been the scene of a catastrophe like 
tliat which in 1883 dovasiatod Ki*akatau and totally destroyed its 
animal and vegetable life. The only one that, from its topography, has 
evidently remained for many ages in its present condition is Narcondanu 
Already the writer has laid before this sooioty some notes on the Fauna 
of tlio islands t ; it remains now to be seen whether the biological facts 
indicated by their Flora are in agreement with the deductions that 
should follow from their physiographioal configuration. 

All the idanis found in the two islands are enumerated in the list 
that follows ; running numbers are added to the locality so as to show 
at a glance how many species occur in each. In the discussion that 
succeed the list the peculiarities of each island are dealt with before 
their common characteristics are considered. 

o Stielor : Hand Atlas, shoot 8. 

t Prain t Frocoodinga Asiat. Soo., Bengal, 1882, p. 1091 
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PUKTB OOLLIOTBD IN NaBOONDAH ANB BaBBBN IsLAKD* 

I. MENISPERMACE^. i. 

1. Anaminta Ooocttlus W. & A. Narcondam (1). 

India, Indo-Ohitia, Malaya. 

2. CvCLBA PELTATA H P, A T. Barren Island (1). 

AndamaQR, Nicobam, Burma, 

3. Aniitaxis calocarpa Knrz. Narcondam (2), common. 

Andamans and Nicobars. 

II. CAPPABIDEiE. II. 

4. Capparis sepiaria Linn., t;ar. oramdifoiia Knrz. Nai^ondam (3) ; 
Barren Island (2) ; common. 

Andamans, Burma, Malaja, tho vaiiofy docs not occur in India, 

5. Caitarks lENCRA Dalz , ION LAiuoLiA 1£ f. & T Narcondam (I). 
Andamans, Tonasserim ; tho variel} dots not occur ni India. 

III. VIOLAllIEiE. — 

6. Alsodeu rjnoalensir Wall Narcondam (5). 

Assam, 43arma, Andamans, Nicobais 

IV. OUTTIPER^. — . 

7. Calophtllum inophtlmjM liinn. Narcondam (6) ; boach-forcbi. 
Mascarene Isds. ; S. E. Asia ; Australia ; Polynesia. 

V. MALVACEu®. HI. 

8. Hibiscus TiuAOErs Linu. Narcondam (7) ; Barren Island (3). 
Cosmopolitan on tropical sca-shorcs. 

9. Thespesia popclnea Corr. Narcondam (8), 

On tropical coasts throughout tho Eastern Ilcmisphero. 

10. Bombax insione Wall., var . roLYSi kmon* Praia ; rar. nov , candice 
anoata, foliolis 7-9, sessihbus angusto lancoolatis, subtuh glaucosconti* 
huMf staminibna pluriims (cii'ca 700}; capsula 3 5-4 poll, longa: flori- 
bus mbris. Narcondam (9); common. 

India, Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya ; this variety endemic. 

There has boon some cotifosion as regards the Asiatic spocios of Bomimw ; tho 
irviter, therefore, takes this opportamty of ginng diagnoses of all of them Tlis 
ezou ie for doing so in this place, is that it was the dSflculty of localising this tree 
that! M to the study of the genus. 

Bombacss Asutica 

A 

AAmm (Mttdi ]lMfifiiAnni)gnuid«i, Mltem janioiM ewdieoarmate folti, 
<wriMM } ifyto rimpUd j fradn oapmlari, Mgmentis 6 s wmioibn, 

g ^ g iiM wttr «iuilMiaw eorlMdi, wmintlmi Mteiitto 
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laniD propriia diatinoio involatia ; oortioe din viridi : tnbo 
ntaminali l-aoriali, segmontis 6, X-S-antheria, petalia alter- 
nia ; iloribaa minoribna aordide lateo-albia... Bomha» fientandrum (Erioden- 

dron anfracluosim), 

[fii India priiinsalori oi in inanlia Andamanenaibaa, indi- 
gona ot sylvoBtria ; in India boroali, in Indo-China ot 
pnnaertiTn in Malaya lato culta ot foraan inqnilina.] 

Fruotua aegmontia lignoia, lana ondooarpii vix in aarcinia 
(liHlitiolia BOgTOgaia; coriico mox cinoraacouio ; floribua 
niaximia, an'piaainio rubria : — 

Tubo ataniinali G-acriali, Boric interior! Rogmentia 5, 

2'unthoriH, potalia ultcinia, rum aorio altera ataniini- 
bna HirniilinbuR, l-anthoris, 10 per paiia petulis 
oppoaitia faseom cotdrnlom atylum aniploctcntoni 
fonnanio ; ecteria in phalangibua 2-ciiiruUbuB 5, 
peinlia oppuaitia diH]iOBitiH, Btaminibiia pbalatigium 
fiiiigulni'um 8ub-12, onimbuR binis l-antlioria ; folio- 
Ha longiiiR jiotiolulat ia, laminis acuminato-caudatia 
BubtuR viridibuB; Btylo longibrachiato ; capaula 

vilutina Bomba v tnahbancum, 

[In India ponitiRiilari ot boroati, in China auRtrali ot Indo-« 

CMiina, in archipolagino Malayana^ inanlia Philippinonsi- 
buH ot Auatrababorcali-oi ion tali frequoiiR] 

Tubo Btaminali niuUiaorinli, aiaminibuB omnibus binis 
l-anthoris, Borio intoriori (foraan cum Bcrio a 
tanhim apociei pnccodentis compatatida) atamini- 
buR 20 p<'taliH ojipoaitia annulnm styluin amplocton- 
tom fornmnto ; cotcriB in phulungibna 2-cnimHbuB 
6, potalia oppoail is disiKisitiB, Btaminibna phalangium 
Bingularnm iiuincroaia; foliobs brevo potiolutatis 
Tol BOBsilibna, laminia ocutia ; stylo brovibrachiato ; 

onpaula glabra Bombag int^tgne, 

[In India poniuBulari occidontali; in Indo-Chiiia et in 
Mnln>a ] 

Bombax %whtandrum and B, malabancnm aro wondorf ally uniform in tho number 
and arrangemoiit of tho olomonti of their Btaminal whorl ; B, inmgnr, whilo eqnallj 
uniform as regards tho arrangement, rarics considorably aa regards the nnmber 
of BtamouB in its phalangos. Tho subjoined key shows tho distingaishing featnn^s 
and ndative ponition of tho moBl important of thoBO yarietics, 

Tubo Btaminali ovario phiB duplo longiore 
loliolis BubBOBBilibuB late lanceolatis, 

BnbtuB riridibuB glabris ; floribiifl albis } 

(capaula ignota) SombM insigne, sub.-bp. anaipg (B. 

aficcp$ Pierre). A imikbariei yafw 
aBnflora WaH. [Oat a. ISKVHel 
1840/4] Tel ad baae «ab-Bpeoieai« 
Tel ad B. w* 
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[Buraa (Shan) ; Coohia-Ghiaa] 

Tabo staminaK orsrio rix longiore Bwnhaw imiffne, auB.-si* ffenutna* 

BtawinSlms phalangiam cruralibiis 
ntrinqtie ciroa 20: — 

Btaminibus phalangiam eingalanim 
intor-oraralibnfl oiroa SO, capsala 
(anins igaota), 10-12-pollicari : — 

Folinlia snbeofiBilibfiB lato lancoo- 
laiiB vol obovaio-mucronatiB, 

Boblus glauccsccniibuB; ilori- 

bus rubris var. typirn (B. iit/tifftieWnU. ; B. /<?»• 

h'vum Wall. [Cat. 1841 J). 
[Chittagong ; Arraoan ; Pogu.] 

FolioliB snbBORsilihuH labi lancoo- 
latifl, flubtiiH viridibus g 1 a> 

bris j floribuB albiB var. a/ha (Snlmalia mtilaharica 

llori. Bognr., Schott). 

[Java, onlta; forsan Burma {vidcsiqn-a B. ancep^).] 

Foliolia brovo potiolulatiB an- 
giiBto lancoolat ia, BubtuB 
*g1aucoBCOntibu8 ; floribuB ra- 

brifl vox* andamanica, 

[Andamans ; inB. Cocos]. 

Foliobs brevo potiolulaiis an- 
gosto lanccolatis, Biibtas 
pubornlis 5 (florum coloro 
ab autoro ncgloctoi capsala 

ignota) var. camhodienBis [B. ramhoiUcuBiJ 

Piorrc. 

[Cambodia.] 

StaminibuB phalangium singulamm 
intercruralibuB circa 60, capBuIa 
10-12-pr)11icari, foliolis BubBOBBiH- 
buB lato lancoolatis, floribns rn* 

bris var Wight ii, 

[India ; in prov. Kanara, Anamallai, Malabar, ] 

BtaminibiiB phalangium Bingularum 
intercraralibuB circa 00 ; capsula 
8-4-pollicari tantum ; foliolis 
sesiilibiui anguste lancoolatis, sub- 
toa gloQoeaoexLtibiui i floribns m- 

bris - var. potytUtmon, 

[Naroondaim.] 

^ ^ Btaiidiiibiupltaliaogittmoni^ 

, tOf phalaiigiiim ringulanun in- 
, . papsnla 10-12- 
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lancoolatia rabtne Tiridibu glabria, 

flonbuB TirideBoeniibnB Tar. Utruieim$ 

[Porak ; proT Larat : foraaa etiam in archipelagine Mailayaiia 
apad PnaraanJ. 

It Trill bo noiod that tho writer ia onablo to perpetuate the generic rank 
(£rtodendi on) asBignod by DoCandolle to the Linnean Bombaa penfandrum When 
tho difFoioncoB in tho Hfammal colnmns of tho three 'spooioa* here recogniaed 
aro lodncod to tho simplost pOBBible torms, wo obaorvo that in B pentandrum tins 
whorl conaistB of bnt ono olomont, tho itoma of which aro altornato with the petals $ 
that m B. insu/ntt likowiso, thoro is but ono eloinont, tho items of which aro opposite 
tho petals I that in /i 9nataba7irvui, on tho othor hand, both those olomenta ocenr. 
Eit hor, thoroforo, liombaJD malaharicum and Bomhaa imigno ty]iify two goneia as 
distinct fioni each other as Enodnidron ts from either; or, as is boro proposed, all 
throo aro ot)np[oneric In anotUor placo tho writer hopoq to show that ho is right 
in thinking, with ijchumanii, that PachirailoLH not dosorvo to bo reniovod genori- 
cally from Bomhai ; that ho is justihocl in furtlicr rediiomg Chottsta to Enodcnihont 
and thoioforo also to /JoMiftnjj; and is cniiilod to boliovo, with WiUdonow, that tho 
charoi tors which soparato Adanaonia from Domlax aro too tn\iul to bo generic. 

On tho othoi hand, it will bo noted that tho material of some of the forma 
included in ii is not yet complete, and it will bo readily nndorstood that 

wi iters who rocogniso as distinct tho * gonorn * roforred to in tho preceding paragraph, 
will bo still more apt to treat as specifically separablo tho wanous forms of B imtgne 
hero dohned No work on lufliaii Botany hitherto published notes B xnaigne aa 
Indian 2 tho tree, whon mcutionc cl, is stated to occur only in ludo-China. 

VI STERCULIACE^. iv. 

11 . SirRcuriA BFnr(.\iosA Vent., var. guiikescens King. Nnreondam 
(10); Boitoii iHlnml (1). 

Andamans and Nirobar coasts, general ; tho Tarietj only. 

— . llsmmm tirroiuiis Drynnd. Narcondam, fruits on beach, E. 
Bay; liarren Island, fiuits on beach at Landing-place Cove : not found 
growing in cither island. 

VII. TILIACE.®. — . 

12. Gbkmia l*vioata Vahl. Narcondam (11) ; in leaf only. 

Africa ; India, Burma, Malaya ; Australia. 

vm. EUTACB.®. — . 

13. GiiYCOSmis BEBTAFHixbA CoiT. Narcondam (12). 

India, Indo-Ghina, Malaya. 

IX. BnBSEBACE.£. v. 

14. Gabuoa raniATA Boxb. Narcondam (13) ; Barren Island (5) ; in 
both islanda common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

..... 04XMIVM svrarzijrM Knn. Narocmdaia P , 

The Isarw ot this qwdes ooour in HoiAh (MmUii aadwadhMi ai fmil 
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Vaffoondam, on the nnthority of the Andaman Depntation of 1806, by whom the 
specimen wae ooUeoted i the writer did not aee the tree in 1891. Ai the depn- 
tation Tiaitad the Gooo Gronp (where the apeciea does ooonr) aa well as Kar- 
condam, and aa there are many othor orrora of locality on tho iioketa of their 
ooliection, the apeoiea, though hero montiouod, is not formidly inolndod in the list. 

X. MELIACE-ffi. — . 

15. Amoora !Rohiti7KA W. & A. Nat'cuudam (14). 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

16. Amoora decanora Hiorn. Narcondam (15). 

Central and Eastern Himalaya , Malaya 

. Oajupjl uolvccensis Lamk. Narcondam , seeds on bead), E. Buy. 

XI. OLACINB^ — . 

17. Cansjfra Biteedci Gmel Narcondam (16). 

India, Burma, Malaya, N. Austialia, S China. 

18. Aroo'i TES ANDAMANiGA Kurz. Narcoudam (17). 

Andamans. 

• XII. RITAMNEiE vi. 

19. CoLcnRiKA ASIATIOA Brogn. Narcondam (18) ; Barren Island (G) 
Africa, India and Ceylon; Burma, Malaga, N. AuHiiaha. 

20. OouANiA LEFiosiAcnYA Brogu. Narcoudam (19), very plentiful. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

xiiT. AMPELIDE.^. vii. 

21. ViTls REPENS W, & A. Barren Island (7), very common 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

22. ViTis CAENOSA Wall Narcondam (20), common. 

India, Burma, Malaya 

28. ViTis LANCBOI.AR 1 A Roxb. Norcondam (l21). 

Indio, Indo-Chma, Malaya. 

24. Leea samducina Willd. Narcondam (22) ; Barron Island (8). 
India, Burma, Malaya. 


XIV. SAPINDACEJB. vin. 

85* EBiOGhOSSOM bdule B1. Narcondam (23), common ; Barronlsland (9). 

India, Burma, Malaya ; N. Australia. 

86. ALLOFMThUB CoBBE Bl. Narcondam (24), at Oooo Bay. 

Sxatim, Bornu^ Malaya. 

37* PoiMWlA VUKHMA Lttin. Barren Island (10), oonuncni in the valley 
BtAtItoCilielava. 
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XV. ANACAUDIAOE-®. ix. 

38. OorKA WoDiER Broxb. Narcondam (25), very common. 

India, Indo-China. 

29. Semkoaupos heterophylla B1. Karcondam (26) ; Barron Island (11). 
lndo*Ghina, Andamans, Malaya. 

XVI. LEQUMlNOSiES. x. 

30. Desmodium polycarpon DC. Narcondam (27) ; Barren Island (12). 
East Africa; S.-E. Asia; Polynesia; Japan and China. 

31. Aifuus pRKOATORtes liiiiij. Nurcondam (28j; Barron Island (13). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

32. Erythrtna indica Lamk. Narcondam (29), coast, Anchorage Bay. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

33. Mucuna OKiANTEA DC. Narcondam (30), common. 

India, Indo-Chlna, Malaya ; Polynesia. 

34. Canavalia Turtr.iuA Grah. Narcondam (31), Coco and East Bays. 
India, Indo-Chiua, Malaya. 

35. Vkina lutea A. Gray. Nai'condam (32), on coast. 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

36. PiiASEOLirs ADENANTUUS G. P. Moy. Narcondam (33), abundant on 
boacli at East Day. 

Cosmopolitan in tho tropics. 

37. DAiiUERCiiA TAMARiNDiFOLiA Roxb. BaiTcn Island (14). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

38. Dalperqia monospeuma Dalz. Nai'condam (34), coast north of 
Anchorage Bay. 

India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Australia ; China. 

39. Deruis scanpens Benth. Narcondam (35), East Bay, in soa-fonco. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia; China. 

40. PoNOAMiA glabra Vent. BatTon Island (15), one tree behind the 
beach at tho landing-place, and close to tho lava. 

Mascareno Isds ; India, Iiido-Cbina, Malaya ; Anstmlia ; Polynesia* 

41. Cjesalpinia Bonducclla Flem. Narcondam ^36), Coco Bay. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

42. Entada scandens Benth. Narcondam (37). 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

43. Acacia concinn a DC. Narcondam (38) ; Barren Island ( 16 ) ; common 
India» Indo-China ; China. 

XVII. COMBRETACBuB xi. 

44. Teruikaua Catappa Linn. Narcondam (39) ; Barren Idand (17). 

Andamans, Malaya. , 

This is oomporaUToly Booroo ia Nsrooiidatti, but on 
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doabMly the moat nQineroualj reproaouted troo proaont. Tbouf^U really a littoral 
qpociea, itia not hero oonftned to tlic alioro, but extrude from base to eommlt of the 
outer couo on both eidoa wheroTor cliero is soil suitable for it to grow. Its general 
dispersal in the island has boon InrgeU ssststcd by tho rats ; they carry off the 
fruits in order to eat the fleshy outer iH>rtiou. 

45 . QYROOAIIPU.S JacquIkii Roxb. Naiwndam (iO). 

Africa; India, ludo-Chiiia, Malaya, Pulyuesia: not in tho Mas- 
carene Islands or E. Africa. 

xviii MYRTACEyE. mt. 

46 . Eugenia Jamrolasa Linn Barrc^n Island ( 18 ), very common. 
India, Indo-Cliinn, Malnya ; Austmlia, 

47 . Barring roviA splciosa Fur'll Narcondum (tl) 

Ceylon; Andamans, Mala} a ; Ansimlia; Polynosia, 

Tho fruits of this spo( les ucre picLtd up on tho bcuchos in Uunon IhIuikI, but 
iho tree itiulf was uoi found growing. 

xix. MELASTOMACE^l — . 

48 . MniTECT I ov FDi I L Roxb. Niiroonclain ( U). 

Ceylon; Imlo-Chaia, Andamans, Malaya , I’hilipjunos 

XX. CUCURBITACEtE. — . 

49 . TRTCno*<ANiiiEs PALM VTA Roxb. Narcoinlam (i 3 ). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya; Australia, Japan and Cliina 

XXI RUBTACKiE. xiii. 

50. Oldrnunou CORYAITJOSV Liiin. Barron Island ( 1 *.)), in the orator, 
America; Africa; India, Indo-Chinn, Malaya. 

61 . Mus'ka NJ»A M\OKoi»nu.bA Linn. Barren Island ( 20 ), common. 

Indo China, Andamans. 

This plant, which is common in the valh y between tho cones, rioso to tho lava, 
is one of the species reported by the Deputiition of 1S60 , flowering Hfienmens col- 
lected then are preserved in the Calcutta Herbarium, but aro noted as being from 
Kocoondani, not Barren Island. Tho spetiesdoos not appear to occur ni Narcondaiti, 
for the plant was carefully looked for there Th(» mistake on those tickets, which 
n^uires to be pointed out, since some of the H|>ocimens collected in 1866 may have 
feabhed Herbaria iu Europe, is ucvcrllK less a fortanatc one, as it first called the 
AAtetttion of the writer to tbc fact that, though this Deputation only reported on 
Bemm IrianA (Proc. As. Spe,, Jieug.^ ISflfl, 215), it visited Xorcondam also. The 
inteosilt of (difis hmt wiU be shown in discussing tlio presetiee of the Coco-nut. 

gpeedes hoe here, owing to its aiiuation, developed a shrubby habit, but care- 
lild SBMliiskknk of the eouptste material obtained by the writer, lends him to 
cMMfliltii tMiMiot be ImAed apoh «s even varietal]^ <|i«titust. 

10 
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52. Guetiauda si'LCiosA Linn. Naroondam (U) 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

£3. Ixoiu jiRUNKKSCfNS KuTz. Karcondam (45), and Barren Island 
(21) , common on the coasts. 

Andamans. ^ 

£4. IxoKA (LNCirOLiA Roxi). Barten Island (22), within outer cone. 
Indo-Chiiia. 

£5 Mohi\I)A ciiRiroiiA Linn, tar pR\(irATA IT f. (<»p Ro\b.) Nar- 
condam (40), \(iy common cvci}\\hctc, fjoni ftca-l( vil to the top of the 
liill, ut 2300 feet (1(v , Biiinn IsLiiul (23), common. 

India, Tiido-C^liina, Andamans. 

C6. P 1 i»i uiA 1 (1 iiDA Linn Naitoudam ( 47). 

India, lluima, Malaga. 

x\ir COMPOS [TyE xrv 

£7 VruNOMA purru iNb Benth. Naioondam ( 48), on coast. 

India, Indo-Cluna. 

£8 Bi UMi A (iioMF luiA DO Narcoiulam (49), rocks, west coast 
India, ludo-Chiiin, Malaya , China 
£9. Bi i Ml \ I AMNiArA DC. Nuieondam (£0), rocks cast coast 
India, Indo-Cluna, IVLaki} i, China 

CO. Bi i ML V M\ Kio( 1 1 iiAi \ DC. Naicond.xm (51), at 1500-1800 feet. 

Lastoin Himala^n, Indo-Cluna, Andamans 
61. Pi i ( ill A TNnicA Less. Kuiicondam (52), and Barren Island (24), 
on coasts , common. 

India, Judo-Clima, Malaya; China 

62 AVii>iiia Si VMM ns C B Claiko. Narcondam (£3), common on 
coasts . Baircn Island (25), coasts. 

India, Judo-Cliiiia, Malaya. 

xxTii. GOODBNOVIB^ xy. 

63. StrvOTA KiFVH.ii Valil. Narcondam (54) , Barren Island (26). 
India, Tndo-Cliina, Malaya , Australia ; Polynesia. 

x\iv. MYRSINEiB, xvi. 

64. AtvDisia HVMiTis Yah] Nat condam (55) ; Barren Island (27). 
India, Indo-China, Malaga ; China. 

xxv. SAPOTACE-®. — . 

65 Sii»FRO\NLOV FEBRUGiNKCM H. A. Narcondam (56). 

Malaya, Andamans ; China.. 

This is another of tho species obtained by the Beputa^osi of 
eeoasioQ the labels are correct. The form present here hm 
in young trees they are 80 in. long 1^18 kitimoia. ^ 
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66« Diosptbos Kurzii Hiem. Narcondam (57). 

Andamans and Nioobars. 

XX7I. APOOTNE-ffi xvti. 

67. Aoanosma maeoinata O Don. Boitcti Island (28), very common 
m the Talley between lib cones, to the south of the lava^ 

Indo-China, Malaya. 

68. Anopsedrot paniculatum A. DO Narcondam (58). 

India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

xwii ASCLEPIADAOEyE. xvrir. 

69. Ttlophora GL0151FCUA H f ? Narcondam (59) , infiuitonly. 
Andamans. 

70. Ho\a pauashka Wall. Narcondam (00), Barren Island (29). 
Indo-Chiii'i, Malaya. 

71 Ho\a i^HLUsitoiiA B1 (IT orluulaia Wall.) Ncucoudam (01); 
Barren Island (30). 

Indo-Chma, Malaya. 

72. DisciriDiA MMMLiAKiA R. Bi*. Naicondam (02). 

Indo-Chiua, Malaga; Austiaha 

wvin. EBENACKiB xix. 

73 Mitucola olpfmandioides W«ill Baiien Island (31), abundant 
underneath a thicket of frieganous Flurygm to tbe noith ol the lava at 
Landing-placo Cove ; not seen elscwhtic. 

India, Burma, Jifulaya , N. Australia. 

74. Stkicovos ACiatiNAiA Wall Naicondam (63), once at 1600 foci. 
Burma, Andamans. 

Vix. CONVOLVDLACE^. xx. 

75. Ipom<ea oratdifiora Lamk. Narcondam (Ct) , Ban*cn Island (32). 
Bast Africa; India, Indo-Chma, Mai iya,'Austi alia, Polyiiosia. 

76. Ipom(LA PFATKi LAFA CliOlhy NarcoiuLim (65), at East Bay. 
Mascareno Islands , Lacioilivcs and Ct) Ion , Andamans, Indo-Chma, 

Malaya , Australia, Polynesia 

77. Ipomcea TORPBrnrM R Br. Narcondam (CG), m the bed and round 
the edges of a small dry lagoon m the beach-foiest at East Bay. 

Masoarene Islands, India, Indo-Chma, Malaya, Australia, Polynesia. 

78. Xpomoea biloba Forsk. Narcondam (67) , Barren Island (33). 
CosmopolitaaL in the tropics. 

79. IpoXiBA. TiTiroLU Sw. Narcondam (68), Coco Bay, abundant, 
iadist Biixitia» l&laya. 

6(k Oojrroi^Ttmns fabtitlobitb Linn. Narcondam (69), Anchorage Bay. 
Mfd/Ai Xado^OhiM, Malaya; Australia. 
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— . SOLANAUSL®. xxi. 

81. PnrsAus minima Linn. Barren Island (34), on a small landslip 
on ontcr cone, sonth of Landing-place Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in ibo tropics. 

— . SCROPllULARINEi®. ^xn. 

82. Vandei.ua CRrsTACKA Bontli. Barren Islaiul (35), on the-small 
landslip, and also iiisido tlic crater. 

Africa; India, Indo-China, Malaya ; Auslralia, Polynesia; Cliina. 

XXX. niGNONlAGEyf^. win. 

83. OaoxYrrM indioum Vent. Narcondam (70) ; Barron Island (30). 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

XXXI. ACANTIIACKiE. x\iv. 

84. E'iantitpmiim M’l'rirouuM Kiirz. Narcondam (71); Bairen Island (37). 
Andamans, N i(‘ohars. 

xx\ri. VERBENACK^. xxv. 

85. CAUiiCAttPA AttiiouEA Roxb. Narcondam (72) ; Bairdu Island (38). 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

80. Pui MNA iNiLduiroiiiA Linn. Narcondam (7 a 3) ; Barivn Island (39). 
India, Indo-Ohina, Andamans. 

87. CufrodEaVI»rov ivermi; Oiertn. Narcondam (7t), at East Bay. 
India, ludo-Chiiia, Andamans. 

XXXIII. NYCTAGINEiE. xxvi. 

88. Boerhaavia reoens Linn. Narcondam (75) ; Barren Island (40) ; 

common on rocks on llic coast. ^ 

Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

89. PisoNiA ACiJLKATA Linn. Narcondam (70), not very plentiful. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

90. PisONTA ALBA Span. Narcondam (77), beach-forost, E. Bay. 
Laccadives, Ceylon; Andamans, Malaya. 

91. PisoNtA EXCLL6A Bl. Norcondam (78), abundant, E. Bay. 
Andamans, Malaya. 

xxxiv. ABISTOLOCHIACBAB. — . 

92. Aristolochia tag ala Cham. & Schlecht. Norcondun (79), 

India, Indo-Chins, Malaya ; China. 

XXXV. MTBISTIOACEiB. — , 

98. Mthtstica gladca Bl. Narcondam (80)» 

Indo-ChinOi Andamans, MalayOa 
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xtvrh KUPHOEBIA.CE.®. xxvii* 

94 Brideua T 0 HEMT 06 A BL Narcondam (81). 

India, Indo-Ciiina, Malaya, Austraha, China. 

95. Aotbphila xxcelsa MucU-Arg. {A. javensis TJLiq.) Nniwiuiani 

(82) ; gregariona and tho commonest S])Ccio 8 in the island. 

India, Burma, Malaya 

96. pHYLr 4 ANiiiis RFiiCLLAius Poir. Barren Island (41), to the south 
of tho lava, neai inner bate ot outer cone 

Africa, India, Biirina, Malaga, Gliiiu. 

97. Qlochichos calo(Vkjum Kniz. Nnieondum (83), and Baircn 
Island (42) ; common on rocks on the coast. 

Andamans and Nuobcais. 

98 PuFtKiTA MickuCMiiM Bl. Baricii Island (tl), gi^cgaiioiis and 
plentiful bctwc(*n tlie cones to the noith of tin lava. 

Afiica , India, liido-Chmi, Malaga, Aii‘»(Mlia, (Mnna 

99 BiuiNfc V iniAMNOim s Miull -Aig. Nauondam (Hi). 

India, Burma, Malaga , China. 

100. Cv( Losii MON MAcuni in 1 1 is Bl, Nnicondam (85). 

India, Andamans, Malaya. 

101. CiCLOsiEMON AssAMicob Ilook. f. Naicoudam ( 86 ). 

Eastoin Himalaya, Assam , Andamans 

102. Blachia andamanica Ilook. f Naicondam (87), Anchorage Bay. 
Andamans. 

103. Malloiis andamaniccs Hook f. Naicondam ( 88 ), gregarious and 
common, hut less so than AUephila exceha, 

Andamans. 

104. Macabanga Tanarils Mucll -Aig Narcondam (89) , Ban cn Is- 
land (44). 

Andamans, Malaya. 

105. Gelonum niFARicM Roxb. Naicondam (90), plentiful on Iho 
coast; Barren Island (45). 

Andamans, Malaya. 

xxxvii. URTICACEi® xxviii. 

106. Trema AMB 0 INB 3 ISIS Bl. Narcondam (91), common on rocky 
coasts and inland also; Barron Island (46), general, some stunted 
examples occur even on the bare inner cone. 

BftStem Himalaya, Indo-China, Andamans, Malaya. 

107. Fioos oiBBOSA Bl., ear. cuspidifeua King. Barren Island ( 47 ). 
Indioi Indo-China, Malaya. 

10 & Ffoes ounEBBiMA Bl. Narccmdam (92) ; one of the tallest trees. 
Bihnilajji^ Ikido«Chiiia^ Malaya. 
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109 Ficrs Bfnjamiva Linn. Narcondam (93) , seeds brought hare 
gciminatod at Calcutta. 

India, Indo-Cliina, Malaya. 

110. Ficus an USA Linn , ear niiida King (sp. Thunbg) Narcondam 
(94), and Batrtn Island (48) , very common on both islands 

India, Indo-Chma, MaUya, Austialia , New Caledonia, China, 

111. Ficls ni u\osa Roth Narcondam (9o), at J,800 feet oloiation. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya, China. 

112. Ficus Ri Ml Hii B1 Narcondam (OG), and Ban on Island (49) , 
very plentiful. 

India, Indo-Chma, Mala} a. 

113 Fkus cMiosv Willd Narcondam (97), beach-forest at East 
Bay , a very tall tie c 

India, Indo-Chma, Mala} a 

114 Fi( { s mil vi( i sirs Miq. Narcondam (98), very common , Barren 
Island (50) , this is one of ihoso spicus m whuh many of tlio branchlcts 
are hollow and alloid homes foi sptcits of ants 

Andamans, l^falaya. 

115 Fic IS iiibPiDA Linn , mr n 1 1 ( A Bam n Island (51 J, m the valley 
bctvvocii the conis, at the inner base of the outti cono, 

India , Indo-Chinn, Mala} a 

vai damoni m King (^p Kumig ) Naicondam (99), and Barron 
Island (51) , fu quint 

India, Indo-Chma, Mala} a 

116. Fu us VAUii i,Ar\ Bl. B men Island (52) , on tho hill at the west 
cud of Hoiithiin pait of outci cone, over looking Landing-place Bay. 
Indo-Cliina, Mala} a. 

117 Ankauis io\ii \kia Lcschon Narcondam (100), not common. 
India, Buima, Malaya. 

Tho loa\o8 of tho form proBont boro exactly match those of Malayan speouncns 
named A i ufa by Miquol. 

118 Artocarpus Lakoocha Roxb Narcondam (101). 

India, Indo-Chma, Malaya 

119. BiLiiMERiA ualadabica Wodd Narcondam (102) ; very plentiful. 
India, Indo-Chma, Malaya. 

120 PiPTLBUS TELUTiNUS Wedd Narcondam (103), plentiful. 

Nicobars, Malaya ; Polynesia, 

— . ORCHIDACEiE. xm. 

121. Dendbobium sp. Barren lahuid (53), rather oommoD on trcM 
inside ol outer cone. 
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122. Phoudoti iHvniOATA Lindl. barren Island (54), inside crater. 
India, Burma, Malaya. 

xxxvm. SCITAMINE-®. 

123. Muba BAPiENTCn Xiinn. Tlie Plantain. Narcondam (104), a large 
grove behind the Coco-nut trees at Coco Bay. 

Cosmopolitan in iho tropics, cultivaiod. 

No doabt deliberately iutroduced for the benofli of posRibly Bliip-wrcckod 
marinern, though it is not quite clear who planted it ; probably (hoo under Oocoi 
nuctfera) it has been introduced from the AndanianB^ and pci haps dates from 1866 . 

xxxrx. DIOSCOREACE^. x\x. 

124. Dioscorfa 8ATIVA Linn. Nurcontlani (^05) Bamn Islniul (65). 
India, Burma, Malaya ; Australia. 

125. DiofrCORiA i.hAHKA Roxb Banvu Island (5C) ; common. 

India, Burma, Malaya. 

XL LlLIACKyE. xxxi. 

126. Drac^na anolsiikoiia Roxb Narcondam (106), Anchorngo Bay. 
Indo-Chiiia, Malaya, Australia. 

127. Qloriosa sun rha Linn. Barron Island ^57), E. coast near hoa. 
Africa; India; Iudo-China» Malaya. 

XU. COMMEIilNACE^tJ. — . 

128. Pollia Aclisia Hassk. Narcondam (107), very abundant on 
slopes overlooking south end of Anchorage Bay. 

Ea&ieiii Himalaya, Iiido-China, Malaya. 

XLii. PALMBJS. xxxii 

129. Cabtota mitis Lour. (C. sohoUfera Wall.) Narcondam (108). 
Indo-China, Malaya. 

130. Cocos NCCiFERA Linn. Narcondam many at Coco Bay, 

a few at Anchorage Bay, one, not yet bearing, at E. Bay ; Barren Islaiid 
(58), thirteen trees coiintod from the offing, behind the Pandanua fence 
at Anchorage Bay ; none seen elsewhere. 

India; Malaya; Polynesia; America. 

The introduction of this tree into tfaeao islands is a question of some interemt. 
The tree at E. Bay, Karoondam, has no doubt boon produced from a nut washed 
toniid ftom Coco Bay ; in all likelihood the trees at Anchorage Bay have been 
derived iieoim the same source. The trees at Coco Bay itself may have origi- 
Baled from nuts hrongbt from the Coco Group by a surfece-ourrent sweeping from 
the Sea of Bengal, through the Preparis Channels, from N.-E. to S.-W. across the* 
Andumui Seat but as they are associated, where they ooonr, with a grove of 
(Drlddi nmit have been deliberately fnirodiioed), it is not unreason* 
gild lie siqnpSli ttkili ths two wtodeg were introduced together. 

tjf 
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The question is, ^vheu did they first appear IP Hatno and Ball lauded in 1878 
at the very spot where Ihc^ are now so plontiful, yet no mention is made by either 
writer of their [irosotire. As Ball speaks of some of the apccios obserred at this 
Bay, and as llumo d<‘scribos tlio Coco-nuts seen by him, shortly after, at the CocoSi 
it is hard to behove that the trees were there in 1873. Again, Mallet makes no 
reference to them in 18H i ; ilie maps accompany Ing his acconut indicate that ha 
and Hobday landed at Anrhorn(?e Bay, and he may not therefore have seen the large 
gmvo at Coco Bay; but those at flio beach where ho landed should have been 
ovjdeni to him. Mallet’s jmper is however eon fined to the geolog} and topography 
of the island, and hardly alliidih to its vegetation. But Hume, Bull, and Mallet are 
equally silent rogiirding the Coeo-nnts on Ban on Island w Inch we know to have been 
present in IHOfi, for they were seen by the Andaman Deputation — whose report has 
been already referred to (p 5t3j— lieliiiid a beach, to which they si ill seem confined. 
As these thieu writers tiiiled to notice Co(‘o nuts in Barren Island, whero wo know 
they ensted at the time of tliose vimts, tliere is no rcMsoii wli} (*oco nuts should not 
have been present then in N^iuumlam also. The Andaman Disputation in their 
Report (iVof Js. b'or , , 181)0, 215) , say • ** Wo brought fiom Port Blair with 

** us a number ot Cocoa nuts, Plantain tiecs, and PinO‘api>le cuttings, and these 
we planted cm the ground fiom which ilio grass had been cut, in hojirs that 
*‘tlioy might he oi use to some future visitois.”* VVo have Rc*cn, in conuoction 
with some of the species m this list, that the same dc'putation \isited Narcondam 
also, though it did not icport cm that isUnd; nothing therefore is more proliablo 
than that the deputation did there what it had done on Barrim Islond, and that 
io its inenihers hcdoiigs tho credit of having inqpoiluccd, at Vast, the IMantuins. But 
tho Coco-nnt troos are so much more numerous, and so nmch larger on Narcoiulam 
than on Bumm Islatul, that otic tiadH it difficult to think they only date from 18G6. 
It is nnfortuiiato that tlio (lcq)uiatioii did not find it iic^cossary to report on Narcondam 
as well ns on Barron Island j hud the} done so, ihero is littlo doubt tho report would 
have mentioiioil any Coco-nuts that wc‘re present. However, oven if tho Coco-nut 
irocB were already therein 180(1, tho w liter is inclined to think that ihoir origin 
must still bo duo to introduction hy somc^ pi'cvioiis visitor. 

The Coc'o-uuts on Barren island may bo sujiposcd to have originated from nuts 
swept up hy a strong surtacC’Ciirrent that Hows from tho south- west, and that 
ihoroforo would btitig drift Irom the Kicohars whoro Coco-nuts aro plentiful. But 
it is more likely that the tives hnvo been introduced, though involuntarily, by man. 
For ihoiigh ihoro is reason to holievo that no one has ov'cr landed at this particular 
beach, this h.iy affords Iho only sate anchorage iii the island, and it is therefore more 
probable that tliose trees have sprung from nuts that have fallen overboard from 

* There was no trace of any of these in the locality indicated during the 

writer’s visit, a eiroumstauce not surprising ; because, in tho first place, the situation 
is not over-suitable fi«r such siiecios, and, besides, goats have been since then In* 
trodneed into tho island ! It may be mentioned that no one at Port Blair in 1881 
knew of tho existence of Coco-nuts in Narcondam, and the writer consequently took 
a number with him in oi*dor to plant them, only to find the act uuncoesaaiy. And, 
Imaring in mind the stale of affairs in Great Coco (Joum. At* Boc*, Btng*^ lx, pi. 8^ 
816), he also took fruits of Canca Papttga for the same purpose. Should, thprelliovei, 
subsequent viedtors find this spi^cies established in the island, ihsy kiw hofirifjf sa* 
Hoved of the ttecepsify of inventing an hypothesis to explaia the oieoeonlAaiMMk ^ V , 
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sums evafi lying off ibis beiioh» than that they bare been brunght by the sea from 
the Nioobars, or that they have been dehboratoly introduced by man. 

xLin. PANOANACFiG xxxiii 

131 PiKDANUfl obORiTJSSiMiTS Linn f Narrolulaiii (HO), oominoti at 
Coco Bay and elaewhere; Rauch Island ( 59 ), at Anclioiap^o Ray 
India, Indo-Chiua, Mala3a 

\in AUDI 0 ) 5^3 — . 

182 . AMORPHoniATU S in \ Pi am, sp nor. fulne mnpio 

depresflO-globoBO , cataphjll}^ t, oMoiigo-lanceolahs , fold pclioh) jun uin 
asperate > IX uiacnlatn, Ktiniii i trisec t«i segint nlis iik gulai il< i (luimfoinis 
itcruniqiiopiniiAlisectis, ]>iiinulis (inns nonnnn([n nu t \t eptis) iid costiilas 
decun*cutibus, ovafo-obl<iiigis cuidato-ncMunniatis, ikm vm siipia iinpicHsis, 
snbtns piomnuntibus, sinubii'i angiistis , pz/fin/rw/o ( lasso floiifoobit \i, 
frnctigcio clongAtn, ^paihu jniiimo iitipb^llis obtoth, inaliiia tube 
infandibalan ciasso in lamniam Lite cnnipinnlalain mnri^ino iamb in 
reflexa iindalalo-idicitam postn o at ummat iin i \])iinso , npadue spatba 
Bubduplo longwio oiccto, Btiuto, (lasso, niflon s(( iitii't iulm spatlnu 
sabmcluBiH, faemnua sursuui paium nngustata quam paium 

obconicam dimidio longioro, appem/iro uassa conieo-p^iamid ih inlloio* 
scentns dtmidio longioi'c o(, saltern ptopo babin, quam oas tuple bitioro 
Narcondara (lll)i vciy common. 

Tabeie diam 9-18 poll , cahtphylhii spiraliier dispoRiliH imo < xfonoro 3 poll , 
altoro 0 poll , tertio 12 poll , rutiuui inttrioro 19 poll longiM, onimbuH 2 poll latiH, 
pallido viridibufl nmt ulm olnact ih doiiiiini taint n huIk uricoloribuH luh la , jh 1i lu 2 5- 
6pedali basi ipsa 4 5 poll cjosmu, Hurnnm apatio bn m i(a imiiiHHuto iil loco 
supra solum 4 poll ulfo craRsiludmiH 5 p dlicurjH tb iiicbt patillutim Bt* roaihinlo ob 
apnd trifarcniioucm tli tm 3 > poll tinilinn, pillule mat iilin olivio gis, dt mum 

Bubconcoloro olnftcco, laniutn dmm 5 '> ped , Biipia oljtacta Riibtiis joiisinri, Kogmon 
tis singulis 36 poll loii^iM piiiiiulis iilfiiins 8 10 poll bmgiH Iiih 3-125 ptdl lutiB , 
pednnculo floiifoiu bie\i 2 5 poll tauium 1oiij?o fiiKLiguo nd 30 poll tloiigato, 
1*5-2 poll crasst*, juruoro pillido vindi matiiio pui piiiuBc t ntc* , apiitha a latote 
16 poll, a bam ad aputm vm mis 19 poll long i, inf i a Balmlantia^ catnoMio Bursum 
tenoesoeiite, extus cotifoloic pillitlo undi ml us ad bnaiu \oriucu1o8am liitea, 
supra paliidc vindi lin turnon margiiif extipto cito llavtiKonbe , Bpndtn lota 21 5 
/.poll, longa, parte ftjmtma 4 6 poll lon/u bam 2 25 |>oll apne 1 75 poll emssa, 
(fmotigera 7 poll longa ot 3 5 poll u.issu) <x orarus globosis 0 2 poll diaui 
TirUUbos, 2«(ran8Sime 3- jhiculanbus, Bt^Kbilibua, subeoniigius, in Rt}los 0 3 poll 
lonyts, laisos oontrUobis, stigmutibus plicatjni 2-3dobi8, locnlia Lo^ulatis, ovulis 
senlaiuitropis deeurvis, funiculo elongalu augnto mtenoro pariim supta basin 
in. ala placenbali circa basin funnulo oxorionto eb tocolum fere totum 
oompIlMKlitixidxbl esdeniqae amplezis , !>aite mateu^a 8 fioll longa, basi 1 76 poll , 

• ioribnit 4-4>*MtberM .innilitor dMpositn, ftnlheri* MogulM 
w fCMMfdm munua ^wunt ptodacti>, dU|wmdeUi rarmim wiipistetM ' 

\ liiSl tifftmiiu U poU. imipt, hue bMi 9 poll emm», 

. T «. n. II 
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poHt antheain oaduca, sponj^osa, rngosa, Tsileoalosa, latoa et braimeo*>maeiilate : 
hacca 1-2-Bpenna, 0 76 poll long^a» hao 0*25^ 85 poll, lata, ovata, rersus apioem 
arifcustata, carnosa, lutoa, Hcminibuft pcndulig ovatis, tnonto baBilari a funioulo 
iDcraHHiiio spon^ioHifl cdonim oinbryotto coiuoo Bc^nini Bubconformi cartilagonoia* 
TIhh spccioM ]( Mr niblr^B tho Java form, or a ianoty, of Atuoii hophtmuti eampan- 
ulatuH ( i fmnjKtuulfitu't Blumo lliimphia, i, 139 t 83, aB oppoMorl to Arum eam^ 
panulfitum Roxb, Ifoit 6G) in tlir coiiir p} ramidal nhapr of tho ap|i6ndix, but 

diiTorB in othr r rcHpirtH, nioio jmiticiiliil^ iii tin leaf ft ai^reos i^ith iL tnroBUi 
Blown (iio/. Maj f bl)7H) lu havini( tho iniU iml firitilu itifloiusconce of about 
iqiial Imit'th, butinoilKi itwportK ih voiy ilistiiuf, for A has the dense 

flowt inrl iiiihinatr Tii lU inlloiisr omr^, and tho nhoit ohlonfjc appendix (liaracter- 
Htio oi Koxbiir^h H il) irm (Mrapuarr/^rfum of whu h it is pi ohahl} only a foim. The 
ioliowin^ biicl dia^iioHiHt may aBsist m indicating how \cry diutintt tho proBont 
plant iH tioni llie foinis bit Ini to knoan —> 

LMinlu liiidlv vriiiKOho, male flowota diBpoMod Bpinilly 
on an infloioBr oner, not 'viidcT than tho tcinale \cUow 
pManialal appendix (twice as long as broad, and) oni>- 
hult longr I than tho comhinod iiiflotcHcencoH (muh^ and 
iemate intIuK HcoiiccH of iqud longlli , Hpatbo giccmcon- 

ool nous) ... A id 

rotioloxi) MiiiKOBo, mal( tlomoiB cIihimihc d npirilly on an 
lufloioHConr 0 nun li widtr than tho ttmale piiipliHh- 
liKu^n appendix not bj long as tho comhimal mttoro* 

B( oners — 

Male and totn do intloiesroiicoB of oqnal length, spat ho 
gieen Muffuserl nith puipl(», e \tcinully ubite spotted 

(oblong appendix not lorigei than bio id) A virofUM, 

Male intl nr ser nco iiiur liHhoitei than tho female, B]>utho 

puipli eonculoious A» rampanulatua. 

Oblong appendix, not longox than bioad .. « Ai urn campanulatum 

Roxb (India) 

PyinmiehU appendix twieo as long as broad AmoiphophaUus eampaa* 

idofu« Bl. (Java) t 

t In connootioii with IhiB, it may bo raontionod that ihoAmophophallus from the 
Coco Croup, inoutiouod {Journ As 8oc ^ Iz, 2, 333) bb related toil, hulhifer and 
A Ivbctruliyt r, hiiB biiico floxxorod at Calcutta, and has piovod, as wrb then aiiticipated» 
to bo a xery diHtinet BpecieB As tho authors of th(<» othei siiocieB, have indicated by 
the B|»ei ihe name tho tubeii le-boanng habit of tho species, the writer proposes for 
this one the nanio ' Amoui'kophai t its oNcopH\i.r is * I^ain The diagnoBU between 
it and the tno Hpexie^ foi xxhu h it might bo mistaken, » os follows *— 
htignia Hossilo, spat ho unconstnoted, appendix equal in length 
to tho ootnbinod inflorosoenoos — 

Female inhoresoenoe shortor than the male A. iuUrcuitfe^m 

Female infloresoonce as long as the male . A, 

Style distinot, spatho oonatricted slightly opposite the male 
infloTosoenoe, appendix twice as long as the oomhinod in* 

» flotesoenoes . Al eiMNi9Bh|ffit|e* 

' ) Aa thia ptfier lus bem paMiofc ihnwgb ftawritar lw» t >i i i(l »t 

from Sir Joacpli Sooker, that he idetkUftee A. iw irith BhmfuStm 

i l 
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133. PoTHOB BCANDKva Linn. NatHMsdam (112)» on trees ; common. 
India, Indo-China, Malaya. 

^ XLV. CYPERACEiB. xxxrv. 

184 Otpesus pbnnatus Lamk. Narcondam (113) ; Barron Island (60). 

( Africa, India, Indo-Ghina, Malaj'a. 

185. PiMBRibriLis DiPJiYLLA Vahl. Barren Island (61 ) 

Amorica; Africa; India, Indo-Chma, Malaya; AustniHa ; China. 

136. PiMBRiaTYi.is FERKi r.iNRA Vahl. Narcondatn ( IH), locks on coast ; 
Barron Island (62), tussoc^kh oaisido inner cono, also iiibido crater. 

India, Indo-Cliina, Malaya. 

XLM. GRAMINEiE xwv 

137. Oplismenus Blrmaym Room & Schnlt. Barren Island (6.5). 

India, Tiido-Chiiia, Malaga; China, Ja])an. 

138. TiiibANOi ^sk ArviJKi itv Noes. Naicondam (115) coasts. 

India, Indo-China , Malaga. 

139. PoooNArflXin m sitCHAKoini i m Bcauv. Bancii Island (61), common. 
India, Indn-Chuia, Mala} a, China 

This Bpecies is ^cry abnndani on tlio loc ky blop‘'8 forming tho iiiuor buIo of <lio 
outer cone; it is one of the plants oolUstod h) the Dopiilation of , it was also 
CoUoctod in 1846 by Kamphu\onor, bofnniat on t)io Danmh rrii^iOo ** (tuiaUn,** wlioso 
▼isit is commemorated by tho nanio * (Jalatia * haiJii^ Itooti inaikt d on flu larirt^ block 
on the crater. Kamph6\ oner's spocimons arc in the Uuibarium at C oponhaKcn. 

140. Irchj'MUM MUiiorM Retz Barren Island (65) ; common. 

India, Indo-Ghina, Malaga; Australia, Wcsfeiii Polynesia. 

Usually a coast species, this hero extends inland an<] hi Is the \ alley between the 
cones, covering all tho bottom of this c\cc])t the lava sticams. 

— . LYCOPODINEiE. xxxvi. 

141. Ltcopodicm orRNUOM Linn, Barren Island, (66), interior of crater. 
Cosmopolitan in the tiopics. 

142. PsiLtyroM XRiyUEiBUM Sw. BaiTcn Island (67), inteiior of crater. 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

XLVii. FILTCES. xxxviT, 

143» Davallia solida Sw. Narcondam (110), on trees in beach-forest. 

Andamans, Malaya, Polynesia ; Australia. 

1 I 4 * Datalua spblokcjs Be^ Narcondam (117), common. 

Africa ; India, Iiido«China, Malaya ; Australia ; Polynesia* 

145. Anumms bDNULATim Biirm. Barren Island (68), common. 
CoeiiioiK>Uian in the tropics. 

I4& lEteoimiuvjis FYtmmuM Liim. KarooodMii (118), at 2830 foot/" 
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147 CinbiJANTniBS nNUiPOUA 6w. Barron Island (69), daarf speci- 
m<ns, pUntiful Tvithin tlic crater. 

India, Itido-Cliiiia, Malaya , Australia , Polynesia , China 
J48 Onuiiium AUivAiLM Kaiilf. Baiten Island (70), occ isional. 
Himnlajap, Indo-Clnm, Malaya CMima 

149 Pi IRIS lONOiTOiiA Linn. Ilaiicn Island (711, a few phints 
Cohniopolitaii in liopioal and sul) hopiial (ountiies 

150 PiiMs I Ml I MA Linn llaritn Jsliiiul (7J), odasjonal. 
Cosmopolitan in the tiopics. 

151 AsiiiMiM Niiu 4 Linn Naicondxiu (119), on troes, latlier 
ioininon. 

MflH( luno Islandn, India, Tndo China, M ili}a, Poljiusia 
152. Asm I MUM i\r(\iiM Lnnik , trn 1 1 ni in r ii m Jhik Xaicondaiii 
(120), \(ry common on st<jn^ hill sides, Ihiiiin Jslind (71) 

Alfua, India, Indo-( liin i, M ila^ i, AiistriJia, Pohmsm 
I5d Is I iiiRoini \i riRMiNANs J Sm NiKondam (121), common 
India, Jndo C'liiiia, Main} a , Anstiali i , Pid}n( sia , C lima 
154. Ni III! or LI IS II iiiuosA PicsL Ihunn Island (71*) 

Cosmopolitan in tlio tiopus * 

155 PoiMorniM mioir^rs Lamk Niitomlim (122), at JROO feet. 

Alma, India, liulo C hin i, M ila} x Austi ilia , Poljncsia 
156, Pon loinuM ADNAsi I NS Sw Nrtoiidun (12 1), llaiieu Island (75) 
Ail HU, Iiidui, Indc» Chuu, Mill} i Pul}iusia 
167. Poi uoiHi M gUMuiioiiUM Linij Nauoudam (124), Baiien Is- 
land (7()) 

India, Indo-China, Mila}a, Austialia 
15S A( ROsiicHi M All RNDitUi AUM \Villd , tar. SMosA Bak Narcon- 
duin (1*25), common, 

India, liulo-Cliimi, Mala} a. 

159 Ai Kosricm m cosiaum Wall , vm, DriiiiftRA. Narcondam (126) ; 
ex,w tl} = Wallicli’s Mt am luvi deltkqn urn 
E. Himaln}as, ludo-Cliiiia, Malu}a 

loO AoRosriciuM AiubJM Linn Natcondam (127); and Barren Is* 
land ( 77 ) , cominon on rocks on the coast 

Cosmopolitan in the tiopics m salt marshes 

161 AcivOBiKHi M sc.ANDi'Ns J 8m Baricn Island (78), near sea. 
India, ludo-China, Mala} a, Austmba, Polynesia* 

xLvm. MUSCI xxAviii. 

162 Vbokcba rvoulosa Mitt.* Naroondam (128), at fISSO feet, 

Ceylon. 


« Exoaiisedi sad kindly luiitoed to Um wHlwi* 
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163. Bri^ CDKOsriTUM SchwiRgr Narcondam (129); Barren Inland 
(79). <jNMnBiopolitan in the ti*opica, 

XLW LICHENKR xxxa 

16k Coi.LFM\ NiGRCSCEN*^ Achar. Naivondam (130), rather common ; 
Barren Island (SO), plentiful. 

Costnopoliian 


I rUNGT * \r 

165. PoT'i PORT s AraiRVT is Fi ICH. Nuicond.im ( i:U ) , Barron iHland (81 ) 
Cosmopolitan m tlio iiopics, 

166. PoiAPoRis XAMfions Fiios Naicondaui (IdJ) 

Cosuioj)olitan in llio tiopios 

167 Lfc^/lJLs 1 1 \m ini lii h Cooke, Mil. I Naioondain (132), 

Malay Peninsula 

168. T)i iKi I hA i.kii uciNA Fnos Naicoiulam ( 131*) , Hairon Ihlantl (82). 
Cosmopolitan 

169. Pemopiiora pap^rin \ Mont. Narcoiul un ( 1.15) , Hai ion Island (M) 
CosmopoRt.in in the tiopica 

170. IIittNLOLA PurTiun ha Mont Naicondani ( 136), JUiion Island (84). 
Cosmopolitan in the tropics 

171 Tulllphora iNCRTsiANs Pcrs Narcondam (137), Barren Island 

( 86 ). 

Cosmopolitan. 

172. RHTTibUA, sp. Narcondam (138) , lUiirn Ihliuid (80) ; on leaves 
o£ Fietu het iciispia, 

Andamans. 


ALQul!. XI I. 

173 . Caioihbix pii,vivATA Ag, Baireu Inland ( 87 ), on stones in 
the hot spring on the beach at Landing-pInc o Cove. 

Cosmopolitan. 

174 Oalothrix TASMAMfA Kg. Damn Island (88); on rocks in bod 
of torrent on insido of enter cone to tlio sonth of the lava. 

Indo-China, Malaja ; Anstraba. 

§§§ Natcrc and Origin or ibe Fi^iba. 

The list includes 174i species, of which 136 oocnr in Narcondam 
and 88 in Barren Island ; 86, or 6217.. of the Narcondam plants are 
fheent ftm Barren Island, while 36, or 4i7„ of the Barren Island 
do I(0| OQoqr in NarwHidam ; only 52 f|iecies~iQaking 37i7o of 

^ ft WfC i lriiHd, WMl ttidly named far the writer ty Mr. fl. Maswf. 
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tho Narcondam, 597o of the Barren Islaad flora — are to the 

two islands. Of the genera, 111 occur in Narcondam iSS(*7p%:i Barren 
Island, but only 48,— 43}7o of the Narcondam ones, of those in 
Barren Island — are found in both places. Eleven natural orders present 
in Narcondam arc unrepresented in Barron Island; five present in 
Darren Island are not found in Narcondam. 

As regards Cryptogams, tlic two floras seem very similar, each 
having the same total number; tho natural orders, however, indicate 
great or diversity of charaeti'r among Barren Island than among Narcon- 
dam Cn/ptogams, Tlieio are two Lycopodinoa^ and two Algrr, not ro- 
presentod in Nareondam ; on the other h.uid, in Nnreondnra, at the top 
of the hill are a Tt khomant s land a Ntthra, absent fiom BniTon Island. 
Of the thirteen ferns on Naicondam and J2 on Barren Island, 5 only are 
common to the two places ; tho Narcondam ferns belong to (> genera, the 
Barren Island ones represent 8 genoia In Narcondam, one of the 
feaiureM of tho vegetation is the presence of large beds of feme; in 
Barren Island, ferns aro hcareo. 

All th<' Cryptogams are lierbaceous, and may all have their prcsenco 
credited to wind-agency , Aaobtichum aureum, however, in lioth islands, 
and Acrosticluim scamh in Barren Island, grow only near the sea ; both 
aro denizens of nmd-flats in tho Sunderbiins, tho Andamans and through* 
out Malaya and possibly thoivforo are flea-iiitroduccd. 

Of the 4t) natnial oideis of Phantioyanu in Nai'condam, 23 are re- 
presontod by one Hp(»eies, J2 by two species, 3 by three species, and 3 
by four species eju*h ; the only orders repivscnted by more than four 
species, are Compov^tv and Coticoliuhicnv, each 6 sp. ; Euphorbiacew, 10 
Bp. ; Legit mino^cp, 12 sp and Utncacecv, 13 sp. In tho 35 natural orders 
in Barron Island we find that 21 are represented by one species, 8 by 
two species, and 2 by throe s])ccies ; the only orders represented by 
more than three species are Leguminosw, Riihiacem and Euphorbiaceoe^ 

5 sp. each, and Urticaevee^ 7 sp. Urticacccr is thus in both islands the 
leading natural order ; this hegemony is due to tho facilities that fruits 
of the order offer for introduction by frugivorous birds. 

Of tho 115 Nareondam Phanerogams, 33 are trees, 31 are shrubs, 

37 are climbing species — woody climbers 16, herbaceous climbers 21 ; 
only 5 climbers being armed— and 14 are herbs. Of the 65 Barren 
Island species, 15 are trees, 17 are shrubs, 16 are climbers — ^woody 6, 
horbai'eons 10; only 3 armed — and 37 aro herbs. There are ron^ly 
speaking twice as many trees, shrubs and climbers in Narcondam as 
in Barren Island; the number of herhaceons species in the latter island 
is, however, slightly in excess of the number in former. Ot Ae 
herbaceous Phan/erogam seven i^oies are oornnum to botii ^Usladii ill 
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are plaiii|V||4^liia7 hare hem introduced by the sea. Of inland 
herbacooi||jlM irbicli may hare been introducod by fmit-eating or 
marsh bir^ or hy the wind, the islands do not have one in ootnnion. 

In Narcondam there are four ComponUv most probably introduced 
by wind ; a gi^ss, Thsyanolcnna, may conroivaKIy have been introduced in 
the same way The two remaininpf herbs are the Amorphophallits wliieli, 
even if in this island li has developed into a distinct form, must havo 
originally boon introducod by some fimt^cnting bird, and the Polha^ 
which most probal)!}” has been introduced by the same agency 

In Barren Island, the wind-inti*oduced species are two ortdiids and 
one grass, ; Pchamnm mut icum probably been intro- 

duced by the sea The oflieis ha\o been introduced by birds; Physahs 
and probably b) fi ml -eating buds , OlthjihnnHa, Vnmhllia nud 

OpUsmemis by buds to whose foil oi fiuitliers s(‘eds hn^e clung KACO]it 
Poyonathnunty hihimam and Mitteola, the Barren Island herbs are 
scarce. 

The paucity of armed elimbeis in both islmds is striking. The 
proportion of cliinbtis to erect spe< les is tonsidei ibl) higher in Nnm>n- 
dam, w'here tlfey foim one-thud of the whole Bhaneioganuc flora, than 
in Barren Island, where they form only one-fourth, and partly in con- 
sequence of this, the jungle in Barren Island is opener than in Noi’- 
condam. Of the thirty-seven climbers m Nareondain, twelve havo 
nndouhtcdly been introduced by frini-cating birds, while one has most 
probably been introduced by its fruits lia\ing stuck to ilio feathers of 
some bird ; fourteen havo been introduced by the sea ; six by winds. 
Of the remaining four species winch arc more doubtful, two may bo 
safely assumed to bo hero sea-introducod species also, ono may bo put 
down to the agency of biids, and only one sjiecies, the Dtn^roren, is 
quite doubtful ; perhaps the ae,i is on the whole the most likely agency. 

Similarly, of the sixteen climbers on Barren Island, five nie clearly 
species introduced by finit-eating birds, to these n sixth probably 
should be added Four are species certainly sea-in trodneed , to these 
another should probably, and two more sliould perhaps bo added ; of 
wind-introduced species there are three 

Very few of these species arc common to both islands, only nine, 
or about half the Barren Island and one-fonrth of the Narcondam 
climbers being so ; of these four are again sea-shore species, and tho 
DioMOfSfl found in both islands may be a fifth of tho sea-introducod 
class* Two, the JSToyas, are wind-introductions ; one, Oappwris sepiaria^ is 
oertaiuly ; another, the Abrus^ is probably, a bird-introdneed species. 

Ot itbe thirty-one Narcondam shrubs, one (Musa) has been intro- 
^iMed by man; m (he other hand not a single shmh owes its presence 
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to the Ageucjf of wind Am many tn seventeen arc uneqoHKI^Iy bird- 
lutrodaced species , and ion are unequivocally alM^mtrpdllOeS species; 
the rcmaium^ thvpc, whidi are all capsular-frmted Suphorbiocea 
(Ac(f philuy MQra7an(ja iind Mallo/ua)^ thoofijb. not unequnocally sea-in- 
trodunul, aio m all piolubilil} spems of this clafis. 

Of tlio Hcvrniecn Hancu Island hUiiibs, seven are undoubtedly bird- 
111 ti odu( ed spec u s , nine ai e sca-mti oduc c d spe c u s , one spec ic s, Dodonasa^ 
IS, tliouf'h somewhat equivocally, to be looked upon as w ind-iiitiodueed* 
Tlicio iH much (oiifoiimty between tlie flot is as icp^uids this 

elasH, tlmteen of flu Haiien Island sbiubs oiciir also in Naieondain, 
only four bein*? peiiilhu , all but one of tin. sea shoic, and all but two 
of the bnd-iutioduccd shi iibs in 11 men Isl ind ocini in Narcondam also 
The tints m the two islands have 1 ist to be coiiMdtiod Of the 
thiit}-thi (0 111 Nauondani twtntj-ono, 01 mon limn t in ot -fifths, have 
been inliodiKtd by buds two lioni tluii ii nits havmq bi on attached 
to the fiet 01 fi it hois, tlie otheis, b} fimt i itim^ buds ten may have 
bien sia-iutiolmed , loi seven this mode of intiodiution is undoubted, 
as le^aids i^aiyuta it isiailict (({uivoe il, and the (\ho nut may have 
been ddibciatd} intiodiucd , two sptcus aic wiiid-iritiodiucd 

Of the liftecii Huitii Island tues, nine aio biid-iutiodiiced spoeues ; 
five aie si a-intioduei d , one Ii is In i n iiitioduei d l)y wind 

Jliio au:am tjK it lonloimit} bitwriii the floias is obsti vable , of 
the (littiii Haiidi Islind ticis, tenodui in Niiiondam these inehido 
all the bud lutiuduc ( d om s c xti [»( f nu, and all but one ot the st'a-iiitixs- 
dueod sj)e( les , oni v\ ind-intiodiu c d s|h t u s is (ommon to the two islands. 

j\mon*( he lb let oils spccits wlu le the eqiinlit} of niimbeis piomised 
most n;j:ieeni( nt, tlioK is tlicu foie* gi cite i diveisity between the two 
tloias than anionic the otluis 

Of the 75 spmts of P/Kineioi/am^ peculiar to Naicoudam, 22 have 
bitn iniioduecd b^ the sin, 12 b^ buds, and 10 by winds, one species 
(iUasa) has bun lutioducid by man Of the 25 species peculiar to 
Haiitn Island, on tlie oibu liaiid 5 have been introduced by the sea, 15 
b) buds, 5 by winds Of the 10 Phanei up^ains common to the two 
islands, 2t aiesev intiodiuid, 13 aio biid-intiodiiced, 3 wind-^mtrodaced. 
In the common ehiuint of the two floias, the sea-introduced species 
foi in the duiiuuaut class, being neail} double the bitd-iutrodaced species 
and Bi\ times ns numeious as the wind-introduced ones. In the speciAl 
(d< menis, on the other band, the bud*intn>ducod species form in both 
instances the dotninnnt class , in Naicondam they are nearly twice as 
numerous as the sea-iuiroddced and four times as numerous as the witi!il» 
introdu'^od species ; m Barren Island, they are three times as mumsroul 
as eitliei of these kinds 
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ifateriaUfiif f JRora «rf the Malaym Peuinunla. — By ObOrQI Ktno, M. R , 
^LL. F.K.S , C.I.E., Superintendent of i/w* Sayal Botanic Garden^ 
Calcutta, 


[Read Juno TtU]. 

No. 5. 

Ordf.r XVI. DIPTEROCARPE.^. 

Rosmous raivly c*lini))inqf hlirubs. Leaves nltoriinto, Riniple, 

quite entire, iiircly himuito-crcniite, pcuni-nei’vcMl, ilio nniiu in^rveS 
bold; stipules Uhually small and iiioonspicMtoiis, Mmiclimes lai^er 
and }>crsist(*nf, or fniyitivo, leuvini^ an annular sear, (absenl in 
AncUtrodadiib), Flowns in few- or mnn 3 -flo\\t‘r<‘d, avillarj and ienniinil 
racemes or pnnieli's. Jiiacf'i usually ininule or 0, larely larp‘r and 
persistent. free, or eoherint? into a lube suvroundint^ but freo 

fi'om, or more or Je^s adiude to, the base of (he o\ary and frmt. Petals 
contorted, eonnnte at the ba'-e, or free. Stanims rx, lo, 10 oi‘ T), i»}p^)^^y• 
nous or 8ul)-pq^iirynous, free, eoniiate, or adnate to the petals; fil.inients 
Bhoi^t, often dilated at the base; anthers ‘2-eelled, the outer vaUes 
sometimes larsyor, connective often aiistatc or with an obtuse ajjpend- 
age. Ovary slightly irnnieised in the torus, usually lb rarely 2- nr 
1 -celled ; style subulate or fleshy, entire or with 3 minute sliginatie 
lobes; ovules anatropous, 2 in eaeli cell, pond ulons or laterally aflived 
(solitary and erect in A7icts^ror/a(i««). friuV usually nut-like, its peii- 
carp leathery or wood}-, I- rarely 2-Roeded, mirnnimled by the variously 
accrescent calyx of wliieh t w o rjr more sepals oj* lobes are usually (le\ eloj)od 
into linear wiugs. Seed exalbuminous (albumen fleshy and rnininatuin 
AncUtrocladm ) ; cotyledons fleshy, equal or unetjua), sti-.iight or more 
or less plaited and ciuniphsl, scuuetimes hibed ; radielc* directed towards 
the hiluiQ, usually ineluded between the eo(jlerlon.s. — D jsiuiu. (h>niin(si 
(except a few Tropical Afiican species) U) Ti'opical Eastern Asia; 
genera about 18, species about 250. 

Sect. I. Eu-DiPTKROCAUPKfi, Ovaries 3-eeJled, each cell 2-ovuled ; 
Rtigmaa united, more or less 3-1 o1hh 1 ; ser-ds usually exalbutninouH 
the outer segments of the fruiting calyx usually cnlai-ged ; trees 
or erect shrubs, mostly stipulate. 

Fruiting calyx with 2 or more of its segments ^ 
or sopala produced into long membranous, 
reticulate, nerved wings much loiigi*r tlian 
;Uie fruit; pericarp leatliei 7 , (woody iueome * 

1 Shma)e 

^ i. tt. u 
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Fniifciiig calyx witii a diHiinct tiilio. 

Calyx-tube qnite fi’oo fjx)m the 

fruit ... ... ... 1 Dipferocarpus, 

CalyA-tubo afllicreiit to the fniit 2 AnibopU'i'a. 
Sepals unit 0(1 at Hh* base only, tho short 
calyx-tube (ullicr quite free from the 
fruiter slijrlitly adherent to it, tho 
cjil) \-sogmonta or Bopals \alvalo or 
nearly so. 

8Lini( iiN with a sintric. long apical, 

a]>j)OU(lago I roni the (*onni ctiv o Ij Vatica. 

8lani(‘iis with i apii^al append- 
ioj'os ftoui tiio andiii.M and I 
fioni tho cnnnocli\o ... 4 Pnitacme, 

iSepals frc(*, inibncato. 

TJie throe outer s(‘pnls aU^ays 
and oiH' or belli ol tho iniuT 
tv>() ooca‘»iomilly, \>ingoil in the ^ 
fj‘iiil ; anthor.s ^mIIi a short 
apiOiil appendage from tho oou- 
noctivc* ... ... .5 Shotoa, 

Tho t\No outer sepals winged in 
the Iruit, tho three muor not 
longer than tho fiuit and close- 
ly embiacing it , stamens with 
a terminal appeiulago from the 
e()nneeti\e longer than tho 
anther 6 Uopm, 

Sepals of fruiting-oal}x all enlarged but not 
exceeding, or only slightly exceeding, the 
fruit; pei'iCiirp leathery or woody. 

Fruiting eal^x embracing the fruit but 
not adherent to it. 

Sepals of fruiting calyx slightly 
thickened. 

Sepals of fruit ing-calyx ob- 
long, uoaidy equal, usually 
shorter than the fruit, re- 
flexed or erect ... 7 SetmoieHdnih 

Sepals of fraitingMcslyx 
rotnnd, nneqnaJ (die ioon* 
two smalier^. wflexed ... 8 Jb^phtm, 
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Sepals of frnititig calyx tnucli 
tliickeued aod \voody at iho 
base. 

CalyTf forming a cup at tlio 
base of the fruit, but not 
adhering to it : pcriciu’p 
woody ... ... 9 Balauocarpus, 

Cal)’x adhoreut to iho fruit : pericarp 

iliiekly leathery ... ... 10 Pachynocarpus, 

Sect. II. ANCisTitocLAiu:A\ Ovary l-cellod with 
a single ovule ; .stigmas 3, distinct : Nreds 
with copious ruminate albumen. l-JAstijuihito 
climbers. 11 AnctsirocUulm. 

1. DiiTnunoAiirrs, fliei'tn. f. 

Loftj trees, stel lately pnlasseeat or luoro oi* less clothed with 
fascicled huii*s. Liavvs eoriaecous, <‘iilir(‘Oj* sinuule-crcnate; lateral nerves 
connected by inarginal loops and transverse red ienlat ions ; st ipules lnrg(», 
valvate, enclosing the terminal bud, finally cadueous and leaving an 
annular scar. J’Vmrc?-*' large, white or reddish. Valyx-ftibfA‘ivo. Peiah 
usually pubescent externally, e.speciulJy on iho outer margin. Sitnnr.ns 
CX) ; anthei'S linear, ecjuivalvcd, acuminate. Ovary 3-eelled ; style filiform ; 
ovules 2 ill each cell. Fruit nut-like, l-8ec<led, enclosed in the accres- 
cent calyx-tube, free; accrescent cJilyx-lobes 2, erect. Srrd adnate to 
the base of the pericarp; eotjledons large, thick, iine^iual ; radicle 
inconspicuous. — Disruui. Tropical E. Asia ; species about W. 

Ripe fruit splueroidal (»r ellip.soidal, Ti(*it]jcj’ o.ngh*<J nor winged. 

Young branches, petioles, und<*r siu’laces of the midribs, and 
nerves of the leaves covered with cofuse stilT fasciculato 
hairs. 

Fruit glabrous ... ... ... 1. D. crinitns. 

„ stellate-pubescent ••• 2. L, tiScorlcchinii, 

Young branches dccidaously pulMiSccni. 

Leaves with 12 or more pairs of nerves. 

Leaves oblong-elliptic, their under sar- 
faoes sparsely stellate-pubescent ... 3. D. Bktnnert. 

Leaves elliptic or ovate-elliptic, thmr 
under snrfaces puberulous or quite 
ghtbroua .... ... ... 4 D. turhinaiut, 

Lpavtts 8 to 10 pairs of nerves. ' 

' ^ ... ... h^D.KerrU, 
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Ripe fniifc with 5 angular tuborositicH on it«i 
upper poi^tion ... ... ... d, D, eomutui. 

Rij)e fruit ^-angled : 

Calyx-tiibc glabrous; leaves 2%5 to 3‘2r> in. 

long ... ... ... 7. D.Jaginetis, 

Ciilyx-iubo (leiiKcly stollate-tomentose ; 

ItavcH (3 to S in. long ... ... 8. D. ohlongifolinB. 

Ripe fruit willi its o angles produetsl into wings : 

LeiivcH glabrous : 

Young branelies ni (irst seiirry-puborulous, 
uUiinately (juilo glabrous : buds ovoid, 

Tiiiniitely pale eaiie.srent ... J). /). grnnJiflnruB. 

Yfiung braiicljcs as in the last, hnt with 
eon H pieuon s t a w iiy- 1 oinei i b >.se, / »bl ir | u o 
annuli ; buds cylindrie, hoiiry-eauea- 
eent ... ... 10. 7b Knmthri. 

Young branc*li(‘a minutely tawny-]m])eH- 
euni, not annulated and never gla- 
brous ; 1 aids ovoid, densely sericeous 11. h). lirijflthii, 
Is'aves minutely stellaie-pubcscent on the 
lower snrfaee : 

Flowers about 1 in. long; leaves wdth 
rounded oi’ siib-eordato bases ; young 
branelies veiy stout, W'itli ovoid biiils : 
tho accrescent lobes of tlio calyx 
I T) in. broad ... 12. D. iacanus* 

Flowers l o in. long ; loaves %vith rounded 
or cuneato, not suI>-eordate, bases: 
young branches moderately stout with 
eyliiulrie buds : accrescent calyx-lobes 
•7 to '8 in. broad ... 13. D. alnhis, 

1. DirTEiuiCAiUH's CKiNiTUs, Dycr in Hook. iil. FI. Br. Ind. I. 296. 
A tree 90 to loO feet Idgli ; young brauehes, petioles, nuder surface of 
midrib ami nerves, pedieols and outer surface of bracts of infloroseemee 
clothed with stiff yellowish-bivwii fascicled hairs. Leaves very coria- 
ceous, ovate or more usually i»bovato, acute, the base rounded or sub- 
acute ; the edge ©nta*e, fringed with fascicled hairs, recurved (at least 
when dry) ; both surfaces »pai*»cly liispid when young, glabresoent when 
old; luain nerves 12 to 18 pail's, spreading, ra^er straight, very 
prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, surface ; leBgtJr S to 
5 in., breadth 1'75 to 2*75 in., petiole I to M)5 i&, 
flowered. Fhwert nearly 2 in. long. Oolyw glauqousy 
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puberulous, linear, blunt. Stamenif 15. (immaiuro) ellipsoul, iving- 
less, glaucous, smooth ; tlio enlarged calyx-lobos linuar-oblong, blunt, 3* 
nerved, inconspicuously reticulat-e, shining, in, long and (5 to *8 in. 
broad. Dyer in Jcnini. Bot. 1871, p. 103. D. hirtnUy Vesquo, CJomptos- 
Bendus, 1874, 78, p. 627; Jouru. Boi. lv"'71. p. 151 ; Dyer 1, c. 154. 

Malacca; Maingay ( Kew DiMrib.) No. 196. 

Perak; Scortechiiii, No. 1955. Disruiu. Borneo: (tide Dyer), Beccain, 
779, 1888. 

Burck (Ann. Jnrd. Rot. Buitonzorg, Vol. 6, p 196) reduces this to 
2). Taniparan^ Korth. Korthals however describes (he fruit of that 
species as having accrescent, calyx-lobes 18 inches long by 8 broad. 

2. DirTKiioCAiiri'S Sinini.ciiLNii, Kijig, n. sp. A large tret*: young 
branches ratliei* stout, densely clothed, (as are the short cylintlric buds, 
the p<?tij)le.s and racemes) with large tufts of coarse, browrnsh, sliining 
hairs. Lea ?‘c 5 coriaceous, clIipti(!-ovate, or sonictimcs ellipt ic-sul)-ovato, 
sub-entire, abmpily and shortly acuminate, sli'jfhlly naintwed to I ho 
rounded bast*; n]»per surtace ghibitms t»r glnl)i‘esei‘nl , tin* nerves sjuii’sn* 
ly .stellate-pubescent, the midrib tomeiitose ; untlcr suiTaee K[>!irsely 
stellato-pnbeseent, the nerves (and especially tln^ nndrib) with long 
silky hairs intermixed: main ii<*rves 16 to 18 pairs, straight, ohlicpie, 
very prominent beneath : length G to 7*5 in., breadth 8 to 8 5 in , petiole 
1 to 1*2 in. Ihicamrs few-flowered, short Frvit ( Y innnature) ovoid, 
contracted under the mouth, glaucous, 8teJlat(*-pubeKC(»nt, *75 in. long 
and 'fi in. in diani ; accrescent e.alyx-h)l)CH linear-oblong, I'cticulate, 
slightly naiTowed in the lower half, the apex obtuse, ol>scuj*(!ly 8- 
nerved (the iniddlo nerve bold, the two lateral faint), 4 to 5 in. long and 
*8 to 1 in. broad. 

Perak ; Scortcchini, No. 1818. 

This is closely allied to I), ciinifm, Dyer, to wliich »S(M:)rlocliini 
doubtfully reft.'iTcd it. It dilTcrs from V. cnnUtfs in its larger lcav( 3 K 
and stellatc-pnbcscent fruit. It has also a dilTerent tiun* of flowonng; 
for, as Scortcchini remai’ks in his fiedd notes, this is in ijnrnaturo fruit 
in tho beginning of March, while D. crinitm does not corno into flower 
until the end of April. 

3. Diftebocari'US Skinkeri, King, n. sp. A tall tree; young 
brauebes thin, deciduously tawny-puhcscent. Buds cylindric, narrow, 

. i^ldcm-sericeous. Leaves oblong-elliptic, naiTOwed in tho upper lialf or 
thii^ to the acute or shortly acuminate apex, slightly narrowed to the 
rounded base, u|^r surface glabrous or sparsely adpn^sscd-piibeseeiit, 
Ibo inadiib tomentoee, the Ipwer sparsely steUaie-pubescent, the midrib 
Jd straight cdblique nerves adpressed-smceous ; 

.)he 'lower, faint on the upper, surface when dry : 
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lotigtb 6 to 8 in., breadth 2*25 to 8 in, ; petiole *7 to *9 in., tomentose, 
liacnnes simple, short, 2- or 3-flowered, pubosoiuit Flowers 2*5 in. long, 
with narrowly cuinpanulato tube, covered out‘^ide with minute, 
pale, Hlellutc tonientum. Pvlah liuoar-obloncf, blunt, more or loss pubes- 
cent outside. Fndt (r* immature) glohular-ovoid, glabrous, Cm in. in 
diam. : acereseoiit ealyx-lolu's glabrous. rotiiMilate, linear, blunt, con- 
truetod at the very base, nearly 5 in. hmg ami about ’To in. broad. 

IVnang; at tlie back of West ilill, at an elevation of 1,000 feet. 
Cui tis No. 1 |n;b 

A very di>linet species known only bv Mr. (^l rt is’ seanty S]» 0 f!i- 
incuLH. ( liavo named it in honour of Mr. Skiun(‘r, Ue^itlmlt Councellor 
of J\*nang. 

‘k DiiornoevKrrs immunaiis. (biertn. f. Frnet. HI. 51, t. 388. 
A tree SO to lOO feet high . .>oniig shoots lalher slemler, at tirst minute- 
J> velwty, pale grey, aflei’wurds glal)roii.s * binls cylin-hie, softly pale 
pubescent LniViti thinly eoi iac'cous, elliptic or ov ate-elliptie, acute 
01 * shortly a<Mimitiale, tin* base louiidetl or siih-eordate, the edges 
HliL»litly undulate, sometinuM suh-erenate; both surfaces glahrous, or 
the lower puheiaihms esj)eeiallv on the mitlrih and nerved: main nerves 
12 to IH ]>airs, straight, obli(|ne, prominent on the lower surface; 
length 4o t(> I J in., hieadth ‘J'o t*) 5 2r> in ; petiole 1 to 1*5 in., glabrous 
or pnbeseetit : stipules taw ny-vel\et> iii the lower part but pubescent to- 
wards the apex. Ihvrin's to o-llowered. Fhun rs r2o to I'o in. long, 
( '<#///.r-tub(' obeonie, glabious, smooth, not winged. linear-oblong, 

obtuse, more or less eam'setMif . Fiftil ellipsoid-ovoid, tapering to each end 
wlieu ;yomig : globular when ripe ami ’To in, in diam., with neither 
'wings nor ridges ; the two aeereseeiil ealyv-h»bes glabrous, conspicuously 
xvtieulate, obscurely Il-nerved, oblong-laneeolatf*, obtuse, 4 to 4*5 in. 
long ami 1*25 in. broad ; the three small iobe.s of the calyx deltoid, very 
short. tto\b. ifort. Ihmg. 42; Fi. Ind. 11. GJ2; Corom. Plants IIL 
10 t. 218. llam. in Mem. Werii. Soe. Vf. 800 : Wall Cat. 952; A. DO, 
IVod. XVL 2, 007; W, and Am. PrcKl. 85; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. 
Hr. Ind. I, 295 : Journ. Hot. 1874, p. 10*2 t 148, ti^. 18: Kurz. For. FI. 
Burni. 1. Ilk 1\ lavi'is^ Ham. 1, e, 299. ; A. DO. 1. c. GU7. W. and A. 
Prod. 85: Kurz, 1. e. Ilk ?D, indicm, Bcdd. Forest. Hop. 18G4-5, 
17 cum tab.; Flora S}lvat. t. 94. 

Assam, Caobar, Chittagong, Burmah, S. India. 

Yak. aadti^/acriMCu : enlarged calyx-lobes linear-oblong, not oblanoeo- 
late, '75 in. bi-ood ; leaves broadly ovate, sub-euneato at tbo base. 

South Andaman : common. 

Following Dyer, 1 have included under this the plant named 
lavvU by Buchanan Hamilton in the Memoirs of the Wcrnoriaii Soei^t 
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VoL VL p. 299. HAmilton distingaiBhoB his species 1) laevis by its 
flattened branchlets, and perf(K^tIy glabrous leaves and petioles, n'hilo 
D, tuberculafus Gaortm. has terete branches and pnbeseenl leaves ami 
petioles. The former (called Jhtiui (Jnijtin^ by the nutivt'S of ('*hitta« 
gong) yields, he says, no wood-oil; while the latter (called Telia 
Gitrjan) does. The materials before me do not enable me to ditleron- 
iiatethetwo ns species. Moreover, specimens sent to me by Dr. E, 
Thurston, Reporter on Economic Products to the (lovcrnmcnt of Indin, 
(and which had been collected li}' the Forest OHicir of Chittagong 
under tho vernaciil.ir names HuIia and Ttlta (larjan) appear exactly 
alike. Cai*eful iii\ebtiiration in the fiebl may however prove that th<TO 
Ls some better basis for Jlamilloirs view than the trifling differences 
which he has notcil in tlio outline of the br.inehlets and th(» ]>nbeH'eneo 
of the lea\es. 1 uin not at all •^.ltl^fie<l that tlu^ Southern Indian tree 
named J\ imlinni liy lleddonie is rightly ivdnccd Iksc. Ih'lter Herba- 
rium speeinieiis than any which 1 have seen, and in\esligation in tho 
field, arc 1 think icipuied to hcltlc this pj^iiit also 

.5. UiiMi uoj Aiiii s Kim'II, King, n. ^p. A tall tree; all parts, 
except the petals, glabrous; jouiig bramlus thin, slightly tlattenod 
at the tips, not min n la r narrow, eylimlrie. 7yf*a?‘es’ coriaceous, ovate- 
elliptic, acute or very shoitl) and bluntly ncsiminate, the edges undulate, 
the base euneate; main nf‘r\es 8 to 11 paiis, oblicpu*, straight, bold and 
shining on the lower surface; length d to 4 in., bivadth 2 to 2 o in., 
petiole 9 to 1*1 in. Pauuh^s short, spreading, few -flowered. F/oiren 
1 5 in, long. Calyc-tuhf glaucouH. PituU Iniear-ohlong, obtuse, more 
or less pubcKecnt oi* tomentoso towards their middle c\l( rnalJ;) Fitfil 
turbinate, Bniooth, 1 to PlTj in. in <liaiii ; iKS'nsecmt ealyv-lo)>f‘h lineur- 
obloug, blunt, reticulate, d-ner>ed, 1 o to o in. hmg, hiuI l'2o to 1*5 in. 
bi*oad : minor lobes very shoit, broad, roumhsl 

Malacca; Maingay ( Kew Distrib. ) jNo. (/rifllth 727, Derry 1032. 
Pangkoro ; on Guuorig Yuiiggal, No. l.^fll. 

Mr. Curtis deserilics ibis as a v / large tree yielding an oil. It 
resembles D. Ilas^dth’, Bl., but hj/ .noli smaller Ichyck 

I have named this speeieJ^ honour of Dr. Ken-, an enthuRiastic 
Botanist much intei’csiod in tlie Malayan Flora. Closely allied to this, 
and perhaps identical with it, is the tn*o represented by Mr. Curtis’ 
Specimen (Waterfall, Penang) No. 1C53. The young wood of tho 
latter is however paler than that of 1). Kerrii from Pangkoro and 
Malacca, and the leaves are puberuious, not glabrous, beneath. I have 
seen no flowers of it. 

6. I>ims0CASPC8 COENITCS, Dyer in Hook. fll. PI. Br. Ind. 1, 29fl. 
A, tine tHO to 90 feet high : young branches stout) compressed, niinntely 
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njfouH-iotneiiioflo with a few Acattered lou^i^er hairs* Leaves larger 
coritu'couK, (jblong, blunt at each end, the cMlgcs unrlulate or obscurely 
Biiiiiate-civiiatc : u})|](‘r surface glabrouR, the midrib and nerves palo 
when dry : under 8iirfrU*r donHcIy covered with minute, pale, stellate 
tom(*ritiiin ; miiin nerves K> to 20 pairs prominent, hpreudin", straight, 
the transverse veins ratben* distinct : leni^tli 9 to 1 1 in., breadth o to 8 
iiL, petiole 2 to 3 in.; slipules rufous-si riceous, Ibe hairs fascicled. 

7- or H-tlowi‘red. fVof/vrs* I*?.") in long Cah/i-lubf 5- winged, 
canoseent, the short lobes \(‘ry obtuse. PtfiiU oblong or sub spathulate, 
Ktellate-eaiieseent. 7*'/ /o7 about 1 in long, sub-tclobnhir, with 5 thick 
short wings in its upper li.iU’, enbiiirtsl e.iU K-h)l)e'» linear, obtuse, 5 or 
G in. h»ng ami I 2.“) to 1 7“> in. bro.-id, sliirung, bohlly Ibnerved, retienhite. 
Dyer in JoiM*n. Hot 1^71, p lOd, t 1 Id. tig. 1.*). Pannai him dilh^ni- 
folium^ U. Hr. Wall. C.it. No. 7020 pLltonuya dUbnifoiia^ Stoud* 
Nomenel. II, ilO!). 

Singapore: Wallieb. Mil.ieea: Maintr.iy fKew Distrib.) No. 197. 
Penang: (birtis No J lOj JVrak : WimuNo IHK). 

It was Sir Joseph Hooker who first puintcsl out that the WalH- 
ebiau plant No, 7b2(), issued as Paii,nnhim, belongs ' i tally to this 
Bpeeii'S. 

7. Dim iiorvai'US r\(,iM L’^, Vesipie in CniniUc^s-Heridiis, tome 78, 
p, t?2G : Jonrn Ihit for 1S7I. p ltd. A tree 10 to So feet high : young 
branelios slender, at first nninitely pnl\enilent tawny-pubeseent, iilti- 
inafely ginbresent or gin In oils and dark-coloured, the buds cylindric. 
Lravf't eoriaceous, elliptic o\ate to ellip(n*-laiieeolaie, acuto, the cnlges 
entii’i' or sub-iindulate-eremilato, the base cimeate, both surfaces puberu- 
loiiH especially ou the niivlrib and nerves ; main nerves 10 to Id pairs, 
straight, oblnpio, prouiinent on the sub-glnueoiis lower surface ; length 
2*0 to 0 20 in , breadth I d to l‘7r>, ifac/’/acA slender, 1- to 4-floweix»d. 
F/otnrs about 1 2o in. long Calyr-ffibe earn pan iilute, not coustrictod 
at the mouth, d-ungled. J{.pc/rw/V tdlipsoid, tapering more at the base 
than at the a]>ev, 6-angled, glaueous, I in. long: nceroseent calyx-lobes 
linear-oblong, obtuse, coutineted at the base, 3-nerved, 2*5 to 3 in. 
long and about *76 in broad. IK prismaticus^ Dyer Journ. Bot. 1874. 
I>p. lOi*, 162. t. 14^ fig. 17, DipUrocarpn^, sp. Hook. 61. in Linn. Trans, 
XXIII, IGl. 

Perak : King’s Colleettir No, 3527, Soorteehini. Penang ; Curtie 
No. 1401. 

J}. /ayinetis Vesque, lias been collected hitherto only inBomoo 
(Beooari No. 3iX)8 and Motley No. 143,) and the loaves are deeeribed 
by Dyer as being papynvceous in texture and having about 8 patts bl 
lateral nerves. The leaves of the Perak tree whieh 1 mw vet0t - 
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Bpecids, arA ooriacMMs and have 10 to 13 pairs of nerves. The Porak plant 
majr therefore belong to a diHiinot, but closely allied, spoeies. Curtis* 
Penang specimena (No. 1401) are quite glabrous iu all parts except the 
petals. 

8, DiPTi:ttocARrus ODLONoiFOurs, Blnnie, Miis. Hot. Lugd. Bat, II, 

36. A tall tree : young brunehcH glabwus, dark-rf>lonred, Hparsely 
lentlcellate ; buds cjlindrii*. Lvavfs aiiiacoons, oblong or olliptio- 
obloug, shortly and bluntly aeuininate, tlio otlgoH Rub-uu<lulate, the 
base cuncatc ; both suj faoes fibiniiig, glabrous, tlio midrib and 1.3 to 16 
pairs of straight bold nerves tvilli a few stellate hnij's aKn»g tli<»ir 
sides: length G to 8 in., breadth 2 to 2 7.*) in, petiole '9 to J‘l in. 
JBaceuu’s slightly supra- axillary, densely tawny-tonn'ntose, bifureating, 
each branch with 3 to 5 flowers and several liiuMir membranous decid- 
uous bracts. Fhwtr^ about 2*.*) in, long fusiform, slightly 

contracted at tin* mouth, 1 in. long, liolclly o-angled, flenscdy stidhito 
iawmy-tomentoso as are tin* 3 minor enlyx lobes; tlie 2 larger lim*ar- 
oblmieeolate lobes sparsely stellate-pubeseent, boldly 1 -nerved and with 
2 obscure latei*al nerves. A*///#* jrnU unknown. Afiq., Kl. Ind. Hat. I, 
pt. 2, p. 498 ; A.DC. IVod. XX 1. 2, Gl t ; l)}er in Journ. Hot. 1874, 1(15. 
2>. stmopterus^ Vesque, Coinptes-llendus, tome 78, p. 025; Journ. Hot, 
1874, p. 150, 

Perak, Scortechini. Disrmn. Borneo, Sumatra. 

Except as regards intloreseenee, the Ptu^nk specimens of this are 
praotically glabrous. In Bornean speeimens, however, the young parts, 
buds and petiole.s are fusco-tornentoso. (Dyer 1. e.) 

9. DiPTimoeARri’s oramufloui s, Blanco, PI. Filipp. Kd. 2, 314. 
A tree 80 to 120 feet liigh: young branches rather stout, sub-corn fumsed, 
at first hoary-puberulous, hut iinnlly quitH) gla1>rous, nearly black when 
dry; leaf-buds shortly o\oid, rninutidy p.'ile-eigH'Hceii(. Junvrs coriaceous, 
ovate-elliptic, shortly aenniinate ; the base broad, i-oundc'd or siib-trnncate, 
sub-cordate; the edges entire or obscurely unfliiJate-cnunitts both sur- 
faces glabrous; main nerves 14 to JG pairs, spi'emiiiig, raiJuu* straight, 
prominent on the lower, obsolete on the upper, surface; length G to 9 
in., breadth 3*5 to 5 in. ; )»etiole 2 to 3 in. long, glabivius. Raennes 
about 4-fiowored. Flowrrs articulated to the riudiis, 2 in. long. Calyx- 
tube 5-winged!%rom base to apex, FetaU linear-oblong. Fruit oblong, 2*5 

lOjUg, wings stout, *5 in. or more in width ; the 2 aocrcscent lobes of 
tliO oldyz obkmg, obtuse, glabrous, reticulate, 3-nei*ved, the mesial 
MTva the longest and tbost distinct, 7 to 9 in. long and 1*5 to 2 in. broad, 
lobes sab-orbicular* A.OC* Prod. XVL, 2 p* 612; 
Purer in Joarn^ Bo<b* 1874, p. 106, t. 145, fig 19 ; Butok in Ann. du 
#|irdL Botk 6, 201* Blancoi^ Bl., Mas. liugcL Bat. II. 
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85. IK Miitlfijavm, Hook ill in Trans. Linii Soc. XXTTI. 159. A.I)C. 
ill PC, Prod. XVr., pi 2,^61 1. P. pteryrfftralyXy Scheff. Obfi Pbyt. 
n.I^5; Dyer in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 2^8. Mocanera grandipmiy 
Blanco, PI. Filipp. Ed, I, 451. AnUopUra? Turcz. in Bull. Soc. Nat. 
Wosc. I, 233. 

^Malacca • Maiiipiy fKcw Distiib.) No. 108, Penang : Curtis 424. 
Pciak: Scoi Icchiiii l.VJ b. PisiKia. Bangka, Teysmann. (?) Philip* 
jiincs 

. Tlic lalo Fatlif'r Scrji looliiiii’s firld notes coniaiii the following 
account ol tlic flower ‘ 'I’lic p< tals of tin’s arc red inside in the middle, 
bill pale towartls flic niti-gins, the stam(‘ns aie niiincKais, 2 -seiiate, 
united 111 a ling b\ tin ir inlutrcd bases, falling ofl’ together* htaminorleH 
imm), shojf, adpicss(‘d lo flic ovary. 0 \ .u y pubesemt, scaly towaids 
the l)as(*. Fi'iiil iiig-iMl^ ^ reddish.** TIu* hfieeies comes near D, 
(injif/ui, but is disl mgiiislied fiorn it by the eb a meters wliieli J have 
iiot«‘d undci that speeics Flowtisof U. (///^//V/nuiie, how ev er, wanting 
for eoinpiii ison. 

U). DiriKHOcvRiTs KCNSir.i ui, King, n. sp, A tree 80 to 120 foci 
high; young branches flultened. at fii si spaisely eovered with minute 
Belli ly deeiduous pubeseence, ultimately glabiMiis. but always with 
obliijiK' taw ny-tomentose aiimili /»Ws nariowly c^lindiie, hoary- 
ciinescent Ijuins clliptie or sub-ioliind elliptic, \er\ short ly acumi- 
iiati', (h(' baso roundisl or .snb-eiiueate, the edges undulate or sub- 
creii.ifc, hot h sui laces glabrous • main nerves 1(5 to 18 pairs, oblique, 
btraight, piomiiiciit on the lower surface length 7 5 to 11 in , breadth 
4‘5 to 7 111 , petioh' I .*> to 2 in. Itactnu^ (5 to 8 in, Jong, often bifid, 4- 
to (»-ttowered, glabrous Flowt rb 2*5 to 3 in. long, gltmeous Calyjt-inhe 
narrowly* (ilieoTuc, 5- w ingod, glaucous. l\tah linear, obtuse, glaucous. 
Frnit sub-globiilai', iiii inch or more long, with 5 wings about 25 in. 
wide : accrescent ealyx-lobes oblong, obtuse, slightly narrowed towards 
the liase, glabroiuj, ix'ticulato, S-norved, 0 or 7 in. long and about 1'25 
ill. bioad. 

I’erak ; King’s Collector, Nos. 3638, 3798, 7508 and 7606. 

Allied to IK gxnidifforuit ; but with larger loaves, smaller fmit 
and dilTorcnt biiils. AUichI also to T), On^fhii but wiA smaller fruit 
and dilTcrent buds This species has leaves like D. tr^ervis Bl. and 
JK reittsua 111, but differs from these in having winged fruit : it also 
resembles D, T>yrn\ Pieri'o, which, however, has longer leaves with 
hairy petioles and moi*o narrowly winged fruit. 

11. Dll lERocARPus ORifFiTHii, Miq. Ann. Hub. Xiogd. Bat, I, 213« 
A tree 100 to 125 feet high : young bratuohes atont^ unb roinpiioiwitirt, 
minutely tawny^oaoescent ; the leaf buds ovoidt densely eovseed^ 
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yellowish^brown miliining bail*. Leatea eonaoeons, broadly ovate, aanally 
slightly nairrowed to tbo I'oundcd bone, bu|||oinotimo8the basoirnnoatc* 
ly sul^cordiitef the apex acnto or ahortly acununate, both Rurfufca 
glabrous, tbo upper hhining; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spronding, 
straight, slightly pi'oniineitt on tho lo\\<*r burfaco : length •*) to 11 in , 
breadth 3 to 5 5 in , petiole 2 25 to 3‘5 in. Itan >m.v 3- or 4-tlonoTe(l. 
Flowers 1'5 in. long. Cahj.r ob-conits huh-glnbroii*^, r)-A\ingtML Finit 
oblong, 2*5 in. long, tho wings oxtonding from l>iu>o to apex, stout, *5 
in. or moie broad : acrie^cout lobes of eal\x oblong, obtuse, glabrous, 
reticulate, lioldly 3-ntrved, 5 to 7 in. lung and about I'Tf) in broad. 
A. DC. ill DC. Prod. XVI, Pf 2, Gll ; 1)3 er in Hook lil. K1 Ur. Ind. 
I, 291): Journ. Rot 1S74, 107. Kurz For, Flora Buriii, I, 110. 
^randijlorus (liilT Notul. IV, 515 (not of Rbinco). 

S. Audani.'in * I\ni7, King’s Ctdiet lor. 

This elosi 1\' KMuinbles I) ijrtvuhjh}iu*>^ Rlaneo. but tho two niiiy 
be i*eadily distinguished 1)3 their }uiing lunnohes and leat-biids. Tho 
young biuiielies of tins s]>(eies are ]»ale (“ineseeni and its leaf-buds 
broad and golden sciieeous, while the bianelilets til J). tjraniltjJoruB 
arc quite glab/uus and daik-coloiired and (ho buds arc uatrow and palo 
canesceiit. 

12. DirinuirAKris jvcam’s, Roxb. Hort. Bong. 42 ; FI. Ind. IL 
6J4. A tall tieo }oung slioots ieiele, stout, densely lint minutely 
tawny-toni eut ose ; the buds slu»rt, ovoid, thii*k, with long(*r tonieniinii 
than the bmiehlets. L(aus eoiniecmis, broailly ovati*, acute or sub- 
acute, tho base rounded or sub-cordate, tho edges uiidiilato ; iijiper 
BUi'facG glabrous, tho midrib alone slightly jniht scent : under surfaeo 
uuiformly pale, shortly hut softly Htellate-iiuliesccnl, tho midrib 
and uciwcB tomentosc. niam Dcr\eH 12 to 15 pairs, ohli(jiio, 
straight, prominent on the lower sui face ; iength 5 to 8 in , breadth 
2*5 to 4*75 in.; petiole *8 to 1*25 in, pubescent. Fluima ixhimi { in. 
long, usually in racemes hut occasionally lu shoit 7- or 8-flow*ered 
panicles. Oalyx^luhe ob-conic, 5-wiiigtd, minutely toincnlose. I\fale 
oblong, obtuse. Fruit sub-globose, about 1 in. in diam., 5-wiiiged fi*oin 
base to apex ; the wings thin, from 25 to *5 in, broad ; the 2 fiecTcsceni 
lobes o£ the calyx narrowly oblong, obtuse, glabrou.s, much reticulate, 
Sknerved in the lower half, wlieu muturo 5 5 in. long and nearly 1*5 
in* broad ; the 3 minor lobes sub-orbicular. Wight A Ain. fVod. 84; 
A. DC. Prod. XVL 2, 611 ; Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 298; Journ* 
Bot. 1874, p* 106. 

B* : common. Oistbib. Burmah, Knrz, Herb. No. 2109 

V !l^ phuii Inm 4e^bed under the name D, incanus closely re- 
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8erableH D, alatus, Roxb. ; but ittf flowevfi ore Bbortor, the leaves are 
more broadJj ovate, and Fonndod or cordate, not cnneate, bases, 

while the poheBceiicc of the lower sarface is ]iuler and more uniform 
and tJie }oiinp^ limiudiletft and b‘ar-buds aio HtoutcT Moreover the 
ncereHoent lobes of tlio cal^x aiv lontyer and lunirly twice as 
broad ' the 5 A\irii>;s ol the cal} \-tiil )0 ait' also broader. Roxburgh's 
dcBciiptioii of bn M|)cci(‘s 1). tnfamti» is wry biief ; he left no drawing 
of 'it at Calcutbi; and no antbcidic specimens of hiB own naming 
appear to exist It is tli('refoie impossible to dceido with absolute 
ccitainiy wb.it Uoximi gli's I) nicauu^ \^. At Kevv Mr. Dyer acooptfl 
Kiir/'s Pegu spi'cinn n iNf>. 2IUi> as Im longing to it. and the specimens 
recently bionglit fioni tlio 8. Ainlainau by iny collectors agree with 
that iiuinbi r ol Kuiv/h. 

J;b Dini.uocAKris aiaii s, Ro\b. Hart. I{engHi42; PL Ind. TI 014. 
A tree SO to 125 feet lngb }oung biancb(s terete, rather stout, softly 
and niinutt'ly jiulx'scenf ; the buds nariow, riifoos-sei icooua Leaves coria- 
ceous, ovate-elliptic, the apex acute, the base eiineate, the edges undu- 
late: iipjier surface glabrous eveepf the miuutel} toriientose nenen and 
niichib: lower sparsel} and niiiuitely stellate-pubcsct nt, the 10 to 14 
pairs of oblKiut* ratlu'r straiglit pnmiinent main nei\es deiiselytomcn- 
to.so ; length 5 to S in,, bioadtb 2*75 to 4*0 in , jictiolc 1 to 1*5 in, 
pubescent: fetipules sci iceoim pubescent rnmcliS 6- or 7-flowered. 
Fltnvt rs about I'o iu long, t Wyu'-/#(ftc ob-conic, 5-wingcd, stellato-pubcB- 
cent, ns aio the liiicar-oblong petals. Fnat globose, 1 in. in dinm., 
pubcniloii'=J, 5- winged lioni ba.se to apex ; the wings glabrous, thin and 
about 5 in broad; the 2 accrescent lobes of the cb1}x linear-oblong, 
obtuse, glabrous, much reticulate, 3-ncrved in the low'er half, 4*5 in. 
long and *7 or 'b in broail the unenlargcd lobes obtuse. Wall. Cat. 
95.*! : A, DC. Pml. XVI. 2, Cll in part : Dyer in Hook. bl. FI Br. Ind. 
1,298; Jonrn. Bot, 1874, p. lOG (excl. S}n. 1), costafns, Gaortn.) Kun 
For. Floia Bunn. I. IIG; Pierre Floro Forest. Coch-Chine, t. 212. 
Oleojn/Ion hahannfeium Wall. Cat p, 157, 

Burnuih • Wallicb, Hrandis, Heifer No. 730, Kura. Andaxnans ? 

Gaud nor s figure and deserifdion of his D, costaiiis arc confined to 
the fruit only. The former is that of a Ihptefocar^ms with the elongat- 
ed calyx-lohes of A alatusy Roxb., but with the 5 wings on the tube of 
the calyx very narrow, wlicrc'os those of Roxburgh’s D. alatus aiie 
Tery broad. Hyer (F. B. 1. i, 298) expresses his belief that GaeHnei^e 
figure is a bad representation of A alaiusy Roxb., andheredneee 
Qaertner*s D. costaius to Roxburgb^e B. alatus. M. iDeiOaKidoUey M ilie 
other hand, retains B. eoslaius, Qaeite. as a good leqgieQiee 
is followed byKnrs; bat Horsiu. l> 7 er aiBd 
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that the J) eorimUus denorihed hj Roxburgh is a diKoreut plant jfrom 
Qaertner'a. Far Mr« Djer it is stiU a doitbtful f»peries ; while M T)e 
Candolle redures it to J) augiaUfvhui W d A , i^hioh foi T>}or is in its 
tuni a doubtful hpocies A raieful oTannn.ition of the nmloiml now 
collectc'd at Culciitta and at K( \v hmK mo to b( Iit\o that 7/ roRiatm^ 
Gaeirtn , is a piifcctl} good spciKs and that the host ( haiacter to 
distinguish it fioiu KoxbuighV 1) alatus is thi nan on ness ol tho nmgs 
of thecal}x tube Sjx ( mu ns (ollictid in Huiniah bv Kui? (\o 111 of 
his Hcibin ) and by liitnidis hu\o finds <\a(tly1ik.c that figured by 
Giirtuei. Moi(o\ci J nit iiormson foi thinking lh tf the tii( d<H(nb« 
ed by Roxbiiigh (Iklnd If tilt) as /> 0 u i tn is anything 

else than Oa( I tnci s plant Mi Dm (Joiini Dot Ib7f, p IfM) ex- 
pusHCb the opiiiinii thit !J /w/a// /, \ f s(|iu — i sp(( KK (oll( t tc<f on tho 
isUiid of Palo Condox oil the CanilMidian coast ~ is rtduiibU to !>• 
alaiH\ Hoxb. 

It IS \tiy donlitfiil \\h(lh(i D Ib»\b , ix ( nrs in the Aiida* 

mauH I hail sdii no spt ( inn iih of it hoin tlicM isUnds^ and I gno it 
as uu Andaman plant ou the authoiit} of tho ^ 1 loi i ol Untish Indiu 

Resides the pKteding, tlieic* Hic \ iiious oiln r spcius of htpit mcarpm 
in the Calcatt i II( ibanuni tiom louihtu s within tho IbiiiHh Mala)aii 
region whuh, fo? want of sufikunt matt i nils, I am uiiabh iodescnbo. 
Cliiof amonghf these aie — 

(1) Cuitis No 15()0 tioiu Pen mg, n spi ( us witli winged eal}x tube 

(2) A Hpeeus fiom Perak, lepiiHenfed iii Seoi ii e him h eollee tion 
(without number) b} fraitn lesemhling thoM of I) Lowu H , i , irdn- 
catne^ Dyer, and D lamcUatWy Hook fil. 

(dy A species fiom the Andafnnxih with leases risrinblmg those of 
D Ojifiiihiiy Miq , but with globuJai liiiit whuli his neitiiei angles nor 
wings ou the cal} x-tubo Uhis jKissibl} may bo a for in of D.pdouaBy 
Roxb 

(4) A Perak species (Herb Scoiteehirii mixed with No 1478) ro- 
pveseuted by fiuits sonn thing like tbosi of I) fayinfua^ Visquc, but 
with the calyx-tube winged, not angled 

(3) A Perak speeics icpresciitcd b} leal^wigs and loose fruit of a 
apeotes resemblmg both R« fagi/u^ns^ V(*sqite, and D, giacUie, BL, but 
diftffiiig from ^ 

(C) A species from Perak (Wmj KTo 4031) having leaves like 
J), (ShyjUkii, Miq., but with shortex petioles, and having also fruit rather 
Ufco XK hut the oaiyx-tube with narrower wings^ and the 
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2. AKfsoPTisRA, Eorth. 

Besinotifl treoB. Leaves coriaceous^ entire, feather-veined and finely 
reticulate ; stipules small, fugacious or inconspicuous. Flonoers in lax 
terminal panicles Calyx-tnbo very shoit, aclnate to the base of the 
ovary; the Hcgniouts imbricate, then subvalvatc. Stamms x ; anthers 
ovoid with a long subuhiio connective, outer valves laT’gcr, Ovary 3- 
(raroly 4- I)-) celled ; style tleshy, ovoid or oblong, with an attenuate 
3 o-lid apex ; ovules 2 in each cell. Fnnt adnate to the calyx-tube, in- 
dehiHcent, l-sc^edc'd, crowned by the aeeicscent calyx-segments, of which 
2 form linear-oblong lobes. Cotfilnlom flesliy, uncrjual ; radicle superior. 
—Di^iuni, Malay Peninsula and Areliipelago to New Guinea. Species 
about ti. 

]. Anisoim nu Ceiinsfr, Dyer MSS. A tree 80 to 120 feet high : 
young hrancheM sb'nder, minutely sen rfy-t omen tose. Leaves oblong, 
tapei iiig to both ends, the apex sub-acute or acute, the base naiTOwed but 
rounded ; tlio iijiper surface glabrous, shining, the lower densely ochra- 
ceous-lepidoic and sparsedy stellale-pubeseent ; main nerves 18 to 20 
]mirs, spreading* length 2 to 3 5 in., breadth *75 to 12.5 in,, petiole *5 
to "75 in. Accrescent calyx-lobes 3 5 to 4 5 in. long, liiiear-spathulate, 
shining, 3-ner\cd • the transverse veiiiM bold and numei*ous. 

IVnang : (hirtis, IVrak King’s Collectors. 

Tar. latifulia: leaves broadly' elliptic, blunt, the bases rounded but 
narrowed. 

Penang* (hirlis, No. 1 tOO. 

The vernacular naino of tlii.s in Penang is Ringhong. 

3. Vatica, Linn. 

Large or moderately si/ed resinous trees. Leaves coriaceous, entire, 
feat her- vcinoil and finely reticulate ; stipules small, fugacious or incon- 
spicuous. Fhnrcts in nxillaiy and terminal panicles, usually tomentose 
bt'foro exjiansion. Cahjx-tuhe short, £ 1 * 00 , or adnate to the base of the 
ov ary ; segmonts sojnew hat acute, irabricatt), then snb-valvato. Stamens 
15 ; anthers oblong, exteimal valves larger, connec*tive apiculate. Ovary 
3-colled ; style short, subulate, or apex clavate or capitate; stigma entire 
or 3-tootbed ; ovules 2 in each ooll. Fruit leathery, indehisoent, 1- 
seedod, suriouudi^d by ana sometinies partly adnate to the accrescent^ 
membranous, nerved and reticulate calyx-lobes, two of which expand 
into narrow wings 2 or 3 in. long, the other three being much smftUer. 
CoiyUdofis fleshy. 

DiSTBiB. Tropical Asia and chiefly Halaya ; specieii about 10. 

Synaptea is a genus established by Ihriffith (Notulis 518, Tida 
585 A, fig y.) for a tree oolieoied at Hergui, und named ijf him 
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#ea odorata^ XbiB plant has been named Synaptea grandiflora by Kura, 
( Jonm. A.&, t 1870, 2, 65), and Anisoptera odorata Kara, ( For. Flot. 
Barm. 1, 112), ■while Dyer baa identified it with ffopea grandiflora^ Wall, 
Cat. 958, and reduced it to Vatiea grandiflora (F.B.I., i,, 301 ). 

The characters of the genus Synajitea^ as given by its author, are 
practically those of Vatiea^ Linnieus (Mantissa II., p. L52-3, No. 
1311), except that, whereas in the Linnwan description nothing is 
said about the fruit or its relation to the calyx, Gritlith distinctly 
explains that he has given the name Synaptea because the ovary is 
adnate to the calyx. Ho does not say to what extent adnatc, but, 
in fruiting specimens of liis Synaptea odorata^ the adhesion extends to 
the lower part only. In the “Mantissa” of LinTurns, only one species 
of Vatiea is described, viz., V. chinnmg ; anti of Iho Hpooimori thus 
named in the Linnfloari llrrbarium, Sir J. 0. Smith pnblislics a figiiro 
(Smith Ic., inecl., t. 30.). This figure however does not show clearly 
whether the base of the ovary is, or is not, adherent to the calyx, 
and the fruit is nt)t figured at all, A rofertuico to Liimtcus* speci- 
men ought to settle what V. chinensia really is; but unfortunately 
it has not seftled it. I have not mystdf examined the actual Lin- 
neean specimen ; but the opinions of botanists who have examined 
it \"ary as to its identity. The plant is generally admitted not to 
be of Chinese origin, for no Diptorocarp is known to inhabit 
China. Wight and Arnot are of opinion (Prod. 81) that Vatiea 
chinensis is the same as Vatiea laccifera, W. A. {SJwrea Talura, 
Pioxh.-^flde Dyer). Alpli. De Candolle (Prod. XVI., 2, p. 619) keeps up 
the species V. chinensis, while Dyer (FI. Br. Ind., I, .302) reduces it to 
Vatiea Boxbnrghiana, Blume (Mus. But. Lugd. Bat. II, 31. t. 7.), 
Blumb’s Vatiea Roxhurghiana, being, as the citations and figure given 
by that author show, the Valeria Roxhnrghiana of WigliPs Illustratious, 
p. 87, and leones t. 26. It cannot be demons Wated, therefore, cither from 
lannsBus* description or specimen, or from Smit-li’s figure of the latter, 
whether Linnssus intended his genus Vatiea to include only plants with 
the ovary and fruit free from the calyx, or whether plants in which 
there is such partial adhesion might not also bo admitted. • If the 
latter were the case there would be no occasion to keep up the genus 
Synaptea. This is the view adopted by Messrs. Hooker and Bentbam, 
i:- who remark of Synaptea^ dcscriptione auctoru oerinmiliter ad 
/ teferenda esL^^ This view is also adopted by D;^r, in “ Hooker's 

. of S^ish India,” where ho reduces Synaptea odorata^ Griff., to the 
; ; gmua VatkOf Seetuni ^ ^ ^ certain extent 

ly Bnrsic who (AmWard. Bot. Baitenaorg) makes Synaptea 
" - by having the lobes of tho fruiting 
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calyx an(H|iia]1y accroBcpnt, two of them being roucb elongate, and the 
fruit being portly inf erior \ while the section Eu-Vatica, M proposed by 
Beniham and Hooker originaily, and adopted by Burck, is characterised 
by having the* same fruiting calyx as Symptoa ; noHiing being said about 
the adhesion btd ween the calyx and the fmit. Piei le, on the other hand, 
kec])s np Hynaptta ns a genus on account of the pre*4cnec of albanien 
and the Rtructure of the embryo (charnel ers not cn«*ily worked in 
herbarium Bpcciinens of this family). In my own opinion it appears 
advisable to ndmil Syoapit^a as a seelion of Voiira^ but to exclude 
Tsaujrifi^ Jit tino/ftniliou, and Vtnhynocaipus^ retiiining these ns distinct 
genera. Vatica would, amuding to this scIil me, bo divided into two 
fioetions ■ — 

I. //«- TuZ/m Fruit free from the accrescent calyx, t.c., fruit 


hii pci ior. 

TI. iSyiin/>/c»rt •—Fruit adiiato in its lowtv part to the aecrescoiii 
cal)x, ic, fi’iiir halt infciior. 

Sect. 1 Ki -Vaucv — Flint (pntc tree from the cnljx. 

Intloi osccnco and iipe truit jiale tunientosc ; 

flowers 4 in long . ... ... 1. V. perahemis. 

InfloroHconcc and ripe fiuit rustj-tomentoso. 

Flowers *25 in. long; nerves ot leaves l.'l 

to IT) pans; petioles iJ to ’I* in long ... 2. V, Lowii. 

Flowers 45 in. long; neives of loaves 9 
to 12 pairs; petioles G to 1'5 in long... 3. F. Maingayi, 
Sect. II. S> NAIM I A — (^il} Y- wings adherent to the 
ripe fiuit for nearl} half its length 
Leaves 9 to 10 in. long uud with IB to 20 pairs 
of neives ... ... ... 4. V,nilida. 

Leaves 2 5 to 7 in. long, with 6 to 13 pairs 
of nerves. 

Larger lobes of calyx of fruit obovate and 
very blunt. 

Leaves with 6 to 8 pairs of faint 
nerves ... ... ... 5. F. cinerea. 

Leaves with 11 to 13 paira of bold 
nerves ... ... ... 6. F. Curtisii. 

Loi^r lobes of calyx narrowly oblong. 

Lelaves oblong or elliptic-oblong, 
with 9 to II pairs of nerves; 
petals nai-rowly oblong^ ... 7. V^fagii^ 
Leaves broadly elUptit^lPb 11 to IS 
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Leaves 2*5 ia 3*5 in. long, with about 7 or 8 
pairs of faint, main nerves, minutely I'eticniate. 9. F. retieuiafa. 

1« VATiCiL PfiRAKRKSis, King, n. sp A tiHso 60 to 80 feet high ( 
young branches slender, deciduously scurfily stellate-pubescent, the 
bark rather pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, rarely 
oblanceolate, more or less bluntly ocuiuirmtc, sometimes caudate, tho 
base cuneate ; both sui'faccs glabrous, the midrib on tho upper puberu- 
lona ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, rather prominent beneath ; length 2'S 
to 4 in., breadth *8 to 1'3 in., petiolo ^4 to *5 in. Vanichs axillary and 
extra-axillary, crowded near the ends of the bmnehes, 1 to 2 in. long, 
minutely palo tomenfose, as are the ovate- lanceolate calyx-lobes. 
Flowers *4 in. long. PelaU narrowly oblong, obtuse, glabrous. Sfanietis 
slightly apiou late. Oenry minutely tomentose ; stigma eonicah Ripefinif 
•3 in. in diam., globose, tho stylo persistent, ininntely toroentoso, quite 
free from the calyx ; the tao accrescent calyx-lobes oblong-ob-Ianccolatc, 
obtuse, obscuicly 6-ner\ c(l, 2 i5 111 long and 5 jii. broad; minor lobes 
unequal, laiiceolato-fii umninte, the largest aliout H’i in long 

Perak ; King's Collector, Wiay ; a common tioe. Pangkoro • Curtis. 

The noai*csl al ly of this is Vafica Ihntavvu'^i/t. Ihnih and Hook ; 
but that has rather larger and more coriacs'ous leaves, whicdi aro pt‘rfect- 
ly glabrous ; larger flowers ^\ ith petals scaly externally and a more scurfy 
inflorescence; moivovor tho wliole of the accreseenl oalyx-lobos of its 
fruit are more coriaceous and the minor lobes are blunter. 

2. Vaiica Luimi, King, n. sp A tree GO to 80 feet high : young 
branches, petioles, inflorcsecnco and calyx densely rusty, seurfy-tomcn- 
tose with stellate hair intermixed, the branches ultimately glabrous 
and with dark bark. Leaves coriaceous, oblonL^ sub-acute, tho base 
rounded ; both surfaces glabrous, the midrib pubonilous on the upper ; 
main nerves 13 to 15 pairs, spreading, slightly proniimmt Wneath ; 
length 2*5 to 3'5 in., bicadth 1 to 1'5 in , jxdible *3 to *4 in. Pomcles 
axillary and terminal, much crowded towards the ends of the branches ; 
•75 to 1*5 in. long. Flowers 25 in, long Ualyx-hjbes lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, oblique. Petals iiarroi\1y oblong, obtuse, almohi glabrous. Stainens 
diorty unequal-sided, apiculatc. Ovary depressed, tomentose, stylo 
capitate. Uife fruit globular, '25 in. in diam, deciduously rufous-scurfy ; 
the style persistent, quite free from the oal>x. Two largo calyx-wings 
aaiMwly oblong, sub-aente, scarcely narrowed at the base, 5-nerved, 
\ 8*75 to 3 in. long, and *6 in. broad ; the three smaller Ibbes sub-equal, 
tfbwA *5 or *6 in, long, lanceolate, obtuse. 

Petatini Socurtecdtiiii, No. 2108; King’s Collector, No. 7496. 
r ^ IBbk igpeoies is 4oao]^ alUad to F. Uaingayif Uyer ; but has smaller 
^ with considerably longer petioles. 

t iu U ' 

* jjt 
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3 Vauca Mainc.aii, Dyer, in Hook, fil , FI , Br , Ini 1, 802. A tall 
tree : young branches slender, ultimately glabrous, but at first rusty 
f iirfaraceoufi-tomontose, as arc the mfiorescence, calyx and ripe fruit. 
Leaves coriaceous, oblong or obovate-oblong, shortly acuminate, the base 
rounded, glabrous on both suifaccs ; main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, slender, 
curving, spreading; length 3 to 4*5 in., breadth 1 to 1 75 in., petiole 
•6 to 1 5 in. Panicles short, few-flowered. Flowers *45 in. long. Oalyx^ 
segtnenls oblong-lanceolutc. Oviu y depressed, rufous-tomentose. Bipe 
/rwiV globose, *25 in. in diam., the style persistent, rufous-tomentose; 
free from the calyx; the two large wings linear-oblong, sub-acute, not 
contracted at the base, o-ncrvcil (the latei'al nerves faint) 2 in. long 
and 35 to 5 in. Inroad ; the 3 smaller lobes ovate, sub- acuminate, *75 in. 
lung, nil glabious. 

Malacca* Maingay (Kew Distiib ) No 209 

Of thib I have seen only M.iingay’s specimens, which arc not good. 

4. Vaiica MJtNs, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high : young 
branches and jieliolcs densely covered witli coat so deciduous scaly 
Btcllnio tomentiiin, ultimately cinereous. Leat'es ooiiaceous, narrowly 
oblong, acuminate, shglitly narrowed to the rounded base ; both surfaces, 
but especially the upper, hliining, glabmus, the base on the lower 
eparsely scaly-tomentose uhcii ^ouiig, finely icticnlato; main nerves 
18 to 20 pairs, spreading, piomincnt on the lower surface: length 9 
to 10 in , breadth 2 in. ; p(‘tiolo 5 in , stout. Pipe fruit globular, 
enmned by the persistent style, reticulate, *5 in. in diam., adnate for 
Imlf its length to the cal} v ; the two laigo wings of the calyx oblong, 
slightly ob-lnncooktc, obtuse, 3 in long and *8 to *9 in, bixiad, the 3 
shorter w mgs ovato-acuiuinato, *8 in. long ; all boldly 5-nerved and 
shining. 

Penang: Curtis, No. llOt 

This tine sjieeies is knonn only by Mr. Curtis’ imperfect speci- 
mens. It is \ ery distinct, being at once recognisable amongst the Indian 
species of Pchca by the size of its leaves and calyx-wings. 

6. Vaiica cinerea. King, n. sp. A tree about 40 feet high : young 
branches rufebcent-puberulous at the very tips, otlierwiae glabrous 
and ( mereous. Ltaius thinly coriaceous, ovate-oblong to ovate-lanceo* 
late, sub-aente, the base rounded or sub cuneate ; both surfaces glabrous^ 
finely reticulate v,hvn di^ ; mam nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, fadnt; 
length 2*25 to 8*5 in., breadth *75 to 1*5 in., petiole *3 to *5 in. Patn/dei 
xnobtly axillaiy, spreading, rusty scurfy-tomentose, 1*25 to 2 in. Vamf^ 
Flowers *45 in. long. Calyx-lohee Bab*equal, lanceolate, snb<«cilK|i(^ 
tomentose on both sui-faces. Petals oblong-lanoeolatii, 
half of the outer surface which is outside m MiiTatioii 
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mfle glabstms. Stamens obtusoly apioulate. dcpirossod, minUWfy 

tomentosa ; stigma capitate. Fruit (not quite ripe) globnlojr, umbonatOi 
attaolied for half its length to the calyx. The two lai'ger caly»»wingi 
oh^lanceolate-oblong, obtuso or suh-acuto, 5-nor\cd, flocruloni-puberu* 
lotts near the base when young, ultimaiely glabrous, 2 in. long and ‘5 in. 
wide; the 3 smaller wings lanceolate, obtuse, *5 in. long. 

Langoni : Curtis, Nos. 2797 and 2708. Kedah: Cuitis, Nos. 209G 
and 2514. 

When dried, the leaves of this are of a dull gray eoloiii'— lienee the 
specific name. Its fruit resembles that of tlie next spoeics, but tho 
leaves have fewer and less prominent ner\ oh. 

6. Vaiica CuRTiMi, King, n sp. A tree about 40 feet high : young 
brunches, petioles, inflorescenso and calyx brownish scurfy-pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous. Lea res o\ at e-oblong, sub-aeiifc, the base rounded, 
both surfaces quite glabi-ouh, ivtieulate; main uer\eK II to 13 pairs, 
oblique, rather prominent beneath ; lengtli 3 to 5 in , breadth 1 .3 to 
2’6 in,, petiole *3 to 45 in. llacemes axillary, fcw-flowcred, 1 to 1 25 in. 
long. Flowers *35 in. long. Calyx-lohes unoipial, tlie 2 longer narrowly 
oblong, obtuse ;* tho 3 shorter laiKColate-acuminatc. Petals elliptiu, 
slightly obliqno, blunt, glabrous except tho pubescent edge which is 
external in the bnd. Ripe fruit globular, *3 in. in rliam., adbeixmti 
to tho calyx for half its length, the larger calyx-lobes oblong-obovate, 
usually obtuse, rarely sub-acute, 5-ncr\ed, 1*75 to 2 in. long, and *7 in. 
broad ; tho smaller wings about '4 in. long. 

Penang : Curtis, No. 1579. 

7. Vatica faqinea, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind , 1., 301. A 

tree 80 to 100 feet high ; young biancbcs slender, minutely cinereous 
stellate-tomentose as is tho inflorescence. Leaves coriaceous, oblong 
or elliptic-oblong, finely reticuluto, glabi’ous; main noivcs 9 to 11 poiiw, 
spreading, carving, thin but prominent when dry ; length 4 to 5 in., 
breadth 15 to 2 in. Panio/e« 2 5 in. lung ; flowers 5 in. lung. Calyx^ 
iuhe ribbed, minutely scurfy tomontosc, tho lobes uni<|uiil Petals 
narrowly oblong, blunt, glabrous except tho pubescent out Hide edge. 
Ovary hemispheric, minutely tomentose ; stigma capitate, lobed. lUpe 
frwU globular, adherent for half its length to the calyx, about *25 in. 
in diam., the style persistent; the 2 larger calyx- wings narrowly 
tMongf or oblong-oblonceolate, obtuse, obscurely S-ueiTed, 2 to 2*5 in. 
"toBtfi Md *6 to *7 in. broad near the apex ; the three smaller wings nn* 
eililiili «mli«8|Skihulaiei less than *5 in. long. Ilopea faginea^ Wall. Oat. 963 
S^eajpimngimat Wall., Oat. p. 157. Synaptea fayvnea^ Pierre, For. 
|W i. 8^, 

BaitoVf - WtUfafti. Perak s King’s Collector, Nos. 8686 and 3765. 
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8 ViLTioA Dyibi, King, n. fip. A tree 80 to 130 feet hi^:* jovmg 
branches, panicles, and calyx on both surfaces densely mfovis-floc- 
enlrnt-tomoniose, with stollnto hairs intermixed, the branches ulti- 
mately glabi on s and their baik pale Leate^ inembianons, usually 
broadly* elliptic, laiely elliptic-oblong, sub-nente or very shoi’tly and 
blnutly acumiiiuie, the base loniuled, both surfaces quite glabrous, 
finely reticulate main mives 11 to l.S pans, s pleading, rather promi- 
nent beneath length 3 5 to 7 in., buadth 1*0 to 3 in , petiole 35 to 
*6 m., flocciih iit-toiiH utose Pa mrlt m or t( i mi 11 ul, cymosc, 1*6 

to 3 in. long Flown s 4 in long Cali/i hits unequal, the in o larger 
oblong and oldiHu , the thne snwillu lam lolatc. aiurninate. Fetab 
bumilly tlliptic, vciy obtiiM*, hhghtl} luuiowcd to the tiuncate base, 
much linger tlian tlio caI>\-lol)(s glibioiis, (vicptoneot thi outside 
edges winch IS ad])ic'«4sc c1-])tihcscctd tStnme7is slioit, unc quaUsidcd, 
bluntly npiculato Ovanj dc pic ssul-pui)i scent, tiu stigma capitate. 
Kipe fiuit coiiual, the tv\(> latgc aiciisunt (alyv-wings naiiowl) obJau- 
cool \to-ol)long, blunt 5-iic i\ed, 1 25 in long ami *25 in broad, the tin ce 
smaller wings om»-fouith ot the si/o ot the laigci, lam'coLitc, obscurely 
6-ntrvcd tiy^iapfea Dyni^ Vxvno ¥\ Forest Coeh-Chiiu , t 2tl 

Peink King’s Colic ctoi, No 7062 Disiiau, Cambodia, Lower 
CcH'liin-dima, Pieiio 

IhoPc'ialc specimens aic' not in fimt* but in flowcis and lesTes 
they agioo with Puiio’s spetiimiis iiom Cambodiu and Coclnn-China. 

0. A I MK i ( AiA, King, n. sp A tiec 00 to 80 feet high all 

paits i vcopt tlu' 111 Hoi I sec HOC ghibious, young bianchcs slender, dark- 
colouiecl. Ltunh coiiaoeoiis, oblong to ova tc-lanceolatc*, tapering from 
the inuldlo to each end, the apex bluntly acuminate, the base very 
ciimuto and slightly unequal-sided, the edges sub- undulate ; both sur- 
faces tinely icticulato when diy, the lower paler, mam nerres 8 ot 9 
paiiN, littlomoro piomineut than the secondary, length 2*5 to 3*5 
in , bicwltli 1 to 1 25 in., petiole *4 in. Panicles axillary or termiiud, 
puberulous, 2 5 to 3*5 in long, lax, few-flowered. Flowers on long 
pedicels. Ciihjx-lohes unequal, lanceolate, more or leas obtuse, densely 
pubc'scent on lioth surfaces. Ovary hemispherioal, ridged, deusely 
tonientoso , style short, glabrous ; stigma minute. Young fruil sub« 
globular; fruiting cal)x with 2 accrescent linear-oblong nings, the 
other smaller ; all attached to the lower part of ilie fruit. 

Perak • King’s Collector, No. 6969. 

The only speoimens which I hare seen of this are without cxxtbllap 
stamens, or ripe fruit The speoies is, however, a rejy disUsiot owe^ 
and it is an unmistakeable TaHca* I hare ihereloiw ruatuiwi ttt MMpf 
it in apite of the imperfeotioa of the aaterial. 
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OUbrodi or pnbemlout resinous trees Leaves broad, entire, penni- 
nerved, with obtuse or cordate bases. FlotJCfers lavgo, panicled. Culyr* 
tube short, the lobes imbricate, 2 bcinp external. Stamens 15, 
thefilamonts shoi't, dilated; authors much latter than the iilanieiits, 
elongate, linear; the valves 4, sab-oqunl, oaoh snlnilato at its apex, 
the eonncch\p also pi-oloiiged into a Mill cloflovod aim ns long as the 
appendages of the nnther-vnlves, Oivi/y fn*(* , the st}lo 111 i form, the 
stigma slighlly lobod Fimf onoloscd ^^lthtn Iho iiiibnoa to calyx* 
lobes, of which two or more haie oloiigattul iiKMubraiions reticulate 
many-nerved wdngs. Species — llurineso, Sjamese, and aMalii^an. 

1 PsNTAOMB MAi\’\AVA, King, n sp A ti CO k) lo 50 I oct high : 
young branches lalher stout, ilnrk -coloured, glulirr)ns. Lmies siih- 
coriaeeous, lotund-oMite to broadly elliptic, tbo apex shortly and blunt- 
ly acuminate, the luso Kmndcd or slightly cmniginntc , both surfiicoH 
glabrous, pale when dry. mam nor\(s IT) to IS pan s spreaiimg, ])ro- 
minent on both sin faces, length 5 to 7 in, bioadlli 2 7.5 to iT) in,, 
petiole 75 to 1 1 in Panichft axillary, lax, few -flowered, 2 5 to 5 in, 
long. Floivtrs *7.5 in, long and about as much in di nm for when open, 
pedicelled Calyr^lohrs more or less bioadl} ovate, acuminate, minutely 
tomontose outside Pdals three iiints as long ns the calyx, ell ipfjc, 
spi*eading, pubemloiis ou one-half outside, and glabrous on the other, 
quite glabrous inside. Stamens 1.5, ecpial aect, tbc‘ filaments sboH and 
broad ; tlio anthers elongate, narrow', %\ith 5 apical awns, one of which 
is dctloxcd and rather shoiierand Ihickf r than the other four Onary ovoid, 
sub-glabrous, much shorter than the filiform stylo : stigma minute. 
Bq)e fruit ovate, npiculate, 1 in long, glabrous ; calyx-wings all enlarg- 
ed and I'eticulate except at the base , the three outer nari»owly oblong, 
obtuse, and narrowed to the concave base, 8-nerved, 4 to 4 5 in. long, and 
*65 to *75 in. broad ; the two inner lobes much narrower and fewer* 
nerved, abont 2*5 in. long, or even shorter. 

Langknni : Curtis, No 2095. 

The petals of this species are spreading, and the flower has quite an 
nnnsnal /aotes for the order. It is at once distinguished by its curiously 
5*awnod anthers. Four of these awns are the produced apices of the 
aniliBr cells, the fifth (the thicker and deflected one) is a proiougation 
from the ommectiye. 


, 5. SHORXi, Boxb. 

Olibvoiui^ mealy, or pubescent resinous trees. Leaves entire or 
^ pimmie-veitted \ stipnles large, coriaceous and persistent, or 

mA Fhums in axiUaty or terminal, lax, cymose 
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panicles ; bracts persistent, cadacons, or 0. Sepals ovate or lanoeolate, 
imbricate, 3 being oxtomal and 2 internal. 15 or 20, or 80} 

anthers ovate or oblong, rarely linear ; connective siibn late-cuspidate, 
rarely inappondioulate ; valves obtuse, rai*oly cuspidate, equal, or the 
outer slightly larger. Ovary 3-celled, cells 2-ovuled ; style subulate, 
stigma entire or 3-toothed. Fruit with leathery, rarely with woody, 
pericarp, 1 -celled, l-seedod, cl(>»ely surrounded by tlio bases of the 
pcTsistent, usually acciescent, sepals, tho 3 outer, or more rarely, all, 
and Bometiiiics none, of which are developed into 7- to 10-veined reti- 
culate mcrnbianous linear-oblong wings. (Jofylednus fleshy, unequal, 
usually enelosing tlic supeiior radicle. — Tropical Asia and 

cliiefly tho Malayan Archipelago species about GO. 

Socf I. JtiiJ -SiioitLA. Fruit little more than *5 in. long, its pericarp 
loatlicry : three of the persistent sepals developed into membra- 
nous wmgH many times longer than the fruit. 

Anthers without apical appendages. 

Lower suifaco of adult loaves minutely stel- 

late-tonieiitoRO, not 8(*nherulous ,,, 1. leprosula. 

Lower surface of adult lea^ os glabreseent, 

the axils of the mu’ves scaly ... 2 8. scutulata* 

Lower surface of adult leaves quite glabrous, 
of }ouiig leaves glaucous ... 3. 8» Curtisiu 

Anthers mostly iiiap[ieudicu1ato, a few with a 
minute apical appendage from the connective. 

StaraciiH 30 ... ... ... 4. 8 . sericea* 

Anthers with very short apical appendages from 
the connective ; flowers sessile. 

Leaves 2*5 to 4 in. long, tho lower surfaces mi- 
nutely pubescent . flower *25 in. long ; fruit 
ovoid-globose, its largest wings 2*5 in. long 5. 8. parvifotia. 
Leaves 3 to 4 5 in. long, glabious beneath : 
flower ‘3 in. long : fruit turbinate, its 
largest wings 3*5 in long ... ... 6. S.actminata. 

Leaves 4 to G in. long, glabreseent or glabr- 
ous beneath; fruit narrowly ovoid, its 
longest wings 3 5 to 4*5 in. long. ... 7. 8. macroptera. 

Apical appendage from the connective much 
longer than the anther. 

t , Leaves glabrous on both surfaces, the lower 
not pale. 

Stamens 10 (?) ... 8. S. 

Stamens 20 

• ase ••• 
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' Stamons 16 

, Flovirers ’S to *25 in. long. 

MaiQ nerves of leaves 9 to 10 pairs, 
faint ; petals not saccate at base ; 
ovary ovoid-conical, tomentoso, 
style short ... ... 10. iS. Ridleyana. 

Main nerves 6 or 7 pairs; petals 
saccate at baso ; ovary hemis- 
pheric, style long and slender ... 8. S. MaxwflUantit 

Flowers 4 in. long, main nerves 9 to 
11 pairs; stylo 3 times as long 
ns the globose ovary ... ... 11. 8, paucijloni. 

Flowers '5 in. long, main nerves of 
leaies G to 8 pairs ; ovary elongate- 
conic, st)lo shoit, petals linenr- 
oblong ... ... ... 12. iS. Kumtleri. 

Flowers C.*) in long • nerves of leaves 
^ 12 to 1 6 pairs ; ovary ovoid, st} lo 

long, lilifonn,j)etal8 ovate-lanceolate 13. hmrlpolata. 
Leaves glaucous beneath ... ... ll. S* tjlauta. 

Apical appendage of tlie connective with 3 to 5, 
or many eilim. 

Stamens 30 : cilim radiating from tho tip 
of tho apical piocess of all tho anthers 15. ciliata. 
Stamens 20 : apical appendages of all tho 
anthers w ith numerous cilis) ; petals 
broad, spreading ... J6. S, HiilU, 

Stamens 15 : anthers of outer row with 
ciliatc apical appendages ... ' ... 17 £f. costata. 

Anthers with a single apical appendage fiom 
each cell, and a short one from tho connec- 
tive ; sepals imbricate at their bases only ... 18 8. aiellala. 

Species imperfectly known. 

Bracteoles large, persistent, scaliernlous, stol- 
late-pabescent ... ... ... 19. 8^ Mamntu 

Stipules large, paired, persistent ... 20. S. eximia. 

Sect. XL PiCHTCHULirrs, (Dyer). Fnii% more than 1 in. long, its 
peoricarp thick and woody, embraced in its lower half by a mp 
tormed of the enlarged sepals, the bases of which are thickened 
sifipisdy and' otmeave^ the apices of the outer three produced into 
Iriilfi as loog as» or slightly longer than, the fruit. 
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Anthers of inner row inappendicnlate, those 
of the other two rows appendiculato ... 2]» B- Thmltoni^ 

1 . Shorea LEPROSi'LA, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Stippl. T , 467. A tree 
100 to 150 feet high: young branches rather slender, lenticellate, 
iriijintely and deeiduously pale stellate-tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic to oblong, ueuto or hiib-acule, the l)iiso rounded ; upper surface 
glabi'ouN, biirsli from the proniiiumt minute reticulations, the midrib 
and nerves bomctiincH puberulous ; lower surface minutely fuscous- 
tomentoHO, with numerous densely stellate hairs ou the midrib nerves and 
veins ; main nerves 10 to 13 pairs, straight, oblique, prominent beneath ; 
length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1*25 to .3 25 in , petiole *35 to *75 in. Pantries 
axillary and terminal, 1*5 to 1 in. long, raehis and branches stellate** 
tomentoso, the short flower-bcaringbranchlets sericeous. Flotrers in two 
rows, secund, *3 in. long, sessile. Btpals ovate, minut<»ly velvety out- 
side. Pvtah tluee times as long as the sepals, sericeous outside, oblong- 
spatbulaio. Stanum about 15; the tilaments dilated, much longer than 
the short ovate inappendicnlate anthers. Ovary ovoid, minutely to- 
montose, tapering upwards into the long slender st}le; sj^igma minute. 
Pipe fruit narrowly o\oid, npiciilate, minutely tomeiitose, 6 in. long. 
Calyx- ivtng*i all enlarged H»id uienibranoim, concave at I he base so us to 
cmbraco the ripo fruit, but not ndnate to it; the tlnec outer narrowly 
oblong, sub-acute at tlio a])o\', narrowed at the base. 7-nerved, reti- 
culate, 3 iiu long and about 7 in. broad ; the two inuer smaller, about 
1 in. long, ovate, caudatc-aciiniinato, not non od. A. DC. Prod. XVI. 
2, li;il. ScheiT. in Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 350 ' Uook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind., 1., 305. liurck in Ann Jard. Dot. Buitenzorg, VI, 215. Shorea 
astiosUrtiiy Scortecliuii ^18S, 

Malacca ; Maingay ( Kcw. Distnb.), No. 203. Perak, King’s Collector, 
Nos 7()U», 71)05, y 1^2 ; Scoitcchini, No 2003, Distbib. Sumatra. 

2. SiiOBi' \ .HI 11 lAiA, King, 11 . sp. A large tree ; young branches 
w'ith daik lcutit*ellate bark and minute white stellate pubescence. 
Leaves elliptic, shortly abruptly and bluntly acuminate ; ibe base 
bioad, rounded, almost truncate: upper surface glabrous, minutely 
reticulato; the lower, and especially the midrib, sparsely stellate^ 
puberulous wdien young, glabrescent when old, the sides of the midrib, 
and especially the pits in the axils of the nerves, with numerous 
minute bi'ownish pale-odged scales ; length 3 to 3*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 
1*75 in., petiole *3 in. Panicios axillary and terminal, 3 to 4 in. long, 
the bmnohes short, eacii Haring 2 or 3 bracteolate ftowem ; bwHiO 
broadly ovate, concave, blunt, hoary-puberulous, deciduous. liaweim 
*4 in. long, shortly petlicelled. Sepals broadly lanceolate, obtuse, tdoii^ 
tosa^ onUide, glabrous inside. Psilair oblong, obtuse, tike heir 
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at one glabrous lueide and on one half outsidoi pubesoent on 
the other. Stanivns 15,* in 3 rows ; all the filameutM broad, those of the 
outer two rows shorter than tliose of the inner: anthers short, broadly 
ovate, inappendicnlate. Ovary conical, palo tomenioso : stylo short, 
stigma small. Fmit (perhaps not niature) ovoid, npiculate, minutely 
pale tomentose, *6 in. long. Sejmh all enlarged, metnWanoUH, reti- 
culate, concave at the base ; tho three outer narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
very little narrowed to tlio base, 7-norvod, 2 75 in. long and *75 iu. 
broad; the tao inner *8 in long, linear, about l-nerved. 

Penang: Cuitis, No. V.VMk 

A species known only from Penang, and eollecled only by Mr. 
Curtis : remarkable for its almost racemose inflorescenco, and cnrioubly 
glandular leaves. 

3. SiroRTA Crnihii, Dyer M»SS. in ITerb. Kevv. A tree ItX) to 
150 feet high; young brunches slender, at liist minutely stellutc- 
pubernlous, ultimately dark-<*olouivd and glabrous, i^eares* ooriaceouH, 
oblong-lanceolatc, bluntly aiMiininato; tho baf>n Hub-cunento, or almost 
rounded; upp^r siirfaeo of young lea\eH nnmitely pubescent, of a<hilts 
glabrcscent or quite glabrous, tlie lower uniformly cosered with very 
minuto rufescent (young), or pale (adult) tomentum : main iieives 10 
to 14 pairs, ascouding, ratlier straight, jn'orninent beneath: lenglli ;{ 
to 4 in., breadth 1*2 to 14 in., petiole *4 to din. Paw axillary 
or terminal, 2 to 3 in, long, the raclns slender, glabrous. Fhivvrs about 
•3 in. long, in distichous secund rows of 4 or 5, on the short lateral 
branchlots, enveloped while in bud by broad deedduouH ])ubcriilouH 
bracts. ovate, tomentose outside, glalnous inside*, slightly un- 

equal. Pvtah tw'iee as long ns the ealyx, linear-oblong, obtusi*, stidlnte- 
pubescont outside, glabrous inside. Sianituit 15, in tlireo rows; the 
filaments elongate, broad (those of the outer i*ow longest); anthers sliort, 
ovoid-globoso, not apieulate. Ovary elongjitcd ovoid, tomentose in tho 
upper, glabrous in the lower half : htyfr short, stiyma feiimll. Ripe 
fruit nari-owdy ovoid, npiculate, ’75 iu. lung, ]>alo tomentose ; calyx^ 
wingi all enlarged and membrnnouR, free from the fruit: the threo 
outer linoar-oblong, 8-nerved, 2 25 in, long, and about *6 in, broad ; 
the two inner about 1 in. long, bluntly spatliulate and with fewer 
nerves. 

Fenang : Curtia, Nos. 427, 1394 and 1395. 

Perak : King's Collector, No. 8143. 

The Temacalar name of this in Penang is Maranii Tai, 

^ 4 SsoBM sxmoat, Dyer ip Book. fiL FI. Br. Ind., I., 306. A tree 
young branches rugulose, warted and scurlUy 
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rufous-tomoutose as are ilie infloreHcence and petioles. Leaves coria* 
reoas, oblong or elliptic-oblong (rarely slightly ob-ovate), very shortly 
aciiminiito or sub-ncuto, slightly narro\>ed to the rounded or sub- 
cunoato base ; upper surface hliiniiig, Hj)arsely htellate-tomontose, the 
depressed midj'ib and nerves jmboruluus ; lower surlace scaberulous, 
more densely stelhite-])ubesc ent, especially on the Indd nn'diiband 20 to 
22 j)iiirs of stoul s])reu(ljii” luainneives; length iVo to 0*5 in., breadth 
1 T) to 2 7r» in., jw iiole *0 <o 8 in. lUniid^h axillai} and teniiinul, to 7 
in. long, the uUinnde li/iineh(*s Ix^aiiiig I or di^tI(•hous, seeiiud, brnc- 
teaie, sessih* floweis; biaets broadly o\nte, pulxinlous outside. Sepals 
ovate, (lie two inner snialiiM, all d«*nstly golden-‘»ei-ii'eoiis outsnle, 
glabiniis inside. Pihils like the sepals aiul ot‘ about the same length, 
the insidt* and oin'-lialf of the outer gJal>ions, the other half adpiess- 
ed-sci leeoiis. about dO, in f»e\er.al rows, the tilanients of the 

outer shorter, all long(‘r than the antliejs; anthej*s ovale, mostly in- 
lip]»endieulate, a fiwv with a minute appendix, Ouny elongated, conic, 
S(‘iieeous; tiie st}le slioi (, glabrous ; stigniasmall. J'V?/r7 (immature) 
narrowly o\oid, 5 in. long, (’inlnaced b}, bnt not udnato to, the aeeros- 
cent membranous cal^v-wings; the outer 8 eal) x-w ings lineai -oblong 
oblnso, iiairowid to the liase, in. long and dj in. bioad, lU-nerved ; 
tlu‘ 2 inner 2*5 in. long and much nau*ower and fewei*-iier\ed, spai^scly 
pula seeut. 

Alalacea: Maingay (Kew. Distrib.) No. 202. Penang: Curtis, 
No. b‘»l. Perak; King’s Colloetor, No. Jioll. 

I’his rcs(*mbh*s S lurunosa Selieh., hut differs in not having persis- 
tent stipules. Its \einaeuhu’ name in Ptnang is Snayn, 

T). SuoKFA I’Ain [FOLIA, 13} or in Hook. til. FI. 13r. liid., I., 305. A tree 
l()0 to 150 feet liigh ; young branches slender, pnlo tomentose at tii*8t, 
nllimately glabrous, dark-t'oloiired and leriticellate. Leaves coria- 
ceous, o\ate to o\ ate- lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, the base sub- 
cuneate or almost rounded ; ujipor Mirfaee glabrous (when young the 
inidiib lomontoso or pubescent) ; under surface sparsely scaly-pubescent 
wdii'U joung, when ailult minutely pubeseenfc, the transverso veins thick ; 
main ner\ea 0 to 12 pairs, oblhpie, rather straight, prominent beneath : 
length 2*5 to -1 in,, breadth 1 to 1'8 iii. ; petiole '35 to *45 iu., tomentose 
when young, ranirles axillary and terminal, crowded near the ends 
of the l)ranches, 2 to 4 in. long, rallier lax, spi*eading, many-flowered, 
minutely tomentose, the bianchos distichous. Flowers *2h in. long, 
Bociiud, diatiehous, doeiduously bracteate, S^ah slightly unequal, 
ovaio, acute, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals twice Its long^ 
as the sepals, obliquely elliptic, obtuse, glabrous, except on one- 
half outside which is silky. Stamens 15| or fewer ; the filaaiento ftnfttaPH 
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ed> aboat 4 times as long as iho bimd pliori anthers ; apienins of eon* 
neotive very slender, about as long as tbo anther, dotlexed. Ovary 
elongate, puborulous ; rather short; stigma small. Itipe fniit 

ovoid-globose, *4 in. long, thinly nd]n‘essfil ])alo tomentose. Sepals 
all enlarged and membratious, concaM' at the base so us to einbraco 
the ripe fruit, but not adnnte to it: the three outer narrow ly oblong, 
obtuse at the apex, slightly nariowed to the hiis(» ; 7-uerved, 2*5 
in. long; the two inner fi(»m onc-half to one-third ^Ina’ler, nar- 
rower and fewer ncr\ed. Shona cZ<W/r/oi, {^coi icehiui jMSS. in Herb, 
Calcutta. 

Malacca; (Kew’ Distrib.) No. 200, Penang: Curtis, No. 20l, 
Perak : Scorteehini, No. 1905. Wray, No. 12^2. 

6. Shoki a Af eMi\’Ai\, l)}er in Hook. til. FI. Br. Ind , T , .‘105. A 
tree 100 to 150 feet high ; )oung bi'anehes luiniitely gre^ isli tc)nienb)se, 
ultimately daik-eoloujvd and glabiese<Mil. /iMdvs* (‘(‘I'inceous. ovate to 
lanceolate, nenminate, tlie base often iinecjiial-sidt d, loiindeil or soine- 
times emarginate ; upper siirfaeo glabrous except tho jniberuloua 
midrib; the flower glabious, with a few seat teiM‘d slellal(‘ bails main 
nerves 7 to 9* pairs, spreading, shglitly pronuuent beneath: li^ngih 
3 to 4'5 in , breadth 1*75 to 2*5 in.; petiole *il to *!• in,, toineulimc. 
Panicles axillary and terminal, crowded near the extremities ol iho 
branches, 2 to il in. long, minutely stellate-j)ulicsc<‘ut, maiiy-Howtn^d. 
Flowers 3 iii. long, distichous, secuiul, about 5 on (‘ucli hit mu 1 bjuneh, 
bracteolatc. Sepals o\ato, utieipial, tomentose outside, glabi’ons inside. 

twice a« long as tho eal) X, spreading, luoadJy ovate, jmla^iMilous 
outside, glabrous inside. Stamms 15, in three* rows, the inm^r ri>vv 
ahorter: iilameiits bzoad, much larger than tho sl.oit, o\(ite, minutely 
appendieulatc anthers. Ovanj ovoid, ta]>ei iiig, ])iihesecnt . st^le short, 
stigma small. Ihpe fruit iurhinate, witli 5 slightly vti lieu I gioovcs, 
apiculate, pnbcrulous, 5 in in dium., altarlied by its basi to tlie (*alyx : 
sepals all enlarged, conca\c ut the base so as eompktely to cover 
tho fruit, membranous and it‘tieulate; tho ?> oiiUt iiaiiov\ly oblong 
obtuse, contracted towards the base, lU- or 11 nerved, 3 5 in. long, 
and 7 in. bzoad ; tho two inner 1 to I 5 in. long, under *25 in. broad, 3- 
to 4-nerved. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 205 (?). Giillith, No. 1702. 

Perak i King’s Collector, No. 8009. 

7. SuoRGA MACROPTm, Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Iiid I, 308. A 
tree 60 to 80 foet high : young branches with dark-brow^n bark, minu- 
tely leutioellate and puberulous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong ( usually 
iiarrowlir)^ eboriljr acaminate, the base sub-caneato or rounded: upper 

glafanms, shining, the midrib and nerves, puberulous ; lower 
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Bisrfaco glabrescont or glabrone, chooolato-coloured -when dry: main 
nervcH 10 to 12 pairs, curved, spreading, proTninent on the lower 
surface; length 4 to 0 in., breadth 1*35 to 1*75 in.; petiole "4 to *6 
in., rugose, Panicles axillary or terminal, 4 to 7 in. Jong, lax, branch- 
ing, few-flowerod, pubcruloiis, sparsely scaly. Flowers about '5 in. 
long, 8<*H.silo, solitary, not sccuiid. Sepals distinct almost to the 
base, slightly iinorpial, broadly -ovate, acute, inoi*c or le.s8 ycllowish- 
tomentoHo outside, glabn)us inside. Petals narrowly oblong, slightly 
oblique at the base, the apex blunt, glabrous except one-half of the outer 
Burfaco which is soriceoiis. Stamens 15, in two rows ; filaments broad 
except at the apex, those of tluj outer two rows by much the shorter: 
antiiei’H short, ovate, the eoiniectiv'c riiiiuiU-ly awned. Ovary elong.atcd- 
ovoid, sericeous in its upper half ; stylo short, stigma small. Ripe 
fruit *6 to *75 in. long, narrowly ovoi<l, palo puboruhms, apiculate : 
sepals all enlarged and reticulate, slightly concave at the base and 
embracing, but not adiiato to, the fruit; llio throe outer naiTOwly* 
obloi\g, obtuse, ta[)cring slightly to the aiirichid base, 7-nerved, 3*5 to 
4*5 in. long, and *8 to 1 in. broad; the two inner variable, but 
shorter, narrower and fewer nerved. Shovea anncnlata^ Scortechini 
MSS. in Herb., (Calcutta. 

Malacca: Maingay. Singapore: Ridley. Penang: Curtis, No. 
1392. IVrak : very eomnum, King’s (\d lector, Scoi te«ihini. 

A species from Borneo which closely resembles this appears to mo 
to diJTer H]>ecili('ally. Its leaves are longer with sparser nerves, and its 
calj’x-wiiigH aj’e longer. 

8. SiroKKA ]Maxwklli.\na, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high : 
young branches dark-coloured, almost glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate (caiidate-acurniiiato when young), tho base 
unequal-sided, cuiieate ; botli surfaces quito glabrous, the upper shining, 
tho lower chocolate-coloured when dry : main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, curved, 
spreading, thin and inconspicuous : length 3 to 4 in., breadth 1'3 to 1*5 
in., petiole '4 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 2*5 to 3 in. long, 
stellate-piiberulous, their lateral branches very short and few-flowered. 
Flowers shortly pedicelled. Sepals unequal, oblong, blnnt, with enlarge 
cd coucivve bases, more or less pubescent, but glabrous in the ooneavity 
of the base inside. Petals oblong, concave and saccate at the batse, 
tomentose ontsidc, glabrous inside. Stamens 10 (P), the filamesta 
^oi*t, broad ; the anthers elongate, erect, pointed, the conneotive exid« 
ing in an awn as long as the anther. Ovary hemispheric^ the etyl^, 
long, slender; stigma minute. Fruit (not inatore) globular, mmnteljr 
tomentose, closely invested by, bat not adnate to, the opuoava . 

the sepals : sepals all enlaiged, membranous, nmwnrfy. 
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the three outer T-uerved, 1‘5 in. lon]^ and *4 in, broad ; the two inner 
eimilar in shape, but fewcr-nervcd and onljr *5 in. long. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Noa. 3601 and 3744. 

The only flowers of this species Mrhicli 1 have seen are in an early 
stage of bud, and from them 1 am unalde to make out the eharact<*r8 
of the petals properly. The stamens appear to bo only 10 in immbor: 
but of this I cannot now he quite certain. 

9. Shorea oratissima, Dyer in JJook. fil. FI. Br. Trul. I, 807. 
Ati’oe: younger brand u\s slender, glabrescont, dai'k-eolourtMl. Lmvf*9 
coiiaccous, elliptic, aeuminate, the base liroad and rounded, tin? margins 
siib-undulato, both surfaces glabrous : maiii nerves 12 to 14 ])uirs, faint ; 
length 2'5 to 4 in., brcJuUh 1*25 to J*r>in., ])etiole *0 to *75 in. FamAve 
axillary and toi*minal, lax, fcw-flovvered, 3 to 6 in. long, sub-puheru- 
louB. Fhicers secuiid, pcdicelled, ‘25 in. long. Srpah lanceolate, 
Biib-acuto ; minutely toinento.se outsiile, glabrous inside in the lower, 
adpressed-piibescent in the upper, half. I Aula tvvi(‘(? ns long as tlio 
calyx and mii(‘.h broader, elliptic, obtuse, glnbri'sccnt. Stnmm9 
about 20; the tilaiueiits short, umnpial, dihiUsl. Anfhrrs elongated- 
ovute, 'truncate, each with a terminal awn from the connective twice as 
long as itself. Ooary ovoid, sub-glabrous; stigma small. Jlipo fruit 
nuknowu. Hopea gratisdmat Wall. Cat. 000. 

Singapore : Wallieh. 

This is known only by Wallich’s .speeimens. Ho referred it to Uopea, 
of which genus it certainly has the facies: the leslivation of the 
sepals is moreover tlnit of Uopvuy and so is the apumlus of the cou- 
nectivo of the stamens. I'ho petals in shape, ho>vever, rcsemblo tlioso 
of Shorea. 1 retain it in Shm^ea iu dcferenco to the opinion of Mr. 
Dyer. 

10. Shorea. Ridlisyana, King, n. sp. A tree 00 or 80 feet high : 
young branches slender, dark brown, lenticollato, near*ly glabrous. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, tho base rounded : both 
surfaces glabrous, the upper shining: main nerves 9 or 10 pairs, carved, 
spreading, thin but slightly prominent boneatli : length 2 5 to 4 in., 
breadth ri to 2 in.; petiole *4 to *5 in., ruguloso. Panirles axillary 
and terminal, 1*5 to 2 in. long, densely siel late-puberalous Flowers 
*Si in. long, pedicellate. Sepals Bub-e<]ual, oblong, obtuse, tomentose 
outsiile, glabrous inside. Petals oblong, slightly oblique, obtuse, glab- 
rous inside, puberulous outside ou one half, glabrous on the 
$iamn$ 15, sub-equal, the filaments dilated in the lower half : anthers 

, sltoe^ than the filaments, ovate, the connective produced into an awu 
kaaner tban Idhu uiitber* Ovasry ovoid-conical, minutely tomentose. 

^ Pruit (immature) ovoid, apiculate, minutely 
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pnie tonientosc : Sf^pah all enlarged, mombranotiR, reticulate and 
concave at the baHC ; the throe outer linear-oblong, obtuse, slightly 
narrowed lo tlio concave base, 5-ncrvcd, 2‘25 in. Jong and *410. broad; 
iho two inner of the same shape, but only 1 -nerved, narrower and only 
1.5 in. long. 

P(^vfik : King’s Collector, No.s. 3r>71 and 3617. 

^J'liisagood deal resomljles <S. MaxwcUiana^ King; but its loaves havo 
more nei'ves, its slightly oblitjue petals are not saeeale at the base, its 
ovary is ovoid-eonical, and Tniiiiifely toinento.se with a short stylo; 
'whereas in S, MnxirvUiana the petals arc saccate at the base, and the 
ovary i.s heniisidieric with a long SI 3 I 0 . 

11. Sii«)UI':a I'AijriKLOFitA, King, n. sp. A tree .50 to 90 feet 
high: young hranehes sleiuhn', their haik brown piihcrulous and 
lepidoto. graves thinly coriaceous, from oblong to cdliptic, shortly 
aciiinhiate; the base abruptly cuneate, slightly iiyiequal-sided, or 
(ill the c*lli])tic forms) alnio.st rounded; main nerves 9 to 11 pairs, 
oblique, straight, prominent beneath : length 4 to 5 in., breadth 
18 to 2*f5 ill., petiole *6 to *7 in. Fa7iir.les few, axillary or 
terminal, few-(low(?red, 1*7.5 to 4 in. long, rather coarsely" pube.scent. 
Flowers ‘4 in. long, sccund, shortly pedicellate, each subtended by 
an ovate, solitaiy, piiherulous, deeiduons bract. Sepals broadly ovate, 
lonKuitose ouisido, glabrous inside. Ftfah broadly elliptic, obtuse, 
eoueave at the base, veined, insidt* glabroii.s, the oiit.side half glabrous 
and half nil[n’essed-serieoous. Stamens 1.5, in .3 rows: tlie outer row 
smaller and with (iliform iilamonts, the inner rows w'itli filaments longer 
and expanded in tiio Jo>ver half; the anthers of all shortly ovate, 
the connective }»roduecd into an awn twice as long as the stamen. 
Ovary liemisphcrie, tomentoso ; style neaidy 3 times as long, puberulous; 
stigma Biinill. Ripe fruit unknown. 

renang: Curtis, No. 1537. 

A species kiioAvn 011 I 3 ' by Mr. Curtis’ specimens which have no 
fruit. 

12. SiiouKA Kunstleui, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 100 feet high; 
young branches slender, rnsty-pubernlous, their bark brown. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic, abruptly and shortly acuminate, the base rounded 
or slightly cuneate, both surfaces glabrous, the lower with a few stiff 
white hairs on the midrib and nerves ; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, curved, 
||pending, piomiucnt on the lower surface ; length 4 to 5 in., breadth 2 
w 2'4 ill., petiole *5 in. Panicles axillary aud terminal, 4 to 6 in. long, 
lax, few-flowered, scaly-puberulous. Flowers *5 in. long, sub-sessile^ 
4 or 5 together on the short branches of the panicles, momoAi 
braoteate; the bracts broadly ovate, puboruloiiB* Sspak 
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broadly orate, acute, tomenloso outside ; the edges oiliate, glabrous 
P^als linear-oblong, obtuse ; tlic bases obliquely expanded, 
sericeous externally, glabi-ous iiiteraally. Slaincns ir>, sub-oqual, the 
filaments as long as the anthoi-s, flattened ; aiithors ovate, elim‘t, the 
connective terminated by a curved awn much longer limn I lie stamen. 
Ovary elongate-conic, pubeinlou a ; style sliort, Pipr fruit lioinisplierio, 
tapering into a cone and crowned by the stylo, adprossed pale toinoii- 
tose. Svfiah membranous, reticulate ; f be three larger niii rowly ob- 
long, obtuse, tapering to the concave non-rcticnlate base, !)-ncrvcd, 
3*6 in. long and *7 in. broad : the two inner *2 in. long, linear, d-nerved. 

Perak : |3ng’H Collector, Nos. :it74 and 3705. 

This species is allied to S- hracteolata, Dyer, but its leaves bavo 
fewer nerves, smaller flowers, narrower petals, and a short stylo. 

13. SilORKA UKACTKof.ATA, Dyer in Hook. til. PI. Hr. Tml. 1, 30r>, A 
tree 50 to l.W feet high ; young brunebes mitiiH.cly fiirfui*acoons- 
pnberulons, speedily glabrcscciif, tlieir bni k dark-coloiircd. Lravos 
coriaceous, elliptic-ol)b)iig, sboitly acuminate! (ollcii sub-obtuse when 
old), narrowed sligiitly fo tl»e rounded or eiimrginato base ; ny)p(‘r 
surface quite 'glabrous ; the lower yellowish i‘urfiunecous-]>ubenilons 
to glabrous ; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, spreading, promiiu iit bcncatli : 
length 4 to 6 in., breadlli 10 to 2 5 in., j)cHole *45 to (> in. Pdiiic.lKS 
axillary, few-flowered, 2*5 to 6 in. long, glabrous. Flowns •6.') in. long, 
ahortly pedicellate, each subtended by 2 ellijitic, obtuse, 3-non ed, pulnsm- 
lous, deciduous bracts *35 in long. Sepah lanceolate, obtuse, minubily 
tomentose outside, the two inner Bmallcr. Z'c/a/s ovalc-laneeolate, (jbtiisc ; 
the bases expanded, glabrous. Stamciw 15, in two rows, (lie filaments 
less than half ns long as the ovate obtuse anthers ; appendix of connective 
eubulate, twice ns long as tlio.antbcr, decurved when old. Ovary ovoid, 
attenuated upwards, sub-glabrous ; the style long, filiforni ; stigma 
amall. Itipe /mil ovoid, apiculate, *6 in. long, embraced by, but (except 
at the very base) free from the calyx; gepah accrescent, mem- 
branous, reticulate and concave at the base : the three outer narrowly 
obloug, blunt, sHgbtly ufirrowcd above the concave base, lO-ncrvcd, 
3*5 in. long, and '6 in. broad ; the two smaller about 2 in. long, and *2 
in. broad, atout 3-nerved. Slwreafovculata, Scortoebini MSS. in Herb. 
Oalontta. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 204. Penang; Curtis, 
Nos. 322 and 1405. Perak ; King’s Collector, Nos. 7583, 7591, 77114 
No. .1989. Distbib.— S umatra. Forbes, No. 8060. 

. 14, SnouA OLACOA, King, n. sp. A tree 80 to 100 feet high.; 
.young btaiudwa alender, dasrk-oolonred, pnberulona. Leaves coriacconH, 
acniniflato ; the base broad, rounded ; upper surface 
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glabrous, the lower glaucous (except the midrib and nerves) especially 
■wlum young ; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, ascending, rather straight : 
length 3*5 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*4 to 1*8 in.; petiole *45 to ‘6 in.,mgulo8ey 
glaucous. Panicles axillary, few-flowered, shorter than the leaves, 
hoary, the flowers on short pedicels. Sej^ah slightly unequal, oblong, 
obtuse, tomciitoso on Ixjth surfaces. Ovary conical, tomentose ; the 
style very short, glabrous; stigma small, 3-lobed. Fruit (immature) 
ovoid-globose, apiculate, minutely tomentose ; aceros(;ent sepals mem- 
branous, free from the fruit; obscurely 7- to 12-nerved, strongly 
reticulate, blunt, sligliily narrowed to the concave base, at first 
puberulouH but uHimately gliibrous; the longer 2 25 irtv long, and *6 
to *75 in. broad, tluj oiliers smaller. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 372. Malacca: Maingay (Kow Distrib.), 212. 

In this species the two inner fruiting wings of the calyx ai*e 
nearly as large as the three outer ; the leaves are veiy white underneath 
when young, but much less conspicuously so wlnm adult. It is known, 
only by Curtis* and Miiingny*s specimens, none of which have com- 
plete ilowers. Maingay *8 sj>eciinenH from Malacca have in fact no flowera ; 
but there is no mistaking their leaves as being exactly like those of 
Mr. (\irtiH’ from Penang. The vernacular naiuo of this is Dammar 
laut dhan lesor, 

15. SnoincA cuaata, Kincr, n. sp. A modium sized tree; young 
branches sleudiT, dark-coloured, deeiilumisly lioary-puberulouH. Lvmvvs 
coriaceous, lancoolalo or oblong- lanceohitu, aeiimiimtc, the base ciineatc ; 
both surfaces glabrous, iiiimitely reticulate, the lower whitish when 
young, pule brown when dry ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, ascending, 
curved, shining on the lower surface: length 3 to 3‘5 in., breadth *8 
to 1*5 in., petiole *75 to ‘9 in. 2 to 2*5 in. long, axillary and 

terminal, little-branched, few -flowered, boary. Flowers *5 in. long, 
seeund. Srptils ovoid-deltoid, obtuse, outside tomentose, inside gla- 
brous. Petals three times as long as the sepals, narrowly oblong, obtuse, 
slightly ex})Rncled at the base, adpresscd-sericeous outside, glabrescent 
inside. ^tamcNS 30, in fjwieicles of 3, unequal, the shorter with nndi- 
latrcd filaments, the longer with filaments dilated in the lower half; all 
with the eonneetive produced into an apical process crowned by 3 to 
5 spreading eiliao. Ovary ovoid-conic, sericeous, with a short glabroue 
style. Fruit (immature) ovoid, apiculate, pale- tomentose, *5 in. long; 
aoci*osceut sepals membranous, reticulate : the three outer narrowly 
oblong, raticulate, T-nervod : the two inner 2 in. long, and *8 in. broad, 
nanx) wed to above tl)e coucave base : the two inner 1 in. long, 
lanoeolate, few-nerved. 

Ponong : Cax*titf| No. 1&73> 
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Known onlj by Curtis’ specimens, and readily recognisable by its 
beautifully eiliate-crestod anthers. 

16. StiOREA UTiua, King, 11 . sp. A largo tree; all parts except 
the inflorescence glabrous: young branches slender, dark-coloiirod. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lancoolato, caudnto-acumina,to, or shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, the base slightly cuueato ; main nerves about 7 
pairs, oblique, not prominent on either surface ; length 2‘5 to 3 in,, 
binadth *9 to J*2 in., petiole *4 in. Fanich^s axillary, stollate-piiberu* 
lous, about as long as tlio leaves ; their lateral branehos distant, very 
slioi*t, minutely tomciitose, 3- or 4-flo\vered. Flowers sub-sessile, glo- 
bular in bud, under *2 in. long. Sepals ovate-orbicular, Idunt, tlio 
outer 3 very tomentose oiilside, the inner 2 less so ; all glabroii.s inside. 
Petals broadly oblong, blunt, more or less pcrieeous in both surfaces. 
Stamens 20; iilainents slightly dilated, about as long as 1 he ovate 
anthers ; upieal ])rocesH of eonneetivc alxjut as long as <l)c nnther, 
ciliate Omrjf sericeous, donga ted-couie, gradually tapering into tho 
short gl.'ibrons sf 3 ']o ; .stigma minute. Jlipe frail ovoiil, apiculato, ])alc, 
adpreascd-sericeous, *4 in. long, closely invested hy, but free from, 
the concave bases of the accrescent sepals. Sepals of fruit hitj calyx 
all enlarged, membranous, reticulate, deeiduously imberulous ; the 3 
outer oblong, very obtuse, 5-norved, 1*25 in. long, and *4 in, broad; the 
inner 3 half as long, or lo.ss, and much luirrower. 

Penang : Curtis, No. 423. 

This species, which Mr. Curtis doscrihes as yielding tlio most 
durable timber in Penang, was at one time quite common there, but 
it is now almost extinct. Its vernacular name is Dammar lant. 

17. SifOBEA coSTATA, King, n. sp. A tree ; young branches dark- 
coloured, lepidote-pubernlou.s. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, sub- 
acute, slightly narrowed to tlie rounded or sub-cuiieate base; botli 
surfaces glabrous, the transverse veins distinct, especially^ on the lower : 
main nerves 11 to 13 pairs, oblique, rather straight, sliglitly pi*o- 
minent beneath ; length 3 to 4*25 in., bn;adth r2 to 1*5 in., petiole 
•8 to 1 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, 15 to 2’5 in. long, scaly- 
puberulous, the lateral branches very short and few-flowored. Flowers 
small. Sepals broadly ovate, yellowish -tomentose outside, glabrous 
inside. Stamens lH; all with dilated filaments longer than the ovate 
antheFB, those of the inner row with the apical process of the conneo- 
iive short and glabrous, those of the outer rows with longer ciliate 
apical oonnectivea. Omry ovoid-conical, densely ycllowish-tomentose ; 
style very short. Btpe/mY ovoid, apiculato, sparsely puborulous, *75 in. 
long ; sepals all enlarged, oonoave and dilated at tho base, membran- 
oiui and iwtioiilate; the three outer narrowly oblong, obtuse, much 

\ J. u' 16 
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narrowed to tlie baflc, 7-norred, 2"75 in. long, and *45 in. broad ; the 
two inner of the same shape, but few-nei*ved, only 1*5 in. long, and *25 
in. broad, 

Penang: Curtis, No. 199. 

A species known only by Mr. Curtis* solitary specimen. The 
connectives of the inner anthers ai'e ciliato, somewhat in the fashion 
of iS. ciliota, King ; but the leaves of that species are very different. 

18. SiiOREA STELiiATA, Dyor in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 304. A 
tree 100 to l.W feet high ; young branches slender, at first stellate- 
piibcrnloiiR, but speedily glabrous, with bark dark- coloured and sparse- 
ly lonticellato. Laavos thinly cori.aceous, ovatc-lancoolato, the base 
rounded: npi)or surfacc.s glabrous, the lower very minutely lopidoto on 
the reticulaiion.s ; main nerves 8 to 11 p.airs, rather straight, obli(|ao, 
prominent on the lower surface; length 4 to 5*5 in., breadth 1-75 to 
2 25 in., petiole *7 to 0 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, crowded at 
the extremities of the branches, many- flowered, 4 to 6 in. long ; minute- 
ly steilato-piibcsceiit. Flowers *2.5 in. in diam. Cah/x minutely greyish- 
tomentose, ilic segments ovate-oblong, sub-aciito, valvato, erect. Petals 
broadly ovate, obtuse, pubescent outside, spreading. Siamens 16,’ the 
filaments short, broad ; the anthers linear-elongate, shoHly bi-mucronato, 
tlic connective also shortly mucronate, Omr// ovate-globular, grooved, 
very tomeiitoso ; flu* stylo short; the stigma ovoid, small. Ripe fruit 
ov(ud, npicuhite, tomeiitoso, *5 in. long ; sepals all enlarged, sub- 
e(|iial, membranous, linoar-obloiig, sub-nciitc, much narrowed at the 
base, quite free from the fruit, 5-ribbcd, refieulate, 4 5 iu. long, and 
about •() iu. broa<l. Parashorea stcllata, Kurz, Journ. As. Soc., Bengal, 
for 1870, pt. 2, p, 66. For. Flora Bunn., I, 117 ; Pierre Floro Forest. 
Coch-Chino, t. 224. 

I’crak: King’s Collector, No. 7506. Distrih. Burmah. 

None of the Perak specimens are in fruit ; but in leaves and fiowora 
they ngi’oo absolutely with Kiirz’s Burmese specimens. The calyx in 
all is quite valvate, and it was on this character chiefly that Kurz based 
the genus Parashorva. 

19. SuoiucA ^Eak.vntt, Burek in Ann. Jard. Bot, Biiitenzorg, VI. 
217. A small tree : 3'oung branches dark-coloured, stcllatc-pubcniloua. 
Leaves thinly coiuaceous, more or less broadly elliptic or elliptic-oblong, 
shortly abruptly and bluntly aciiminato ; the base broad, rounded, or 
almost truncate ; upper sm^facc glabrous, the midrib and nerves minu- 
tely tomentose or pubescent when young ; lower surface more or less 
sparsely minutely steQate-pnberuIous, the sides of the midrib, napeci- 
ally at the axils of the main nerves, glandular and denary oexm^ wifii 
masses of brown pale-edged scales ; maxu nerves 12 to 10 p«u«^ 
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slightly curved, thin hut prominent beneath when dry, as are the 
transverse veins ; length 3-5 to 6*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2 25 in. *, petiole 
*35 in., densely stellate -pubescent, scurfy. Stipnhs dociduons, ovate- 
lanceolate, nerved, stellsite-puberulous. Fanich^s axillary and termi- 
nal, few-flowered, ta\vn 3 ’-tomentose, (shorter than the leaves [r*] ) ; the 
bracts in pairs, unequal, olliptie-oblong, blunl, nerved, piiboscoiit on 
both surfaces. “ Segments of calyx (lido IluTck) iiiKxpuil, tlie three 
outer larger, imbricate. Fdah ininut(‘ly toinoniose insitlo. Stoinvm 
15, in two rows.” Ilopm ^ Mamutiy Miq. FI. lud. J3at. Sii])])l., 481) ; A. 
DO. Prod. XVI, 2, p, 635. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. 880. Malacca: Derry, No. 952. 
DjsTkin. Sumatra, llaiigka. 

Tlie Perak s])ecimei]s arc not in flower ; and I have} seen none 
from elsewhere f.liat ai’c. Tho .above imperf(‘ct description of tlio 
flower has therefore been copied from Jiurek ( .\nn. Jard. Ihd. liiiitcu/.oig, 
VI. 217;, The Perak sjK'cimcns perfectly agree, as to leaves, wo'th 
an autlioiitic specimen of IMwjiud’.s from Sumatra, in the Cahmfcta Her- 
barium. Miquel never saw either tloAvor or fruit. In facii, of tho 
twenty new species of Dlitterocarpm i^cscjdbed by tins author in tho 
supplement to his Flora of tlio Netherlands India, the flowers' are des- 
cribed in only two, and in these but jiartially ! 

20. SnoitEA KXiMiA, Sebeff. in Nat. Tijdsclir. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 
349. A sbrub or sniall tree; young branches petioles aiid undor- 
surfacos of leaves stellate* 8etnlo.se. Leaves coriaceous; elliptic-oblong, 
or ob-lanceolate-oblong, acuminate, narrowed to the rounded or sub- 
cuneato base : upper surface glabrous except tho tomonioso midrib, 
shining, the nerves depressed ; under siiifacc scabrid, ])alo brown, iho 
reticulations midrib and 17 to 21 pairs of .sjmeading nerves pi-oniiiient : 
length 6*5 to 11 in., breadth 2*25 to 3*25 ^in., petiole *25 to *35 in. 
Stipules in pairs, persistent, ovate, acuminate, longer thnii the ])etiole8, 
reticulate, laxly pubescent and warted. “ Wiaga of frnitvuj’Calyx 
linoar-lauccolate, obtuse ; tbe tlu'ce larger narrow at the base, 3*2 to 
3*6 in, long, *5 in. broad, sjiarscly pube.scent, 9-nerved ; ilitj two shorter 
and narrovrer 1*6 in. long. Fruit elongated-ovoid, acuminat(3, minute- 
ly whitish-tomentose.” Burck in Ann. Jard. Dot. Buitenzorg VI, 218. 
YaHcat mimiay'Miq FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 486; A. DC. Prod. XVI 
^23. Yati/ca suh-lacunosa ? Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 486. Hhorea 
Soheff. in Nat. Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 350: A. DC. 
Prod. XVI, 2623, 

Jfabheea; Griffith, No. 5018. Penang: Eihg. Perak King’s Col- 
Iretor,. Bmm- Sumatra, Bangka^ 

imperfectly known. I have copied the descrip- 
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tioD of the fmit from Dr. Bnrck (1. c.). Miqael, who first described 
the plant as a probable Vatica^ had seen nothing but a leaf-twig. 
SpocizneiiH brought from Perak by the Calcutta collectors bear, instead 
of flowo?*8, curious couch, l*r> in. long, of distichouH imbricate bracts, 
coTiceniing which Uritlith, in his field note on his specimen No. 5018, 
wrote, — “ irregular growth caused by an insect ; each of the scales 
of tl»eso cones bears on its dorsum at its base? a number of eggs.” 
Cii ithth^B No. 5019 apfiears to belong to a closely allied, but distinct, spe- 
cies ; as also docs the indetcriuinatc plant issued by Wiillieli as No. 6635 
of his catalogue, under tlu* designation, l)illeniacea{f^ nervosa/* 

2J. SiiouKA Tiiiskltoni, King, n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high: 
young branches rather stout, the bark <lark-colonrcd and leniicellate, 
but covered at lirst by a palo-grcy, deciduous pclliclo. Ijcaves coriaoo- 
ouK, clHptic-obloiig tocilipnc, rarely oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, 
obtuse, sliglitly narrowed to the roun(h*d base ; both sui faees glabrous, 
the lower when very young sparsely lepitlote, pubcruloiis especially 
on the midrib and nerves, brown when dry : main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, 
ascending, slightly curved, bold and prominent on the under surface 
like the midrib; length 5 to 7 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*2o in. ; petiole '6 
to ’8 in., stout. Vitnkles axillary and terminal, 2 to 3 in. long, velvety, 
few-flowered, apparently obracteolatc. Floirvrs sessile, *6 or *7 in. 
long. Styals ovate, sub-acute, unequal ; the 3 outer tomentose outside, 
glabrous inside ; the 2 inner smaller, nearly glabrous, the edges 
cilialc. Petals much longer than the sepals, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
ex])aiKled at the base, gIal)roua, except one-half of the outer siiriace 
which is adprcsscd-piibesceiit. Siameyis 1»5, in 3 vows, the iilamenta of 
all dilated, unequal : the anthers shortly ovate, those of the inner and 
longer row inappendiculate, those of the other two I’ow^s with a short 
apical npponclage from the connective. Ovary narrowly conical, 
toinentose, tapering into tho short glabrous stylo ; stigma minute. 
liipe fruit narrowly ovoid, npiculate, minutely pale-tomeutose, substriate, 
J‘2 in. long, and '6 in. in diam., the pericarp thick and woody. Per- 
sistant sepals with much thickened concave woody bases, forming a 
cup ombraeing ibe lower half of the fi-uit, tho apices of the outer three 
prolonged into membranous liueur-oblong obtuse wings exceeding 
tho fmit and sometimes 1*5 in. long; one of the inner sepals shortly 
winged, the other often broad, obtuse and not winged. 

Perak : oommou. King’s Collector. 

In this plant the fruit is much larger than in any of the other 
species of Shorea here described, and its pericarp is hard and thick* 
The bases of the sepals ars greatly thickened and ocmcave, and they 
form a oup which embxuoes closely, but does not adhi^ iq^ the 
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half of the fruit, the apices of some of them being winged as above 
described. In these respects the species resembles certain other 
Malayan species of Shorea^ e. g., S. Martiniajia Scheff, S. seaberrimay 
and S, stenoptera, Burck. Judging fi'om the leaf-specimens on which 
Miqnel founded his Hopra SImjkatoontj, that ])lant must bo a close 
ally of this. A species (flower only) eollcetod by H. O. Forl>es in 
SuTnati*a (Herb. No. 295*2) must also be closely allied to this. Tt 
diflers however by its coiisjucuously bractoolate inflorescence. Beccari’s 
Nos. 2G81 and 3507, 'which form the types of Heim's species 8» hrachyp- 
tenij are also allied to this. 

(>. IIoPEA, lloxb. 

Glabrous or hoary-toniontoso ro.sinous trees. Leaves quite entire, 
firm, feather- veined ; stipules small, dc(‘iduous or inconspicuous. 
Flowers sessile or shortly pcdicellcd, cbracdeiite, in lax panicles of uni- 
lateral racemes. Sepals inserted on the reeeptach', two being quito 
external and three for ilic most part internal, obtuse, imbricate. PHals 
falcate, their apices inflected in bud. Stnmeiis 15, or rarely 10, slightly 
connate; the* connective subulate-cuspidate, the anthers ovato, their 
valves obtuse, equal. Ovary 3-cclIcd, the cells 2-ovuled : style shortly 
cylindric or subulate. Fruit l-sceded, closely surrounded by the bases 
of tho accrescent sepals, the 2 external of which are developed iiito 
linear wings, tho throe internal not longer than fhe ripe fruit. Embryo 
as in Shorea. — DisiRin. of Shorea; species about 35. 

Sect. I. Ec-iiopea, Main uciwcs of leaves bold and prominent. 

Nerves of leaves IG to 18 pairs ; aecrescent 
sepals 4 to 4*5 in. long, 10-nerved ... 1 If. nervosa. 

Nerves of leaves 10 to 13 pairs; accrescent 

sepals 1*75 to 2*5 in. long, obscurely 5-nerved 2. 11. Curtisii, 
Sect. II. Dryobalakoidea, Miq. Main nerves not 
distinct. 

Petals sericeous ; the filaments longer than tho 
anthers ; ripe fruit *3 in, long, tho acorcscent 
sepals 7-nervcd, 1*75 to 2 in. long, and *2 to 
*25 in. broad ; leaf-petioles *25 to *4 in. long, 
minutely tomentose... ... ... 3. H. micrantha. 

Petals densely sericeous ; the filaments shorter 
than the anthers ; ripe fruit *2 in. long ; ac- 
crescrat sepals obscurely 5- to 7>'nerved, 1*25 
to 1*5 io. long, and *25 in. broad ; leaf-petioles 
*35 to *6 in. long, slender, puberolons, finally 

' M» *41 ••• 4. II, intermedia. 
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3. Hopea nervosa. King, n. sp. A troo 60 to 70 feet high : jonng 
branches dark-coloured, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong to olliptio- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, the base rounded or very slightly cuneate ; 
both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves 16 to Ig pairs, spreading, bold 
and prominent on the lower ; length 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*25 in. ; 
petiole ’5 to '75 in., transversely wrinkled when dry. Flowers unknown. 
Ripe fruit ovo id-rot nnd, apiculate, glabrous, *5 in. long ; the two outer 
sepals much enlarged, oblong-lanccolatc, o))tusc, slightly narrowed to 
the concave thickened sinooLli base, lO-nervfnl, 4 to 4*6 in. long, and 
■6 to '75 in, wide ; tlic three inner sepals not rjuito so long as tho fruit, 
bi’oadly ovate, oblnso, thickened, smooth, clo.soly embracing but not 
adherent to tho fruit. 

Perak : King’s Collector, No. .36D0. 

This is a very distinct sf)ecios, belonging to the group of Hopea 
with the nerves of tho leaves hold. It is so distinct that, eoutrar}^ to my 
general j»raetice, I venture to name it wlthoiii having seen the flower. 

2, IIoi’KA CiTKTisii, King, n. sp. A tree r)0 to 60 feet high: 
young braiiehes shnuler, dark-coloured, lentieellato, almost glabrous. 
Leaves coriaceous, broadly ovate to ovate-oblong, shortly acuminate 
or acute, tlie base slightly unequal-sided, rounded, rarely sub-cuiieato ; 
both Burfacos glabrcms, the upper slightly puborulous on tho midrib 
near the base, the lower with several hairy glands at the base, tho 
midrib sparsely and iniimtely stellate-pnbenilous ; main nerves 10 to 
lil pairs, curving, ascending, proinineut beneath ; length 3*5 to 4*5 in., 
breadth 1'76 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *4 in., puborulous wdien young. Pa«i- 
cles nAillary and terminal, lax, few-llowered. Flowers about '2 in. 
long, pedicel led. Sepals broadly ovate, blunt, concave, tomentoso out- 
side, glabrous inside ; the inner two rather smaller and more glabrous 
tljau tho others. Fcials oblong, oblique, falcate, obtuse, partially tomen- 
to.so outside, glabrous inside. Stamens 10, tho filaments short, dilated ; 
anthers ovate, short, the connective with an apical awn longer than 
tho anther. Ovary broadly ovate, puborulous at tho truncate apex, 
otherwise glabrous : stylo short. Ripe fruit ovoid, apiculate, pale 
stinate, *3 in. long ; outer two sepals accrescent, narrowly-oblong, reti.. 
dilate, membranous, obscurely 5-nerved, obtuse, slightly narrowed 
to tho concave smooth base, 1*75 to 2*5 in. long and from *35 to *6 in. 
broad; tho three inner non-accrescent sepals about as long as the 
fruit. 

Penang : Curtis No. 1562. Perak : King's Collector, 8161. 

3. Hopea hicrantha, Hook. fil. in Trans. Linn. Soc., xxiii, 160« 
A tree 60 to 80 foot high : young branches slender with dark-eolouted* 
lenticellate bark and minute brownish pubesoence. Leums 
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ovate-lanceolato or oblong-lanccolato, bluntly caudate-acuminate; the 
base slightly cuuoate or sometimes broad, rounded and slightly unequal ; 
both surfaces glabrous except the pubescent midrib : main nerves 
numerous, not much ^ro pi‘ominent than the secondary, and both 
indistinct ; length 2 to 4 in., breadth *8 to 1*75 in. ; petiole *25 to *4* in, 
minutely toniontose. Panicles axillai*y and terminal, numerous, shoH, 
spreading, 1 to 1*5 in. long, puberulous or glabrous. Flowers ’15 to 
•25 in. long, shortly pedicellate. Sepals sub-equal, ovate-rotund, sub- 
acute or obtuse, puberulous and rcsinouB outside, glabiws inside. 
Petals twice as long as the sepals, bioadly oblong-obtuse, silky outside 
except on one side, glabrous inside. Stamem about 12, the tilaincuts 
dilated in the lower half, longer than the ovate antliei’s ; the corineotivo 
produced into a single apical awn longer tlian the stamen. Ovary 
elongated, often constricted in the middle, glabrous ; stylo very short, 
stigma minute. Eipe fruit ovoid, aj)iculato, *3 in. long, striate, closely 
embraced by the 3 inner sepals which about equal it in length ; tho 
outer two sepals accrescent, oblaneoolat(% obtuse, tapenng to the con- 
cave base, reticulate, 7-iierved, 1*75 to 2 in. long, and ‘2 to *25 in. broad. 
A. DO. Prod. XVI. 2, p. 634^. Dyer in Hook. fil. FI. 13r. Ind. I, 310. 
Burck in Ann. Bot, Jard. Buitonzorg, VI, 238. 

Malacca ; Maingay (Kow Uistrib.) No. 210. Penang : Curtis, Nos. 
167,266, 1397. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 3525, 8170. Disthih. 
Borneo : Bangka, Sumatra. 

Mr. Curtis notes on the Penang spocimfuis of this, that tho bark of 
the ti*ee is smooth atid of a grey colour, whoreas the back of its close ally 
n, intermedia is fissureil like that of HJwrva parr i flora, Tliii species of Ilftpua 
with' numerous indistinct nerves, (Sect. Dryuhahmoides) are not c«i.sy to 
distinguish from each other in the Herbarium. H, Mevyarmcan, Miq., a 
species published two years earlier than this {i, c., in 1860), conies v«Ty 
near this, and the two may pos.sibly proyo to be identical, in wliicli 
case Miiuel’s name must be adopted. Uopm cernua, Teysm. and Binn, 
was described by its authors from a plant originally obtained from 
Sumatra, but cultivated iu the Buitenzorg Garden. It fliU’erB fi^ni II, 
Menyarawan and from H, micrantha in having larger louves with more 
prominent nerves. Its authors were doubtful as to its being really dis- 
tinct from H, Mengarawan,, and I think these doubts were well founded. 
Under the species named JT. Dryohalanoides by Miqnel (1. c ) there are, 
Dr. Burck assorts, two plants. Ouo of these collected at Soengie- 
pagoe in Sumatra, is, he says, simply E. Mengarawan^ Miq., and it is 
tho fruit of this which Miqnel describes under his if. Dryobalanoides, 
The other specimen from Priaman in Sumatra is different, and it is to 
it that Uri Burck (Anm Bot. Jard. Buitenzorg VI., 241) desires to 
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restrict the name IT. Dryohalanoides^ Miq. There is in the Calcutta 
Herbarium an authentic flpecimen of the veiy gathering of the Soengie- 
pagoe plant on which Miquel worked, and 1 shoald refer it to JET, 
micrantha Hook. fil. ^ 

Putalandra micraniha, Harssk. has been reduced by the authors of 
the Genera Plantarum ( Vol. I. p. 193) (o ITopea. It is however a different 
plant from this, and belongs to Miqucl's section Endiopea^ which is 
charjuderisod by the nerves being prominent. By Dr. Burck, Pelalandra 
is reduced to Poona. 

4. Hopka iNTKiiMnmA, King n. sp. A tree 60 to 80 feet high: 
young branches rather dark-coloured, minutely lenticellatc, pubcriiloiis. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovatc-lanccolatc, caudate-acuminate, the base cunoate, 
both surfaces glabrous; main nerves numerous, faint; length 2*5 to 
3 in., breadtli 1 to 1*35 in. ; petiole *35 to *6 in, slender, puberulous but 
finally ghibi’ons. Panicles as in JL Mtoigarawan^ the flowcis pedicellate. 
Sepals sub-equal ; the two outer ovate, acumiuato ; the three inner 
broader and more obtuse, all resinous outside, glabrous and smooth in- 
sido. Petals twice as long as tlie sepals, narrowly oblong, obtuse, falcate, 
densely sericeous cxtenuilly, glabrous within. Stamens 12; the fila- 
ments dilated, shorter than the anthers; the anthers short, crowned by 
a straight awn from the connective longer than the stamen. Ovary 
hour-glass shaped ; stylo short, stigma small. Pipr fruit ovoid, apicu- 
hito, *2 in. long, pale, striate ; the tw'o outer sepals accrescent, narrowly 
oblong-obtuse, nari’owed to the ])aBc, reticulate, obscurely 5- to 7-nervod, 
1*25 to 1*5 in, long and *25 in. broad ; the inner three sepals not accres- 
cent, not longer than the fruit, and clostdy embracing it. 

Penang: Curtis, No. 425 and 1398. Perak: King’s Collector, 
No. 3709. 

This 8])eci(\s is no doubt near to JT. vnerantha^ Hook, fil., but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Curtis, it is distinguishable from that, while gi-owdng, by its 
bark, this tree having a fissured bark like that of Shorea parvifolia^ Dyer, 
while the bark of JL micrantha is smooth and grey. The petals of 
this are also more sericeous than those of II. micrantha^ the filaments 
are shorter than the anthers (not longer, as in JET. micrantha), the leaves 
are more glabrous, the petioles longer and more slender and more 
glabrous, and tho fruit and acci'csccnt sepals are smaller than in If. 
micrantha. I have thcrefoix: ventured, after much hesitation, to name 
this as a species, and from its relationship to H. micrantha and IF. Meuya^ 
rawun, 1 have called it H. intermedia. Its remacular name in Penang 
is Jdnkang, It has been suggested that this plant should be refer- 
red to if. Dryobalamides^ Miq.— a course which I would hare adopted 
with great plcasui*e had it been clear what H. thyobalanoides really is* 
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But, as I have stated in a note under H, micrantha^ fT. Dryohalanoxdee 
appears to be a rompositc species ; tnoreovor, its author nowhere describes 
its dowers. For these reasons I think it ought to bo suppressed as a 
species. ^ 

7. Ectinodenoron, Korthnls. 

Resinous trees, with the leaves, infloresecnce, and flowers of T'a/?Va. 
JtvpQ fmit globular, crowned by the pert»i»5tent stylo, l-eelleil, 1-sceded, 
the pericarp coriaceous, indcliisceut. Cahjx of ripe fruit slightly ac- 
crescent, the pieces oblong, nearly equal, niid (juite free from, and nsualJy 
slioi ter than, the fruit (longer in. 21. Knnstlvri), Imn,rh (siih-geniis 
of Ftt/cna) W and A. Dibiitiii, Malaya and Biih^h India. Species about 
10 . 

Imuxis was osfahllshod liy Wiprht aiul Arnot un a hulrprrniiH of Vafena, hiim, 
to rcsceivo the tliroo sjM ( ioH \ nft mt hnm t folia , T Uoibuiifhinna^ Wi^rlil mid 

F. rVj//o>urrt, Wij^hf (iS)/4Miio;K*Mo. 1\ lahtu^ Thw.) .ui<} itH cluinu li rx wrro, “ Sr^inrnta 
of the oal>r ovate, aruio, onhiijruij? tn fruit , |i( lalh fuh ato and about tln-oe timoH tlio 
length of the onlyx : hlammu 15 \\ilh oldimg anther eellH; ^fiilc hhort j siu/ma 
clavato, 3-6 t^ioihed • pttnich s axillary, Hhmter than the lenviH.” The oth(*r hoc lion 
of Valeria sugee^ted by Wight was fJii'lutma Uho lri/<rni of hinniVUH anil of 
wtfich r. indicnf L. is Iho typ<') and of this tho (hnraetora me, ** Cuhjr-Hruwrnta 
obtuse, scarcely enlarging in fniit JWf^f/^ovnl, seme(‘ly longer than Iheealyv; 
etameuH 40 or 60 with linear antlu t -oells : hfiih elongated htujmti acute; panicle 
large and terminal. Koithain, evidently overlooking Wight’s IlluHtuillonB, pub- 
lished (Verb. Nat. Geseh. Ned Ind p, 66) Iiih genus Ut tinmh ndion to cover 
one of tho very plants (u?., Fafoia lancc efoha^ Roxb ) for vvhieh Wight and 
Amot founded the Huh-genus hnurm, and to this Jii^tni mien thou Korthnls added 
his own Mfilayun spocioH it Jlas^ah ami H paunihn um, A Ithough uiiiy have 

the priority as a suh-genus (Wight’s inuetraiuiiis viere published in 1840, niid 
Korthals* book, just quoted, bears the date 1B39 — 1842), Jit finoiU mhon talc(*H pn‘eo- 
denco as a yenuB. The flowers of Ucf inode ml ion are exactly tliose of all the S])eeiefl 
of Vaiiea (except the anomalous V. Bcnphulut lio\h ) iunHmneh as the segmenrs of 
the calyx are slightly imbricate when the bud is very young, becoming valvate as 
the bud advances in ago ; the petals arc much 1ongt*r than broad, their n pices are 
not infloxed in mstivation, and they are not sprcndiiig when expanded The fruit 
itself is also practically that of Vahea; but the fruitiiig'calyx is diiferont, for its 
lobes are invariably free from the beginning, they are pi city neaily equiil to eaeh 
other, but (although slightly accrescent) they are in most cav \ t^horU i llrm the fruit. 
As regards its caJyx, RcUnodendron is closcdy allied to Ffd^'rtcf, but it difPors from 
Foferia in its flowers ; for in Fa term tho stamens are numerous (40 to 60), the 
petals are scarcely longer than the sogmeuts of tho calyx and are spreading ; moro- 
oter the inflorescence is longer in Vaterta than in RctinodendroHi and it is torminul. 
lja$ljlfpat^BetinodendrQn has the flowers of VaUva and tho fruit of Fufsna. Dr. 
Bnxtdt forms Betinodendron and Jeauxis into sections of the genus Fatiea, mving 
ImweVfMT choraoters to the section leauxia which form no part of Wight's o^nal 
ebsiraetevs of it os a inb-section of Vateria, In Dr. Bnroks section liawU, ** tho 
eslyx-iobes are all aeetesoent, sab-equal to the fruit, or much longer/' 

J. w. 17 
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Fnxiting-calyx Bhorter than the fruit. 

Leaves 3*5 to 6 in. long : fruit *4 in. in diani. 1. jR, pallidum. 
Leaves 7 to 10 in. long : fruit '65 in. in diam. 2. Jl. Seortechinii, 

Fruifing-calyx longer than the fruit ... 3. li. Kunstleri, 

1. Rjetinopkndron PALiiiDiUM, King. A small tree (fide Dyer) : 
young branches slender, dcciduoualy puberrilous, their bark pale. Leaves 
corjacooiiSy oblong- lanceolate to narrowly elliptic, acuminate; the edges 
entire, recurved when dry ; the base acute : both surfaces glabrous, 
the upper shining; main luirves 9 to 10 pairs, carving, oblique ; length 
3*5 to 6 in., breadth 1*2 to 1*8 in., petiole to *5 in. Faniclvs axillary, 
rarely extra-axillary, pubenilouH, I to 3 in. long. Flowers *45 in, lonj^; 
Valyx-fnyvients ovate-lanceolate, scurfy- pubescent. Petals oblong, lanceo- 
late, Hub-acuto, fitellate-]»ube.scont extei'iially. Anthers broadly ovate, 
with a short blunt apicnlus. Ovary pnlxTuloiis ; stigma ca])itatc, lobed. 
Fruit globular, about '4 in. in diam., glabrous, sliining, very minutely 
and sparsi'ly lopidoto, partially covered in the lower half by the slightly 
une<]ual, sprtmdiiig or sub-retlexed, narrowly-ohlong, membranous, 
3-nerved, reticulate calyx-lobes. Vatica pallida, Dyer in Hook. til. PI. 
Br. Ind. I, 302. 

Penang : Maingay, on Government Hill, at an elevation of about 
800 feet ; CurtiA, No. 117 ; King, Kunstler. 

This is known only from Penang, It is evidently a rare tree. Its 
fruit somewhat iTsembles (except in size) that of V. lanceafolia^ Blumc. 

2. ftmxomoNDRON ScoRTKcnrxVTt, King, n. sp. A tall tree: young 
branches rather stout, densely furfiiraceous-puhcscent. Leaves coria- 
ceous, oblong, tapering to the sub-acute apex ; the base slightly nar- 
rowed, rounded: both surfaces glabrous: main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, 
spreading, eiivving, prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, 
surface when dry, tlio Iraiisverso venation bold : length 7 to 10 in., 
breadth 2*6 to 3*2 in , petiole '6 to *75 in. Panicles crowded towards 
the apices of the branches, mostly axillary, 2 to 2*5 in. long, the 
nichises brownish llocculenfe stellate-toinentose, as is the calyx exter- 
nally. Flowers •() in. long. Cahjx-lohes ovate. Petals thick, oblong, 
blunt, pubei'ulouB externally, glabrous within. Stamefis elliptic, apicu- 
late. Ovarii minutely tomentose ; stigma clavate. Pipe frxdt sub- 
globular, sub-rugose, vei*tieally grooved, minutely rufous-scurfy, about 
65 in. in diam., laxly embraced in tlie lower half by tho bi*oadly ovate, 
membranous, many-nerved, reticulate, sub-equal calyx-lobes. 

Perak : Scorterliini, Nos. 1940 and 1942. * 

"^^he calyx-Iobcs are nearly equal in size, quite free from the fruit, 
much shorter, and they embmee only its lower half. This species is 
allied to Retinodendron Rassak, Korth. (Nat. Oeseh. Ned. Ind. 56, t. 8,) 
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but has broader leaves and iiiucU more condensed panicles than that 
species. 

3. Rbtikodenpron KirNSTLEui, King n. sp. A tree, 20 to 50 feet 
high, sometimes a shrub : young branches slender, deoiduously stellate* 
pubenilous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong to oblong-lanoco- 
late, sometimes slightly ohovate, sub-ncuto or shortly and bluntly 
acuminate ; the base cuncate, rarely roninlcd : uj)|)ci’ surface glabrous, 
the midrib and nerves pubescent; the lower (piito glnhrous ; main nerves 
7 to 9 pairs, ascending, slightly prominent lumoatli : length ‘J ilo to 4 5 
in., breadth 1*25 to 1*75 in., petiole *25 to 4 in. liacewes axillary, 1 
to 1*5 in. long, sparsely scaly. Flowers *4 in. long. ColyxMcs ovaie- 
lanceolatc, puberulous. oblong-elliptic, oblique, obtuse, })nbernlous 

outside. Anthers slightly and sharply apicnlate. Ovary puberulous, 
stigma capitate, liipe fruit globular, witli a long curved apical beak, 
glabrous, about *25 in. in diiim. all accmsccnt, sub-equal, 

oblong, tapering slightly to the siih-obtuse ap(^x, the ha.so sliglilly 
auricled, thickly incinhranous, glabrous, 3-nervcd, the longest about 
1*3 in. long, and *35 in. broad, loo.sely surrounding, and longer than, the 
fruit. • 

Perak; ScortecLini, Wray, King’s Collector; very common at low 
elevations. * 

In this species all the five calyx-lobes aro ac'crescont and of nearly 
equal size. They aro quite free from the ripe fruit, ]*ound whudi thcjy 
form a loose sonii-inflated inve.«titure. Its nearest ally is Vaiica 
bancana, Scheffer, (liettnodendron hancannw,), 

8. Isorj EttA, Scheffer. 

A tall resinous tree. Leaves coriaceous, entire, feather- veined. 
Flowers in axillary or terminal panicles. Calyx-tuhe very shoi’t, the 
segments ovate-rotund, imbricate. Stamms 30 to 35, the aulhers ovate, 
the cells divergent at the bnse, acute, the valvbs equal, the connective 
produced into an apical brisilc-like appendage. Ovary 3-eoIled, the loculi 
bi-ovulate; the stylo sliort, terete, 3-angled at the apex. Fruit iridehis- 
cent, l-seeded, the pericarp coriaceous. Fruitiufj-va/ijx an open cup 
not embracing the fruit ; its lobes all slightly enlaiged, spreading (not 
winged) ; the outer 3 rotund, broader than the 2 narrower inner lobes. 

One species — Malayan. 

1. IsoPTERA BoaN££>*srs, Scheff. MSS. ex Bnrck in Ann. Bot. 
Jaixt Buitenzoig YI, 222. A large tree : young branches slender, 
dark-ooloored, sparsely lenticellate, glabrescent. Leaves coriaceons, 
oblongf aub^aonte, slightly narrowed to the rounded base : upper surfa<!e 
glabrous except the puberulous midrib ; the Icfwer pale, glabrr>nR ; maiu 
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iiorveM 8 or 9 pairs, oblique, slightly curving, prY>mineiit beneath ; length 
4 to 5 in,, breadth 1’75 to 2 in., petiole '5 in. Panicles 4 to 6 in. long, 
Btollate-pnbesccnt ; bracteoles caduccms. Flowers shortly stalked. Calyx- 
sofjvients minutely toraontoso. Petals *5 in. long, pale tomentose. 
Stamens 30 to 36, in 3 series, the filaments dilated at the base : anthers 
with equal valves. Ornry seriewus, stylo glabrous. JBipe fruit snb- 
gloliose, iicuuMiiate, pale tomentose, about ’25 in. in diam. ; fnii ting-calyx 
foi-niing a cup with a eoncavo short tube embracing the fruit, the seg- 
Tnenis spreading, ro-eurved, the 3 outer *65 in. in length and breadth, the 
2 inner STniiller. Heim, llecherches snr les Dipieroearpacees,*’ p. 51. 
Piibang: Kidley, No. 2620. Distrih. Bangka, Borneo. 
li('af-sp(*ciim*nH of what appear to be iliis tree were collected by 
Mr, Wiuy (Herb. No. IHJ6) in Upper Perak. 


9. Balanooarpus, Beddomo. 

Glabrous or pnborulons, rarely seabrid, resinous trees, with in- 
conspicuous fiigaeeous stipale.s. Jnaves anixva, eoriaceons or membran- 
ous, })enni-iierved. Flowers secund, sessile or shortly pec^ieelled. Sepals 
distinct or united at the base, imbricated, two quite external to the 
otljors; in fruit sub- 0 (iuiil, only slightly enlarged, woody, thickened, and 
forming a 5-Io\)od cup round the base of (but rarely enveloping) the 
fruit, not adnate to it and never expanding into wings. Petals elliptic, 
obliquely aeumituito, the apices slightly inflexed in bud or not inflexed at 
all. Stamens 15, attaehed to the bases of the petals, in 3 rows; or 10 
in 2 I’ows, Hiih-oqual, the li laments mneb dilated at the base, the connec- 
tive prolonged into a straight apical UAvn longer than the ovate anther. 
2"orus fiat, Oeary 3-(relled, cells 2-ovnled, ovules collateral. Style 
slioi’t. Slitpna minute, entire. I'Vtt// oblong or sub-globose, apiculate ; 
the pericaip ligneous or sub-ligneous Seed solitaiy, erect; cotyledons 
fleshy, phiiio-eoneave, the lai-ger 2- or 8-lobed, or entire; the radicle 
proiniuent. Southern Peninsular India, Malaya. Probably 12 species. 


Loaves glabrous, smo(»tli. 

Leaves ovate-lanccoiato or ovate, caudate-acu- 


minate. 

Stamens 15 


Knxit entirely enveloped in the slight- 
ly enlarged calyx 

Only the lower part of the fruit en- 
veloped by the calyx 


Stamens 10 


1. B, Curiisii* 

2 . B^penangianxs^ 

3. jS. anomaltts.. 






••• 
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Leaves narrowly oblong, gradually narrowed 
to the acuto apex. 

^ Fruit 1*75 to 225 in. long; stamens 10 ... 4. JS. maximue* 
Fruit 1*5 in. long ; leaves 4 U> 6 in. long, 
with 9 or 10 pairs of bold parallel 
nerves ... ... ... 5. J9. Heimii. 

Fruit '6 in. long : leaves 2*25 to 2*75 in. 
long, with 7 or 8 pairs of slightly 
" prominent nerves ... ... 6. jR. Wrayt. 

Leaves stellate-pubescent, scabrid ... ... 7. B.Hemsleyanm* 

1. BALANOCARrus CcRTisii, King. A tree 20 to 30 feet liigli ; young 
branches slender, ilic bark dark-coloured, piibcrulouH. Leaves mem- 
branous, ovate-laneeolate, bluntly caiulate-acu mi nato, the base slightly 
enneate : both surfaces glabi’ous, dull ; main iiervc.s 8 to 10 pairs, spn^ad- 
ing, faint and scarcely more prominent than tho Beci>ndary norves ; 
length 2 to 2*5 in., breadth *75 to 1 in., petiole *1 to ‘15 in. Tanicles 
axillary and terminal, shorter than tho leaves, gkbresccmt, lax, each 
with a few 3j to 5-flowered spreading branches. Flowers scennd, short- 
ly podicolled, *15 in. long. Sepals distinct, sub-equal, thick, rotund- 
ovate, very obtuse, puberulous outside, glabrous inside, the edges slightly 
ciliate. Petals elliptic, obliquely shortly and bluntly acuminate, glabres- 
cent inside, partly puberulous and partly glabrous outside. Stamens 
15, in 3 rows, sub-equal ; the filaments shorter than the aiithei*s, dilated; 
anthers broadly elliptic, truncate, the connective produced into an 
apical awn longer than the stamen. « Ovary cyiindric, truncate, glabrous, 
the stylo short and stigma minute. Fruit smooth, globular, a])icu1ate, 
crowned by the sub-sessile discoid stigma, enveloped by, but not adherent 
to, tho slightly thickened sepals, *25 to *3 in. in dium. (calyx included). 

Penang; Curtis, No. 1406. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 3171, 
3294, 6543 ; Wray, No. 2860. 

2. Balanocari*us pena>’giakcs, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet 
high: young branches slender, dark-colonred, lonticellatc, slightly 
puberulous at the very tips. Leaves coriaceous, ovatc-lanceolate or 
ovate-acuminate, often caudate-acuminate, the base slighi.ly enneate or 
almost rounded, the edges slightly undulate, both surfaces glabrous : 
main nerves 7 to 8 pairs, spreading and curving upwards, not promi- 
nent on either surface ; length 1*75 to 4 in., breadth *8 to 1*6 in., petiole 
*25 to *4 in. Panicles axillary and terminal, hoary-pubescent, many- 
flowered ; the flowers secund, 7 to 9 on each lateral branchlet, pedicellod, 
‘15 to *2 in. long. Sepals sub-equal, broadly orate, sub-acute, yellowish- 
pnWemlent, tomentose externally, glabrous internally. Petals oblong, 
obtiuie,^ twisted snd with the apices reflexed in mtivation, spreading 
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when expanded^ minutely yellowish-pulvcrnlent, tomentoae ontsidei 
glttbrouB inaide. Stawens 15, sub-equal : apical awn curved, longer 
than the anther. Ovary ovoid, narrowing upwards into the style ; stigma 
minute. Fruit ovoid, very slightly apiculate, striate, pale pubescent, 
about '6 in. long and '3 in. in diam., the persistent calyx covering the 
lower third of the fruit, sub-glabrous, thickened and concave at (he 
base; the teeth deltoid, spreading. Michetia penangiana^ Hcirn in Bull. 
Soc. Linn. Paris, 1891, p. 980. 

Penang: on Government Hill, at an elevation of about 1,000 feet, 
Curtis, Nos. 1429 and 1393; Ilnllett, No. 188; King’s Collector, No. 
1534. Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 333.3, 3707. 

The loaves of lliis species, although larger, rcsemblo those of B, 
Curtuii : but the fruits of the two are quite different. One of Mr. 
(Curtis* specimens, No. 429 (communicated from Kew), forms the type of 
a now genus culled lliclwHa^ which M. Heim has founded (1. c. p., 975, 
also in his “ llechorchcs sur les Dipteroearpiiceos ” p. .50), without having 
seen its flowers. I have retained for this M. Heim’s specific name, while 
referring it to Bcddoine’s older genus. The vernacular name of the 
species is Dammar Dtam. • 

3. BAiiANOCAiu’US ANOMALUH, King. A trco : young brnnehes slender, 
dark-coloured, minutely IciitieellHtc, the tips puberuloiis. Leaves coria- 
ceous, ovate, acuminate ; the base broad, sub-cuneato ; both surfaces 
glabrous ; maiu nerves 0 or 7 jiairs, ascending, curving, not prominent: 
length 2'25 to 2'5 in., breadth 1 to 1*3 in., petiole 6 to ’7 in. Danichs 
iinmerous, axillary and teiiniual, longer than the leaves, pubescent, 
their lateral branchlets bearing 6 to 8 sub-secund flowers. Flowers 
shortly podicellod, *15 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, connate at the 
base, obtuse, minutely tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals 
elliptic, blunt, yellowish adprcssed-sericeous outside, glabrous inside, 
only about twice as hmg as the sepals, spreading and reflexod so as to 
expose the stamens and pistil. Stamens 10, in two rows ; the fllaments 
longer than the anthers, dilated ; anther short, ovate, its connective pro- 
duced into an apical awn as long as itself. Ovary ovoid, striate, pubes- 
cent, stylo short and thick, stigma small. 

Kedah: Curtis, No. 1054. 

Mr. Curtis is as yet the only collector of this, and his specimens 
have no fruit. 1 refer it to this genus, although its flowers differ from 
those of the other species known to me, in having petals only abont 
twice as long as the sepals, spreading and reflexed so that the atidro«» 
gynoecium is quite exposed ; and in having only 10 stamens In other 
respects the specimens agi*ee with Balanocafjms. Its vemacnlar name 
in Kedah is Malaut^ 
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4. BALANOCARrrs MAXIMUS, n. sp. A tree 6ClK|o 80 feet high : 

all parts except tlie inflorescence^ glabrous : young branches rather stout; 
the bark, loose, papery, lenticellat^, pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, 
oblong to elliptic-oblong, sub-acute, slightly niiiTowed to the rounded 
base; main nerves 7 to 9 ]»airs, slightly prominent beneath, the trans- 
rei'se veins sligl»tly prominent when dry : length 5 to 7 in., breadth 2 
to 2*0 in., petiole *5 to *0 in. Panicles axillary or terminal, about half 
as long as the leaves, fcw-floweied, minutely tomentoHO. Flowers siib- 
sessite, ‘6 or *7 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, the outer two toinentose, 
the inner three more or less glabrous externally, all glabrous internally, 
the inner two with ciliatc margins. Pviah much longer than the sepals, 
narrowly oblong, the apex expanded and concave at the base, ad- 

pit’Ssed-pubcHceiit oiilsidc and towards the apex inside, othonviso gla- 
brous. ^>7amcw.s* 10, in two rows; anthers with a d(’flexed terminal 
appendage fj'om tlic connective. Ovary elongate, narrowly conical, seri- 
ceous. Style rather short, glabrous; stigma small. Riftn fruit cylindri- 
cal, tapering to each end but most to the apiculate ap^^x ; pericarp 
woody, striate, sub-glabrous, palc-browu when dry : 1*75 to 2*25 in. long, 
and *6 or *7 ih. in diam. Persistent sepals fibrous, forming a toothed 
cup about *5 in. deep, embracing the base of tlio fruit. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, Nos. 7987 and 8000. 

The flowers of this fine species (lr> not exactly answer to 
Beddomo’s diagnosis of the genus IManoraipus^ inasmuch as they liavo 
10 instead of 15 stamens, and neither of the (JotyJedous is lobed. Tn 
other respects the flowers and fruit agree ])erfectly. 

5. BArAXOCAurrs Hkimii, King n. sp. A tree 50 to 60 feet high ; 
young branches rather slender, the bark dark-coloured, puherulous 
or glabrcscent. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, tapering to the 
acuminate apex, and slightly narrowed to the rounded base; up])cr 
surface glabrnus, shining, the midrib minutely pubescent: lower 
surface glabrescent except tljo pubescent midrib and 9 or 10 pairs of 
ascending, bold, slightly-curving nerves : length 4 to 6 in., breadth 
1 to 1*76 in. ; petiole *3 or *4 in., with rniiiato black iomentum. Flowers 
unknown. Ripe carpels cyliiidric, tapei*ing to the apex, slightly nar- 
rowed to the base, ]'5 in. long and *5 in. in diam. ; the pericarp woody, 
sub-glabrous, sub-striate, dark-coloured when dry. Persistent sepals 
Bub-eqnal, pubenilous, thickened, forming a 5-lobed cup *6 in. deep which 
embraces the base of the fruit. Pierrea Penangiana, Heim, MSS. 

Penang: Curtis No, 273 (loaves only). Perak: King’s Collector, 
No, 8718. 

This tree, of which as yet only fruiting specimens have been found, 
so closely re8emble.s the other Malayan species of Balanorarpns dcs- 
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cribcd here, ilnii I refer it without auy hesitation to this genus. 
M. Curtis’ leaf spocimens of this have, I understand, received from 
M. Heim the MSS. name, Pierrea penangiaua. Tho genus Pierrea 
has been founded by M. Heim (Bull. Soc. Linn. Paris, 1891, p. 958, 
and “ Recherches sur los Dipterocarpacecs ”, p. 78) on specimens of 
which the author has not (ns he admits) had tho advantage of seeing 
the flowers. The vernacular name of this tree in Penang is Chengahj 
and its timber is, according to Mr. Curtis, very valuable. In the 
State of Perak, on tho mainland almost opposite Penang, another species 
(B. Wrayi) rcceivcH a similar veinacular name. 

(1. Balanocatipcs Wrayt, King n. sp. A tree: young branches 
slender, daik-coloared, glahi’ous. Ltaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, 
gradually ta]»ering from tho middle to tho acute apex ; tho ha,se sub- 
cuneate or i‘ounded, slightly unequal-sided : both surfaces glabrous ; 
main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, curved, oblique, sliglitly prominent beneath ; 
length 2*l25 to 2*75 in., breadth '75 in, ; petiole ‘25 in,, transversely 
wrinkled. Paniclvs axillary and terminal, nearly as long as the leaves. 
Flowers unknown. Fruit ovoid, much apicuhite, glabrous, “6 in. long, 
eovortd iu it.s lower two-thirds by the persistent snb-accrcScont glabrous 
calyx ; outer two sepals smaller than the others, elliptic, obtuse, tho 
inner thi'ee rotund, all thickened and concave. 

Perak : Wray, No. 813, 

Collected only once and without flowers. According to Mr. Wray 
the limber of this tr(*e is valuable, and its vernacular name is Ghingi^ or 
Chingal. I refer this (in spite of tho absence of flowers) to Balanocar- 
pns^ the other species of which it so closely resembles. 

7. Bai.anocarpus Hkmst.kyanus, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 100 feet 
high : young branches rather stout, rough, minutely lenticellatc, pube- 
rulons. Leaves coriaceous, elHptic-ohlong, sometimes slightly obovate, 
shortly and abruptly acuminate, slightly nant)wed to tho rounded or 
sub-emarginate base : upper surface glabrous except the minutely 
tonientose midrib ; the lower scabrid from minute rigid stellatoly hairy 
tubercles which ai'e most abundant on the stout midrib and nerves: 
main nerves 18 to 20 pairs, oblique, pamllel, very prominent on the 
low^er, obsolete on tho upper, surface ; length 7 to 12 in., breadth 3*25 
to 6 in. ; petiole '6 to '9 in. scabrid, pubescent. Panieles axillary 
terminal, 3 to 7 in. long, scurfy stellate-pubescent ; flowers rather 
crowded on the lateral bmnehlets, *5 in. long, Sepals sub-equal, 
broadly ovate, acute, yellowisb-tomentose externally, glabrous internally. 
Petals twice as long as the sepals, or longer, elliptic, oblique, obtuse, 
glabrous except a broad adpressed-sericeous band externally. 
Stamens 15, in three rows : the filaments dilated, unequal, long^ thvu 
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the shortly ovate anthers ; apical connectival appontlago deflcxcnl^ 
curved, longer than the anther. Ovary clongated-co!»ic, tomoniose, 
tapering into the sparsely pubomlons stylo; stigma small. Ripe frtdi 
nanow'ly ovoid, epiculate, p«lc brownish-tonicntose, 1*25 to I'.*) in. long, 
and *75 to 1 in. in diam. Persistent sepals nearly (Mpml, lhcii‘ bases 
ihickowed, wood}*^, pubescent, and concave, finuniiig an irvegn larly 5-toothcd 
cup which embraces the lower half of the fruit. Shoroa Ifemsleyanay 
King MSS. in Herb. Calc. 

Penang: Curtis No. 2512. Perak: King’s Collector, Nos. 5i31, 
6670, and 7562. Seorteehini No. 1653. 

This is an altogether nnoinahms speeios. It has leaves like 
several of the seahrid speeie.s of Shorea^ such as 3. r.vimia atul 8. 
Irprosnlu. Its flowers are also more like those of Shoroa than Jlahino- 
ctD'pns ; })iit its fruit is (‘sscnl i.illy that of the lattiu* genus, ill which, 
not without hesitation, I iiudude it. 

10, PACiiYxocAnres, Hook. til. 

Resinous ^Irees with the l(‘aves and flowers of Vaticay but with 
soinotimes only ton Ktamens. P'ruil o\oid -globose, umbonato at the apex, 
l-celled, 1-secdcd, the ]>oricarp densely coriaceous, splitting vertically. 
Cahj-v. with live equal scgnients, at first almost free from the fruit, hut 
the tube gradually accrescent, much thickened and adnsife to the fruit, 
and Anally embrjicing the whole of it except the apex. Stvd [lendiiloiis, 
testa thin and adherent to the endocai]), cotyledons very thick and fleshy. 

Leaves elliptic to oblong-ell ijitic, sub-acute or 

shortly and ohluscly aeiuniiiale... .. 1. P. WallichiL 

Loaves broadly-elliptie or obovate-elliptie, the 

apex very blunt ... ... ... 2. P. Btapflauus, 

Dr. BiU'ck (in Anti. Jard. Bot. Buitciizorg) expands tlin dofiiiiUon of tlir germs 
Vafica 80 as to includo not only Ibe cloHoly allied Sipuiittva, but also Die 
Lnwjcis W, A, ItetinOflfTi draft, Korfh., and ParhynornriiuH Hook <i]. To Die nninii 
of Synaptea with Vafica 1 bco no objection; for the whole ilifl’erenco l)(‘l.ween tho I wo 
(as I have stated in a note under Vutica) consists in )»erferl. freedom of l ire fruit 
in Vatica from the enlarged calyx, wherciiB in Synapfea tlujre is a Blight adhesion to 
the calyx at the very base. But for the inclusion of Pachynacurpan, I sef* no hullieient 
justification ; for in this genus the calyx does not expuTnl Into memhranouH wings, but 
forms a dense fibro-cartilaginous cover for the fruit, which it tightly cmbracoH, and 
to which it is qnite ndnatc. As regards JsnniU and /iHeZ/wodc/t drew, they appear 
tome to be undistingnishablo from each other by any but trivial murks, but they 
differ sufficiently in calyx from Vatica to bo treated as a genus uudor the older 
name Betinodendran, 

l. Pachtnocarpi's WAttiCHii, King. A tree 40 to 70 feet high : 
yoang hranches decidnoosly Hcurfy-puheralous, their bark palo-hrown, 
sparsely lenticellate. Learen coriaceom, elliptic to oblong-elliptic, 
J. II. 18 . 
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fiiib-aciite, or shortly and obtiisely »icuminate, the base cnneate ; both 
snifaces glabrous, the lower pale and pi*ominently reticulate when dry: 
main xrorvoK 0 to 9 paiis, slightly prominent beneath, ascendiug; length 
4'5 to 8 in., breadth Vr> to 3 in,, peliole; '4 tu '6 in. Panicles crowded 
near the ajiices of the? brandies, inany-ilowered, 2 to 4 in. long. Oafyx^ 
hhcfi drlt<ii(l, iiiinutely velvety ontsiile. Prlals linear-oblong, obtuse, 
puboriilouH extoriiMlIy. bnwidly ovoid, minutely but oblnscdy 

apiculate. Ocunj piibcrulous : stignni snb-eapitate, lobed. Pipe f nut 
ovoid -globose, about *75 in. in diatn., elo.snly eniln-aeod by the sliglitly 
sboi ter, much (]iickciu‘d, p(•l^si^tl•nt, lihrons rir woody, rugose, enlarged 
calyx-lobe.s. V. WoUiclili r in Journ. H(»L 1^7Sp, 154. Vaticarnminata^ 
Biirck in Ann. Jard. Hot linitenzorg, 'Pll t. 20. lig. 4. 

Pemang: Wullicli, Xo. OOM; Ciiitis No.s. 1161, 1218, 1891. 
Malacca : Maingay No. 2()1. 4'jang, King’s Golh'ctor. Johore, Ilallctt 
and King. Peijik : common at low elevations, Kiug’.s (/ollecior, Scor- 
techini. iJisTUilt., Bangka. 

Ill tlie young stages of the fruit of thi.s speeies tlie ealyx is quite 
small and embraces only tlio very base of it, much a.s in laauxis ; but as 
the fruit expands tlu* ealyx groN\>, so llmt when ripe the fiuit is, with 
the exception of its apex, ch)Si‘ly mubiacetl by the much thickened, 
lignitied, obscurely toothed <'aly\-tube. This olteus, therefore, a transi- 
tion het\ve(‘ii fsfiKj'is and Parlu/uocarpitu, And, indeed, iti.s to the former 
section that Dyer refers it (Journ. But., 1. c.), and to which Burck 
refiTH his I), rnmlnata, a species nhieh authentic specimenB shew to be 
identical with this. Hr. Biuvk’.s s|)ecie.s, Vatlca rf /rnreiJa ( Ann. Jai-d. 
Bot. Buiteiizoi’g) «p[»ears also to come very near to this. 

2. PACiiYNurAKi’US STAmANT.^, King, 11 . sp. A tree 80 to 100 
feet high : young branches rather stout, Bealy-pubeseent at fii*st, ulti- 
mately glabrous. Lcarrs eoi’iaceous, broadly elliptic dr obovate-clliptic, 
the apex broadly rounded, slightly narrowed to the rounded or sub*’ 
euneate base: ujiper surface glabrous, shining, the lower paler, minutely 
and sparsely scui fy-puberiilou.s on the midrib and nerves : main neiwrea 
10 to 13 pairs, oblique, prominent on the lower, depressed on the 
upper, Burfaeo ; length 5 to 8 in., breadth 2'75 to 4-6 in, petiole *65 
to 1 ill. Flowers unknown. Uipe fmit almost solitary, 2*5 to 3 in. 
long, on a woody raceme, globular, Rlightly apicnlate, 1*25 in diaiu., 
closely invested by the gamosejialous, 5-tootlied, thickened, woody, 
rugose, glaberulous calyx. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Nos. 5932 and 6132, 

This veiy distinct species was first recognised as a PacAynooarptor 
by Dr. 0* Siapf, of the Kew Herharium, a£teirw|ioin I hare named 
Its ffowemsftre yet unknown* but it is i^;J«S^ 
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11. A\< ISTIKK ! 4m s, Wall 

Smooth climbing abTuhs with slioi t supi a-u\illRi \ often arrest mI 
and cimnatol} hooked, biuiiduh uMiall\ in tcnninal tnfls, 

coiiaoeous^ entix, fitllni Mirud, i \sti|>nl*\lt Fhaa^ 

nsunlly hmall, M.\y, caducous, in toimnul cn Lite m 1 {nnu Us ( n/f/p. 
tuhf at fiiAt shoit, admte to the Uasr r»t the iK lobes nnbiuHte, 

finally tuihuiate an 1 adnate to the tnnt, i\ilh the lob s une(|nrtllv cn 
laigcd, fepieadiny* and miinbninous JSianutih 5 oi 10, MihptM ig\ noiiH 
Omyy l-ctlUd, inlc'iioi , ht>le suI)-globos( , peiMstc iit JS:lfi/ntas 1 ciett, 
coinpiessed, truucite, deciduous O\ulo ‘solilai>, cud oi latii illy 
aflixcd / sub glolioso, testa ])X longc^l intf> the luininiiions ol tlio 

copious ficsliv ilhuniin, enilij^o slmf, sti iitriit coivltdons shoit, 
di\(ij;cnt~ Dxiiii 1 \< < pi I qumtt nsts \n W liopu al All ii i, con. 
fined to iio)U(al Aviiandtlu Indian \nliiptlago Spiins ibonf l(t 

J foil \v ili( auIIkim (1 (h( f«n 1 1 I'l tut ii iini md Ih il in < f UriliNli India 
in iiiclu iin^ 1 / h 1 1 o\ if j t r n } t I \ mint h(>\M\tr t) Hunk Hnii it 

\i mill 1 1 Ik till I III]) it ts thi tv^cil ailiMtiuii Niiturnl Ordi i n MM Ptuuilion 
ainl l>i ( and ha\i doix t n itn i hnitu tt in d i not id will int i the din^iiOHiN of 
any otlnu Oi d i 

1 A\< fsn oci ADI s I MiNsr s, W^ill Cit 10')2 7 k / xs obovale or 

obovate oblon^j:, lilnnt OI ^ub uuU inui h nniioue d «it tin biso, pun- 
clcH duhoiom us, about half as long as the hates fiuit sniooili oi 
sUghll} II Igtd , ae c X s( 1 nt eilw loin s obi iin i ol ite eibfn e IMiirie h ui 
Ann. ^c Nil Set 1, XIIT lls I)( PhhIj VVI ‘J ()0J Dyei in 
ilook fil H 111 Ind I, \n t h thbus sp Cinit Notul IV, ObH, 

t 005 tig Jl 

Andain ui Isl inds Dimi ii llnimdh 

Var H 7 ian {i thu^ , haves soim times oblmeeolite oblong, unto or 
sub-ae iimiuatc pinichs shndei, lax, about is Ioiil ih tin havts 
Anrntrodadn'* pinanqidfins, \\ \\\ Cit 10 I? IM irn inm in \iin Sc Nut 
Ser 3. XIII, M8, A DC Ihodi XVI 2,001 D)(i in Hook lil FI. 
Bi Ind 1,300 

Peuang Poitei ‘Malaee i Maiiigay fKcw Distnb ) No 200 
Siugapoi-c and Ptiak King s Collcelois Disiuin II ingk t, Sumatiu, 
Burmuli. 
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On some Ndrly-rerorded Corals from the Indian Seas, hy A. Alcock, 

W.B., C.M.Z.S., Ofieiating Svyvrintendent of the Indian lluseum. 

Plato V. 

[Uoc*f‘iTCtl Muy 22ii(l, Head June 7tli], 

As HO litile luts Ixjori ivrifton nlmnt llio <‘oi*al fjinna of tlio sons 
wiiliin ilio limits of tlio Indian ptminsiilas, tlm folloiviu^ a(;coni)t (ft llio 
cjoruls dmlj^cd iti m-mit yrurs by tlio “ Investigator/* and by the laio 
rrofesso?’ Wood- Mason, may bg of interest. 

No refeieiiec is made in this paper to the trnc reef-forming eorals. 

VAM I liT TURBINOLl DiB. 

Fr.AHRLM’M, Lesson, 

1. VJnhcUnm sf(th\si\ Ldw. & ILiinie, Mfiseley. 

JPlahrlhim ufokrsiy Flahrllnm oweni^ Flahvllnm acnlaatvm^ FlnhplJnm 
8j)hn/sHm, all ot lMihi<*-K<hvardH and llaime, Hist. Nat. dcs CoralliaireH, 
vol. ii. pp. lid, 87 and 88, 

FldhpHuin rariahile. Semper, Z. Wi.sH. ZooI„ vol. xxii, 1872, p. 2'A5. 

Flaballnm stokvsi, iMoseley, Cballenger Deep-sea Madreporaria, 
r.i72. 

This Hpeeie.s, not liillierb> recorded in the Indian Fa ana, is cora- 
inoTi from Ceylon, along tlie east coast of India, to the Andaman Islaiid.s, 
at depilis of from 20 to .‘10 rathoms. The miiuorous speeiuiens dredged 
by Ih'ofessor AVood-Masou in the Andaman Sea, and by the "‘Investi- 
gator ” else whore, fully b(*ar out Professor Seinper’s views as to the 
identify of all the four speeies of JIM. Milne- lidwards and Ilaimo 
above-eited. Undoubtedly Professor Seniper’s name tor tho species is 
very appropriate ; but, as Professor Moseley says, it is neeessaiy to 
retain oiie of the original names, and ho has selected tho specific de- 
signation stolici^i as being least likely to lead to error. 

Acantuocyatucs, Edw. & Ilaimo. 

2. Acauthoctiatluis grajfi, Kdw. & Ifaimc, 

Arauflwcyathtis grayi, Milue-Ed wards and Haime, Hist. Nat. des 
Coral I., vol. ii. p. 22. 

This species was described by MM. Milne-Edwards and Haime na 
of “ patrio incouuuc I have little he.sitation in identifying with it a 
single spocimeu dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman 
Sea. 
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PARACYAxnrs, Bdw, & Haimo. 

3. Pararyathns ludicuft. Dnnoaii, var. nov. gracilis. Vide Duncan, 
Jonrn. Linn. Soc., Zoo!., vol xxi. 1H89, p. .3. 

The type of this species, wliieli was hronght by Dr. Anderson from 
Morgiii, is in the Indian Museum, and 1 have now to record a distinct 
variety fi’om tlie Bombay coast. This variety is characterized by its 
greater delicacy, and by the form of tho coral him, winch is siibiur- 
binato with a long slender pedicle. 

4. Paracyaihus cavatns, n. sp. PI. V figs. 1. la., very near Paracya- 
thus crassus^ Edw\ & Hoinie. 

Corallum with a broad encrusting iase, gently expanding into a 
low, slightly curved, snb-circnlar calico. 

Coslin distinct from tho ba.sal encnistment, finely and distantly 
granular, every al tomato one cons[)iciioiisly salient. 

Calico sub-circular, open, deep : the marginal axes in the sanio 
plane. 

The finely and distantly granular septa, are in fiv(' inoom]deto 
crowded cyclo?i, and do not project far into tho enlief5 ; iliosci of the 
first three cycles are exsert. Those of tlie ineompleie fifth eyelo are 
small, and unite with those of the fourth cycle just ladow tho calicular 
margin, while those of the fourth cycle unito with thost* of the tlu'rcl 
deep down in tho calyx. The pali arc in the form of nuinerou.s strong 
salient and vciy regular dent iculations of tho septal margins, — exclud- 
ing those cf the last cycle: those of the primary He])t a are rniicli the 
most distinct, not because they ai’c larger hut because they are isolate*!. 

The columella is very small, deeply-seated and concave, consisting 
of numerous minute close-sot papilla?. 

The tips of the septa are coloured pale madder-hrown. 

Greatest height of corallum 9 mm., majoi> diaimder of calico 11 
mm., minor diameter of calico 10 mm., diameter of basal consL iciion 
7 mm. 

From the Persian Gulf. 

The species is characterized by tbo very distinct alternatoly-sali- 
ent costfic, by the deep hollow calice into wdiicli the septa prfyoet but 
little, and by the isolation of the series of strong paliforin teeth opj)osito 
the septa of the first cycle. 

5. Paracyathus ftdvuSf n. sp. Plate V, figs. 2. 2a., near Paracyaihus 
crassus, Edw. & H. 

Corallum low, with an extensively encrusting base, and a short 
stout gently curved cylindrical peduncle which expands gradually into 
a circular slightly drooping calicle. 

Cost® indistinct at the base but gradually becoming distinct near 
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the margin of the cal icie, where thej are broad, finely granular and in all 
roHpecU uniform. 

The eirciilar calico is open and moderately deep, with the marginal 
axes on tlm saino plane. 

Tho septa, wliirdi arc* in six systems, are exsert, w'ith blunted slight- 
ly eronnlated edges and distantly granular snrfacu‘S. Those of tho lirst 
cycle arc particularly distinct, being larger and stouter than those of 
any of tJio otlnT cyc*l(*s, pi*ojecting tiwire into the calicle, and being 
irioro exsert beyond the niargin. The quaternaries unite with tho 
tertiancs near the cohinudla. Tho pali have tlie form of stout granular 
pinnacles in three crowns, decreasing in size from without iuward.s, 
before all the sepia but those of tlio last cycle. 

The columella is sinall circular and slightly concave, and consists 
of numerous crowdf'd graTuilcs. 

Jn the type sja'cimen tho height of the corail um is 12*0 miii., the 
diameter of the calico 10*5 mm., and the diameter of the peduncle 7 
mm. 

Tho se])ta and pali are of a permanent tawny-hrown colour. 

The speeirnens in the !Museuni came from the lelcgrai»h cable in the 
Persia 1 1 (lull*. 

Tho distinctive characters of this species are tho marked predomi- 
nance of the [n-imary septa, and the definition and regularity of the 
piili. 

d, Varacyathna porphyreusy ii, sp. Plate V, figs. 3. 3a, near P«?*a- 
cyatkns pulchrllns^ h]dw, & II. 

Coral ium with an enermsting base, above which it is suddenly 
constricted to again gradually expand into a slightly drooping, turbhiate 
calico. 

Costm distinct fri)m tho base, equal, finely granular, depres.sed. 

The calico is sliglitly elliptical, with marginal axes almost on the 
same plane : it is deep, but its cavity is about two-thirds tilled by the 
septa. 

Tho septa, whicdi are crowded and exsert, are in four complete 
eyedes in tho young, with an incomplete fifth cycle in older examples: 
they have sharp and slightly crenulaied edges and coarsely granular 
surfaces : those of the first two cycles are the most exsoi't : those of the 
fonrih cycle unite with those of the third deep down in the ealice 
behind the outer ciowm of pali. 

The pali, which are in two crowns, tall and large, those which 
stand opposite the teitiiaty septa being much the largest: the two 
crowns of pali, as seen from nlnn e, form a broad ring within the calico, 
Tory disiintJtly delimited both from the septa and faom the eolttmella- 
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The very deeply seated columella is large end concave, and consisU 
of nuraei-ous close-set, blunt pinnacles. 

In the type specimeu the height of the comlliiTu is 11*5 mm„ the 
major diameter of tlie caliee lO mm. and the minor diameter 8 nun., 
and the diametor of the pedicle 5 mm. 

The septa* pali and coiumella are of a dull purple-black colour. 

Ill edged off the Arrakan Coast by tho “ Investigator : " . 

The distinctive characters of this sjuadcs are (1) the d(dicn.cy of 
t]»e ealice wall in comparLson with the stoutness of tlio septa and pali, 
(*2) the large size of the pali and tlie very disiincl detinitiou of the 
palar zone, and (3j the punched-out appearance of the deep-scatod 
columella. 

Hktkrooyathi Edw. A; llaime. 

7. Ih^oronjalfiini Edw. A llaiinc 

llrfrnK'tiathiii (vquioiistatns^ Milne- Ed wards and Ifaiine, Hist. Nat. 
des (\')ralt., vol. ii, p. 51, * 

Nnmer<jus specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in 
the Andaman Sea. Every spceiinen has the base ptjrfoniied am I Inn- 
nelled for tho residence of a worm, which no doubt lives as a commensal 
wdth the coral zoophyte*, as 1 shall be able to show in the parallel case 
of lleferopsaut mia. 

8. JIderncynthiis philippfnsh, Semper. 

Jlt^tenjcifothus SeinjuT, Zeitschr. Wiss. Zool., vol, xxii 

1872, p. 254, taf. xx. llgs 12-14. 

Two spc’ciniens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the 
Andaman Sea. 

9. lldi^'onjafhuH irood-maftoni, n. »p, Plato V, figs 4. 4a. 

The Cfn'ullum is either low and discoid, or if it is liigher it is so 
faititly and truncately conical that the diameter bf the base is not much 
greater than that of tlie shallow plane calico. 

The co.stoB, which begin on the flat basal surface near its margin, 
are equal, regular and very finely gwinulur, and arc separated from one 
another by deep incisions. 

The calice is circular and quite flat, except for a centi’al umbilica- 
tion which marks the columella. 

The septa are in four cycles, of which thosejof tli(j third cycle are 
by far the smallest, while the primary septa along with the nearest 
quaternary of the adjoining half-system on each side are tho largest. 
The six large primary septa with their large qualernary on each side 
thus form a six-rayed star, each ray consisting of three equal seg- 
meiUB — namely a primaiy septum with a quaternary on cacdi .side of it. 
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The Hopfca are hardly exscrfc, and they resomble the costio, with which 
they arc continuous, in being finely and uniformly granular. 

Pall, in the form of series of very small don tides, stand before 
the primary and secjondary st?pta, and also bofoi*e the united margins of 
ilio tortiaries and quaternarios of each lialf-systein. 

The eolmnella is di.siiii(!t and consists of coniorted granules. 
Dredged by Pi’ofessor Wood-Mason in the .Andaman ISoa, Every 
H|»{‘(am(in, as in t he ease of 77. it'qiiicoshtlti>t and 77. philippensisj is per- 
forated ami tunnelled in tlu! l)ase by a worm. 

The distineUvo eharactijrs of tliis species are (1) the circular 
calicle almost or quite equal to the base in diannder, and not separated 
from the base by any cons tri<;t ion wiiatcver, (:2) the (!fpiiv'alem‘e in size 
of the jirimary sejita with tlu? (piaiernaries standing immediately on 
each side, and (I)) the small si/.o of the pali. 

Dis('otiu)CHUS, Kdw. & Haimo. 

10. Dlarnfrnrhns n. sp. Plate V, figs. T). 5a. ' 

(’orallum di.scoid, thick and coarse. The almost horizontal base 
cnlniiiiates iii a coarse scar from which very distinct coarsely granular 
cosla) nuliate, (he cost a» being equally distinct throughout theiv course 
and all of uniform size 

Tlu' calico is very shallow. 

^’he septa, wliioh arc in four cyelo.s, are slightly exsert, with thick 
coars<‘ly .s[Hnato oj* deiitale c(lgt‘.s : those of the first cycle arc the most 
])rominent, and those of the thii’d vyc\o the least so, but the diffcrcnco 
in size between any of the cycles is not very nuu-ked. 

The colli inelhi consists of a few papilhe. 

Diameter of disk 8 mm., greatest thickuoss 2 mm. 

The single specimen was diedgcd by the ‘Investigator’ off the 
Arrakan C’oast, and ajipears to be a <lenudcd fossil. 

Us jmssiblo fossil charact(?r is supported by the fact that, as Pro- 
fessor Wood-^lason informed me, fossil Crustacea were dredged either at 
or very near the same place during the same surveying season. The 
exact spot at wliich tl»o coral was dredged was off the Islands of Kamree 
and Cliednba. 

Ill rclatiou to the possible fossil nature of this species I may refer 
to two paper.s in thj Iteconls of the Geolotjical Survey of India, Tol. ix. 
(“ On tlie Mud Volcanoes of llamri and Chednha” by P. R. Mallet, 
P. It. S., p. 188, and “ On the Mineral Reaoui'ces of Ramri, Cheduba, 
and the adjacent Islands,’’ by tlie same author, p. 207), to which my 
attention has been very kindly directed by Mr. T. H. Holland of the 
Geological Survey. 
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In these papers there is notice of hisU^rical evidence of the I'oeent 
elevation of the laud in thia vicinity and along with it of much recent 
coral. 

The rocks of this region appear from Mr. Mallet's observfttion.s 
to consist (1) of pf?(roliforoiiH shales and sandstones with nodules and 
strangulated hods of impure liiuostouc and with shallow seams of 
lignite and coal, and (2) of iniiintely crystalline gi*ey limestone, — all 
tile strata being very irregular ai:d being gimorally steeply inidined ; as 
regards age the conclusion appt'ars to be that t lnjy are Koeene ^J'tj|;tiary 
( X um mill i tic) though the p(»ssibility is in»ted that suiiie may be Cre- 
taceous. 

PoMCYATiins, Duncan. 

1*2. Polj/njathua andautanensts^ n. .sp. PJ. V, figs. 0. da. 

The colony is large? (‘nough to cover a i*o)ins shell, 7t) nini. in length, 
with a thin spongy crust. The corallites are sniall, veiy short, cylin- 
drical, and are placed close together. 

The costff' are distinct from the hasal cncrusiincnt npwanls. nv* 
alternately saflient, and are usually covered with a whitcj, vitre<»us 
epi theca. 

TbTcalices arc open, shallow, ami cither circular or slightly ellip- 
tical. The 8e[>ta, which are in four nearly c()m|)let<? cycles, ai‘e slight ly 
id irregularly exsert : they are nearly ctjual in size and are eoarsedy 
granular. 

The pali, ivbich are in the form of strong dcnticulaiions, are dis- 
tinct hefore all the septa. 

The small deep-seated columella consists of a few small close 
papilhe. 

The height of the corallites ranges from 2 to .1 mm., and the dia- 
meter of their calico from 3 to 7 rain. * 

The encrusting base and the cpitheca are of a porcelai?i white, as 
are the tips of the septa ; the caliecs wall, the .septa, pali and columelJa 
being of a pui’ple-black colour. 

Dredged in the Andaman Sea by Professor Wood-Mason. 

FAMILY OCULIXlDi3i;. 

Lopuoiielu, Kdw. & llainic. 

11. Lophohelia, sp. 

Several dead branches a species so eroded as not to be exactly 
determinable were dredged by the “ Investigator olf the Konkau Coast 
in 446 fathoms. * 

I inenti<m it as being the first observed occurrence of this family 
in Indian waters. 

3, II. 19 
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FAMILY EUPSAMMID^E. 

BaIjANOphvllia, Searlcs Wood, Duncan. 

Vd, Balaniqdtyllla scalray n. np. PI. V, figs. 7. 7a. 

Coralluni Kim])le, largo, Btoiilly pCMluncMilaie, and gradually expand- 
ing, with a slight curve, into an elliptical calico. 

The cohIh*, which ai-c distinct from the haso, arc equal in si/.e, uni- 
form, and closely and conspicuously dentate. 

Tlio olli])tical ciilicu'. is deep. 

The septa, nhich aie crowded atid verv thin, arc in five cycles, of 
which the last is not eonii»Ietc. Those of tlie first and second cycles are 
of ecpuil ]»rtHlomijiani size and are slightly exseii. The quaiernnries, 
t?.speeially those immediately adjoining the ini-go s(‘pta of the first and 
second <y(?h‘S, are larger Ilian the tei'Tiai ie.s, and unite w itli them not far 
fr(»in the columella. In those*, (piarter-systerns in which a tilth cycle of 
septa is develop<‘d these unite with the se[)ia of the fourth C3xle not far 
hclow the (iaiieulai* mai'gin, and the quinaiy nearest the large septa of 
the Urst and sircond cycles bocotnc.s the largest of the united triad. Tlio 
edges of all the septa except those of the two tii‘st cycles are either 
ragg(‘d or cut into deep serrations, the teeth nearest the columella 
Btamling upwards like i)ali. ^ 

Tho columella is well-developed, sjmngy, and either plane or 
concave. 

fn the t^'po .specimen the grc'nte.st height of tho corallnm is 26 
mm., the ma jor diameter of the calicle 21 mm., and the minor diameter 
15 mm. 

Dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea. 

Erp.^AMMfA, Edw, & llnimo. 

14. Evpsaminia regalis, n. sp. PI. V, fig.s. 8., 8a. 

Coralhun simple, free with traces of former adhesion, curved, cor- 
nu te, compressed, 

Costa' distinct in the iqiper two-thirds of the corallum. occasionally 
tiMfuvcating, uuitcal at regular intervals across the deepish intercostal 
incisions by horizontal spicules. 

Chilice elliptical with tho major marginal axis on a slightly low^er 
piano than the luiuoi, deep, open. 

Tho septa are in five cycles, of which the last is not complete, and 
aro oxsert. Those of the first tw^o cyclqi are of equally predominant 
size and stoutness, while those of the other cycles are smaller and 
diminish in size in order, except that in the quarter-systems in which 
a fifth cycle is developed the quinary septum immediately adjoining tho 
primary is larger than its neighbour of the fourth cycle. 
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Tte qninancs tinito with the quatoniaries much nearer to the 
columella than to the calicohir margin, and close to Uie columella tho 
quatemaries unite with the lerliiirifs. 

All the septa are tliH^k, spongy ami perforate at their oxsort tips 
and near the wall of the ealice, hut they soon become thin ami dense 
with surfaces so tiuely granular as to appear (piito smooth to tho 
naked eye. 

The columella is broad, spongy, and strongly convex. 

The colour of (lie coralluni is white, of the soft parts bright searh't. 

The greatest height of tlie e<»!'alhini is 27‘.'5 nun., tlio major diti- 
nielor of the calh'o nnii.. ami the mim»r diameter 17 r> mm, 

Dredged hy tho Investigator,’* ofi* Ceylon, in 32 fatJiums. 

Jlri'KirorswiMiA, Kdw, iS: llaime. 

15. ii}!a Vi'rrill. 

llotorfipsammia /joininafn, Verrill, American Journal of Science and 
Aj'ts, second scries, vol. xlix. 1870, p. 3>70. tig. 1. 

About twi) liinulred and tift^ specimens \v(*re dredgcjl by Prof(‘Ssor 
Wood-Mason in the Andaman Sea, All have the base perforated and 
tunnelled. • 

16. Uctvropmmuiia ndinuhtht. Semper. 

Ileteropsammui rotaudata^ Semper, Zeitsebr. Wiss. Zool., vol. xxii, 
1870, p. 205, taf. xx, tig. 10. 

1 refer to this sp(‘i‘ics several specimen.s from tho Persian Gulf 
presented by Mr. W. T. Jllamiford, F.K.S. 

17. 11ffcr()j)snmmia ophrodvs^ n. sp, PI. V, tigs. 9, 9a. Near Iletemp- 
sammia oniUs, Semper., 

Corallura Avith a single cal ice, the wall fonned of a tine laoe-liko 
reticulum (not spongy as in other specicB). ^ 

Calico oval and deep, its ma jor diamctcj* being not much less than 
that of the base — the basal “spur” excluded. 

Septa in four beautifully regular ami complete cycles. TIkjso of 
tho first two eyclc.s are of equally predominant size, aro exsert, and aro 
very tljick, inflated, spongy, and porose, even uj) to their edges, ^rhoso 
of the fourth cycle are rather lai*ger than tho.se of the third, ami unite 
in front of them, with beautiful symmetry, near the columella. 

Tho deeply seated columella is >vcll developed, and is slightly 
concave. 

Tho greatest height of an average corallum is 10 mm., with a calico 
having a major diameter of 10 mm., and a minor diameter of 8 mm. 

Numerous living specimens were dredged by the “Investigator” 
off the Oaojam Coast, at a depth of .20-25 fathoms, and every one of 
them was provided with a commensal Sipunculoid worm. 
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With fipocimcns kept alivo for a short time on lK)ar<] it was ohaorv- 
ed tliiit the worm was able to propel the coral in a rapid scrios of short 
jerky Sjiij al inovemeiits, 

TIui iiiovoTnentH were performed witli jsp’oat <*aac, and there appears 
to he little doubt ili;ii we have here b» clo with a true of commen- 
salism, in which the worm scrvcjs thejiolyp as a locomotive while 

tlic polyp ulToids ])a]*ticuljir]y eiVect ual prott'ction—ow to its ]>ower 
of urticiil ion — to the worm. As lh‘oresst>rs iMoseley and Semper 
observed hi their species of /fifrropsannnift, the worm lives in a tunnel 
hollowed out of tlio corul-tissiie, and no traces of any adventitious 
Hhell eiui ho discoveied foririin<if a core. 

In addition to the aperture for the exit of the worm, which is found 
in a s[)ecial spnr-like process of the hast' of the coialliim, the side of 
the tjoralhun about half way up is l•in^^ed wiili small punctures. Simi- 
lar panel arcs are found in the (vn-alhii of oilier sjiecies of Jlf^fcropsammiti 
and also Jh Icivcydlhus^ and Ihofessor Moseley recrarded thorn as re.s- 
piratory apertures for the use of the commensal worm. 

t 

I)K\nnni*HM.iiiA, Kdw. A trainic. 

18. Dnulroithyllfa 

rrom the Orissa Ooast, at 10 fatlioms, wo have a bush-shaped 
colony of loii;r slende?* i-ylindrienl eorallites rescmblini^ ih^ndrophyllia 
yrncilis, Kdw, A Jlaime, in all nsspeeta exi‘ei>t in tlio foim of tho 
coluinellar wliich is veiy strongly convex, in some cases almost sty liform, 
instead of being plane. 

CcKXOPSAMMiA, Rdw’. A Iluimc. 

10. Ciriiopsairimta sp. 

From the Arrakau, Orissa and Gan jam Coasts respectively, wchavo 
thi*eo speeiea of Civnopsaininin of tlie typo of C. nrvillU, Kdw. & Haimo, 
the colonies being in massive tufts from Avhieh the units of tho colony 
project little or not at all. 

T consider it heller not to name any of these species until we have 
more material for comparison. 

Hhcuhipsammia, Semper. 

20. Rhodopsammla carinata^ Semper. 

Rhodopsammia carinata^ Semper, Zoitschr. Wiss. Zool., vol, xxii. 
1872, p. 257, taf. xix. tig. (5. 

Numerous specimens woro dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in 
the Andaman Sea, and by the “Investigator” oif Ceylon in 32fatbomB. 
The gemination from tbe oaliou]|ir margin is well seen in boih series of 
speoimens. » 
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21. Rhodopsammia snctaHsj Semper. 

Rh()do 2 tsamvua sorialis, Semper, tom. cLt., p. 2G0, t«f. xx. fipf, 1-14, 

Several 8p^»cinKMis wt're (li*edge<l alonj^ with R. rarhiafih h(ith in 
the Aiidamnn Sea mid oil Ceylon, Anioii^ them is a Hpcciiueu show inf,if 
budding tiO the tliinl generation. 

FAMILY FUNGTD^E. 

Cm’lohkkis Edw^ & Hainie. 

22. Cijclnccrh 7}njcMf% n. np. PJ. V, lig. lO. 

Corallnm almosl eiiviilar, gently eonvev, wdh a flat or sliglilly 
conea\e base, from the eimtre of which eloKC-set, o(|ui<listant, ulleriuilely, 
uneipial mdiate - the larger ones being finely lanielhir, wliile iho 

altiTiiate smaller ones m e composed of a single series of fine granules. 

The septa, which are in boveu very regular and eoinplelo I'^eles, uro 
close-set and convex, wdfh \ery finely and evenly ileulieuhite edgi*s and 
very tinel} and siriaiely granular surfiiees. 'Fhose of Ihc first two 
cycles are of <i(pially predominant size and toneh the eolnmella, wliilo 
those of the last two cycles do not reach half-way to the columella, 
Those of ihc fifth cycle unite together in each (piartor-system in front 
of tlieir cpiateriiary, tlie unite<l pairs then showing a tendency to fur- 
ther unite in each half-system in fiont of their tertiary. 

The central fossa is long, narrow, ami moderately deep, and lodges 
a narrow Icosely ndienlate columella. 

The synajitieiihe are numerous and coarse. 

In an average siieeiimm the major diameter of the eoralluni is 23'5 
mm„ and the minor diameter 23 nmi. 

Dredged liy Professor Wood-Mason in the Aiidaman Sea. 

This species differs from Vyclo’eris cydnJiU's, witli which 1 have 
compared it, in the much gi cater delicacy regularity and symmetry of 
all its parts: it appears to bo near GycteriV 6 Kdw. A 11., and 
Cycloseris discus^ Quolch. 

Dusi:ris, Edw, & Hairaij. 

23. Diasoris difitorfa, Ed w. A Ilairne. 

Diaftms distorfa, Milne Edwards and Ilairne, Iliht. Nat. des Corall., 
Tol. ill. p. 65, jil. D. 12, fig. 4. 

Severn! specimens were dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in tho 
Anda^n Sea. 

24. J)iat€ris freycinetij Edw. & Haimo. 

Diaseris freyeineti, Milne-Ed wards and Haime, Hist. Nat des 
OorallM vol. iii. p. 56 ; and Semper, Zeitschr. Wise. ZooL, vol. xxii., 
1872, p, 269, taf. xxi. fig. 1. 
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Several specimens dredged by Professor Wood-Mason in the Anda- 
man Sea. In all the specimens, except two very young ones, the coral- 
liim is tunnelled apparently by a worm, just as in Heterocyaihus and 
lleteropminmiaj except that the aperture for the exit of the worm instead 
of being on the base is at one side of the oral fossa. 

Tlefore going on to dosciibe a new specioH of the genus Dinseris^ I 
must hero remark that our beautiful series of iJiaseris freychictij and of 
the species ab<)ut to be desci*ibt;d do not support Mr. Qucloli’s opinion 
that the Hf)et5ie.s of Diasarh are merely tlie results of the fracture and 
repair of Cyrlosvris, 

25. Diasrrh fr(tyih\ n. sp. PI. V, fig. 11. 

I’he eonilluiii is flat aiul very thin. In its youngest stage the 
corallum is ahno.st circular willi a triangular lobe breaking through an 
arc of about 90® of its circumference and projecting to form a sector of 
a much lai-gor circle. 

'L’his lobe appears with age to spread round the original disk until 
this in turn becomes a small lobe occupying not much more than 50'' of 
the (jircumferenco of tlio grown coral. • 

Tlio full-grown coral forms an irrcgul.^ir el1ij>so divided into four 
lobes in opposite pairs, one pair being large (each lobe with a margin 
ecjual to about 180'^ of iho entire eirciimfereiieo), and tlie other pair being 
small (each lobe with a mai’gin extending tln-oiigh about 55” of the eiitiro 
circiiinfercnco). The lobes ai'o very distinctly delimited up to the very 
eentre of the corallum, which lias the appearance of being composed of 
four artilicially ccmentcMl jiieces. 

The costa? arc in the form of very close delicate granular striations, 
alternately unequal. 

I'lie septa, which apjicar to bo in eight cycles in six irregular sys- 
tems, are thin with very tinely and evenly serrate edges and granular 
surfaces : they are usually low, but the primaries and secondaries aro 
une(pially elevated near the fossa. 

The synapticulin near the centre are coarse, close and equidistant, 
and form regularly concentric circles, ns in throughout the 

iiitevseptal chambers : near the margin they are much more delicate, 
aud aro not equidistant. 

Tho fossa is (ronspicnoua and a columella is usually absent, al- 
though sometimes a few distant papilla? are visible- 

Tbo largest specimen measures 50 mm. in the major diameter and 
41 mm. in the minor and is not more than 6 5 mm. in height to the tip 
of the highest septum, ^ 

Dredged in the Andaman Sea by Professor Wood-Mason. 
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Batuyactis, Moseley. 

26. Bathynctis slephanns, n. sp. PL V, figs. 12, 1 2a. 

Corallum very thin and fragile, circnilar, strongly convex, the base 
forming an inverted bowl. The costro iwliate from Iho centre and 
gradually become laminar or crested as they approach the margin : the 
• primaries arc tbo most distinct. 

Septa in six regular systems and five complete cycles ari'anged 
exactly as in Batliyactis symmei rica. Those of the lii’st thi’ce cycles are 
foliaccons, with crcnnlatcd surfaces and iri’cgiilarly lobsiic edges, 

Synapticula' distinct in ten to twelve zones, whi(‘h though fairly 
regularly couccntric do not at once attract the ej’o by this character as 
they do in Bailiyactis symmeirtca. Columella distinct, umbilicatod. 

Diameter of corallum 34 mm., its greatest height from margin of 
base to the tips of the tallest foliaccous ]>i*iinary septa 17 mm. 

The colour of the soft parts is a ruddy mauve. 

Four specimens from the Bay of Bengal off the Kistna Delta in 
678 fathoms. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Figs. 1, la, VaracyaihuA cavnlxis, natnrnl size; 

Figs. 2, 2a, Taracyathus fulvn^y natural size ; 

Figa. 3, 3a, Parucyathus porphyreuHt uatnrid hizo ; 

Figs. 4, 4a, Ueteroryathm ttfood-masoni, natural bjzo ; 

Figs. 6, 5a, Dificotrochun inveafiyatorU^ culurgod five tiinoa } 

Figs. G, Ga, 2‘olycyfUhtfi* andamanensit^f natural si/.o ; 

Figa. 7, 7a, Bala nnjfhy Ilia acabra, natural sizo ; 

Figs. 8, 8a, Eupsamviia regalis, natural aizo ; 

Fig. 9, llcternpKQmmia natural aizo ; and 9a, viewed from 

above, enlarged twice ; 

Fig. 10, CycloRcritt mycoidea, natural size; 

Fig. 11. Diaseria fraffilia, natural aizo ; 

Figs. 12, 12a, Baihyactu stephanus, natoral aizo. 









